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Part  I.— CLOTHO. 

PROLOGUE. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE,  FIREFLY,  AND  THE  DANCING 
BEAR. 

Julian. — How  fresh,  how  cool,  how  bracing,  comes  the  breeze  I 
Tis  life  again ! 

Victor. — True :  it  is  life  indeed— 
As  fresh  as  sorrow,  and  as  cold  as  hearts. 
And  hungry  as  the  winds  of  Liberty. 

I. 

The  great  gate  closed  behind  him,  and  he  was  a  free  man. 
Though  he  stood  on  English  soil,  and  thought  it  was 
English  air  he  drew,  freedom  was  none  the  less  a  distinction 
in  that  especial  corner  of  English  soil,  and  in  that  especial 
quarter  of  sea-blown  English  air.  There,  men  born  in 
Africa  or  in  Virginia  might  become  free,  but  men  born  in 
Britain  became  slaves.  It  was  a  bleak  and  barren  headland, 
almost  but  not  quite  an  island,  held  to  the  mainland  by  a 
long  and  slender  isthmus  like  a  vast  ship  at  her  moorings. 
In  olden  times  it  might  have  been  selected  for  the  site  of  a 
monastery  as  appropriately  as  Mount  Athos ;  in  these  later 
days  it  so  far  resembled  the  site  of  a  monastery  that  the 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  lived  in  a  huge  building  of  stone 
apart  from  their  fellow  creatures,  wore  a  distinctive  dress, 
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submitted  to  a  strict  discipline,  underwent  frequent  penance, 
continual  mortification  and  regular  religious  exercise,  and 
practically  observed  the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
abstinence  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Only  their 
ruler,  instead  of  being  called  Abbot,  was  entitled  Governor, 
and  the  rule  they  followed  was  neither  of  Bernard  nor  of 
Benedict,  but  of  the  statute  law  of  England. 

The  man  behind  whose  back  the  great  gate  swung  and 
clanged  had  just  been  released  from  his  vows.  He  was  no 
longer  the  slave  of  the  State,  and  could  call  his  hands  his 
own.  He  no  longer  wore  the  hideous  conventual  garb  of 
parti-coloured  flannel — that  sorriest  of  motley — but  an  old 
suit  of  grey  cloth  which,  though  ancient  and  worn,  might 
once  have  fitted  any  man  of  any  class  whom  choice  or 
necessity  had  led  to  dress  carelessly  and  with  a  view  to 
comfort  or  convenience  rather  than  fashion.  The  wearer  of 
the  clothes  for  some  instants  stood  and  looked  round 
vaguely,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  how  to  use  his  eyes  and 
feet  except  under  the  control  of  a  prison  warder.  To  be 
suddenly  discharged  from  gaol  in  the  gloom  of  a  chill  and 
raw  October  morning  may  not  always  imply  an  elation  of 
spirits  any  more  than  the  sudden  waking  from  a  nightmare. 
The  elasticity  of  youth  is  needed  when  a  man  has  to  take 
up  life's  story  from  a  point  where  it  left  off  years  ago,  and 
to  throw  off  in  a  moment  the  feel  of  fetters  and  the  corrod- 
ing rust  that  such  a  parenthesis  leaves  far  below  the  skin. 
And  this  man  was  no  longer  young — he  looked  almost  as 
old  as  his  clothes. 

He  was  thin  and  meagre,  without  an  ounce  of  spare  flesh 
on  his  bones,  which,  during  his  season  of  retirement  from 
the  world,  appeared  to  have  grown  at  the  same  time  too 
small  and  too  large.  His  wrists  projected  from  the  sleeves 
of  his  jacket,  while  his  shoulders  did  not  fill  them.  He  was 
about  the  middle  height,  but  lost  stature  by  a  stoop  that 
might  indeed  be  natural,  but  was  more  probably  the  result 
of  some  invisible  weight,  seeing  that  there  was  no  farther 
evidence  of  original  deformity.  At  first  sight,  his  meagre 
figure,  his  stoop,  his  grizzled  haircut  close  to  the  scalp  just 
showing  themselves  beneath  the  brim  of  his  cap,  the  harsh 
outline  of  the  thin,  sallow,  and  clean-shaved  face,  and  the 
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stamp  of  the  crow  under  the  temples,  suggested  the  burden 
of  sixty  years,  if  not  of  more.  But  a  closer  inspection 
might  reduce  the  calculation  by  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even 
by  fifteen.  Though  the  dried  skin  was  no  longer  fair,  the 
grey  eyes  belonged  to  one  of  those  fair  complexions  that 
age  easily  and  prematurely.  Moreover  the  thin  lips  spoke 
of  habits  of  chronic  reserve,  which  are  as  fatal  to  the 
endurance  of  youth  as  the  hand  of  Time  himself. 
No  one  expects  to  find  anything  amiable  or  agreeable 
in  the  features  or  expression  of  a  convict,  nor,  in  the  present 
case,  would  such  want  of  expectation  be  disappointed.  The 
face  itself,  with  its  irregular  and  strongly  marked  projections, 
its  small  and  feebly  coloured  eyes,  its  cold  mouth  and  its 
pervading  pallor,  was  like  a  mere  mask  from  which  all 
expression  had  been  studiously  removed.  It  was  not  indeed 
the  mask  of  a  burglar  or  highwayman,  but  many  a  monk 
found  his  way  into  that  convent  by  other  paths  than  by»the 
barred  window  or  by  the  highway. 

The  old  gaol-bird  whose  cage  had  at  last  been  set  open — 
in  one  way  or  other,  whether  by  years  or  by  crime  or  by 
punishment,  he  certainly  had  earned  the  title  Of  old — drew 
in  the  cold,  damp  sea-mist,  and  then  looked  round  at  the 
circle  of  rolling  grey  fog  where  the  panorama  should  have 
been.  Then,  with  another  deep  breath,  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  yet  gloomier  gate,  and  set  out  to  descend  the  hill 
with  the  pace  of  a  snail. 

He  passed  through  a  small  cluster  of  cottages,  avoid- 
ing the  rough  quarries  where  gangs  of  his  late  com- 
panions were  doing  as  little  as  men  can  contrive  to  do 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  chains  and  loaded 
muskets,  until  he  arrived  at  the  long  bank  of  smoth  peb- 
bles, or  natural  breakwater,  which  keeps  the  headland  from 
becoming  a  true  island  by  drifting  out  to  sea.  He  walked 
on  as  if  instinctively,  rather  like  an  atom  drawn  back  to  the 
mainland  by  the  natural  force  of  attraction  than  like  a  man 
moving  his  feet  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will.  Had 
there  been  any  other  road  he  might  have  taken  it  by  the 
preference  of  accident ;  as  it  was,  any  other  direction  would 
have  led  him,  not  back  towards  the  rocks  and  shoals  of 
human  life,  but  straight  to  those  of  the  sea,    As  he 
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descended,  the  salt  mist  thickened,  until  the  rising  sun  hung 
like  a  crimson  ball  low  down  in  the  sky,  and  until  the 
vanishing  walls  of  the  gaol  that  crowned  the  headland  rose 
like  a  phantom  castle  of  air  out  of  a  black  cloud. 

At  last  he  reached  the  yet  more  barren  bank  of  pebbles, 
and  stood,  in  utter  solitude,  between  the  splashing  waves  of 
two  seas,  bounded  with  mist  and  edged  with  foam,  on  an 
isthmus  that  parted  his  gaol  from  the  mainland  of  liberty ; 
that  divided  punishment  from  the  freedom  of  choice 
between  right  and  wrong.  He  looked  round  again.  No 
living  creature  but  himself  jarred  with  the  solitude  of  this 
dismal  border-land.  He  turned,  and  looked  behind  and 
before.  Which  looked  the  blacker,  the  prison  or  the  road 
that  led  therefrom  ? 

He  sat  down,  and  looked  out  into  the  mist  that  hung 
over  the  waves,  and  that  blotted  out  the  horizon.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  good  half-hour  that  his  eyes  moved  as  if 
waking  from  sleep,  and  fell  on  a  piece  of  plank,  the  sole 
relic,  perhaps,  of  some  ship  that  had  gone  to  pieces  on  a 
shore  fatal  to  ships  and  lives,  now  tossed  and  torn,  played 
with  and  mocked  at,  by  the  smallest  wavelet  that  curled. 
Moved  by  some  dreamy  impulse,  he  took  up  a  pebble, 
poised  it  for  three  instants,  and  threw  it  at  the  board. 

The  pebble  was  well  aimed,  and  struck  the  wood  before 
it  sank  down. 

The  man  rose,  turned  round  towards  the  phantom  castle, 
took  off  his  cap  and  bowed.  Then  he  set  his  face  to  the 
mainland,  and,  while  the  mist  thickened,  walked  on  again. 

TJie  mist  still  grew  deeper  as  he  approached  the  low 
downs  to  which  one  end  of  the  isthmus  is  bound.  Here  he 
struck  into  a  high  road  that  led  over  a  hill  to  the  town, 
which  sleeps,  eats,  and  drinks  as  calmly  and  quietly  on  its 
little  gulf  as  though  no  foundered  ships  and  no  wrecked 
souls  were  within  three  thousand  miles — not  to  speak  of 
three. 

From  the  gaol  to  the  town  is  a  walk  of  exactly  three 
miles.  To  travel,  it  is  more  than  three  thousand.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  Court  still  hung  over  the  town — of  a  solid 
and  comfortable  Court,  that  treated  the  whole  globe  as  if 
it  were  a  scalene  triangle  drawn  from  Windsor  to  Chelten- 
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ham,  from  Cheltenham  to  Melmouth,  and  from  Melmouth 
back  to  Windsor  again,  these  three  points  becoming  in 
turn  the  social  head-quarters  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
Court  was  of  the  past,  but  the  town  still  lived  upon  the 
after-flavour.  There  was  the  red  brick  house,  now  con- 
verted into  sea-side  lodgings  for  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
wherein  the  good  King  had,  with  a  sea-side  appetite,  eaten 
his  boiled  leg  of  mutton  like  any  farmer  of  the  surrounding 
chalk  hills;  there,  among  the  chalk  hills  themselves,  on 
the  far  side  of  the  gulf,  lay  a  colossal  figure  of  the  good 
King  on  horseback — a  landmark  for  leagues — cut  out  in 
white  from  the  green  turf,  with  a  pig-tail  twenty  yards 
long,  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  There  were  the  old 
and  middle-aged  men  and  women  who,  those  in  their 
middle  age,  these  in  their  childhood,  had  seen,  nay,  had 
even  conversed  with,  the  good  King.  No — that  dim  and 
distant  headland  was  no  appanage  of  Melmouth.  Mel- 
mouth was  once  a  main  gate,  and  was  still  a  postern,  into 
the  best  and  most  respectable  of  worlds. 

It  was  still  early ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  him  who 
had  just  entered  this  postern,  no  one  was  abroad.  The 
bathing  season  was  over,  the  shops  had  no  cause  to  open, 
and  the  bleak  and  gloomy  morning  had  seemingly  proved 
too  much  even  for  the  few  early  risers  that  Melmouth 
might  contain.  The  old  fellow  from  without  still  plodded 
on  slowly,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  turned  off 
from  the  broad  and  empty  esplanade,  as  the  natives  called 
their  sea-wall,  and  then,  leaving  the  town  behind  as  he  had 
left  the  gaol,  struck  into  a  straight  high  road,  that  led  up 
towards  the  chalk  downs,  at  right  angles  with  the  shore. 

He  passed  nothing  remarkable  but  a  church  and  a 
police- constable.  The  latter  bade  him  a  friendly  good 
morning,  as  to  one  whom  he  might  come  to  know  better 
before  long.  The  close-cropped  hair  and  shaven  face 
meant  a  great  deal  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  now 
dusty  boots,  also,  were  of  a  make  that  was  extremely  well 
known.  The  man  just  touched  his  cap  in  an  absent 
manner  without  bending  his  neck,  but,  as  if  suddenly  remem- 
bering himself,  turned  his  slight  salute  into  a  low  bow,  and 
passed  on. 
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When  he  reached  the  first  milestone,  however,  he  saw  a 
really  glorious  sight — nothing  less  than  the  sudden  lifting 
of  the  veil  of  mist,  and  the  transformation  of  the  hanging 
ball  of  dull  fire  into  the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day.  The  sea 
behind  now  rose  up  like  a  high  silver  wall :  the  grey  hills 
grew  green,  and  the  sky  broke  out  into  patches  of  light 
blue.  The  man  turned  his  bent  shoulders  to  the  first  real 
sunbeam,  and  warmed  them  as  if  at  a  fire.  Not  even  a 
felon  could  be  expected  to  watch  the  lifting  of  an  autumn 
sea-mist  at  morning  without  a  conscious  expansion  of  eye 
and  heart.  The  no  longer  imprisoned  breeze  both  fills  the 
lungs  and  braces  the  souL 

It  also  makes  men  ready  for  breakfast  Unhappily, 
however,  it  does  not  always  make  breakfast  ready  for  men. 

The  road  still  lay  up  hill,  though  gently ;  and  the  higher 
the  wanderer  ascended,  the  higher  and  more  brightly  shone 
the  sun  out  of  that  pale  grey-blue,  which  is  dearer  to  most 
of  us  than  the  most  cloudless  turquoise  of  Italian  skies.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  variegated  world  better  than  such 
an  October  forenoon  in  a  spot  where  the  sea's  good- 
morning  kiss  to  the  shore  is  not  too  far  off  to  be.  echoed, 
then  there  is  something  better  than  best.  The  year  is 
never  so  fresh  and  young  as  when  he  is  just  thinking  of 
growing  old — it  is  the  aroma  of  happiness  past,  indeed,  but 
imperishable — the  breath  of  strength  outliving  all  foolish 
Aprils  of  half  tears  and  half  smiles,  and  no  melancholy 
presage  of  unreal  decay,  that  lies  in  the  majestic  pathos  of 
falling  leaves.  It  is  the  season  of  the  chase,  of  the  vintage, 
of  the  safe  and  gathered  harvest,  of  free  breath,  of  pure  air, 
of  well-ordered  nights  and  days,  of  empty  hopes  forgotten, 
of  fertile  hopes  fulfilled  and  renewed.  It  is  ploughing 
time — the  beginning  of  new  hope  and  new  work,  as  well  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  old :  the  continuance  of  strength  after 
success,  and  the  renewal  of  courage  after  failure.  He  was 
a  foolish  poet,  whoever  he  was,  that  first  called  autumn  sad 
because,  forsooth,  the  east  winds  of  spring  have  left  off 
biting,  the  dog-days  have  left  off  scorching,  and  the  frosts 
of  winter  have  not  yet  come.  Was  life  made  for  roses  and 
nightingales  ?  or  was  it  made  for  men  to  grow  serene  of 
heart  and  strong  of  limb  ? 
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But  what  has  this  to  do  with  a  discharged  felon  who 
paid  reverence  to  a  chance  policeman  ?  He  had  been  in 
his  true  place  on  the  headland :  he  would  have  been  a 
blot  on  the  whitewash  of  Melmouth  had  he  thought  fit  to 
stay  there ;  he  must,  with  equal  reason,  be  held  an  out-of- 
place  stain  upon  the  chalk  downs :  a  greater  eye-sore  even 
than  the  straggling  equestrian  portrait  of  royalty.  He  was 
prematurely  old,  he  was  ugly,  he  was  penniless,  he  was 
presumably  ignorant,  and  he  must  be  taken  to  be  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  body  out  of  harmony  with  all  things  fresh  and 
clean  and  pure. 

He  passed  a  second  mile-stone,  a  third,  and  a  fourth, 
always  plodding  on  at  the  same  slow  but  steady  pace, 
looking  askance  at  the  carters  and  labourers  whom  he 
passed  less  frequently  than  the  mile-stones,  until  he 
reached  a  white  five-barred  gate  that  opened  into  a  neat 
farmyard.  He  leaned  his  arms  and  chin  on  the  topmost 
bar,  and  breakfasted  at  leisure  on  a  comfortable,  homely 
smell  of  malt  and  straw.  For  it  was  brewing  time  also— 
and  for  that  reason,  too,  it  is  unfair  to  call  mid-autumn  a 
season  of  sadness.  After  such  satisfaction  as  this  light  and* 
easily  digested  meal  might  afford,  and  with  some  hesitation, 
he  pushed  open  the  gate,  entered  the  yard,  skirted  a  duck 
pond,  crossed  a  kitchen  garden,  and  reached  the  open 
green  door  of  a  red-brick  house — one  of  those  creeperless 
farmhouses  that  seem  to  live  in  a  perpetual  stare  at  their 
own  neatness. 

He  was  about  to  tap,  when — 

"  What's  your  business  here,  my  good  man  ?"  asked  a 
stout  and  florid  dame,  who  left  her  potato-peeling  in  the 
kitchen  and  came  to  the  door. 

"Is  this  Farmer  Holt's,  madam ?'  he  asked  humbly, 
cap  in  hand. 

"  Farmer  Holt's  ?  Bless  me,  Farmer  Holt  is  dead  and 
gone  this  ever  so  many  year.  'Tis  Mr.  Holmes's  farm; 
we've  been  here  this  four  Mickle's  mass.  You  won't  find 
Farmer  Holt  far  out  of  Gressford  Churchyard." 

"  Pardon  my  ignorance,  madam.  I  have  fallen  a  little 
behind  the  times.    I  am  speaking  to  Mrs.  Holmes  ?" 
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Something  in  the  stranger's  unprovincial  accent  must 
have  struck  her,  and  she  looked  him  over  curiously. 

"  I'm  Miss  Holmes.  Do  you  want  anything  ?  If  it's 
about  the  brewing,  you'll  find  my  brother  in  the  Up- 
Field." 

"  The  Up-Field  ?  Thank  you,  ma'am.  I  remember  the 
way.  I  used  to  be  hereabout  in  Farmer  Holt's  time. 
Yes,  I  will  see  Mr.  Holmes,  if  you  please.  ■  Good  morning, 
ma'am." 

He  put  on  his  cap,  raised  it  again,  and  walked  from  the 
door,  while  Miss  Holmes  stood  and  watched  him  till  he 
was  clear  of  the  garden  wicket.    Then  she  shook  her  head. 

"Just  do  off  the  chain  from  Jowler,  Betty,"  she  called 
out,  "  and  give  him  the  run  of  the  yard.  I'm  half-minded 
that  old  tramp  knows  the  place  a  bit  too  well,  and  I  don't 
hold  with  them  Frenchified  ways.  And  I'll  just  count  over 
the  chicken  before  I  go  on  with  the  paring." 

Farmer  Holmes,  on  his  way  back  for  some  bread  and 
cheese  from  the  Up-Field,  was  a  farmer  of  the  thin  and 
wiry  breed,  which  is,  in  fact,  far  more  common  than  the 
conventional  John  Bull  pattern.  He  looked  about  sixty 
years  old,  was  grey-haired,  hard  and  withered,  but  as  strong 
as  whale-bone.  He  wore  a  large  brown  over-coat  with  huge 
flap  pockets  and  enormous  white  buttons,  gaiters,  and  an 
old  white  hat,  and  he  carried  a  green  switch  from  the  hedge 
under  his  arm. 

The  old  tramp  took  off  his  cap  again. 

"  Mr.  Holmes,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  politely. 

"  That  be  my  name,  sure  enough — Isaac  Holmes,  farmer 
and  maltster ;  all  the  parish  knows  I.  What  do  you  want- 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,  sir,  to  grant  me,  as  the  greatest 
favour,  what  every  man — so  they  say — has  a  right  to  claim. 
You  are  a  farmer  and  maltster,  and  therefore  have  capital. 
I  am  a  labourer,  and  have  hands,  as  you  see.  I  want  you 
to  allow  me  to  use  my  hands  in  easing  you'  of  some  of  your 
capital." 

Mr.  Holmes  thrust  his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  his  pockets, 
and  stood  with  his  legs  slightly  astride. 
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"  You  want  to  ease  I  ?  " 

"  In  plain  English,  Mr.  Holmes,  I  am  out  of  work — I 
want  work — I'm  looking  for  work ;  and  as  you  are  the  first 
employer  of  labour  I  have  met  with  in  my  day's  journey,  so 
you — that  I  may  not  lose  a  chance — are  the  first  to  whom  I 
apply.  You  might  do  worse.  I  am  something  of  a  jack-of- 
all-trades,  without,  I  trust,  being  master  of  none.  I  will  be 
content  with  the  current  rate  of  wages — I  think  they  were 
something  like  eight  shillings  a  week  for  a  single  man  in 
Farmer  Holt's  time — aiid  will  put  my  hand  to  anything  you 
please,  from  keeping  accounts  to  carting  manure.  If  you 
have  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  you  can't  deny  that  I'm 
exceptionally  qualified  for  a  scarecrow." 

Mr.  Holmes  gave  a  bewildered  stare. 

"  A  labourer  i  You  be  a  rum  sort  of  a  labourer,  you 
be." 

"  I  own  it,  sir.  I  am  a  rum  sort  of  a  labourer.  That 
shall  be  considered  in  my  hire.  You  shall  only  give  me 
seven  and  sixpence  every  Saturday  night  instead  of  eight 
shillings,  in  consideration  of  my  being  rum." 

"Hold  out  they  hands  o'  yourn,"  said  the  farmer, 
sharply. 

The  tramp  held  out  both  his  hands.  They  showed 
ample  signs  of  rough  work  with  pick  and  spade,  it  is  true, 
but  were  otherwise  a  little  too  long  and  fine  for  one  whose 
ambition  was  to  guide  Farmer  Holmes's  plough. 

"  There,  sir ;  I  am  waiting  to  have  my  fortune  told,"  he 
said ;  "  which  is  it  to  be,  oakum  or  the  spade  ?  " 

All  at  once  the  farmer  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and 
slapped  his  thigh. 

"  Hoy  !  Will'am  ! "  he  shouted  to  a  labourer  who  was 
burning  weeds  hard  by.  "  Hoy !  Will'am  !  Come  hither 
with  thy  flail.  I  knows  thee,  Master  Jack-of-all-trades,  and 
master  o'  one,  any  way — I  knows  thee ;  I  ben't  going  to 
have  no  fine  gentlemen  rick-burners  on  my  place,  nor  no 
Captain  Swings.  I  knows  thee,  Master  Jack  Gaol-Crow; 
they  be  marks  o'  Weyport  picks,  they  be,  on  thy  pickers 
and  stealers.  I  knows  thee ;  thee'rt  the  chap  I  and  eleven 
other  men  found  guilty  at  'sizes  for  writing  names  as  weren't 
theirn.    I  won't  have  Isaac  Holmes  written,  as  is  good  for 
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live  hundred  pound ;  nor  my  ricks  burnt,  as  is  worth  five 
hundred  to  the  back  o'  they.  Thee'lt  burn  me  out  for  spite, 
wilt  thee,  Master  Jack?  Be  off;  and  if  thee'rt  skulking 
round  about  here  again  I'll  warn  the  constable.  Find  thy 
danged  heels ;  and  WilPam,  take  thy  flail  and  loose  Jowler 
at  'n.w 

The  felon  smiled,  sadly  but  grimly. 

"Pray  do  not  trouble  Mr.  Jowler,  Mr.  William.  I  am 
gone.    But  may  I  ask  who  is  your  landlord,  Mr.  Holmes  ?  " 

"  My  landlord  ?  One  as  could  hang  thee  as  soon  as  look 
at  thee,  if  I  have  thee  up  to  sessions.  Tis  the  Earl  of 
Wendale,  if  thee  wan'st  to  know.  WuTam,  loose  Jowler, 
and  take  thy  flail." 

The  felon  bowed  again,  and  returned  to  the  high  road. 
The  days  were  still  freshly  remembered  when  the  mysterious 
name  of  the  ever  invisible  Captain  Swing,  the  omnipresent 
and  Briarean  arch-rick-burner,  used  to  rob  hard-working 
farmers  of  their  ease  by  day  and  of  their  repose  by  night 
and  to  turn  day-labourers  into  patrols  of  night  watchmen. 
To  be  a  stranger  in  a  country  parish  was  still  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Farmer 
Holmes's  suspicion  was  justified,  combined  as  it  was  with 
private  reason  for  fear.  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  criminal  whom  he  himself  had  been  instrumental  in 
sending  to  gaol  should  make  early  use  of  his  liberty  by 
taking  the  then  most  fashionable  method  of  revenge  ? 

"  I.  know'd  'twere  Swing  by  the  looks  of  *n,"  he  said  to 
Miss  Holmes  over  his  bread  and  cheese.  "  I'll  be  about 
the  place  wi'  my  gun  to-night,  and  if  there's  a  blaze  by 
Gressford  it  shan't  be  in  yard  of  mine." 

Meanwhile,  a  man  who  is  used  to  the  regularity  of  prison 
diet  is  apt  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  both  soon  and  sorely. 
The  hour  of  the  mid-day  meal  was  now  long  past,  and  his 
fasting  march  in  the  sea-breeze  and  hill-wind  had  proved 
exhausting  to  this  gaol-bird  who  had  been  suddenly  turned 
out  of  a  cage  where  seed  and  water,  if  bitter,  were  at  least 
plentiful.  But,  though  rapidly  growing  faint  with  the  craving 
pains  of  excessive  emptiness  and  fatigue,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  plod  on  out  of  the  reach  of  Jowler  and  the 
flail  He  had  not  even  the  sustenance  of  a  light  heart :  and 
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even  if  he  had,  that  is  not  for  long  consistent  with  heavy 
limbs. 

Noon  was  well  over,  and  the  surrounding  world  of 
labourers,  paupers,  and  prisoners  had  for  an  hour  or  two 
completed  their  digestion,  when  the  double  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  this  ex-prisoner,  would-be  labourer,  and 
very  possible  pauper,  that  food  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  reach  some  region  where  he  might  find  work, 
and  that  to  find  work  within  a  very  considerable  radius  of 
Farmer  Holmes  was  out  of  the  question.  He  must  go  far- 
ther, not  to  fare  worse,  but  to  fare  at  all :  and  he  must  fare 
first  before  he  could  go  farther.  It  was  a  true  dilemma,  for 
the  two  necessities  seemed  inconsistent  things,  while  it  was 
impossible  to  think  to  good  purpose  while  hunger  gnawed. 
Many  a  strong  man  has  gone  serenely  without  meat  and 
drink,  even  for  sport's  or  pleasure's  sake,  for  a  longer  time 
than  he  :  but  it  has  been  with  that  certainty  of  finding  food 
at  the  end  of  his  march  which  makes  appetite  a  spur  and  an 
excitement ;  and  then  he  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  could 
see  no  prospect  of  finding  a  crust  within  eight-and-forty  or 
two-and-seventy  hours ;  and  not  even  then  unless  he  could 
find  at  least  half  a  crust  to  carry  him  on.  The  clock  of  his 
body,  set  to  regular  prison  time,  was  pointing  to  the  hour  at 
which  the  waking  wolf  that  lurks  in  every  man  must  either 
beg  or  steal,  if  it  cannot  earn. 

The  first  collection  of  cottages  through  which  the  high 
road  passes  is  a  small  hamlet  called  Stackworth — a  sort  of 
parochial  suburb  to  the  large  and  rambling  village  of  Gress- 
ford  St.  Mary.  The  wolf  naturally  grew  more  ravenous  as 
it  approached  the  habitations  of  men. 

At  the  edge  of  Stackworth,  hard  by  the  chapel  of  ease, 
he  came  upon  a  savour  of  new  bread,  a  divine  perfume  that 
proceeded  from  a  small  baker's  and  chandler's  shop.  The 
door  stood  wide  open,  like  welcome,  and  the  entrance  was 
protected  by  a  hatch,  knee-high,  and  a  bell.  The  smell 
and  the  sight  were  as  lamb  to  the  wolf,  and,  though  he 
passed  on  for  a  few  yards,  he  soon  turned  back  again, 
lingeringly,  and  with  his  nose  in  the  air. 

"  A  man  who  can  dig  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  beg 
when  the  country-side  has  no  digging  for  him  to  do,"  he 
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said  to  himself,  as  he  opened  the  hatch  and  made  the  bell 
tinkle.  "  I  can't  get  on  till  to-morrow  without  bread — and 
this  is  the  only  way,  it  seems,  in  Farmer  Holmes's 
country." 

This  was  unjust  to  Farmer  Holmes,  who,  if  his  visitor 
had  acted  under  the  one  instinct  of  hunger,  had  but  acted 
under  the  other  instinct  of  self-preservation.  But,  then)  on 
the  other  hand,  justice  is  no  instinct,  especially  in  a  felon. 

The  dusty,  white-faced  baker,  whose  name,  according  to- 
the  legend  over  his  door,  was  Morse,  stood  behind  the 
counter  tying  up  tallow  candles.  The  felon  made  his 
habitual  bow,  but  this  time  did  not  remove  his  cap.  His 
cropped  scalp,  he  was  beginning  to  find,  could  not  afford 
courtesy. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  grant  me,  as  the 
greatest  favour,  what  every  man — so  they  say — has  a  right 
to  claim.  You  are  a  merchant,  and  have  goods  :  I  am  a 
consumer,  and  have  hunger.  In  a  word,  I  am  very  hungry 
indeed." 

"  Well,  Mister — here's  plenty,  for  them  as  can  pay." 

"  True.  But  the  transaction,  in  this  case,  is  unfortunately 
complicated.  I  am  not  only  very,  very  hungry,  but  am 
without  either  cash  or  credit.  I  cannot  even  offer  you  a 
bill.  Nevertheless,  one  must  live — within  the  last  few 
hours  I  have  found  out  that  the  philosopher  who  could  not 
see  the  necessity  was  exceedingly  near-sighted.  One  of 
those  rolls  will  be  nothing  to  you  :  it  will  be  everything  to 
me." 

The  baker  was  not  a  bright-looking  man,  and  stared  at 
him  with  a  more  puzzled  air  than  that  of  Farmer  Holmes 
before  the  latter  had  discovered  his  visitor's  quality.  He 
could  only  say — 

"You  be  a  beggar,  Mister?" 

"  Pray  understand  me,  Mr.  Morse.  I  am  a  beggar.  I 
own  it.  I  cannot  even  deposit  security  for  the  pennyworth 
I  shall  owe  you,  it  may  be,  for  years.  I  tremble  to  think  of 
the  amount  of  compound  interest  that  will  be  due  by  me  to 
you  one  of  these  days.  But  you  doubtless  know — seeing 
how  near  you  are  to  the  church — Who  repays  those  who 
give  to  the  poor.    I  am  only  a  hungry  fellow-creature,  out 
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of  work — nay,  I  am  one  who  may  become  a  burden  to  your 
parish,  and  therefore  to  yourself,  unless  he  can  get  out  of 
it  :  who  may  even  become  a  burden  to  the  nation  by  being 
driven  to  crime.  Burglars,  Mr.  Morse,  have  been  made  by 
the  chance  refusal  of  a  penny  roll.  You  see  that  I  am  old, 
weak,  and  in  all  respects  an  object  for  a  penn'orth  of 
charity.  I  see  that  you  are  a  charitable  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able man.  I  have  appealed  to  your  intellect  and  to  your 
heart.— I  may  take  the  roll  ?  " 

So  bewildered  was  the  baker  by  such  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  kind  of  customer  that  he  would  probably  have  let  the 
roll  go  without  a  word  of  protest,  and  have  stood  staring 
till  it  was  too  late  to  rebel  against  the  transaction,  had  he 
not  happily  been  blessed  with  a  wife,  and  had  not  she  been 
blessed  with  ready  presence  of  mind. 

"  Here,  you  there ! "  she  cried  out,  bringing  down  her 
fist  hard  on  the  counter  to  startle  the  beggar  out  of  his 
impudence  and  her  husband  out  of  his  gaping  «tare.  "  We 
don't  give  naught  for  naught  here — they  does  that  at  Beck- 
field  Workus,  and  that's  the  place  for  them  as  is  hungry  and 
can't  pay.  We  don't  keep  no  sturdy  beggars,  and  don't 
want  no  thieves.  So  just  you  leave  my  loaves  alone — my 
man  don't  bake  to  give  away." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  the  beggar,  "  Mungo  Park  once  wrote 
some  touching  lines  on  the  kindness  and  charity  of  your 
charming  sex  as  compared  with  that  to  which  Mr.  Morse 
and  myself  have  the  misfortune  to  belong.  It  is  true  he 
drew  his  experiences  from  Central  Africa,  and  not  from  the 
parish  of  Gressford  St  Mary,  in  which  corner  of  civilisation 
I  believe  I  have  the  privilege  of  standing.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same — 

From  sultry  India  to  the  Pole, 

I  think  it  ends." 

"  Mungo  me  no  Mungos  :  and  for  the  Park,  'tis  at  Beck- 
field,  and  the  Workus  too. — Thou  gaping  dunderhead  " — 
— this  to  Mr.  Morse — "  Do  thee  call  thyself  a  man  ?  " 

"Pray  don't  scold  Mr.  Morse,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  a 
hungry  sigh  and  a  farewell  look  at  the  roll.  "  I  am  gone ; 
but,  may  I  ask  who  is  your  landlord  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  thee,  or  to  anybody,  so  long  as  the  rent's 
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paid  ?  'Tis  the  Earl  of  Wendale — and  if  you  get  to  Beck- 
field,  you'll  know  who  he  be. — Hulloa,  what's  that?  Tis 
all  the  hounds,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  woman — and  in  full 
cry,  too." 

And  sure  enough,  right  through  the  hamlet  and  past  the 
baker's  door  dashed  dogs,  horses,  and  scarlet  coats.  The 
baker  threw  himself  over  his  counter;  the  baker's  wife, 
forgetful  of  her  stock,  ran  into  the  road. 

The  sudden  temptation  of  fate  was  surely  irresistible  to  a 
beggar  who  had  but  just  been  let  out  of  gaol.  Before  the 
hunt  was  passed,  he  had  pocketed  the  roll:  before  the 
baker  and  his  better-half  came  back  to  the  counter,  he  was 
gone.  Nor  was  the  bread  missed  :  it  was  the  wont  of  the 
Wendale  hunt,  in  that  country,  to  scatter  to  the  wind  all 
meaner  things. 

"Which  is  the  better  off— Reynard  or  I?"  thought  the 
thief,  just  as  he  had  thought  "  Which  looks  the  blacker — 
gaol  or  liberty  ?  w 

By  Beckfield,  Gressford  St.  Mary,  and  Stackworth  runs 
the  Beck — a  tiny  trout-stream,  that  somehow  or  other 
manages  to  creep  straight  into  the  sea,  as  confidently  and 
boldly  as  if  it  were  the  Severn  or  the  Thames.  By  this 
weedy  brooklet  the  convict  sat  down,  in  solitude  and 
secrecy,  to  devour  his  crumb  from  the  lap  of  plenty.  The 
bread  of  theft  may  be  as  sweet  as  stolen  waters  to  a  hungry 
man — at  least  until  it  has  been  gulped  down.  He  broke 
the  crust — surely  the  best  that  was  ever  baked,  in  or  out  of 
Stackworth:  he  raised  a  mouthful  to  his  lips — his  teeth 
touched  it — when,  as  if  stung  by  an  electric  shock,  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  shut  his  eyes,  pressed  his  lips. together,  and 
threw  the  mouthful,  and  every  possibility  of  mouthfuls,  into 
the  Beck,  to  feed  the  trout  there.  Then  he  turned  away, 
and  came  back  into  the  weary,  hungry,  miserable  high 
road. 

By-and-by  he  came  to  another  white  five-barred  gate  that 
opened  into  a  path  of  turf  and  moss  which  led  to  a  brown- 
leaved  copse.  On  the  other  side  of  this  gate,  however,  was 
a  touch  of  life  and  colour — a  scarlet  coat  on  a  grey  horse ; 
and  within  the  scarlet  coat  rode  a  man  between  whom  and 
the  tramp  lay  a  contrast  of  contrasts. 
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The  rider  was  nothing  less  than  a  mounted  Apollo,  in 
respect  both  of  youth  and  form.  The  regular  features, 
refined  and  thrice  refined  in  their  perfect  symmetry,  were 
those  of  a  tall  and  athletic  young  man  of  not  more  than 
three-and-twenty,  who  sat  his  splendid  animal  with  the  ease, 
if  not  in  the  attitude,  of  a  Centaur.  His  eyes  were  bright 
blue-grey,  and  his  hair,  that  waved  down  from  under  his 
huntsman's  cap,  in  the  unmilitary  fashion  of  that  peaceful 
time,  was  of  bright  brown.  His  cheeks,  just  touched  with 
healthy  bronze,  were  slightly  shaded  with  as  yet  unshaven 
down.  As  the  tramp  came  up,  this  equestrian  Adonis  was 
trying  to  unhasp  the  gate  with  the  handle  of  his  hunting 
crop. 

"  Here,  my  good  man ! "  he  called  out,  in  a  voice  which 
was  at  the  same  time  clear  and  soft — almost  too  soft  to 
agree  with  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  though  in  full 
accord  with  his  features.  "Here.  Just  undo  this  con- 
founded gate  for  me. — Thank  you ;  that'll  do. — Hang  it, 
I've  got  no  change.  Never  mind — here's  enough  for  a 
glass  of  beer,"  and  he  threw  a  penny  into  the  dust,  and 
cantered  off  towards  Gressford. 

The  tramp  picked  up  the  penny,  looked  after  the  young 
man,  and  walked  back,  as  well  as  his  weary,  hungry  limbs 
would  carry  him,  to  Stackworth.  He  peeped  into  the 
baker's  shop  and  found  it  empty. 

When  Mrs.  Morse  came  in  five  minutes  later,  she  found 
a  penny,  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  way,  lying  on  the 
counter. 

"  Is  this  the  way  to  leave  the  change  about,  thee  great 
hulking  oaf?  "  she  said  to  the  baker. 

As  for  the  tramp,  he  ended  his  first  day's  march  by 
creeping  back  to  the  white  gate  and  into  the  wood,  where 
he  found  a  corner  in  which  to  lie  down.  Happily  there  is 
no  rent  to  pay  for  a  lodging  in  the  Hdtel  d  la  belle  Etoile — 
and,  if  there  is  no  supper,  there  is  no  bilL 

II. 

The  next  morning  rose  as  brightly  as  that  of  yesterday 
had  risen  gloomily.  The  guest  of  old  mother  Earth  break- 
fasted, at  last,  upon  the  sumptuous  fare  of  blackberries, 
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served  in  a  sauce  of  dew,  and  washed  down  with  cold 
brook-water  from  the  Beck.  But  he  was  stiff  and  cramped, 
and  his  bones  ached  with  lying  out  of  doors  through  a  long 
cold  October  night,  and  he  was  chilled  and  hungry  to  the 
very  marrow  of  his  bones.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  tramp  on.  His  next  stage  on  the  road  to 
possible  work  and  probable  starvation  was  the  village  of 
Gressford  St.  Mary. 

The  village — some  called  it  town — of  Gressford  St.  Mary 
is  entered  from  the  south,  or  Melmouth  side,  by  Gressford 
Green — a  broad  open  space  of  turf,  with  a  smithy  and  a 
dozen  labourers'  cottages  for  circumference,  and  a  noble  oak 
tree,  four  centuries  old,  for  its  centre.  The  forge  was 
already  hard  at  work,  for  it  was  a  good  two  hours  after 
sunrise,  and  the  village  children  were  already  on  their  way 
to  learn  the  alphabet  in  the  schoolroom,  or  to  forget  it  in  the 
fields.  Suddenly,  however,  as  the  tramp  approached,  the 
forge  ceased  working,  and  the  children,  no  doubt  willing 
enough  to  loiter,  set  up  a  buzz  of  expectation.  The 
tramp,  for  a  moment,  thought  that  Farmer  Holmes  had 
been  preparing  him  an  inhospitable  reception,  but  he  was 
soon  undeceived  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  fife  and  the  sharp 
beat  of  a  drum.  The  children  ran  forward :  he  leaned 
against  the  smithy  door — at  any  rate  he  might  absorb  a 
little  heat  without  having  to  pay  the  forge.  And  thus, 
with  dull  and  dazed  eyes,  he  languidly  watched  a  grand 
procession  make  its  triumphant  entry  into  Gressford  St. 
Mary. 

This  procession  consisted  of  three  persons. 

The  leader,  who  whistled  so  shrilly  through  the  Pan 
pipes  and  who  tapped  with  such  inartistic  regularity  on  the 
side  drum,  was  a  bronzed  and  bearded  fellow,  with  a  chin 
like  a  blue  scrubbing  brush,  fat,  shabby,  and  wholly  run  to 
seed,  with  the  reddest  nose  and  the  sallowest  cheeks  ever 
turned  out  by  nature  or  art  since  the  days  of  Bardolph. 
His  black  eyes  were  bleared,  and  were  set  deep  under 
beetle  brows.  Golden  earrings — unless  they  were  of  brass 
— ornamented  leathery  flaps  that  served  for  ears,  and  pro- 
jected from  a  black  skull  as  closely  cropped  as  the  con- 
vict's own.    His  clothes  were  of  commr^  fustian  and 
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corduroy,  but  displayed  a  silver  watch-chain.  The  whole 
make-up  was  the  reverse  of  attractive,  but  then  the  Pan 
pipes  and  the  drum — they  were  enough  to  draw  all  the 
dilettanti  in  the  country  side,  even  without  the  rest  of  the 
troupe. 

The  Second  member  of  the  procession  would  have  puz- 
zled a  zoologist  to  decide  whether  it  was  strictly  quadruped 
or  strictly  biped.  This  was  a  brown  bear,  who  walked  pom- 
pously on  his  hind  legs  and  waved  his  sharp  nose,  like  the 
top  of  a  drum-major's  pole,  in  time  to  the  tune.  Nor  was 
he  altogether  a  common  brown  bear.  He  was  an  ursine 
Anak,  and  his  clotted  and  dusty  wool  was  as  thick  and 
shaggy  as  that  of  a  pair  of  common  Bruins.  He  was  muz- 
zled, of  course ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  a  monster  well 
qualified  to  add  to  the  pastoral  charm  of  the  pipes  the  ex- 
citement of  a  no  less  delicious  terror. 

But  the  bear-leader,  the  warder  of  this  great  beast,  who 
led  him  with  a  frayed  cord  as  lightly  as  if  it  had  been  spun 
by  a  spider,  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  three.  It 
was  a  tiny,  fairy-like  little  girl,  whose  golden  head  scarce 
reached  up  to  her  captive's  haunches.  Her  curls  waved 
down  over  her  dingy  white  frock  speckled  with  scraps  of 
tinsel,  tumbled  down  over  her  big  sapphire  eyes,  and  tried 
in  vain  to  hide  her  merry  smile.  She  looked  trans- 
cendently  proud  of  her  savage  charge,  as  she  half  trotted, 
half  danced  along  by  his  side,  with  only  her  baby  hand  to 
hold  his  halter,  and  only  an  osier  twig,  peeled  spirally,  to 
bring  him  back  to  order  in  case  he  should  forget  his  good 
manners.  It  was  the  most  outlandish  group  in  the  world 
that  took  up  its  station  on  this  homely  village  green — the 
rascally  looking  piper,  the  grotesque  beast,  and  an  innocent 
and  happy  child  for  their  queen. 

The  piper  took  his  stand  in  front  of  the  oak, 
whistled  a  lively  flourish,  and  addressed  the  people  of 
Gressford. 

"  Messieurs  et  Mesdames"  he  began,  in  a  hoarse,  show- 
man's voice,  made  up  in  equal  proportions  of  fog  and 
brandy.  "  Gentlemen  and  ladies, /a/'  vof  jeu — I  would  say, 
ze  comkdie  go  to  commence.  She  'ere  is  Miss  Firefly: 
'E-zere  is  Mister  Oscar,  who  'ave  dance  before  ze  King  and 
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ze  'ouse  of  Common  and  ze  Lor*  Maire.  Houp-la,  Mister 
Oscar — zese  gentlemen  and  ladies  ^ure  ze  noblesse^  ze  nobs, 
of  dis  so  charming  boutg.    Commence,  then  ! " 

Oscar  placed  his  right  paw  on  his  breast  and  made  a  low 
bow,  and  then  a  profound  curtsey,  to  the  noblesse  of  Gress- 
ford  St.  Mary.  Then  the  Frenchman  struck  up  the-Sailor's 
Hornpipe :  die  bear  began  to  shuffle  in  time,  with  his  nose 
turned  up  to  the  sky  like  a  rope-dancer,  and  with  his  fore- 
paws  holding  imaginary  petticoats,  like  a  ballet  girl.  The 
child  stood  gravely  in  front,  and  beat  time  with  her  willow 
wand,  as  if  it  were  the  b&ton  of  an  opera  conductor.  The 
pas  seul  ended  with  a  summersault 

Then  another  air  began — a  stately  minuet  de  la  cour. 
Oscar  and  Firefly  took  their  places  solemnly,  and  began 
the  whole  ceremony  of  the  courtly  measure.  The  huge 
cavalier  stepped,  shuffled,  and  bowed  as  if'  it  were  a  func- 
tion of  the  most  intense  and  solemn  importance :  the  little 
lady  glided  and  curtseyed  as  if  she  enjoyed  it,  and  with  all 
her  heart  in  her  tripping  toes.  When  this  concluded  with  a 
double  summersault  on  the  part  of  the  cavalier,  the  music 
changed  to  a  gavotte,  and  men  to  a  waltz,  in  which,  the 
bear  turned  round  and  round  slowly,  making  ponderous 
revolutions  about  the  oak  tree  like  a  planet  revolving  on 
its  own  axis  while  circling  round  the  sun;  while  his 
mistress  skipped  round  and  round  as  round  the  revolving 
planet  dances  its  moon.  This  act  concluded  with  a  loving 
embrace,  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  for  ever, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  bound,  the  child  was  on  the  bear's 
back,  and,  to  the  time  of  a  slow  march,  promenading 
round  the  ring  and  offering  to  every  spectator  in  turn  a  tin 
bowl. 

Such  a  performance  as  this  did  not  belong  to  the  every- 
day life  of  Gressford  St  Mary,  and  the  halfpence,  even  in 
those  hard  times,  were  not  few.  Even  Mrs.  Morse,  from 
Stackworth,  gave  the  price  of  a  roll  At  last  in  the  course 
of  her  tour  the  child  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  smithy.  The 
leather-aproned  blacksmith  dropped  more  than  one  copper 
into  the  tin  pan.  The  convict,  however,  could  only  smile 
deprecatingly  and  hold  out  empty  hands. 

She  turned  her  blue  eyes,  full  of  wonder,  upon  him,  as  if 
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unaccustomed  to  denial  They  were  not  quick  or  bright  as 
yet,  though  they  might  well  become  so.  At  present  they 
were  too  large,  too  childlike,  and  too  blue.  But,  young  as 
they  were,  such  a  life  had  accustomed  them  to  look  out 
straight  into  the  open  world  and  to  judge  with  the  instinct 
of  dogs  and  children — those  kindred  and  sympathetic 
creatures  who  are  unconfused  by  the  mazes  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  the  clouds  of  cultured  reason.  The  man 
looked  so  worn,  so  sad,  so  starved,  so  cold !  He  was 
literally  on  the  point  of  feinting  for  want  of  food:  his 
cheeks  had  grown  yet  sallower  and  hollower  than  before, 
and  his  old  clothes  hung  yet  more  shabbily  and  loosely  on 
his  meagre  limbs.  She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  timid  but 
ready  smile,  and  dropped  the  blacksmith's  three  pennies 
into  his  own. 

He  started  at  the  touch  of  the  coins,  still  warm  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  forge,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  heart 
so  as  to  prevent  his  speaking  a  word.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  shake  his  head  and  try  to  restore  the  halfpence  to  the 
tin  pan.  But— 

"Au  voleur,  Oscar!"  she  exclaimed,  and  the  bear  showed 
his  yellow  teeth  and  growled  significantly,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  snatch  back  his  hand.  She  laid  her  wand 
gently  on  the  beast's  side  and  rode  on,  throwing  a  smile 
back  over  her  shoulder,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
pointing  to  the  piper  with  her  wand,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Please  don't  get  me  into  a  scrape,  or  I  shall  catch  it  I 
must  have  my  own-way,  and  Oscar  shall  see  that  I  do." 
Then  the  procession,  re-formed  itself  and  marched  away. 
The  crowd  ran  after,  and  the  tramp,  still  leaning  against  the 
smithy  door,  followed  with  his  eyes. 

"My  post  don't  warit.no  shoulder  grease  this  morning," 
said  the  smith  as  he  went  back  to  work.  "If  you  can 
afford  to  hulk  about  in  work  time  I  can't  Yon's  the  way 
up  town,  if  you  be  going  there." 

The  tjamp  looked  at  the  three  pennies  tenderly,  gathered 
himself  together,  and  moved  on. 

Just  round  the  corner  and  across  the  green  he  saw  what 
of  all  things  he  most  needed  now  that  he  was  the  possessor 
of  coin  of  the  realm — the  village  tavern,  projecting  slightly 
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from  between  two  cottages,  and  flush  with  the  footway,  over 
which,  from  a  rusty  iron  bar,  hung  the  sign-board.  The 
tavern  was  old,  for  the  upper  story  was  lighted  with  lattice- 
work, and  projected  over  the  entrance  floor.  But  the  sign 
must  have  been  painted  when  the  house  was  new,  to  judge 
from  the  condition  of  its  subject,  which  would  have  defied 
the  most  skilful  decipherer  of  hieroglyphics.  There  was  a 
black  something  upon  a  black  ground — a  black  horse,  it 
might  be,  for  over  it,  in  letters  that  had  once  been  white, 
was  written — 

THE  BLAC         R  E 
And  underneath,  in  somewhat  fresher  letters,  the  more 
important  announcement — 

I,  IOYCE, 

Lisensed  to,  Be  Drunk  on  the  Premises, 

N,  B,  Good  Acodomation  for  Man  &  Beast. 

A  long  ladder  leaned  against  the  frame  in  which  the  sign 
swung. 

The  tramp  at  last  ventured  to  hold  up  his  head,  walked 
through  the  door,  and  asked  a  country  maid-servant  for 
some  bread,  cheese,  and  beer.  She  tossed  up  her  chin  and 
went  into  a  back  parlour,  from  which  came,  after  a  minute 
or  two,  a  heavy,  red-faced  man,  who  said — 

"  So  you  want  sum'at  to  eat,  do  you,  master?  Well,  I've 
no  sort  of  objection,  if  you'll  let  me  see  what  colour  your 
money  be." 

"  And  welcome.  So  far  as  concerns  my  appetite,  it  is  of 
the  exact  colour  of  threepence.  I  want  as  much  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale  as  will  precisely  match  that  colour." 

"  Ah !  Betty,  put  a  mug  of  beer  out  on  the  horse- 
block, and  cut  a  crust  off  the  old  loaf,  and  a  bit  off  that 
new  cheese.  There,  my  man — there  be  your  three  pen- 
n'orth— and  a  good  three  penn'orth,  too." 

He  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  horse-block,  and  forced 
his  fainting  appetite  into  action.  But  even  the  feeling  that 
he  could  pay  for  his  dinner  could  not  prevent  his  being 
aware  that  the  dull  eyes  of  Mr.  Joyce,  who  leaned  in  the 
doorway,  were  not  regarding  him  either  trustfully  or  kindly. 
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Even  though  he  could  afford  them,  he  was  still  eating  the 
bread  of  bitterness  and  drinking  the  ale  of  affliction. 
Nevertheless  his  stomach,  after  a  mouthful  or  two,  re- 
covered its  power,  in  spite  of  the  stony  hardness  of  the 
cheese,  and  he  ate  and  drank  until  the  yet  stonier  look  of 
the  red-faced  man  provoked  him  to  break  silence. 

"  That  sign  of  yours,  sir,"  he  said,  looking  up,  "  seems 
a  bit  the  worse  for  wear." 

"And  pray  what  be  that  to  you?"  he  was  answered. 
"  So  be  you  too,  for  what  that  comes  to." 

Clearly  Gressford  St.  Mary  was  not  a  part  of  the  polite 
world.  After  so  discouraging  a  tu  quoque  by  way  of  reply 
to  his  experiment  in  art  criticism,  it  would  be  obviously 
rash  to  venture  upon  a  criticism  of  the  cheese. 

Indeed  Mr.  Joyce's  attention  was  otherwise  engaged. 

"Here  you  are  at  last,  are  you,  you  young  limb?"  he 
said  to  a  very  small  boy  in  a  carter's  smock  frock  who  ran 
up  out  of  breath.  "  A  pretty  long  while  you've  been  over 
a  dozen  yards  !   Well  ?  " 

"Please — sir — Mr.  Joyce — Mrs.  Wickin  do  say — he've 
been  took  uncommon  bad — with  they  cockles  o'  hisn,  and 
can't  come  nowhere  for  nowt  for  nobody." 

"Took  bad,  you  young  rip?  And  he  to  do  my  job  here? 
I  don't  wipe  off  his  score  in  a  hurry,  he'll  see — that's  all. 
When'll  he  be  out  again  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mrs.  Wickin  do  say  Doctor  do 
say,  says  he,  Mr.  Wickin  won't  be  no  good  for  nowt  to 
nobody  till  over  come  Sunday,  and  then  as  you  must  bide 
till  Parson's  have  he's  job  done." 

"  Parson  be  .    Here,  Master  Fletcher.    Here's  a 

pretty  kettle — that  there  Wickin  took  bad  and  my  sign  to 
be  done  afore  Sunday — and  every  tramper  turning  up  his 
nose  at'n  as  goes  by." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Joyce,"  said  Master  Fletcher,  with  the  grave 
deliberation  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Owls.  "Well, 
Mr.  Joyce,  I  be  main  sorry  to  hear  that  o'  Wickin.  But 
about  that  board,  I  be  main  agen  doin'  un  up  at  all,  I  be- 
When  things  do  get  black  of  their  own  nature  like,  what  I 
say  is,  Let  'em  be.  I  never  knowed  a  change  come  with- 
out a  tail  to  the  back  of  'n,  and  what  I  do  say  is,  Mind 
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sum'at  don't  happen  if  you  do  go  a  painting  up  that  there 
board." 

"That's  how  you  think,  Master  Fletcher.  I  go  along 
with  the  times — that's  the  thing.  'Twere  but  last  week 
Parson's  self  rode  by  and  calls  out  to  I,  '  Hulloa,  there, 
Joyce,  you're  all  behindhand  here — they've  gotten  sum'at 
like  a  picture  over  our  New  Inn  out  at  Beckfield — do  make 
a  man  thirst  only  to  look  at'n.'  So  says  I,  *  New  Inn  be 
blowed :  we'll  show  what  Gressford  can  do  in  the  picture 
line  afore  you  preaches  your  next  sermon.'  And  Parson 
nor  no  Parson  can't  say  as  what  I  say  I  don't  stick  to  like 
a  man." 

"  There  be  sum'at  in  that  too,  Mr.  Joyce.  I  be  a  Gress- 
ford man,  I  be,  man  and  boy,  and  my  father  afore  me,  and 
I  never  said,  Let  Beckfield  have  the  go  by  o'  we.  Why 
don't  you  send  after  that  there  Beckfield  man  if  Wickin 
can't  do?" 

"Why  don't  I  send  after  the  Beckfield  man, v Master 
Fletcher?  Because  the  Beckfield  man  married  my  own 
father's  own  sister,  as  you  do  ought  to  know,  Master 
Fletcher,  and  did  me  out  of  that  there  fifty  pound.  And 
what's  more,  he  knows  it  too.  Likely  I'd  touch  the  old 
thief  with  our  Betty's  besom,  that's  why,  nor  he  shan't 
touch  my  board.  And  whatfd  they  say  at  Beckfield  if 
Gressford  has  to  go  out  there  to  get  a  bit  o'  colouring 
done?" 

The  tramp,  who  had  now  worked  through  his  cheese, 
swallowed  his  last  drop  of  beer  and  rose  from  the  horse- 
block. 

"lama  painter  by  trade,"  he  said  quietly.  "  111  paint 
your  sign  by  sunset  for  half-a-crown." 

The  landlord  looked  over  the  candidate  for  Mr.  Wickin's* 
office  from  head  to  foot,  and,  like  Farmer  Holmes,  glanced 
at  his  hands. 

"  You  be  a  painter,  be  you  ?  And  you'll  do  my  job  for 
two  shillin',  will  you?  What  be  your  name?  Where  be 
you  from  ?  " 

"  I  said  half-a-crown,  Mr.  Joyce — not  two  shillings.  My 
name  is — is  Richards.    I  come  from  Melmouth." 
Mr.  Joyce  shook  his  head  and  then  scratched  it 
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"You  be  out  o'  work,  I  take  it?  Work  flat,  Melmouth 
way?" 

"  lam  out  of  work— and  have  been  ill." 

"  Eh*  Master  Fletcher  ?   What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Joyce,  I  don't  like  strangers,  nohow.  But 
then  go  further  and  fare  worse — there  be  sum'at  in  that 
too." 

"Well,  my  man,  as  you're  out  o'  work  and  this  be  a  odd 
job  like,  not  regular,  and  as  I  don't  know  what  sort  o'  work 
yours  be,  and  .you  can't  charge  for  the  colouring  pots  and 
things — there  be  Mr.  Wickin's  handy  in  the  house  now — 
why,  say  half-a-crown  with  threepence-halfjpenny  off  for  your 
feed — there  were  a  odd  ha'p'orth  o*  cheese — that'll  be  just 
two  and  twopence-halfpenny — not  bad  to  happen  on  by  the 
roadside,  eh,  Master?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  but  fair  I  should  pay  my  bill  Done.  I'll 
paint  you  an  historical  picture  for  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence-halfpenny, and  I'll  begin  this  moment,  if  youll  have 
out  Mr.  Wickin's  colouring  pots  and  things." 

So  saying  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  showed  a  better  development  of  muscle  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  his  general  air  of  feebleness.  The 
pots  and  brushes  were  brought  out  by  Betty :  he  climbed 
-  the  ladder,  slung  them  to  the  iron  bar,  and  was  ready  to 
begin. 

"  Mr.  Joyce  ! "  he  called  out.  "  This  is  to  be  the  Black 
something — it  is  at  present  the  Black  everything." 

"  What— can't  you  read,  man  ?  The  Black  Prince,  to  be 
sure.  And  mind  you  speuVn  right — don't  you  be  like  old 
Wickin,  as  wanted  to  put  two  C's  in  'comodation.  You 
follow  the  letters,  just  as  they  be." 

"That's  right,  Mr.  Joyce,"  said  Master  Fletcher.  "Don't 
let  we  have  no  new  fengles  down  here." 

It  was  now  past  school-time ;  and  the  same  little  crowd 
which  had  patronised  the  performances  of  the  dancing  bear 
now  gathered  round  the  door  of  the  Black  Prince  to  watch 
the  painting  of  the  new  sign.  The  painter  worked  away, 
without  looking  up  or  down,  or  pausing  for  a  moment, 
except  occasionally  to  draw  back  from  his  work  in  order  to 
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take  a  general  view  of  it,  like  artists  of  a  higher  branch  of 
the  profession.  The  landlord  himself,  his  patron,  also 
spent  half  his  time  in  his  doorway,  looking*  on,  and  proud 
of  an  attraction  that  had  already  more  than  repaid  his 
outlay  in  sundry  pots  of  ale.  It  was  an  event  that  was 
entirely  novel  to  the  new  generation  of  Gressford  St  Mary, 
and,  to  the  older  inhabitants,  like  Master  Fletcher,  recalled 
the  golden  days  when  the  old  sign  was  new.  Once  only 
did  the  painter  start.  It  was  when  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  a 
horse  stop  at  the  door  and  when,  looking  down  for  an  ~ 
instant,  he  caught  sight  of  Farmer  'Holmes.  But  he  did 
not  relax  his  attention ;  on  the  contrary,  he  only  put  his 
face  closer  to  the  board.  He  therefore  did  not  see  the 
farmer  point  him  out  and  whisper  confidentially  to  the 
landlord  before  trotting  away. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset  he  unhooked  his  pots,  came 
down  from  the  ladder,  put  on  his  coat,  and  called  out  to 
the  landlord — 

"  There.    What  8o  you  say  to  that  for  two  and  two- 
pence-halfpenny ?  " 

The  landlord  looked  up  at  the  sign,  and  said,  thrusting 
his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets — 

"A  bargain's  a  bargain,  my  man,  and  business  is  business 
— that's  what  I  say." 

The  painter's  face  fell  "  Don't  let  me  hear  you  say 
that,  Mr.  Joyce.  I  never  yet  knew  a  man  say  '  Business  is 
business,'  unless  he  was  going  to  do  something  he  felt  was 
shabby — and  of  that,  of  course,  you  are  incapable.  A 
bargain  is  never  exactly  a  bargain  to  a  just  man,  nor 
business  business  to  a  kind  one.  Sir,  that  Black  Prince  is 
well  worth  two  half-crowns." 

"  Black  Prince  !  You  call  that  fellow  up  there  with  them 
three  feathers  a  Black  Prince  !  Why,  he's  as  white-faced  as 
a  Weyport  wether.  Black  Prince  !  If  he  weren't  a  nigger, 
what  did  they  call  'n  Black  for  ?  " 

"There  ben't  no  saying  agen  that,"  said  old  Mr.  Fletcher, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  It  be  a  main  pretty  pictur,  but  I  shall 
main  miss  the  old  'n.  Now  he  were  black — a  right  down 
good  'un." 
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The  unlucky  painter  said  meekly — 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  you  required  a  portrait  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Le  Boo." 

"I  bargained  for  one  thing,  and  you've  given  me  another, 
that's  all.    A  bargain's  a  bargain — no  work,  no  pay." 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  argue  with  you,  Mr.  Joyce :  and 
Master  Fletcher,  who,  I  see,  has  an  eye  for  pictures,  shall  be 
.  umpire.  What  would  you  say  if  I  refused  to  pay  your  bill 
on  the  ground  that,  when  I  asked  for  cheese,  Mrs.  Betty 
brought  me  what  was  seemingly  an  exceptionally  hard  lump 
of  chalk-stone?" 

The  controversy,  carried  on  anything  but  privately,  at 
once  began  to  draw  a  yet  larger  crowd — possibly  in  the 
hope  that  the  dispute  might  end  in  something  stronger  than 
words.  As  the  landlord  did  not  reply  immediately,  the 
painter  added — 

"  I  have  some  impression  you  would  call  me  a  rogue." 
.  "A  rogue  ?  And  what  be  you  but  a  rogue  ?  A  rogue  ? 
And  so  you  be  a  rogue.  I  didn't  know  when  I  let  you 
mowl  about  my  board  as  you  were  naught  but  a  gaol-bird 
of  Weyport.  Master  Richards,  indeed  !  A  precious  sight 
of  an  honest  man's  money  you'll  see — the  chap  as  Farmer 
Holmes  tried  for  committing  forgery  on  the  Earl's  self  when 
he  were  but  my  Lord  Calmont  in  the  old  Earl's  time — be 
off,  or  I'll  send  for  constable;  and  if  thee  be  a  cheating 
rogue  I'll  have  thee  in  the  stocks  for  one,  and  a  tramping 
thief  beside." 

The  word  "stocks"  was  not  altogether  without  effect 
upon  one  of  the  bystanders.  The  French  piper,  who  had 
been  loafing  about  the  tap  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  there 
consuming  gin  and  water  half  the  day,  stole  quietly  away. 

The  forger  turned  a  little  paler,  if  that  were  possible. 
But  he  kept  his  temper,  though  a  murmur  of  ill-omened 
sound  ran  round  the  little  circle. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  no  striving  against  Fate 
and  Farmer  Holmes.  Quite  right,  Mr.  Joyce :  never  lose 
your  wholesome  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  every  British 
juryman,  or  in  that  gospel — which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
find  in  your  copy  of  the  Bible — that  teaches  what  is  to  be 
done  to  a  dog  with  a  bad  name.    But,  that  you  may  learn 
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that  even  a  forger  may  be  penny  honest  if  pound  dishonest, 
here  is  threepence  for  my  chalk  and  beer.  If  I  had  it,  you 
should  have  the  extra  halfpenny  besides,  but  to  that  extent 
I  must  beat  down  your  bill." 

The  landlord  took  the  three  pennies,  which  had  now 
passed  from  the  smith  to  Firefly,  from  Firefly  to  the  forger, 
and  from  th;  forger  to  him,  without  a  protest  Why  should 
he  not  take  them  ?  Paying  a  rogue  and  being  paid  by  one 
are,  even  in  grammar,  widely  different  things. 

"I  minds  that  there  forging  matter  well,"  said  Master 
Fletcher,  in  his  most  deliberate  manner.  "That  be  the 
rascal,  sure  as  eggs.   I  doubt  we  ought  to  let  'n  go." 

The  blacksmith's  voice  was  of  too  deep  a  quality  to  be 
heard  above  the  chatter.  But  one  magic  word  of  his  was 
distinctly  audible.    It  was  "  horsepond." 

The  Earl  of  Wendale  was  clearly  a  popular  nobleman  in 
his  domain  of  Carabas;  and  the  blacksmith's  word  was 
approved. 

The  circle  already  began  to  close  round  its  intended 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  after-justice,  when  those  who 
were  pushed  back  by  the  stronger  followers  of  the  black- 
smith beyond  the  foot-way  had  to  scatter  before  another 
horseman  who  came  up  at  a  round  trot.  He  drew  up  his 
magnificent  grey  hunter,  and  nodded  graciously  to  the  caps 
that  were  doffed  on  all  sides.  The  forger  looked  up,  and 
saw  the  same  young  man  who  had  tossed  him  the  penny 
for  opening  a  gate  the  day  before. 

"  Holloa,  Joyce,"  said  the  rider,  in  his  soft  voice ; 
"  What's  all  this  ?  And  who's  that  old  fellow  ?  I  thought 
when  I  saw  the  ring,  I  was  in  for  a  fight — but  surely  that 
old  man  isn't  up  to  your  weight  ?  Perhaps,  though,  it's 
with  Master  Fletcher?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Your  lordship  will  have  your  lordship's 
joke,  my  lord,"  said  the  landlord,  forcing  a  laugh,  and 
bowing  low;  while  the  tramp  celebrated  his  escape  from 
the  horsepond  by  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  ladder. 

"  Well,  Joyce ;  what  is  it  ?  n 

"It  be  just  this,  my  lord.  This  here  man,  my  lord, 
were  to  do  a  bit  of  a  day's  job  for  I,  and  did  it  all  as  wrong 
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as  wrong,  and  wants  to  be  paid  all  the  same.  I  tells  'n, 
and  likewise  Mr.  Fletcher,  as  that  aren't  fair  nor  English, 
nor  more  it  be." 

"  Come,  where's  the  man  ?  I'll  be  judge  between  you, 
and  hold  my  court  in  my  saddle,  as  I  daresay  the  Cal- 
monts  have  done  before  now.  Call  the  plaintiff,  Master 
Fletcher — where  is  he  ?  Oh,  that's  he — by  Jove,  the  old 
fellow  that  unhooked  the  gate  for  me  yesterday.  I  never 
forget  a  face — never.  Now  we  will  go  to  work  in  form. 
What  was  the  job  ?  " 

"  'Twere  doing  up  my  sign,  my  lord,  as  Wickin  was  ill. 
And  so  "  

"  Wait  a  bit,  Joyce — the  plaintiff  first.  Now  then,  my 
man,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"I  am  a  stranger,"  he  said.  "Am  I  speaking  to  the 
Earl  of  Wendale  ?" 

His  accent  was  so  startlingly  out  of  keeping  with  his 
apparent  rank  that  the  Earl,  while  quieting  his  impatient 
seat  of  justice,  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  saw  what  ail 
the  rest  had  seen — a  wretched  looking  tramp,  worn  out 
and  broken  down  with  the  privations  of  two  days.  On 
his  side,  the  tramp  eyed  the  Earl  with  a  long  and  pene- 
trating look  from  his  dull  grey  eyes. 

"I  am  Lord  Wendale.  Come,  man,  out  with  it — 
Bayard  wants  to  get  home,  and  so  do  I." 

The  man  increased  the  stoop  of  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  fixedly  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke  again. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  dare  say  you  may  think  half-a- 
crown  a  very  small  matter.  I  don't.  I'm  a  painter  by 
trade,  looking  out  for  jobs,  and  so  "— ■ — 

"A  house-painter  ?   Well — anctt  to  Pittore  !  and  so  ?  " 

"And  so  I  engaged  to  paint  that  sign  for  Mr.  Joyce, 
whom  you — whom  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  the 
defendant,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  me  on  two  pleas. 
First"  

"Are  you  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  painter  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  he  be,  my  lord!" — began  the  defendant, 
again ;  but  the  judge  said,  "  Wait  a  bit,  Joyce, — you'll 
have  your  turn.    First  ?  " 

"  First,  that  he  engaged  me  to  paint  a  Black  Prince,, 
and  that  I  painted  the  Black  Prince"— 
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"  Painter,  lawyer,  logician  ?  You  seem  a  strange  fel- 
low, as  well  as  a  stranger.    Well  ?" 

"And  secondly,  because  he  holds  that  a  man  once 
tainted  with  felony  has  no  right  to  recover  payment  for 
work  done  since  his  discharge. 

"  What — a  discharged  convict  too  ?  By  Jove,  this  is 
interesting — I  take  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns discharged  prisoners.  I  must  look  into  this — lucky 
I  came  this  way.  Mr.  Joyce,  it  is  un-Christian,  it  is 
unphilanthropic  in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  hard  on  men 
who  on  coming  out  of  gaol  show  a  desire  to  gain  their 
living  in  an  honest  way.  It  is  better  to  have  work  spoiled 
by  a  discharged  burglar  than  to  have  it  well  done  by  an 
honest  man." 

Mr.  Joyce  and  Master  Fletcher  stared,  as  well  they 
might.    But  Lord  Wendale  continued — 

"I  see  I  surprise  you.  I  have  seen  other  people  stare  also. 
But  never  mind — Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit ;  Truth 
won't  be,  stared  down,  even  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now, 
Mr.  Joyce,  before  I  hear  your  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I 
must  do  two  things.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  plain- 
tiff's most  logical  distinction  between  the  indefinite  and 
the  definite  article,  and  ask  you  if  the  idea  implied  in  the 
word  the  is  not  contained  in  the  idea  implied  in  the  word  a. 
Also  to  the  bearings  of  the  legal  question.  Also  to  the 
other  yet  wider  bearings  of  the  question,  so  far  as  it  in- 
cludes the  domain  of  Christian,  social,  political  and  philan- 
thropic ethics.  The  other  thing  I  must  do  is  to  have  a 
look  at  the  work.  But  first  for  your  answer.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  the  definite  and  indefinite  article  ?  " 

Master  Fletcher  held  up  both  his  hands.  "  Wonderful 
clever — wonderful  clever!  Parson  couldn't  beat  that 
there ! " 

But  Mr.  Joyce  scratched  his  ear  in  despair. 

"  I  ben't  no  college  scholard,  my  lord — all  I  know  is  as 
this  'ere  chap  did  my  sign  all  wrong,  and  as  how  "  

"  Let  me  see  the  sign."  He  turned  his  horse's  head  to 
the  tavern  door  and  looked  up. 

"  By  Jove  ! " 

There,  upon  Bayard,  his  own  grey  hunter,  painted  with 
life,  spirit,  and  anatomical  fidelity,  though  hastily,  pranced 
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a  portrait  of  himself,  except  that,  instead  of  a  scarlet  coat, 
he  wore  a  suit  of  black-blue  steel  armour,  and  for  a  hunting 
cap,  a  helmet  with  the  visor  raised  and  surmounted  with 
three  sable  ostrich  plumes.  It  was  no  finished  picture,  - 
but  it  showed  a  master's  mind  and  hand.  Beneath  the 
charger's  hoofs,  on  the  trampled  turf,  lay  two  dinted 
shields — one  covered  with  fleur-de-lys,  the  other  bearing 
an  eagle  displayed.  In  a  cloudy  distance,  undefined  forms 
were  confused  in  the  lurid  dust  of  battle.  And  underneath, 
in  bright  new  letters,  was  written,  as  if  for  half-mocking 
satire  on  a  battle-field,  and  on  its  hero, 

Good  Accommodation  for  Man  and  Beast: 

ICH  DIEN 

JOHN  JOYCE, 

Licensed  to  be  Drunk  on  the  Premises. 

"By  Jove — Painter,  lawyer,  logician,  convict — artist — 
genius ! "  cried  out  the  young  Earl,  rising  in  his  stirrups 
and  examining  the  sign-board  critically  through  his  eye- 
glass.   "  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  " 

The  landlord,  though  utterly  bewildered  at  the  unex- 
pected turn  things  had  taken,  had  still  one  trump  card — 
the  very  ace  of  trumps.  "  May  I  speak  now,  my  lord  ?  " 
he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  speak  away,  it's  your  turn.  Why,  it's  a  regular 
Wouvermans.  Look  at  yourself,  Bayard  ;  and  the  Prince ! 
Why,  it's  a  Titian,  a  Holbein  \ " 

"You  want  his  name,  my  lord!  I  had'n  from  Mr. 
Holmes  from  beyond  Stackworth,  my  lord,  as  was  a  Jury. 
'Tis  Fransize  the  Forger — him  as  forged  your  own  lord- 
ship's own  name  when  your  lordship  were  Lord  Calmont. 
Fransize  the  Forger,  that's  who  he  be  !  " 

"  Francis  the  Forger  ?  This  is  interesting  indeed,  by 
Jove !  What  opportunities  wasted — what  genius  thrown 
away !  Terrible  !  Mr.  Joyce,  I  am  not  pleased  with  you. 
Forger  or  no  forger,  this  man  is  a  genius — he  has  painted 
you  a  picture  that  I  myself  should  be  proud  to  hang  up  at 
Beckfield.  If  I  know  anything  I  know  a  good  picture. 
What's  more,  Mr.  Joyce,  you  thought  to  put  me  on  your  side 
by  trying  to  stir  me  up  to  a  most  contemptible  revenge. 
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If  it  was  I  whom  this  man  sought  to  injure  in  my  purse— 
which  is  trash — that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  be 
too  large-minded  to  bear  petty  malice.  Genius  is  glorious, 
Mr.  Joyce,  but  in  a  discharged  prisoner  it  is  sublime. 
And  to  think  such  a  discovery  has  been  made  by  me !  It 
is  simply  the  most  interesting  thing  I  ever  heard  of  since 
the  days  of  the  early  painters.  Art  and  Philanthropy — the 
Studio  and  the  Gaol.  What  a  marvellous  combination! 
Now,  listen  to  me  all  of  you.  I  don't  expect  all  the  ten- 
ants on  the  Wendale  estate  to  recognise  genius,  but  I  do 
expect  all  of  you  to  treat  with  the  utmost  respect  every  dis- 
charged prisoner  who  comes  among  you  to  work  like  an 
honest  man.  Now,  Mr.  Joyce,  you  were  talking  about  a 
Black  Prince.   Who  was  he  ?  " 

-  "  A  Black  Prince,  my  lord.  A  black  'un  be  one  as  be  a 
black  'un,  and  a  white  'un  be  one  as  be  a  white  'un ;  and  no- 
body can  say  nothing  against  that  there,  and  that  I  sticks 
to." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Francis  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Joyce,  my  lord.  Black  is  black — 
white  is  white ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  popularly  supposed.  But 
by  this  Black  Prince  I  meant  the  White  Prince  with  whom 
your  lordship's  great  ancestor,  Sir  Richard  de  Caumont, 
fought  at  Poictiers." 

"  Painter,  lawyer,  logician,  convict,  artist,  genius,  forger, 
herald,  historian — you  are  Crichton  redivivus  !  Mr.  Joyce, 
you  must  pay  the  half-crown.  By  Jove,  no  friend  of  art 
had  ever  such  a  chance  before,  not  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ! 
Wonderful !  and  but  for  me  genius  like  this  would  be  lost 
to  the  world.  A  convict  painter,  and  the  very  man  who 
was  sentenced  for  forging  my  own  name — it  is  a  romance, 
a  coincidence.  Call  on  me  at  Beckfield  Park  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Francis.  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  have  a  mind  to 
have  a  picture  of  him  whom  you  rightly  call  my  great 
ancestor,  Sir  Richard  de  Caumont,  at  Poictiers :  and  I'll 
pay  you  well — and  when  I  patronise,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  may  make  a  new  name.  There's  a  sovereign  for 
you.  Mind,  Beckfield  Park,  to-morrow,  five  minutes  past 
eleven." 

A  noble  young  Signor,  indeed  !  Popular  feeling  did  not 
veer  round  like  the  wind:  it  ebbed  straight  backward, 
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like  the  tide.  Villagers  cannot  hurrah  like  townsfolk, 
but  these  would  have  cheered,  had  they  known  how,  as 
Lord  Wendale  touched  Bayard,  and  rode  away  with  a 
sweet  and  comfortable  burden  of  self-praise.  As  he  had 
truly  said,  no  philanthropist  plus  Art-patron  plus  magnani- 
mous gentleman  had  ever  enjoyed  such  an  opportunity  of 
spreading  his  brilliant  tail  before. 

The  very  landlord,  John  Joyce  himself,  held  out  his  hand 
sulkily  to  my  lord's  protkgk,  who  bore  his  new  honours 
meekly. 

"  I  hope,  Master  Fransize,  as  you  don't  bear  malice  for 
a  short  word.    Forgive  and  forget,  say  I." 

"  So  little,  Mr.  Joyce,  that  I  will  take  your  two  shillings 
and  twopence-halfpenny." 

"  Ah,  but  you'll  want  a  bed  before  you  go  up  to 
J3eckfield  ?  I've  got  a- bed  as  '11  go  very  comfortable^-in 
the  bill." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  otherwise  I  should  not  ask  you 
for  my  wages  now.  I  want  that  two  shillings  and 
twopence-halfpenny  for  my  bed  at  Beckfield.  The  New 
Inn,  I  think  you  called  it  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  no  public  at  Beckfield — leastways  none 
for  a  party  with  one  of  my  lord's  own  sovereigns,"  he 
corrected  himself,  looking  sidelong  with  a  hungry  eye. 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  will  be  the  more  suitable  for  a 
gaolbird  who  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  extent  of  three- 
pence. I  would  not  think  of  bringing  further  disgrace 
on  the  Black  Prince  at  Gressford.  Beckfield  will  be  good 
enough  for  the  likes  of  me.  And  now  for  my  wages, 
if  you  please." 

He  took  the  money,  which  the  landlord  counted  out  to 
him  in  coppers,  left  Mr.  Joyce  standing  crestfallen,  and 
continued  his  march  along  the  high  road.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when  he  saw  another  picture  that  put 
his  battle-piece  to  shame. 

By  the  wayside,  under  a  hedge  from  which  rose  a  clump 
of  red-berried  hawthorn  trees,  lay  the  mighty  Oscar  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  serene  strength,  stretched  out  on  his  side, 
and  with  his  face  between  his  forepaws.  But  he  was  not 
only  a  bear,  he  was  a  pillow.  More  trustingly  than  the 
heads  of  kings'  daughters  press  cushions  of  down,  the 
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golden  locks  of  Firefly  mingled  with  the  rough  brown 
fleece  that  covered  Oscar's  hide.  He  could  have 
swallowed  such  a  mite  at  a  single  gulp,  even  if  he  were  not 
hungry,  as  no  doubt  he  was ;  but  she  lay  there  and  nestled 
into  him  as  snugly  as  if  he  were  a  pet  Skye.  One  hand 
laid  hold  of  Oscars  ear  ;  the  other  lay  along  his  heaving 
flank,  palm  upward.  The  traveller — penniless  tramp  no 
longer — stayed  his  steps,  and  watched  for  many  minutes 
this  little  Una  and  her  formidable  friend.  Then,  approach- 
ing cautiously  and  on  tip-toe — as  much  afraid  of  Oscar, 
it  may  well  be,  as  careful  not  to  wake  Oscar's  mistress — 
he  dropped  Lord  Wendale's  piece  of  gold  gently  into  the 
open  palm,  and  went  oflf  as  quickly  as  his  weary  limbs 
could  go. 

Having  thus  repaid  his  debt  with  good  interest,  he 
carried  his  two  and  twopence-halfpenny  on  to  the  New 
Inn  at  Beckfield. 


BOOK  I. 


THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Lo,  at  the  rustle  of  her  silk 

A  Goose's  skin  o'er  Granite  steals — 
Both  proudest  Port  and  meekest  Milk 

Turn  sour,  and  Flints  are  flayed  like  Eels. 

The  Reverend  Gerald  Westwood,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hither- 
cote  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  was  blessed  with  a  small 
living  and  a  large  family  of  motherless  boys. 

George  Westwood,  the  eldest,  was  happily  a  youth  whom 
it  was  some  credit  to  father.  He  carried  off  half  the 
prizes  at  the  nearest  Grammar  School,  was  no  less 
honoured  in  the  playground,  obtained  a  valuable  exhibition 
at  St.  Kenelm's  College,  Oxford,  lived  steadily,  read  hard, 
developed  his  muscles  no  less  than  his  brains,  and  crowned 
his  many  successes  by  becoming  Fellow  and  Dean  of  his 
college. 

Philip  Westwood,  the  second,  developed  brain  at  the 
expense  of  muscle.  He  was  the  family  genius,  but  he 
died  young. 

Gerald  Westwood,  the  third,  developed  muscle  at  the 
expense  of  brain — so  they  said;  but  he  went  out  to 
Calcutta  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  with  my  lord  Farleigh's  interest,  and  shook  the 
Pagoda  tree  to  some  purpose  with  his  strong  arms. 

None  of  these  three,  until  poor  Philip  died,  gave  their 
father  a  moment's  trouble  or  care. 

But  every  household  has  its  black  lamb,  and  in  the 
Westwood  family  the  black  lamb  was  christened  Charles. 
Somehow  or  other  Charles  is  generally  an  amiable,  but 
often  unlucky,  name.    He,  too,  had  both  muscle  and 
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brains.  He,  too,  went  up  to  St.  Kenelm's.  But  the 
scapegrace — there  was  not  enough  harm  inside  the  young 
fellow  to  deserve  a  worse  name — had  the  fate  of  the  bad 
penny  with  the  addition  of  compound  interest.  He  came 
back  on  the  Rector's  hands  with  admitted  debts  of  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  terrible  secret  under-gulf  of  some 
two  thousand  more.  The  twelve  hundred  crippled  the 
Rector  of  Hithercote  for  years ;  the  two  thousand  dragged 
Charley  Westwood  down  and  down  till  he  enlisted  in  a 
line  regiment,  deserted,  went  under  water,  and  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

John  Westwood,  the  fifth  and,  fortunately,  the  youngest, 
remains. 

John,  or  Jack,  Westwood  developed  neither  muscle  nor 
brains.  Not  exactly  because  nature  had  denied  him  either, 
but  he  was  a  loose-jointed,  flabby-brained  lad,  who  was 
always  at  the  bottom  of  his  class  in  school,  and  who 
enjoyed  a  game  of  cricket  amazingly — as  a  looker-on. 
He  was  a  good  boy,  too,  like  most  dunces ;  and  yet  the 
scrapes  he  used  to  get  into  were  numberless.  Charley,  as 
nearest  to  him  in  age,  was  his  natural  comrade,  and  he 
followed  Charley's  lead  with  all  the  facile  docility  of  his 
unasserting  will.  He  bore  half  the  sins  of  his  chieftain, 
and  was  too  placidly  lazy  to  protest  or  rebel.  Besides, 
Jack  adored  and  reverenced  Charley,  and  it  was  trouble 
that  he  hated — not  passing  pain,  which  fell  lightly  on  his 
tough  skin.  When  Charley  went  to  Oxford,  Jack's  active 
scrapes  came  to  a  sudden  end.  He  grew  up  a  broad- 
shouldered,  broad-faced,  good-natured,  good-tempered, 
easy-paced  youth,  lounging  about  the  glebe  for  work  and 
bottom-fishing  for  recreation  and  exercise.  He  had  a 
quiet,  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  rather  a  winning  smile, 
and  his  one  piece  of  resolute  firmness  of  character  showed 
itself  in  an  obstinate  flirtation  with  a  milkmaid  in  the  next 
parish.  There  was  no  harm  in  it,  but  the  neighbours 
thought  so.  What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  youngest 
son  as  he  ?  The  Church  was  out  of  the  question ; 
Charley's  course  of  college  debts  had  decided  that  matter, 
and  Jack  could  not  decline  musa  at  eighteen.  All  the 
family  interest  had  been  used  up  for  Gerald.  What  could 
be  done  ? 
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As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  a  schoolfellow  of  his 
grew  up  to  be  junior  partner  in  the  house  of  Corbet  and 
French,  of  Bristol,  Thames  Street,  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
and  he,  good-naturedly,  found  a  high  stool  and  a  small 
salary  for  Jack  Westwood,  who  said  good-bye  to  the  dairy- 
maid, and  mounted  the  stool,  not  because  he  had  any 
commercial  tendencies,  but  because  there  stood  the  stool 
and  there  stood  he.  He  behaved  himself,  and  altogether 
made  himself  so  respectably  inefficient  and  so  unob- 
trusively useless  in  the  office  at  home  that,  for  some  suffi- 
cient business  reason,  he  was  sent  off  to  the  agent  of  the 
house  at  Buenos  Ayres,  whence,  when  he  could  spare  the 
time  and  energy,  he  wrote  singularly  uninteresting  letters 
home. 

All  his  sons  being  now  disposed  of,  the  Rector  died. 
Jack  came  home  again  to  see  the  last  of  his  father,  and 
went  back  to  his  stool.  There,  again,  was  the  stool,  and 
there  was  he.  And  thus  he  would  doubtless  have  plodded 
or  drifted  on  till  there  was  he  and  there  was  the  grave  had 
not  an  event  happened  that  rendered  him  independent  of 
the  smallest  trouble.  Gerald  Westwood,  the  nabob,  died, 
after  shaking  the  Pagoda  tree  to  such  good  purpose  as  to 
leave  George  and  Jack  a  little  fortune  of  ^  6,000  apiece. 
Nothing  was  left  to  Charley. 

The  Fellow  of  St.  Kenelm's  made  no  change  in  his 
academic  career.  But  the  merchant's  clerk  remained  the 
merchant's  clerk  no  more.  He  slipped  off  his  high  stool, 
and  led  the  life  that  his  soul  loved — he  did  nothing  at  all. 
That  is  perhaps  a  slight  exaggeration,  if  taken  with  literal 
exactness.  He  lounged  about  Clifton,  was  a  hero  of  tea- 
parties,  and  became  known  in  one  or  two  billiard-rooms 
as  a  pretty  fair  player,  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to  try 
to  win.  He  dressed  well,  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  was 
rather  liked  by  the  men  he  knew,  and  did  well  enough  to 
flirt  with  mildly  when  no  more  exciting  game  was  at  hand 
When  all  this  palled  even  upon  him,  he,  for  occupatioi 
and  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  his  ledger  stains 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  County  Militia. 

A  little  later,  however,  this  inoffensive  and  easy-going 
young  officer  began  to  find  his  billiard  losses  and  his 
tailor's  gains  accumulating  a  little  uncomfortably.   But  it 
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is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich  ;  and  Jack  Westwood, 
simply  by  dint  of  doing  nothing  at  all,  became  a  richer 
man  than  the  clever  George  and  the  energetic  Gerald 
rolled  into  one.  A  Lady  Pender,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Pender,  drysalter,  alderman,  thrice  mayor,  and 
knight  bachelor,  took  it  into  her  head  to  give  her  hand, 
her  five  years  of  seniority,  her  three  little  girls,  and  her 
twelve  hundred  a  year  in  the  Funds  to  the  handsome,  easy- 
tempered,  and  gentlemanly  Captain,  who  had  the  good 
birth  and  excellent  family  connections  that  she  lacked  and 
loved,  and  who  seemed  made  for  the  rdle  of  a  model  hus- 
band. He  married  her  and  her  twelve  hundred  a  year 
just  as  he  had  mounted  Mr.  Corbet's  high  stool — there 
was  she  and  there  was  he. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  fortune-hunters  left  the  town  who 
had  pressed  their  claims  while  Captain  Westwood  kept  his 
mouth  shut  and  only  opened  it  to  let  the  prize  drop  in. 
But  Lady  Pender  was  old  enough  to  know  the  world,  and, 
wisely,  did  not  care  to  surrender  the  reins  of  her  twelve 
hundred  a  year. 

In  a  word,  Jack  Westwood  was  a  lucky  fellow.  He  no 
longer  flirted,  indeed,  even  in  the  mildest  way;  but  he 
still  played  his  rubber  of  whist  in  the  evening  and  his 
game  of  billiards  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  more  than 
enough  for  his  tailor's  bills  and  his  other  simple  pleasures. 
He  did  [not,  indeed,  see  much  of  the  twelve  hundred  a 
year ;  but  it  paid  for  the  housekeeping  in  their  crescent, 
and  his  own  two  hundred  served  for  pocket  money.  He 
resumed  his  bottom-fishing.  His  spare  time — for  even, 
the  most  skilful  of  loungers  has  an  occasional  spare  hour 
— he  spent  in  petting  and  spoiling  his  three  little  step- 
children, for  he  was  a  thoroughly  good-natured  man. 

If  ever  there  was  a  house  without  a  single  bone  from 
which  even  a  Cuvier  could  erect  a  skeleton  in  any  of  its 
cupboards,  it  was  surely  the  establishment  of  the  West- 
wood  family.  Madame  was  an  admirable  economist — a 
little  too  admirable,  said  some  people — and  the  Captain 
had  a  good  appetite  and  a  good  digestion.  He  began  to 
grow  more  careless  in  his  dress,  and  had  even  dreamf.d 
of  a  slight  pain  in  the  joint  of  one  of  his  smallest 
toes.  , 
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But  one  foggy  December  day,  after  about  seven  mono- 
tonous years  had  dropped,  minute  by  minute,  into  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  laborious  nothingness,  the  Cap- 
tain came  home  a  full  hour  after  the  six  o'clock  dinner 
time — the  most  startling  event  that  had  befallen  Mrs. 
Westwood  since  her  first  wedding-day.    Her  little  pinched 


like  a  good  housekeeper,  provided  her  husband  at  meal 
time  with  what  watchful  experience  had  taught  her  was 
just  enough  to  satisfy  his  first  appetite ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  once,  there  was  enough  and  to  spare.  He  ate 
but  one  of  the  three  cutlets,  and  even  then  did  not  scrape 
the  bone.  Moreover  his  open  face  wore  a  cloud,  and  he 
was  unusually  silent  even  for  a  man  usually  so  sparing  of 
his  conversation  as  he.  But  he  drank  a  full  half  bottle  of 
sherry  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

It  was  a  solemn  meal.  Three  yards  of  white  tablecloth 
stretched  between  the  pair ;  a  butler  in  black  stood  by  the 
barren  sideboard,  and  a  boy  in  buttons  handed  the  cutlets 
and  potatoes  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  were  waiting 
on  a  score.  A  few  coals  smouldered  in  the  grate  of  polished 
steel ;  the  evening  was  cold,  but  the  fire  was  colder  still. 
Mrs.  Westwood  wore  a  shawl.  The  Captain  loved  a  shoot- 
ing jacket  and  slippers,  but  she  expected  him  always  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  his  continually  increasing  waist — the 
only  waste  that  increased  in  that  house — made  the  daily 
performance  a  matter  of  physical  discomfort  as  well  as  of 
mental  worry.  Nor  did  the  late  alderman's  widow,  though 
she  had  been  a  mayor's  wife,  make  a  comfortable  hostess. 
Hostess,  be  it  said,  advisedly ;  for  under  her  regime  her 
husband  could  not  forget  whose  money  it  was  that  paid 
for  the  page's  buttons  and  for  the  butler's  black  clothes. 
She  looked  more  than  the  five  years  his  senior,  for  she 
was  one  of  those  people  who,  being  both  fair  and  angular, 
wear  the  worst  of  all. 

The  Captain  ate  little,  and  talked  less  ;  and  yet  he  was 
as  long  over  this  solemn  meal  as  if  he  had  been  blessed 
with  the  appetite  of  the  late  Alderman  Pender,  to  borrow 
a  hackneyed  and  obsolete  sarcasm.  But  he  drew  a  long 
sigh  of  relief  when  it  was  over,  and  when  the  three  flaxen- 


face  was  cross  and  the  dinner 
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haired  Miss  Penders  entered  in  Indian  file  in  order  of 
age,  white-frocked,  blue-sashed,  and  well  combed. 

He  looked  deprecatingly  at  his  wife,  and  then  shyly  at 
the  butler. 

"  Decant  one  of  those  pints  of  the  last  port,  Evans,"  he 
said.  "  Caroline,  my  dear,  Fm  sure  if  11  do  you  good  to 
have  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Not  a  drop  for  me.  And  I'm  sure  you  can't  want  any 
more  wine."  The  words  were  simple  enough,  but  the  tone 
meant  more  than  the  words. 

"  Never  mind  then,  Evans."  He  took  the  empty  de- 
canter of  sherry  and  squeezed  it  dreamily.  Then  he  woke 
up  again. 

"  Come  and  sit  by  me,  Molly,"  he  said  to  the  youngest 
Miss  Pender.  "  Take  an  orange,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
peel  it." 

He  was  as  long  and  careful  over  the  process  as  if  a 
wager  depended  on  his  leaving  no  atom  of  outer  or  inner 
rind. 

Mrs.  Westwood  was  cold,  but  her  curiosity  was  begin- 
ning to  boil. 

"  There,  John,"  she  said  acidly,  "  don't  give  the  child 
any  more — you'll  make  her  ill — and  the  doctor  just  paid. 
They're  as  sour  as  can  be,  and  there'll  be  none  left  for  to- 
morrow. And  I  wish  you'd  remember  that  the  child  isn't 
Molly,  but  Marian." 

The  Captain  made  a  grand  effort 

"  There,  girls — you  hear  what  mamma  says.  Take  your 
oranges,  like  good  girls,  and  eat  them  in  the  school-room. 
There — run  away.  I  say,  my  dear,  it's  very  cold.  I'm  sure 
you'd  like  a  glass  of  wine." 

"I'm  quite  warm.  It's  your  own  fault  if  the  things 
were  cold." 

"A— hem"  

"  Were  you  going  to  say  anything,  John  ?" 

"Well — no.  That  is,  I  was  going  to  say  something, 
only  I  couldn't  before  Evans  and  the  children,  don't  you 
know." 

"  They're  gone  now." 

"  I  wish  Caroline,  my  dear,  you'd  have  some  wine." 
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*"  How  often  am  I  to  say  I  don't  want  any  wine  ?  You 
drank  six  glasses  at  dinner — I  counted  them,  so  I  know." 
44  Shall  I  ring  for  some  coals  ?" 

"You  seem  to  forget,  John,  we  had  in  those  coals 
before  the  winter — and  where's  the  good,  I  should  like 
to  know,  if  we're  to  get  through  them  just  when  they're 
going  to  rise  again  ?" 

"Well,  then,  my  dear,"  he  began  desperately,  44 you 
mast  know  I  had  a  letter  this  morning.  I  met  the  post- 
man as  I  went  out  to  the  bil — to  walk  on  the  downs.  So 
I  had  a  letter — where  is  it  ?"  He  searched  all  his  pockets, 
•even  to  those  in  his  waistcoat,  but  in  vain.  44  Oh,  I  sup- 
pose I  left  it  in  my  jacket  upstairs.  I  should  like  you  to 
read  that  letter,  my  dear — 'twas  very  sad — very  sad  indeed. 
No — my  dear — not  death  nor  bad  news,  at  least,  not 
exactly,  don't  you  know,  but"  

44 Well,  John?" 

44 1  should  like  you  to  see  that  letter,  my  dear — and  so 
you  shall,  when  we  go  upstairs.  You've  heard  me  speak 
of  my  poor  brother  Charley  ?  Well,  he's  dead  and  gone, 
poor  old  boy." 

Mrs.  Westwood  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  in  her  turn.  Ac- 
cording to  her  experience,  family  scapegraces  have  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  never  dying,  and  of  always  turning 
up  again.  She  looked  a  little  less  acid  as  she  an- 
swered— 

44  Then  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  get  a  hatband.  I 
needn't  get  any  mourning,  of  course,  as  he's  but  a  stranger 
to  me,  and  not  one  to  be  proud  of— you  know  that  your- 
self, John — no  more  need  the  girls — he's  no  relation  of 
theirs,  hardly  a  connection." 

44  But  you  see,  my  dear,  I  wish  I'd  got  that  letter." 

Mrs.  Westwood  liked  reading  letters.  44 1  should  think 
you  might  send  Evans,  John,  if  you're  too  indolent  to  go 
upstairs.  I'm  sure  Evans  is  eating  his  head  off,  and  Mon- 
tague too." 

44  That's  true,  my  dear."  He  rang  the  bell.  44  Evans, 
feel  in  the  pocket  of  my  shooting  jacket,  and  bring  me 
down  a  letter  with  a — a  New  York  envelope.  Charley 
died  in  New  York,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  John,  it's  all  the  better  it's  so  far  away.  You 
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needn't  even  get  a  hatband  if  people  don't  know.  Wasn't 
he  a  common  soldier,  or  something  dreadful  ?" 

"  He  did  enlist,  poor  Charley.  Ran  away  from  home- 
but  he  left  the  army,  my  dear.   And  so  you  see  "  

"  There  hare  no  letter,  sir,"  said  Evans.  "  Not  in  the 
jacket,  nor  yet  about  the  room." 

"  Never  mind,  Evans ;  I  suppose  I  dropped  it  some- 
where— perhaps  in  the  bil — on  the  downs.   It's  no  matter, 
my  dear ;  it'll  do  when  it  turns  up  just  as  well  as  now.  So, 
you  see,  Charley's  dead." 
And  that's  all  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  not  quite  all.    He's  married." 

"Ah!"  Mrs.  Wetfwood  hitched  up  her  shawl,  and 
made  a  wholly  indescribable  movement  with  her  tipper  lip 
and  the  tip  of  her  nose,  of  which  the  sharpness  was 
eloquent.  "  Some  low  creature,  of  course.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  against  those  sort  of  men  marrying  and  in- 
truding their  low  connections  on  to  respectable  people. 
Well,  there's  one  comfort — we  can't  be  expected  to  know 
anything  of  her.  You  don't  mean  she  has  been  impudent 
enough  to  write  to  you — a  perfect  stranger  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear.  Not  exactly  she.  It  was  Mr. — Mr. — 
Mr. — what  the  devil  was  the"  

"  John  !    You  forget  yourself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear.  What  the  deuce,  I  meant 
to  say.  Mr. — Smith  ;  that's  it.  He  wrote  to  me.  I  have 
no  head  for  names." 

"And  who's  Mr.  Smith?" 

"  Mr.  Smith,  my  dear  ?  Oh,  an  agent,  or  something, 
don't  you  know.  I've  inquired  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  America ; 
a  most  respectable  man.  Poor  Charley  married  his 
niece  or  something — it's  all  in  the  letter.  Quite  a  good 
match." 

"  Ah !  You  mean  your  brother  Charles  Westwood 
died  well  off,  then  ?  Did  he  make  a  will  ?  Let  me 
see — if  he  didn't,  your  brother  at  Oxford  comes  before 
you?" 

"  Poor  Charley  ! "  went  on  the  Captain.  "  He  was  a 
rolling  stone,  don't  you  know,  and  never  gathered  moss 
like  poor  Gerald  or  George.  He  married — it's  all  in 
that  letter"  —  he  rummaged  his  pockets  again.  "But 
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you  see  Charley,  poor  fellow,  hadn't  the  luck  of  some 
of  us,  my  dear,  and  so  he  died,  and  she  died,  and  he 
left"  

"  What  ?   If  it  was  only  a  hundred  or  two  it  would  be 
something.    What  did  he  leave  ?   A  will  ?" 
"  Not  exactly,  my  dear.    He  left  a  child." 
"A  child!" 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?   And  he  left  her  "  

"  I  wish,  John,  you  would  come  to  the  point.  It's  quite 
distressing.    What  did  he  leave  her?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear.    Poor  little  thing  f" 

"  Poor  little  thing,  indeed  !  People  shouldn't  marry 
with  nothing.  And  we  know  how  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
ought  to  be  visited  on  the  children  when  they  do.  Well, 
it's  nothing  to  you.  I  suppose  you'll  write  back  at  once 
to  that  Mr.  Smith  and  say  so." 

"  My  dear !    Poor  Charley's  only  child,  you  know  !" 

"  And  suppose  it  is — what  then  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  not  its 
aunt — you're  hardly  even  its  uncle." 

"  But,  my  dear — left  to  the  charity  of  strangers !  Just 
think  if  Molly— or  little  Gerald  "  

"John!  You  are  forgetting  yourself.  Marian  will 
never  be  left  to  the  charity  of  strangers — nor  Caroline, 
nor  Julia.  Their  mother  isn't  without  a  penny,  nor  like 
to  be." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear,  thank  God.  Only — don't  you 
know — the  fact  is — you  see — it's  devilish — deuced,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear — deuced  awkward — but — the  child 
— is  on  her  way  from  New  York  this  very  minute — in 
Bristol  to-morrow  for  aught  I  know — in  fact,  she  will ! 
There,  it's  out  now,"  groaned  the  Captain  to  himself,  and 
fell  back  ia  his  chair  to  receive  sentence. 

"  Captain  Westwood ! "  and  Mrs.  Westwood  started 
from  her  seat  in  a  paroxysm  of  astonishment  and  dismay. 

The  Captain  looked  at  the  rug,  pulled  his  whisker  with 
one  hand,  and  eyed  it  with  one  eye. 

"  But  you  see,  my  love — I  know  it's  the  devil  and  all — 
but  what  the  deuce  are  we  to  do  ?  You  see,  it  wouldn't 
matter  a  hang  if  the  child  wasn't  on  her  way — but  in 
Bristol — where  we're  as  well  known  as  St.  Mary  RedclifFe 
— what'll  they  say  if  I  shut  my  door  against  my  own 
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niece—your  door,  of  course  I  mean,  this  door — my  own 
brothers  only  child?  Just  think,  my  dear  —  whafld 
Clifton  say?" 

Mrs.  Westwood  sat  down  again.  It  was  something 
much  more  than  awkward — and  she  herself  knew  that  she 
was  not  loved  by  her  neighbours  so  superfluously  that  she 
need  despise  their  tongues. 

He  took  advantage  of  her  silence,  and  suggested 
craftily — 

"  Only  for  a  time,  my  dear." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  letter,"  she  said  after  a  ter- 
rible pause. 

"  I'll  look  for  it  again  in  five  minutes." 

"  You  are  sure  you  said  married  ?' 

u  No  doubt  about  that,  my  dear." 

"  Then  if  Mr.  Smith's  a  respectable  man,  why  don't  he 
do  something  for  the  child  ?" 

"  Why— why  of  course  poor  Charley  ran  away  with  his 
wife — don't  you  see  ? — 'twouldn't  have  been  Charley,  poor 
fellow,  if  he'd  done  things  like  other  people.  Never  did, 
on  my  honour,  since  he  was  born." 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  running  away,  as  you 
rail  it.  It's  a  shame.  The  .child's  more  to  Mr.  Smith,  if 
he's  her  uncle,  than  to  you.  A  man  always  belongs  to  his 
wife's  family.  I've  always  heard  so,  and  my  father  was  in 
the  law." 

"  I  didn't  say  Mr.  Smith  is  the  uncle,  my  dear.  He's 
<only  her  something  by  marriage — that's  all." 
"  You  did  say  so." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  I  went  too  far." 

"  I'm  not  a  selfish  woman,  Captain  Westwood.  No  one 
can  say  I  married  for  money,  and  selfishness  I  can't  abide. 
But  when  people's  brothers  run  away  and  come  to  no  good, 
they  ought  to  stay  there,  and  not  have  families  for  other 
people  to  keep  that  have  four  children  of  their  own.  I 
had  three  brothers,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  But  then  it's  in  the  blood.  And  you  can't 
expect  me  to  spend  my  money  on  your  brothers.  I  didn't 
marry  all  the  world — and  with  four  children  of  my  own, 
and  servants  eating  their  heads  off  down  stairs  "  

"  Of  course  not,  Caroline." 
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"  You're  not  her  only  uncle,  either.  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  be  saddled  more  than  another.  If  there's  one.  thing 
I  can't  bear  it's  selfishness  and  strange  children." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear.  But  now  poor  Gerald's  dead,  and 
Philip,  and  poor  Charley,  there's  none  but  me.  There's 
George  at  Oxford — but  he  lives  in  rooms,  you  know,  and 
Couldn't  be  expected  to  take  a  house  on  purpose ;  and  then 
what  would  they  say  in  college  ?  However,  I  dare  say  he'll 
help  one  way  and  another — and  I've  got  my  own  two 
hundred  a  year,  my  dear — it  shan't  make  any  difference  to 
you.    We  can  afford  house  room,  my  dear — just  for  a  time." 

"  And  turn  it  all  out  of  windows.  Other  people's  chil- 
dren always  do.    How  old  is  she  ?  " 

"  How  old  ?  Oh,  nothing  to  speak  of— the  letter  says 
three." 

"  No  age  more  troublesome.  And  how  does  a  child  of 
three  come  from  New  York,  pray  ?  " 

"  Somebody's  with  her,  of  course." 

"  And  that  somebody  will  expect  to  be  paid*  I  suppose  ? 
Really,  John,  the  selfishness  of  some  people." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Smith  says  that's  settled.  She's  to  be  left  at 
the  White  Lion  till  called  for.  I  must  call  to-morrow,  I 
suppose — the  ship's  arrived  at  Liverpool — I  looked  to  see. 
Or  would  you  like  to  go,  my  dear  ?    It  might  look  better." 

"  Certainly  not,  John.    What's  the  child's  name  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  in  the  letter— Olympia." 

u  Gracious  1    What  a  heathen  name  P 
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Casper. — Propound,  Fellow :  What  sort  of  a  sea-thing  hast  thou 
here  ?  Beshrew  me  an't  be  aught  betwixt  whelk  and  whale. 

Fisherman. — Sir,  I  misdoubt  the  four  winds  know  that,  or  the  four 
hags  that  saddle  them. 

The  missing  letter  never  turned  up,  so  it  was  clear  that  it 
must  have  taken  itself  off  to  the  limbo  of  unaccountably 
lost  things.  It  was  extremely  provoking,  for  doubtless 
many  little  details  were  mentioned  in  it  which  the  Captain 
could  not  be  expected  to  remember.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  write  immediately  to  Mr.  Smith  of  America. 
But  obviously  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  even  before 
communicating  with  his  brother  George,  who  was,  or  ought 
to  be,  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  himself,  was  to 
call  at  the  White  Lion  and  see  if  his  little  niece  had  really 
come. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Westwood  was  much  more  than  merely 
annoyed.  She  even  pretended  to  throw  doubts  on  the  truth 
of  the  story,  which,  for  want  of  the  missing  letter,  was  cer- 
tainly rather  meagre  as  it  stood  at  present.  But  she  could 
find  no  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the  general  truth 
of  what  she  had  been  told.  On  the  contrary,  the  story  in 
itself  was  highly  probable.  There  was  nothing  to  wonder 
at  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  so  anxious  to  rid 
himself  of  his  temporary  charge.  In  his  place,  she  herself 
would  have  done  the  same.  And  it  was  rather  a  clever 
thing  on  his  part  to  let  the  child  herself  follow  on  the  very 
heels  of  the  letter,  so  that  her  natural  guardians  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  renouncing  their  moral  duty.  Mrs. 
Westwood  was  unwilling  enough,  on  personal  grounds,  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  matter  that  promised  to  be  both 
expensive  and  troublesome ;  but  from  long  experience  she 
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;  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
,  the  society  in  which  she  moved  not  to  know  what  sort  of 
Stories  would  get  afloat  if — and  there  was  really  no  "if"  in 
the  case — it  ever  came  out  that  a  shelter  had  been  refused 
to  her  own  husband's  brother's  child,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  at  least  a  reasonable  time.  She  could  not 
have  it  said  that  she  was  the  aunt,  even  by  marriage,  of  a 
workhouse  child. 

So  she  submitted,  though  ungraciously  enough,  to  the 
infliction,  and  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  had  gulped 
down  half  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  Captain  strolled  down  to  the 
White  Lion.    On  his  return — 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  nervously  and,  for  him,  ex- 
citedly, "  she's  come !  Poor  little  thing !  She's  as  like 
poor  Charley  as  two  peas.  How  shall  we  manage  to  get 
her  here  ?  " 

"  If  she  must  come,  she  must,  I  suppose.  Mind,  this  is 
your  doing,  not  mine  ;  and  if  anything  comes  of  it,  I  hope 
you'll  remember  I  said  so.  Who  brought  her  ?  And  have 
you  found  out  about  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  more  about  Mr.  Smith  than 
I  told  you  last  night,  my  dear.  She  came  over  with  a 
respectable  woman  coming  back  to  England  with  her 
husband — a  carpenter,  or  something." 

"  You  saw  the  woman  ?" 

"How  could  I,  my  dear?  They  left  the  child  at  the 
White  Lion  with  the  landlady,  and  went  on  to  Plymouth 
by  an  early  train.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  thought  of 
everything." 

"  No  doubt  about  that." 

"Shall  you  come  and  see  her?  She's  a  nice  little 
thing." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  go  trapesing  into  the  city  to-day.  I  have 
no  time  to  be  going  after  other  people's  children,  if  you 
have.    I've  got  my  own." 

"  Shall  I  take  Susan,  then  ?" 

"Quite  impossible.  Susan's  got  her  work,  and  can't 
be  spared  to  go  gadding." 

But  it  was  settled  at  last  that  Susan  should  go  with  the 
Captain ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  cab  drove 
op  to  the  door,  with  a  very  small  and  very  shabby  trunk 
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on  the  roof.  From  the  cab  emerged,  first,  Captain  West* 
wood,  then  Susan,  and  then  a  child  was  lifted  out  and  set 
down  on  the  pavement  while  her  uncle  paid  the  fare.  All 
this  was  witnessed  by  Mrs.  Westwood  from  the  drawing- 
room  window.  Though  she  professed  complete  and  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  whole  business,  she  was  still 
not  without  a  large  share  of  real  curiosity  about  this  new 
member  of  her  household,  who  seemed  to  have  dropped 
into  it  from  the  sky.  Many  a  woman,  less  inclined  to 
jealousy  than  she,  would  have  suspected  that  she  was 
being  made  a  fool  or  a  tool  of;  but,  though  suspicions 
and  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  her  good-looking  husband  in 
trifles,  she  flattered  herself  that  for  him  to  try  to  make  a 
fool  of  her  was  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  his  character 
as  to  be  made  a  fool  of  was  out  of  keeping  with  her  own. 
He  never  lied  to  her,  though  she  sometimes  found  it  con- 
venient to  pretend  that  she  fancied  so. 

She  went  quickly  from  the  window  to  hide  her  curi- 
osity, when  her  husband  led  the  child  by  the  hand  into 
the  room. 

"  Here's  Olympia,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  coldly ;  "  I  see  her," 

"  Shall  I  leave  her  with  you,  my  dear  ?  I  think  I  shall 
go  and  take  a  turn  on  the  downs,  while  you  introduce  the 
children  to  their  new  cousin.    Shall  I  ?" 

"  If  you  like,  John.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  any- 
thing." 

The  Captain  looked  at  the  child,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  lounged  out  nervously. 

If,  as  he  had  asserted,  there  was  a  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween Olympia  Westwood  and  her  scapegrace  father,  then 
the  latter  must  have  been  very  different  in  appearance 
from  any  of  his  brothers.  These  were  all  of  the  Saxon 
type,  with  grey  eyes,  blunt  features,  and  florid  com- 
plexions ;  but  the  little  Olympia  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  little  Spanish  girl  that  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
master-piece  by  Murillo,  except  that  her  profuse  curls 
were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  light  to  black,  and  her 
eyes  from  sapphire  to  brown  hazel.  Captain  Westwood 
had  described  her,  quoting  by  memory  from  Mr.  Smith's 
letter,  as  being  no  more  than  three  years  old ;  but,  this 
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being  so — and  Mr.  Smith  ought,  of  course,  to  know — she 
was  certainly  the  most  precocious  child  for  her  age  ever 
seen.  She  was  a  little  old  woman  of  six  at  the  very  least : 
she  seemed  to  be  quite  at  her  ease,  and  looked  hard  at 
her  new  aunt  and  all  round  the  room  with  entire  self- 
possession.  She  was  not  a  pretty  child,  at  least  in  Mrs. 
Westwood's  opinion,  who,  like  many  women,  would  re- 
duce the  whole  world  to  a  dead  and  monotonous  level  of 
regular  features,  pink  and  white  complexions,  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair,  and  in  whose  sight  her  own  three  little 
girls  were  the  standard  of  what  all  little  girls  ought  to  be 
all  over  the  world.  But,  at  the  same  time,  want  of  what 
she  called  prettiness  was  not  a  want  of  recommendation  to 
her.  She  would  have  been  still  less  willing  to  welcome 
into  the  bosom  of  her  family  one  who  threatened  to  out- 
shine Caroline,  Julia,  or  Marian. 

Matters,  therefore,  might  have  been  a  very  little  worse ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  very  much  worse  woman  than 
Mrs.  Westwood  who  could  have  been  perfectly  callous  to 
the  actual  sight  of  such  a  deserted  little  orphan  standing 
before  her  and  appealing  to  her  for  just  a  crumb  of 
motherhood. 

But  she  did  not  draw  the  child  towards"  her  as  perhaps 
a  worse  woman  would  have  done.  She  only  said,  with 
rather  more  acid  in  her  tongue  than  usual — perhaps  she 
was  ashamed  of  a  momentary  weakness — 

"So  you  are  called  Olympia.  A  very  foolish  name. 
How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Danny  calls  me  Molly.  Are  y*Aunt  Caroline  ?"  She 
answered  and  questioned  decidedly  and  bluntly  in  a 
treble  voice,  but  pronouncing  her  words  with  singular 
clearness,  if  she  was  really  no  more  than  three  years  old. 

"Why  her  mother  must  have  been  an  Irishwoman/* 
thought  Mrs.  Westwood.  "  Very  likely — there  are  plenty 
of  Irish  in  America. — I  am  Mrs.  Westwood.  But  you 
must  answer  what  I  ask  you,  and  not  ask  questions. 
Who  is  Danny  ?" 

"  What— don't  ye  know  Danny  ?" 

"No.    Who  is  she?" 

"She's  a  He." 

"  He,  then.    Do  you  mean  yotir  grandfather  ?" 
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"  What's  that,  Aunt  Caroline  ?" 

"  What  a  singular  child  I    Don't  you   know  what  a 

grandfather  means  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Do  you  remember  your  papa  ?" 
"Will  I  remember?'' 

"  Don't  you  understand  me — don't  you  know  what  I 

mean  ?" 

"What  ye  mane?" 

"The  child  must  be  silly.   Your  papa  that  died." 
"  'Twas  Dolores  had  a  papa,  Aunt  Carh'line,  not  me." 
"  Who  was  Dolores,  then  ?  " 

"  Her  as  was  with  us  the  day  what  we  whent  from 
Santiago  to  Catamarca.  Bedad,  she  dhrank  up  all  whine 
what  was  in  the  barh'I  till  she  couldn't  stthand — Danny 
had  to  putt  her  in  the  cart  behind  with  Jhoon.  And  Fa 
have  dhrunk  some  too,  on'y  Dann/d  let  me  touch  nothin' 
but  th'  wather.  Did  /ever  dhrink  so  much  whine  ye 
couldn't  stthand,  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  Danny  he  do  it  often 
— and  I'll  do't  meself  when  I'm  owld." 

So  this  was  Captain  Westwood's  notion  of  a  nice  little 
thing ! 

"  Good  heavens,  child !  What  in  the  name  of  goodness 
— why,  where  on  earth  do  you  come  from  ?  Who  on  earth 
has  taught  you  to  use  such  expressions  ?  " 

"  I  corned  in  a  big  ship  right  away  owver  the  say.  'Twas 
moighty  fun,  inthoirely !  Was  /ever  in  a  big  ship,  Aunt 
Carh'line?  An'  did  /ever  go  up  them  ropes,  like  I ?  I 
wunst  went  up  nigh  to  th'  mizzen  top,  all  alone,  when 
Dick,  him  as  is  th'  steward's  bhoy,  corned  up  and  pulled 
me  down.  But  I'll  go  up  to  the  rale  tip-top  gallant  when 
I'm  owld  like  you,  Aunt  Carh'line.  I'd  have  fell'd  into  the 
say,  they  said — bedad,  I  thought  I  would  wunst,  just  to 
fright  them,  it  did  look  so  purty  to  see  the  weves  dancin' 
about  undher  me !  But  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  dhrowned, 
all  the  same — would  you,  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  Did  /ever  see 
a  man  dhrowned,  Aunt  Carh'line?  I  did.  'Twas  Bill 
Parsons,  as  kep'  th'  liquor  store,  out  Sacramento  way. 
There  was  three  miners — them  men  as  looks  for  gowld,  ye 
know — an'  they  all  got  quar'lin'  an'  free-fightin',  and  I 
were  sittin'  on  the  powdher  barh'I  lookin'  on  and  wishin' 
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Pat  Murphy  'Id  win,  and  I  hearrd  a  buljet  out  o'  Black 
Jim's  six-shooter  hit  the  whall  just  behind  me  head,  and 
then  just  afther  Bill  Parsons  fell  down  just  at  my  fate,  and 
then  they  looked  in  all  his  pockets,  and  then  two  on  'em 
took 'm  up,  and  I  went  out  too — and  they  went  to  the 
wather,  the  river  they  called  it,  and  Bill  Parsons  called  out 
*  Murdher!  murdher !  murdher!'  thray  times,  and  then 
they  tossed  him  in  right  away — and  I  rahn  and  hid  meself 
in  the  sthable  t'll  Danny  corned  back  nex'  day  from  where 
he'd  been  to.  I  were  fearted  what  they  might  drowned 
me  too,  and  Danny  said  they  mighted  had  if  they'd  knowd 
I'd  seed.  And  I've  seed  a  man  Lynched,  Aunt  Carh'line 
— will  you  ?  And  I've  seen  a  bull  fight,  too,  and  th'  wild 
Injins  a  fightin'  with  them  boughs-an'-arrhows,  and  a  big 
wather-spout,  and  Gin'ral  Harris  in  us  red  coatee,  and  the 
whild  horses,  racin'  and  rarin*  and  tearin'  like  mad  and 
smithereens,  and  the  say,  and  a  river,  and  a  lake/and  a  big 
snake  what  rhattled  his  tail — 'twere  pison,  Danny  towld  I 
—and  a  mountain  all  afire,  and  a  bayver,  and  a  ghrisly 
b'ar,  and  Jem  Collins — and  I  had  a  par'ht  o'  me  own 
wonst  what  could  say  '  Damn,'  and  '  Kiss  Polly,'  and  '  Go 
to  hell  wid  ye,  ye  spahlpeen,'  and  they  had  another  par'ht 
in  the  big  ship  what  could  say  '  Polly  whants  her  grog ' — 
but  I  liked  me  own  par'ht  best  of  all,  on'y  he  flewed  away 
when  we  was  ridin'  across  the  Pampas,  and  never  came 
back,  though  I  kep'  the  cage  open  all  the  way.  But 
Danny  didn't  think  he'd  die,  so  may  be  he's  there  now  and 
I'll  see 'm  again.  But  I  liked  Gin'ral  Harris,  too,  and  the 
Injins  fightin',  and  the  bull-fight,  and  the  wather-spout — 
but  I  think  I  liked  the  par'ht  best,  only  I  liked  the  say 
best  of  all,  and  climbing  up  the  rhiggin'.  But  I  didn't 
like  the  man  bein'  Lynched,  because  he  turned — oh,  so 
black,  when  they  lefted  him  hangin'  to  the  tree.  And  I'll  like 
you  too,  Aunt  Carh'line,  only  not  so  well  as  the  par'ht." 

If  Mrs.  Westwood  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
fairy  changeling,  she  would  have  fancied  that  she  saw  one 
before  her  now.  The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  oration 
was  delivered  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner,  just  in 
the  way  that  ordinary  children  narrate  their  little  expe- 
riences ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  hearer  was  taken 
aback  as  she  had  never  been  in  her  life  before.  The 
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English,  or  rather  Irish,  in  which  the  child  spoke  was 
vulgar  enough  ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  vulgar  in  voice 
or  manner.  On  the  contrary,  both  voice  and  manner, 
though  certainly  free  from  childish  shyness,  were  those  of 
a  little  lady.  But,  then,  one  who  seemed  to  have  had  the 
wildest  half  of  the  world  for  her  playground  was  not  likely 
to  stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  one  extra  human 
being.  And  when  her  recollections  crowded  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  her,  in  the  assurance  of  finding  sympathetic 
interest,  whether  she  actually  found  it  or  no,  she  would 
have  been  called  really  pretty  by  those  who  had  sympathy  to 
bestow  on  what  was  outrS,  and  no  prejudice  iniavour  of  the 
conventional.  Most  men  and  some  women,  however  shocked 
they  might  be  at  such  a  baby  having  had  to  pass  her  first 
years  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  she  had  suggested,  would, 
in  spite  of  the  shock,  have  been  driven  into  sympathetic 
laughter,  and  have  let  her  rattle  on  in  her  own  way.  But 
Mrs.  Westwood,  who  scarcely  understood  a  word  here  «nd 
there,  was  so  inexpressibly  shocked  by  what  she  did  that 
she  could  not  speak  for  a  full  minute.  She  could  only 
hold  up  her  hands  in  horror  and  dismay. 

"  Good  God  ! "  she  at  last  exclaimed ;  44  can  you  Bver 
have  had  a  mother  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  never  had  none  but  Danny.  On'y  Danny's  gfcin*  a 
while  where  I  can't  go  wid  him,  he  says,  and  then  p'raps 
I'll  go  wid  him  again.  Maybe  he'll  be  goin'  to  make  hfc 
fortune,  and  then  he  says  he'll  give  me  some  ;  and  I'll  like 
that  if  it's  as  nice  as  Granita." 

"  Is — is  Danny's  name  Smith  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Westwood, 
a  light  suddenly  breaking  in  upon  her. 

"  Danny's  name's  Danny,"  said  the  child.  44  Smith  were 
the  man  what  got  scalped  by  the  Choctaws." 

"  But  isn't  Danny  his  Christian  name  ?  " 

"  What's  that,  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  " 

"  His  first  name — like  yours  or  mine." 

" His  first  name?" 

"  Bless  the  child !    Why  she  knows  nothing.  Haveyou 
)ver  been  to  church  ?  " 
"  What's  that,  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  " 

"  Mercy,  child  1  Don't  you  know — where  you  go  to  fiiy 
/our  prayers  ?  " 
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*"  Mc  prayers,  is  it  ?  What's  them,  Aunt  Caroline  ?  Say 
the  word  again." 
"  Your  prayers  ?  " 
"No — the  other. word," 
"Church?" 

"  Church,  is  it  ?  Ow,  aye — I  know  now.  We  always 
good  to  the  big  church  when  we  was  in  Lima — not  Danny* 
ye  know,  but  me  and  Madalena,  and  seed  the  picthurs  and 
them,  and  the  prastes  saying  mass,  and  the  senoras.  And 
Madalena  useted  to  make  me  say  '  Ave  Maria ' — can  / 
say  *  Ave  Maria/  Aunt  Caroline  ?  I  can,  and  I  can  sing 
*  Ave  Maris  Stella ' — Madalena  teached  me  that — and  '  Me 
lodgin'  is  on  the  cowld  ground,'  and  '  Rakes  o'  Mallow,' 
and  'El  Salir  del  Sol  Dorado,'  and  'Git  along  home.' 
But  Danny  can  sing  them  betther  nor  I — only  he  can't 
sing  'Ave  Maris  Stella,'  nor  'Adeste  Fidayles,'  nor  I 
can't  sing  '  Adeste  Fidayles,'  but  Madalena  can.  Can  / 
sing  '  Adeste  Fidayles,'  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  I  wished  ye 
would,  now — or  else  'Molly  Bawn' — that's  me,  Danny 
says,  ye  know — isn't  it  now,  Aunt  Carh'line  ?  " 

"A  Papist,  too  !  "  said  Aunt  Caroline  to  herself.  "  That 
accounts  for  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise— I  must  speak  to  Mr,  Godfrey.  How  is  this  little 
heathen  to  mix  with  Caroline,  and  Julia,  and  Marian,  and 
Baby  ?  We  shall  have  them  swearing  and  fighting,  and 
counting  their  beads,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  If 
John  and  his  brother — a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  too — find  the  money  to  bring  up  this  wretched 
little  heathen,  I  must  find  the  school.  I  never  saw  such  a 
little  imp  in  all  my  born  days.  What  a  dreadful  man  that 
Charles  Westwood  must  have  been — and  John  so  quiet ! — 
and  this  Mr.  Smith  must  be  even  worse  still.  Can  you 
read?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Aunt  Carh'line ;  I  never  thried.  But 
Danny  can  ;  he  rades  all  the  papers  all  through." 

"  Nor  write  ?  "  asked  her  aunt — perhaps  rather  unneces- 
sarily, 

"  Ow,  I  can  make  the  maris,"  said  the  new  Miss  West- 
Avood.    "Will  I  show  ye?" 

Mrs.  Westwood,  curious  to  see  how  a  person  could  write 
tvUhout  being  able  to  read,  gave  her  a  slate  and  pencil 
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that  lay  at  hand  and  belonged  to  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  Caroline  Pender. 

"  There,"  said  her  niece  triumphantly,  "that's  a  horse"; 
and  she  rapidly  made  a  figure  on  the  slate  which,  though 
rather  hieroglyphic  in  form,  still  had  something  of  the 
*  character  of  the  animal  meant  to  be  represented.  "And 
that's  Danny,"  she  went  on,  scrawling  something  like  a 
human  being  of  gigantic  proportions.  "  And  that's  me," 
making  a  very  small  figure  by  its  side  ;  "  and  I'll  make  you 
when  I  know  ye,  Aunt  Carh'line,  and  now  I'll  write  ye  a 
senora." 

In  another  moment  or  two  she  had  drawn  a  slight  profile 
that  had  a  real  resemblance  to  a  female  face,  and  with 
some  pretension  to  individual  character  besides.  Though 
drawn  hurriedly  by  a  child's  hand,  the  lines  were  har- 
monious, and  not  merely  conventional,  as  her  hieroglyphics 
for  "Horse,"  "  Danny,"  and  "  Me"  had  been. 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "  I  see 
you  know  nothing  at  all." 

Olympia  was  despatched  to  the  nursery,  where  she 
betrayed  an  inconsistent  shyness  in  the  presence  of  the 
three  Miss  Penders,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
she  was  unused  to  society  of  her  own  age.  During  the 
one  o'clock  dinner  she  stared  at  them,  while  they,  in  their 
turn,  stared  at  her  shabby  clothes,  her  dark  skin,  the  out- 
rageous way  in  which  she  handled  her  knife,  and  the 
confusion  that  seemed  to  exist  in  her  mind  between  forks 
and  fingers.  They  were  a  little  astonished  at  her  appetite 
also. 

When  Captain  Westwood  returned  from  his  stroll,  Mrs. 
Westwood  gave  him  an  account  of  the  little  Olympia  that 
made  him  open  his  eyes  considerably.  But  he  almost 
reconciled  his  wife  to  this  temporary  inconvenience  by 
means  of  what,  for  him,  was  an  unexampled  piece  of 
diplomacy. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  this  is  providential,  don't  you 
know — bringing  this  poor  neglected  thing  to  a  woman  like 
you,  my  dear,  who  are  able  to  train  her  up  in  the  way  she 
should  go.  Yes,  my  dear — I've  written  to  Mr.  Smith; 
but,  from  what  you  say,  I  should  think  it'll  be  some  time 
before  I  get  an  answer.   I'll  write  to  George  to-morrow. 
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Any  way  she  won't  get  into  much  mischief  with  you,  my 
dear." 

The  diplomacy  lay  in  the  implied  compliment  to  his 
wife's  universal  management.  If  there  was  one  thing  on 
which  she  plumed  herself,  it  was  on  her  power  to  manage 
and  keep  in  order  the  whole  world ;  and  in  Olympia,  the 
victim,  perhaps  emissary,  of  Jesuits  and  cannibals,  she 
seemed  to  have  found  material  for  a  crucial  experiment  in 
torpore  vilt. 

"  But  surely  the  child  must  be  more  than  three  years  old  ? 
Why  she  looks  as  old  as  Marian." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Captain,  looking  sud- 
denly uncomfortable  and  avoiding  her  eye,  "perhaps  I 
read  the  letter  wrong,  and  she's  more  than  three.  How- 
ever, I've  asked  Mr.  Smith  again,  and  he'll  let  us  know,  I 
daresay — when  we  hear  from  him." 


CHAPTER  m. 


Though  thou  may'st  make  the  thrush  forget 

His  woodland  joys,  O  Sage, 
Remember,  souls  were  never  yet 

Imprisoii'd  in  a  cage. 

Calm  on  his  perch  your  bird  may  sit, 

And  take  your  wires  for  stars. 
But  songs,  O  wise  of  Kttle  wit ! 

Will  flutter  through  the  bars. 

There  was  but  little  communication  between  George  at 
Oxford  and  John  at  Clifton. 

On  this  occasion  the  Captain  did  not  write  to  his 
brother,  but  made  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  going  to 
Oxford.  When  he  came  back,  he  told  his  wife  that  the 
matter  was  all  arranged,  and  that  the  burden  of  supporting 
Charley's  orphan  was  to  be  equitably  shared.  It  was 
therefore  not  a  little  curious  that  he  became  almost 
miserly  in  his  small  pleasures.  He  forswore  billiards, 
reduced  his  tobacco  to  a  strict  allowance  of  one  after- 
breakfast  cigar  a  day,  and  bewildered  his  tailor  by  making 
his  clothes  last  as  long  as  they  could,  and  even  longer. 
For  a  lounger  who  had  never  denied  himself  a  single 
indulgence  since  he  was  born,  this  change  of  life,  had  it 
been  shown  in  appreciable  ways,  must  have  roused  Mrs. 
Westwood's  curiosity  —  as  things  were,  however,  his 
billiards  and  his  tobacco  had  always  been  hidden  from 
her,  and  she  was  not  one  to  quarrel  with  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  in  any  case.  He  had  always  been  content  to 
play  second  fiddle  in  the  marriage-duet;  but  now,  even 
had  he  been  in  love  with  his  wife  over  head  and  ears,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  timidly,  even  abjectly,  obse- 
quious to  her.    Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Olympia  the  one 
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active  object  of  his  existence  seemed  to  be  to  keep  her  to 
the  utmost  stretch  of  her  good  humour. 

There  was  once  a  lazy  man,  who  always  made  a  point  of 
engaging  for  his  valet  and  cook — the  two  domestics  upon 
whom  his  daily  comfort  depended — servants  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  last  place  for  cheating  their  master. 
He  knew  that  to  be  cheated  means  to  be  otherwise  well 
served.  Whether  the  same  nrie  holds  good  of  a  husband 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case;  but  at  kst  Mrs.  Westwood 
was  compelled  to  think  that  such  obsequious  servility  on 
the  part  of  the  Captain  must  have  something  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  did  not  hold  that  such  outward  observance  at 
home  was?  well  purchased  by  possible  licence  abroad.  She 
could  not  but  remember,  sometimes,  that  she  was  older 
than  he,  and  was  not  too  vain  to  disbelieve  her  looking- 
glass  when  it  told  her  that  she  looked  every  hour  of  her 
age. 

So,  after  a  time,  she  began  to  grow  extra  watchful,  and 
was  rewarded  by  making  one  or  two  barren  discoveries. 

Captain  Westwood's  shabbiest  clothes  never  smelt,  of 
tobacco. 

He  stayed  at  home  frequently  in  the  forenoon. 

He  made  longer  and  more  frequent  fishing  excursions. 

He  was  frequently  silent,  gloomy,  and  out  of  spirits. 

He  thought  a  great  deal  about  spending  pennies. 

Though  he  spent  next  to  nothing  out  of  his  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  he  never  had  any  money  left  to  spend  after 
the  end  of  May,  until  the  following  quarter  day. 

He  rose  much  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  opened  his 
letters  nervously. 

He  was  often  restless  at  night. 

He  always  emptied  the  decanter  at  dinner  time. 

Whence  she  naturally  deduced  that 

There  was  somebody  who  had  a  greater  objection  to 
tobacco  than  she. 

That  solitary  fishing  excursions  are  often  very  convenient 
things. 

That  she  herself  was  not  in  his  confidence. 
That  all  this  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  annual 
emptiness  of  pocket. 

But,  though  she  put  this  and  that  together  four-and- 
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twenty  times  a  year,  nothing  came.  At  last,  after  much 
pondering,  a  bright  thought  struck  her. 

"  John,"  she  said  one  morning  at  breakfast  time — it  was 
a  day  after  the  end  of  May,  when  she  had  managed  to 
discover  that  his  pocket  money  was  reduced  to  about  five 
pounds — "  I've  got  a  proposal  to  make.  The  children  are 
growing  up  now,  and  I  don't  know  what  views  you  have 
for  baby  when  he  gets  a  man ;  but  he  ought  to  take  a 
position,  and  there's  nothing  like  land — I've  heard  you  say 
that  many  a  time.  What  do  you  think  if  we  took  some 
nice  place  in  the  country,  where  we  might  be  a  real  county 
family,  like  we  ought  to  be,  I'm  sure,  with  our  connections, 
and  we  could  do  it  just  as  well  as  going  on  like  we  are  ? 
Then  there  it  would  all  be  for  him  if  anything  happened 
to  you.  We'd  go  a  long  way  off,  of  course,  and  be  the 
Westwoods  of  Somewhere — I'm  sure  it's  getting  quite  low 
here,  and  bad  for  the  children  ;  I  don't  like  them  to  grow 
up  mixing  with  people  who  doesn't  know  who  they  are. 
And  as  you're  so  fond  of  fishing  you  could  have  a  place  of 
your  own,  where  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  so  far." 

To  her  surprise  a  cloud  fell  from  his  face,  and  he  took 
her  at  her  word. 

"  My  dear  Carry — the  very  thing.  What  a  head  you 
have,  to  be  sure  !  You're  quite  right — we'll  go  a  good 
way  off,  as  you  say.  I'll  begin  to  look  out  this  very  day, 
and  get  off  and  settled  before — before  this  time  next 
year." 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  he  had  no  ties  to  keep  him  to 
Clifton.  But  she  could  not  well  recede  from  her  own  pro- 
posal, which  now  took  another  form  than  a  mere  attempt 
to  find  out  how  the  land  lay.  It  was  really  a  good  method 
of  rubbing  out  the  stains  of  trade  left  by  the  drysalter  and 
her  husband's  early  connection  with  Corbet  and  French. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  West  wood,  of  some  place  where  these 
antecedents  might  be  kept  concealed,  would  be  really 
aristocratic  :  "  Gerald  Westwood,  of  Somewhere,  Esquire, 
eldest  son  of  Captain  Westwood,"  would,  in  due  course  of 
time,  be  more  aristocratic  still. 

For  once  the  Captain  displayed  energy.  He  left  off 
fishing  and  never  rested  till  he  had  become  the  purchaser — 
with  his  wife's  money — of  a  house  and  grounds  known  as 
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"  The  Laurels  "  at  Gressford  St.  Mary.  It  was  not  a  large 
place,  but  it  was  just  adapted  to  their  means,  and  there 
were  no  great  families  near — except  the  Earl  of  Wendale, 
who  was  too  great  to  be  a  rival — to  interfere  with  the  local 
autocracy  to  which  Mrs.  Westwood  aspired. 

And  here,  at  Gressford  as  at  Clifton,  the  dangers  and 
excitements  of  her  earliest  years  grew  into  a  half-forgotten 
dream,  that  visited  the  eyes  of  Olympia  far  more  vividly  by 
night  than  by  day. 

Like  many  very  young  children  who  live  intensely  while 
the  sun  is  awake,  she,  when  sound  asleep,  was  an  intense 
dreamer  of  dreams.  She  was  of  an  age  when  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  a  man  murdered  is  no  greater  in  kind  or 
degree  than  that  of  seeing  a  doll  broken — so  that  the  new 
world  of  the  Westwood  nursery  was  quite  full  enough  of 
hourly  excitement  to  fill  her  daily  life.  Still  it  was  inevit- 
able that  memory  should  assert  its  rights  by  visiting  her, 
ghost-fashion,  from  the  moon  and  stars.  So  vividly  did 
she  dream  that  she  never  thought  of  regarding  hers  as  an 
exceptional  case,  but  took  for  granted  that  her  nightly  ex- 
periences were  common  to  other  children  also.  She  used 
to  puzzle  the  three  Miss  Penders  by  talking  to  them  of 
dreams  as  though  they  were  realities,  and  as  though,  in 
discussing  them,  all  four  stood  on  common  ground.  She 
assumed  that  no  less  real  to  them  than  to  herself  must  be 
that  vision  of  plains  which,  like  a  smooth  green  sea,  met 
the  cloudless  sapphire  at  the  circle  of  an  unbroken  horizon 
— plains  whereon  scampered,  before  her  closed  eyes,  droves 
of  -wild  horses  and  herds  of  antelopes  mingled  with  the 
other  dramatis  personce  of  her  sleep — chattering  crowds  of 
monkeys,  gorgeous  birds,  Arctic  bears,  flying  fish,  and 
immeasurable  cobras  that  circled  round  and  round  in 
countless  convolutions  until,  like  twisted  waterspouts,  they 
formed  a  spiral  staircase  between  the  green  desert  of  the 
earth  and  the  blue  wilderness  of  the  sky.  Up  or  down 
this  staircase  the  feet  of  her  soul  often  sped  when  pursued 
by  the  corpse  of  some  lynched  or  murdered  ruffian,  or  else 
by  that  unimaginable  thing  that  is  permitted  in  dreams  to 
terrify  the  souls  of  children  and  men.  But,  for  the  most . 
part,  her  dreams  were  not  of  the  terrible  order.    On  the 
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contrary,  she  far  more  frequently  woke  herself  with  laughing 
{nan  with  crying.  She  was  a  restless  sleeper,  and  apt 
to  talk  in  her  dreams.  Her  language  by  day  was  at  first 
her  own  peculiar  dialect  of  Irish-English :  afterwards  it 
rapidly  toned  down  to  the  accent  of  Aunt  Caroline  and 
the  Miss  Penders,  in  which  the  note  of  provinciality  was 
scarcely  to  be  found.  But  her  dream-lanffuage  was  un- 
translatable, even  by  herself.  To  Julia  and  Marian*,  who 
slept  in  the  same  room,  she  seemed  to  be  chattering  mere 
gibberish.  Sometimes  one  of  them  would  catch  a  word, 
and  repeat  it  next  day  to  tease  her;  and  it  was  as  strange 
after  a  while  to  herself  as  to  them. 

"  What  does  Gaucho  mean  ?"  asked  Julia, 

"  How  would  I  know  ?" 

"  You  said  it  yourself,  last  night..  You  must  be  silly  to 
talk  things  like  you  do." 
"  I  suppose  I  was  dreamin'." 

"You're  always  dreaming.  I  don't  dream,  and  I 
wouldn't,  if  it's  to  be  silly,  like  you.  Ma  says  you're  not 
a  bit  like  me  nor  the  others,  and  not  pretty,  like  I  am." 

"  And  I  don't  want  to  be  pretty,  if  bein*  pretty's  bein* 
like  you — and  you  may  say  so  to  Aunt  Carh'line." 

"  I  will,  if  you  say  a  word.  Ah,  and  nurse  says  you're  a 
little  Irish  girl,  like  what  eat  buttermilk  and  raw  potatoes. 
I  wouldn't  eat  buttermilk  nor  raw  potatoes." 

"  I  don't  ate  buttermilk  nor  raw  potatoes." 

"  You  do." 

And  so  on,  till  Olympia,  whose  patience  was  weak,  while 
her  hands  were  strong,  gained  a  temporary  victory  by  send- 
ing Julia  to  Aunt  Caroline  with  a  very  red  ear  indeed. 

But  she  had  received  a  sting  that  hurt  far  more  than  a 
box  on  the  ear.  She  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  imme- 
diate discomfort  of  being  condemned,  on  the  spot,  to 
learn  by  heart  three  collects  from  the  Liturgy — a  task 
which,  on  her  peremptorily  refusing  to  beg  Miss  Julia's 

Eardon,  was  increased  to  four.  Learning  anything  by 
eart,  however  hard  in  itself  the  task  might  be,  was  to  her 
almost  as  easy  as  reading,  which  came  to  her  apparently 
by  the  light  of  nature.  The  real  sting  was  Julia's  taunt 
that  she  was  not  as  other  children  are. 
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Now  a  full-grown  man  or  woman  is  for  the  most  part 
proud  of  being  thought  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  makes  all  the  capital  he  or  she  can  out  of  innate 
or  affected  peculiarities.  Rather  than  be  quite  like 
their  fellows,  men  will  make  a  point  of  burning  down  a 
temple,  or  of  never  changing  their  minds,  or  of  going  out 
in  all  weathers  without  an  umbrella,  or  of  never  eating 
supper,  or  of  always  fainting  in  a  thunderstorm.  But 
among  children,  whose  most  passionate  desire  is  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  all  things  and  all  people  about  them,  even 
to  feel  themselves  better  than  their  companions  is  often  a 
source  of  misery  and  shame.  Olympia  felt  instinctively 
that  Julia's  taunt  contained  better  truth  than  grammar. 
And  in  what  way  was  she  different  ?  Was  it  her  being  a 
something  wholly  unintelligible,  called  "a  little  Irish 
girl,"  that  put  her  out  of  the  pale  ?  Even  so,  was  she  not 
fed  with  the  same  beef  and  nratton*  hurt  by  the  same 
tumbles,  subject  to  the  same  measles  and  whooping  cough, 
doctored  with  the  same  rhubarb,  fond  of  the  same  games, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  a  little  English  girl?  So  argued 
Shylock,  and  so  argued  she.  No — she  felt  no  craving  for 
buttermilk — she  did  not  even  know  the  word.  The 
charge  of  eating  her  potatoes  raw  was  a  still  grosser 
calumny.  Nor  was  she  in  the  least  degree  like  the  beggar 
children  whom  she  had  seen  brought  into  Gressford  by 
the  Irish  hay-makers  in  summer  time — no  more  like  them 
than- Julia  and  Marian  were.  Was  it  that  her  eyes  and  hair 
were  brown,  and  her  complexion  dark,  while  her  cousins, 
were  as  fair  as  unspun  flax  mingled  with  milk  and  roses  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  prevented  her  being  pretty,  and 
that  made  them  call  her  a  little  Irish  giri  Perhaps  the. 
world  was  made  for  the  fair,  and  the  hues  of  night  were  a 
stigma  of  shame.  Her  uncle  was  fair;  her  aunt  was 
fair ;  her  cousins  were  fair ;  doubtless  it  was  this  that 
made  her  an  alien.  Before  long  she  could  not  help- 
noticing  that,  although  her  cousins  were  just  as  truth- 
ful or  untruthful  as  children  usually  are,  while  she  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  as  bold  and  outspoken  as  the  day, 
never  telling  a  lie  but  in  order  to  conceal  the  misdeeds  of 
another,  it  was  they  who,  in  all  criminal  matters,  were 
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believed,  and  she  who  was  disbelieved ;  that  their  wants 
were  always  attended  to  before  hers ;  that  in  their  case 
indulgence  was  the  rule,  in  hers  the  exception ;  that  they 
were  petted,  she  tolerated;  that  she  often  bore  their 
punishments  while  they  not  unfrequently  enjoyed  her 
rewards.  When  Aunt  Caroline  drove  out  in  the  pony 
carriage,  it  was  always  Carry,  or  Julia,  or  Marian,  or  even 
little  Gerald,  whom  she  took  for  her  companion — never 
Olympia,  not  even  once  when  all  but  she  were  kept  to  the 
house  by  some  childish  epidemic.  It  was,  no  doubt,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  others  were  privileged  to  call  Mrs. 
Westwood  "  mamma,"  while  she  herself  had  to  speak  of  her 
as  "  Aunt  Caroline" — or  rather  "  Cahroline,"  as  a  remnant 
of  the  brogue  which  had  not  been  yet  corrected  by  hearing 
the  name  habitually  pronounced  by  others.  This  was  very 
childish  logic,  of  course,  but  she  was  by  no  means  the  first 
logician  who  has  mistaken  simultaneous  phenomena  for 
cause  and  effect.  So  in  her  much  vexed  soul  she  bewailed 
her  unhappy  complexion  that  raised  a  barrier  between  her- 
self and  those  to  whom  fortune  had  been  more  kind.  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  add  to  her  prayers  a  private  un- 
spoken petition  to  the  effect  that  Heaven  would  be  pleased 
to  make  her  pretty  like  Marian,  and  give  her  yellow  hair ; 
and  it  came  upon  her  like  a  direct  answer  when  she  heard 
one  servant  tell  another  about  some  country  belief  in  a  milk 
diet  as  a  certain  means  of  becoming  fair.  In  consequence 
of  this  she  drank  milk  whenever  she  could  get  a  chance, 
displaying  an  immoderate  appetite  for  her  bread  and  milk 
at  breakfast — a  dish  for  which  she  had  entertained  a  strong 
dislike  hitherto — and  making  secret  and  larcenous  visits  to 
the  dairy,  like  an  actual  kitten.  In  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions she  was  discovered  with  creamy  lips,  and  punished 
by  being  made  to  write  out  on  her  slate  the  eighth  com- 
mandment fifty  times  over.  She  knew  she  had  done  wrong, 
but  she  would  have  dared  to  commit  a  far  greater  sin  in 
order  to  find  but  three  of  her  hairs  turned  to  gold.  But 
her  sin  was  committed  in  vain,  and  the  more  milk  she 
drank  the  darker  grew  her  hair. 

Even  a  chance  good-natured  remark  of  the  Captain,  who 
never  treated  her  with  harshness,  and  was  even  kind  to  her 
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in  a  timid  and  contraband  fashion,  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  added  an  additional  drop  of  bitterness  to  what 
she  considered  the  fount  and  spring  of  her  otherwise  unin- 
telligible trials.  One  day,  very  soon  after  the  cream  epi- 
sode, he  happened  to  call  her  "  little  Gipsy/* 
"  What's  that,  Uncle  John  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know !  People  with  brown  faces  that 
go  tramping  about  with  tents  and  kettles,  and  telling  for- 
tunes, and  stealing  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
running  away  with  little  children  and  staining  them  with 
walnut  juice  to  make  them  as  dark  as  themselves.  Why, 
Olympia ! " 

No  sooner  had  the  explanation  passed  his  lips,  than  she 
ran  from  the  room,  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  and  was 
seen  no  more  till  she  was  discovered  hidden  away  in  a 
lumber-room,  apparently  trying  to  drown  herself  in  tears. 

So  not  only  was  to  be  born  brown  a  misfortune,  but  it 
led  to  all  manner  of  guilt  also — to  stealing  cream  and  chil- 
dren. She  began  to  fancy  herself  an  outcast,  a  Pariah ;  nor 
did  the  treatment  she  received  from  her  aunt,  from  her 
cousins — who  took  their  tone  from  their  mother — and  from 
the  servants,  who  followed  the  lead  of  their  mistress,  tend 
to  make  the  fancy  as  evanescent  as  fancies  of  children 
mostly  are. 

She  sometimes  tried  to  buy  affection  with  bribes — by 
lavishing  caresses  on  her  aunt  as  she  saw  the  others  do : 
by  giving  up  her  toys  to  her  cousins,  and  by  yielding  to 
them  in  every  possible  way.  But  it  was  all  the  fabie  of  the 
"Ass  and  the  Spaniel"  over  again.  What  was  right  in 
others  was  wrong  in  her,  and  her  ill-advised  good-nature 
and  submission  only  led  to  her  being  trampled  upon. 
When  she  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to  do  some  little  ser- 
vice for  Marian,  in  order  to  extort  temporary  kindness  in 
the  shape  of  gratitude,  she  only  found  that  her  cousins, 
instead  of  thanking  her  by  word  or  deed,  either  accepted 
her  sacrifices  as  matters  of  course,  or  else  regarded  them  as 
proofs  of  a  character  over  which  it  was  so  easy  to  tyrannise 
that  the  temptation  to  do  so  was  irresistible. 

So  it  was  not  long  before  she  became  reserved  and  sus- 
picious, and  was  driven  as  much  as  she  could  be  to  shut 
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herself  up  in  her  shell-— and  then  she  found  herself  called 
sulky  and  ill-natured,  while  all  the  while  she  was  so  expan- 
sive that  a  stray  word  of  unintentional  kindness  would 
make  her  happy  for  a  whole  day,  and  though,  to  gain  that 
word,  she  would  willingly  have  given  up  everything  she 
possessed  twenty  times  over.  And  so,  in  this  next  stage, 
from  a  sort  of  reckless  feeling  that,  if  one  must  be  hanged, 
it  is  better  to  be  hanged  for  something  than  for  nothing, 
she  took  to  standing  on  her  rights — such  as  they  were: 
and  many  were  the  quarrels,  nay  battles,  that  raged  in  the 
nursery  of  The  Laurels  during  one  short  campaign — sharp 
the  winged  words,  and  profuse  the  tears.  But  the  war  was 
short.  Not  only  were  the  fair-haired  warriors  three  to  one, 
but  they  were  backed  by  the  arbitress  of  fate  who  sat  en- 
throned in  the  Olympus  of  the  drawing-room,  to  whom 
they  made  no  scruple  of  appealing ;  while  poor  Olympia, 
though  stronger-handed  and  sharper-tongued,  was  but  one 
to  three,  was  not  favoured  by  the  higher  powers,  and 
held  to  the  full  that  first  great  law  of  a  child's  honour, 
that  "  To  tell "  is  as  impossible  for  the  preux  chevalier  or 
chcvalihe  of  the  nursery  as  for  a  Bayard  to  strike  below  the 
knee.  She  scorned  to  appeal  in  her  direst  need,  and — 
greatest  disadvantage  of  all — her  spirit  felt  the  slightest 
wound,  while  her  sharpest  words  and  blows  fell  upon  very 
callous  skins. 

Thus  it  soon  came  to  be  settled  in  Mrs.  Westwood*s 
Court  that  every  disturbance  should  be  treated  in  one 
uniform  and  summary  manner.  On  the  least  suggestion 
of  disturbance,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
or  hearing  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  or  counsel  for  the 
accused,  or  weighing  the  sentence  against  the  alleged 
offence,  or  even  inquiring  what  the  nature  of  the  offence 
might  be,  Olympia,  as  arch  mover  of  the  war  and  standing 
casus  belli,  was  condemned  to  solitary  imprisonment  in  the 
lumber-room  until  some  long  task  was  got  by  heart  with- 
out the  blunder  of  a  word.  The  rule  produced  at  last  a 
chronic  state  of  hollow  truce,  and  so  far  it  was  a  good  rule, 
if  hollow  truce  is  better  than  open  war.  But  it  had  the  ill 
effect  of  dividing  the  school-room  less  into  two  opposing 
camps  than  into  two  opposing  nations,  and  of  making  the 
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-weaker  liable  to  unconditional  and  inevitable  vengeance 
for  every  word  and  deed  that  might  chance  to  displease  a 
citizen  of  the  stronger.  This  vengeance  Olympia  some- 
times braved  out  of  sheer  recklessness ;  but,  as  tyranny 
grew  stronger  with  time,  she  grew  less  capable  of  rebellion. 
Well  was  it  for  her  that  she  had  been  born  with  a  spirit, 
though  it  had  been  nurtured  in  scenes  whereof  the  memory 
alone  was  enough  to  make  her  not  as  other  children  are. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  she  must  have  been  crushed  by  the 
constant  burden  of  nothings ;  she  must  have  become  a 
wild  bird  done  to  death  by  the  continual  peckings  of  the 
tame  companions  into  whose  aviary  she  had  intruded. 
For  the  mistress  will  favour  the  pets  she  has  raised  with 
her  Own  hand :  against  numbers  strength  of  beak  is  of  no 
avail,  nor  against  a  discordant  chorus  a  solitary  song. 

There  Avas  little  variety  of  character  among  the  tame 
birds.  That  was  all  absorbed  by  one  who  would  have  sold 
her  soul,  if  the  Tempter  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  such 
a  purchase  from  any  one  below  the  age  of  reason,  to  be 
the  fourth  copy  of  a  good  and  pretty  little  girl.  They  were 
all  clever,  all  pretty,  all  witty;  but  Caroline,  the  eldest, 
was  the  genius,  par  excellence.  She  could  already,  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  play  waltzes  and  execute  heads  in  chalk 
most  effectively.  Julia,  the  second,  was  the  belle,  and  knew 
it.  Marian,  the  youngest,  was  the  wit,  who,  at  ten,  used  to 
say  "  really  the  very  oddest  things."  Surely  they  were  of  a 
higher  caste  than  their  ugly  cousin,  who  could  not  do  chalk 
heads  because  she  had  never  been  taught  how,  who  could 
not  play  waltzes  because  she  hated  scales,  and  who  never 
said  odd  things.  Her  talent  for  readily  committing  long 
passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  memory  was  used  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  and  therefore  studiously  con- 
cealed; while  whether  she  understood  what  she  remem- 
bered, or  whether  she  only  repeated  it  by  heart  like  her 
old  friend  the  parrot  of  the  Pampas,  was  of  course  nothing  _ 
to  anybody.  No  doubt  she  misunderstood  her  tasks  as 
much  as  possible,  but  she  thought  about  them  a  great  deal 
and  read  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  knew,  herself 
included.  Thus,  when  the  Bible,  for  example,  was  put 
into  her  hands  in  order  that  she  might  learn  some  given 
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passage — next  to  the  Prayer  Book  the  Bible,  and  next  to 
the  Bible,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  was  Aunt  Caroline's  favourite 
scourge — the  passage  was  invariably  learned  in  no  time,  so 
that  in  order  to  appear  to  have  been  a  sufficient  time  over 
her  task  to  escape  an  increase,  she  had  to  kill  the  re- 
mainder of  the  one  or  two  hours  by  opening  the  book  at 
random  and  reading  as  she  was  led  by  chance  or  curiosity. 
Ignorance  of  her  proceeding  prevented  anybody  from 
taking  the  trouble  to  guide  her  even  if  anybody  had  cared. 
None  of  the  other  children  ever  read  a  word  they  were  not 
obliged  to  read,  so  how  or  why  should  she  ?  Thus  the 
prison  of  the  lumber-room  developed  into  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  punishment  into  a  welcome  retirement  that 
enabled  her  to  escape  into  her  own  mind.  But  then  what 
was  this  but  another  svmptom  of  her  singularity  and 
stupidity?  With  such  shame  she  acknowledged  it  that 
although,  like  a  confirmed  opium-eater,  she  could  not  re- 
sist this  phase  of  mental  or  moral  hunger,  she,  whenever 
interrupted,  invariably  buried  her  book  away  under  an  old 
mattress  belonging  to  an  unused  bedstead,  and,  when  her 
confinement  was  voluntary,  invented  some  sudden  excuse 
for  being  found  there.  At  last  her  excuses  became  so 
grossly  improbable  that  Mrs.  Westwood's  curiosity  was 
aroused. 

There  was  of  course  a  room  at  The  Laurels  called  "  the 
study,"  where  the  Captain  kept  his  gun,  his  fishing-rods, 
and  an  old-fashioned  lot  of  books  that  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  library  of  the  Rector  of  Hithercote  and  that 
George  Westwood  had  not  cared  to  carry  off  to  Oxford. 
If  Olympia  could  have  had  her  way,  she  would  have  spent 
her  whole  time  there,  nor  was  the  Captain  unwilling  to  let 
her  rummage  about  among  the  shelves  and  cupboards 
whenever  he  was  studying  his  book  of  flies.  But  discipline 
must  be  maintained ;  and  as  neither  Carry  nor  Julia  nor 
Marian  ever  cared  to  play  there,  neither  must  Olympia. 
Mrs.  Westwood  went  in  every  now  and  then  to  rummage 
in  her  turn  among  the  drawers  when  her  husband  was  not 
indoors,  and,  though  no  reader,  she  was  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  notice  that  the  book-shelves  were  not  quite  so  well 
filled  up  as  they  used  to  be.   Nor  were  the  gaps,  honest 
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gaps,  but  were  concealed  by  an  attempt  to  make  three  or 
■  four  books  do  duty  for  four  or  five.  One  day  Olympia  was 
-   seen  to  enter  the  lumber-room.    Mrs.  Westwood  waited 

(*  for  a  few  minutes  outside  the  door,  then  peeped  through 
the  key-hole,  and  saw  the  girl  crouched  up  on  the  mattress 
with  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  a  book  on  her  knees. 
When  she  suddenly  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  the 
book  was  gone,  and  Olympiad  flushed  face  contradicted 
?  her  attitude  of  assumed  carelessness. 
!  "  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ? "  asked  Aunt 
..  Caroline. 

"  Me  ?  Nothing." 

"  You  little  story-teller !  You  had  a  book  in  your  very 
hand.  Where  is  it  now  ?  Show  me  this  minute,  or  you 
shall  learn  it  by  heart,  every  word.  If  there's  one  thing  I 
detest  it's  being  sly." 

Olympia  raised  a  corner  of  the  mattress.  Mrs.  West- 
wood  caught  up  the  book  that  lay  there,  and  read  on  the 
title-page, 

"  Tom  Jones  ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Foundling.  By 
Henry  Fielding." 

Mrs.  Westwood  flushed  up  m  her  turn,  and,  with  the 
closed  book,  gave  the  girl  a  smart  box  on  the  ear. 

"  Get  off"  the  mattress  this  minute,  you  wicked  child" — 
and  then,  while  Olympia,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  stood 
by,  she  pulled  it  from  the  floor,  and  discovered,  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  the  following  remarkable  collection : — 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

An  odd  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

A  System  of  Veterinary  Surgery, 

Two  volumes  of  Byron, 

Paley's  Moral  Philosophy, 

A  volume  of  Ivanhoe, 

Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery, 

A  volume  of  Peter  Pindar, 

The.  Letters  of  Junius, 

Don  Quixote, 

Harry  and  Lucy, 

The  Castle  of  Otranto, 

Tristram  Shandy, 

and — a  discovery  that  made  Olympia  long  that  the  skies 
might  fall  to  hide  her  miserable  shame-r-3  large  sheet  of 
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paper  covered  with  pencil  profiles  of  human  faces,  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  childish  scrawl, — 

SIR  WILFRED  MACIVOR. 
A.  Poem 
by 

Olympia  Westwood. 
Illustrated  by  Olympia  Westwood. 
First  Canloe. 

44  The  wind  was  cold— the  way  was  long, 

The  minstrel  was  not  young  or  strong; 
His  tresses  grey  and  withered  cheek 
Showed  he  had  known  a  better  week, 
And  then  " 

What  happened  then  must  for  ever  remain  untold.  The 
paper,  rather  to  the  relief  of  the  authoress,  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  the  lumber-room  put  under  lock  and  key. 

But  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  Olympia  was  still 
a  light  sleeper :  and  at  day-break  she  would  rise,  and,  in 
her  night-dress,  with  bare  feet,  would  creep,  as  softly  as  if 
committing  a  burglary,  down  the  stairs — which  would  creak 
at  every  step — into  the  study  or  drawing-room,  whence  she 
would  bear  off  the  first  volume  she  could  lay  her  hands  on, 
and  would  read  uncomfortably  in  bed  till  it  was  time  to 
rise  and  to  manoeuvre  the  book  into  its  place  again.  One 
entire  Sunday  morning  she  passed  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension because  it  suddenly  flashed  across  her  mind,  during 
the  Litany,  that  she  had,  in  a  mood  of  forgetfulness,  left 
under  her  pillow  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous :  for  it  was  not  only  a  drawing- 
room  book,  but  a  profane  book,  which  she  could  not  have 
taken  on  that  day  without  committing  the  sin  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.  So  it  was  with  a  wildly  beating  heart  that,  as 
soon  as  they  came  home  from  church,  she  ran  up  into  her 
room  and  saw  with  terror  that  the  housemaid,  in  making 
the  bed,  had  found  the  volume  and  placed  it  conspicuously 
on  the  toilette  table ;  and  it  was  a  whole  day  before  she 
could  get  it  out  of  her  head  that  the  girl  might  tell  or  had 
told. 

But  she  did  not  wholly  depend  on  books  for  congenial 
playmates.  There  was  Pluto. 
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Pluto  was  to  the  outer  world  a  clumsy,  unlucky  New- 
foundland puppy.  To  Olympia  he  was  brothers,  sisters, 
and  playmates  all  in  one.  She  was  the  worst  possible 
mother  to  the  dolls  which  the  Captain  had  given  her  from 
time  to  time  when  nobody  was  looking,  and  seldom  thought 
of  their  existence  after  the  first  half  hour ;  but  to  Pluto  she 
gave  her  whole  heart,  and  he  was  not  ungrateful.  When 
he  was  cuffed  for  mischief,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  it 
was  her  heart  that  really  felt  the  blow.  He  consoled  her 
for  much,  but  what  good  end  could  come  to  the  friendship 
between  an  unlucky  puppy  and  an  unlucky  girl  ? 

It  was  Marian's  birthday.  The  children  had  a  whole 
holiday  from  the  school-room.  Mrs.  Westwood  had  given 
her  favourite  daughter  a  feast,  and  the  Captain  had  given 
her  a  heap  of  toys.  These  birthday  festivals  were  the  great 
days  in  the  calendar  of  The  Laurels,  and  were  talked  about 
for  weeks  to  come. 

Either,  however,  Marian  had  over-eaten  herself  in  her 
own  honour,  or  something  else  had  put  her  out  of  temper, 
for,  when  the  afternoon  came,  she  was  not  quite  so  amiable 
as  the  Queen  of  the  Day  ought  to  have  been.  They  were 
all  at  solemn  play  in  the  flower  garden,  when  Olympia, 
by  some  mischance  or  other,  had  the  misfortune  to  cross 
her  Majesty. 

"It's  my  birthday V9  said  the  latter,  "and  I  may  do 
what  I  please.  Ah,  you  can't  ever— -you've  got  no  birth- 
day ;  we  never  get  holidays  for  you." 

It  was  true ;  there  was  no  day  in  the  year  that  the 
brown  girl  could  call  her  own.  Birthdays  were  another 
privilege  belonging  to  the  fair.  She  was  about  to  answer, 
however,  when  Marian's  ball,  which  she  had  thrown  up  in 
careless  triumph,  came  down  through  the  glass  roof  of 
the  green-house  and  smashed  in  pieces  Mrs.  Westwood's 
favourite  arum  in  its  china  vase. 

.  There  .was  just  time  to  recover  the  ball  when  Mrs. 
Westwood  herself  came  out  on  hearing  the  noise.  Carry, 
Julia,  and  Marian  looked  at  one  another  in  dismay. 

"Who  did  this?"  asked  Mrs.  Westwood,  looking 
sternly  at  Olympia. 

"  T  wasn't  me,"  said  Carry. 

"Nor  me,"  said  Julia. 
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"Twas  Pluto,"  said  Marian,  holding  the  ball  out  of 
sight  behind  her. 

"  Oh,  Marian,  how  can  you !"  cried  out  Olynipia,  as 
soon  as  she  could  find  her  tongue. 

Marian,  the  sharp  child,  knew  which  would  be  believed, 
if  matters  came  to  a  countercharge,  and  she  could  rely 
•    upon  her  sisters  to  take  her  part  in  a  battle  with  Olympia. 
So  she  stuck  to  her  colours  bravely. 

"  'Twas,  though.    I  saw  him." 

"  'Twasn't — how  could  he,  when  Carry  drove  him  off  to 
the  stable  ?" 

"That  dog  shall  be  whippe'd,  then,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
wood.  "  Olympia,  go  and  find  him  and  bring  him  here. 
That  vase  cost  a  guinea,  if  it  cost  a  penny.  Olympia,  do 
you  hear  ?" 

"  'Twasn't  Pluto  did  it,  Aunt  Caroline.  Twas  Me." 
There  is  no  answer  to  self-accusation.  Mrs.  Westwood, 
at  any  rate,  had  not  read  the  works  of  the  great  jurist 
who  asserts,  with  profound  cynicism,  that  a  suspicion  of 
insanity  is  inherent  in  all  confessions.  The  immediate 
effect  of  Olympia' s  lie  was  that  Marian  received  so  much 
praise  for  trying  to  shield  Olympia,  that  she  herself  at  last 
thought  she  had  done  something  very  fine  indeed ;  that 
Olympia  got  a  lecture  on  the  spot,  and  enough  punish- 
ment to  last  a  week,  including  deprivation  of  the  society 
of  Pluto ;  that  she  incurred  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
Marian  and  her  sisters  for  being  such  a  simpleton,  and 
that  she  learned  a  lesson  of  injustice  which  she  was  not 
likely  to  forget  all  her  life  long.  The  lecture  she  bore 
silently,  the  punishment  proudly,  and  the  scorn  scornfully. 
.  She  had  offered  the  crowning  sacrifice  to  her  code  of 
honour ;  she  had  borne  the  punishment  due  to  a  cowardly 
enemy  rather  than  "  tell."  But  a  further  effect  was  that, 
having  found  her  course  of  conduct  in  this  instance  so 
admirably  successful  in  shielding  her  friend  from  disgrace 
and  pain,  she  took  to  repeating  it  whenever  she  had  the 
chance,  bearing  upon  her  overburdened  shoulders  all 
Pluto's  many  sins  as  well  as  her  own.  At  last,  when  some 
piece  of  drawing-room  literature,  gorgeously  bound  in 
red  and  gold,  together  with  Mrs.  Westwood's  new 
bonnet,  was  found  in  tatters  on  the  floor,  and  with 
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manifest  marks  of  canine  teeth  and  paws,  she  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  declared — 

"  'Twasn't  Pluto,  Aunt  Caroline,  'twas  Me." 

But  this  was  a  little  too  much.  Olympia  was  punished 
for  telling  a  glaring  lie,  and,  alas !  Pluto  was  not  only 
whipped  but  sent  away  for  ever. 

It  was  the  greatest  grief  she  had  ever  known,  and, 
young  as  she  was,  gave  her  the  feeling  that  the  same 
mysterious  curse  which  lay  upon  her  extended  to  those 
also  whom  she  loved.  The  reserve  under  which  she  had 
by  this  time  learned  to  hide  her  feelings  until  it  had 
become  a  second  nature  for  once  fairly  gave  way,  and 
what  Mrs.  Westwood  called  her  sulkiness  was  swept  away 
in  floods  of  angry  tears — in  tears  so  wild  and  in  rage  so 
vehement  that  even  her  aunt  felt  powerless^  before  them, 
and  the  school-room  was  awed  as  if  before'a  full  display 
of  tragic  passion.  She  moved  among  them  for  days  like 
an  Electra,  protected  from  insult  by  sacred  sorrow.  It 
was  wonderful  that  she  did  not  fall  ill.  Even  the  Captain 
for  once  interfered  actively  to  the  extent  of  saying — 

"  Never  mind,  Olympia,  we'll  get  another  dog  some 
day  if  you'll  be  good  and  do  as  your  aunt  tells  you.  You 
mustn't  vex  her,  don't  you  know." 

But  she  scorned  such  paltry  comfort. 

"I'm  not  good,  Uncle  John,  and  I  won't  be,  now 
Pluto's  gone.  And  I'll  never  look  at  a  dog  again,  and 
when  I'm  old  I'll  go  away  and  look  for  Pluto  all  over  the 
world." 

u  Well,  well,  only  be  a  good  girl,  and  don't  vex  your 
aunt,"  he  repeated,  hurrying  away,  for  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  his  wife's  silk  gown  on  the  stairs. 

But  the  great  need  of  Olympia' s  heart  to  devote  itself 
to  something  or  somebody  had  been  roused  and  could  not 
be  quelled.  She  mourned  for  Pluto  during  a  long  widow- 
hood ;  but,  at  last,  she  discovered  that  the  little  Gerald 
was  quite  as  interesting  as  a  puppy,  while  he  was  too 
young  to  have  been  pressed  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

He  was  a  lively  little  fellow,  not  altogether  unlike  Pluto 
in  his  ways,  including  a  natural  propensity  to  get  into 
mischief  that  seemed  inevitable  to  crop  up  in  some 
member  of  the  house  of  Westwood,  in  spite  of  the  father 
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having  been  so  conspicuously  free  from  the  taint.  He 
was  not,  save  in  fairness  of  complexion,  in  the  least  like 
what  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Samuel  Pender  must  have 
been  at  his  age ;  and  perhaps  this  was  another  reason  for 
the  bond  of  sympathy  that  soon  began  to  attach  him  to 
Olympia.  Mrs.  Westwood  hated  riot;  but  she  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  her  own  youngest  born,  the  only 
child  of  her  second  marriage.  And,  besides,  was  Jjiere 
not  Olympia  to  serve  for  his  scapegoat,  as  she  had  served 
for  Pluto's  ? 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  little  Gerald  Westwood 
should  like  to  romp,  by  preference,  with  one  who  did  not 
mind  an  occasional  rent  in  her  dress,  or  disarrangement 
of  her  hair,  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  childish  ran  he 
should  forget  how  dangerous  to  good  manners  are  evil 
communications.  In  spite  of  all  repression  and  all  morbid 
reserve  his  cousin  Olympia  had  more  life  in  her  than  his 
three  half-sisters  altogether. 

The  torrent  of  animal  life  that  had  sprang  in  the  Far 
West,  however  the  source  might  have  become  dried  up 
and  forgotten,  was  not  to  be  compressed  and  restrained 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  The  Laurels  without  boiling 
after  freedom.  When  she  first  arrived  she  had  been  told 
to  be  good  and  well-behaved ;  but,  though  the  spirit  was 
willing,  the  flesh  was  terribly  weak  or  rather  strong.  She 
could  not  tell  what  ailed  her  in  the  summer  when  the  sun 
shone,  any  more  than  the  lark  understands  its  need  to  sing 
in  the  spring-time  or  the  swallow  its  longing  to  fly  away. 
At  such  times,  the  four  walls  were  not  built  that  could  hold 
her  in,  nor  was  the  law  made  that  she  would  not  break. 
But  at  Gressford,  where  open-air  mischief  was  readily 
attainable,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Westwood  had  to 
use  the  strong  hand.  She  once  wounded  to  death  a 
:  favourite  fruit  tree  by  trying  to  fell  it  with  an  axe  which 
:  the  gardener  had  imprudently  left  near.  She  tore  her 
:  clothes — which,  though  inexpensive,  still  cost  something — 
by  climbing  every  other  tree  she  saw.  She  chased  the  cow 
into  the  flower  garden.  She  was  of  an  age  to  know  better, 
and  her  spirit  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  broken  long 
ago.  Once,  when  a  pony,  kept  for  the  other  children, 
happened  to  be  grazing  in  the  paddock  in  nobody's  sight 
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but  hers,  a  great  desire  came  upon  her;  and,  without 
giving  a  conscious  thought  to  the  matter,  she  ran  back  to 
the  stable,  where  she  remembered  to  have  seen  a  long 
piece  of  stout  cord.  This  she  fashioned  into  a  running 
noose,  and  then,  moved  no  doubt  by  some  underlying 
association  of  ideas  between  the  pony  in  the  field  and  his 
wild  relations  roaming  about  in  the  boundless  plains 
beyond  the  sea,  and  guided  to  the  result  by  a  similar 
association  between  herself  and  her  own  wilder  fellow- 
creatures  who  pursue  them,  she,  after  some  trouble,  fairly 
lassoed  him  and  found  herself,  with  the  aid  of  the  spirit  of 
mischief,  astride  on  his  back  with  her  hands  in  his  mane. 
To  compress  into  one  mad  gallop  upon  her  terrified  steed 
all  the  lost  and  envied  rides  that  she  had  seen  others  enjoy 
was  one  impulse  of  ecstasy.  Round  and  round  the  field 
tiey  raced  at  full  speed,  and  round  and  round  again  till  the 
frightened  pony  took  to  kicking,  threw  his  rider  over  his 
bead  upon  her  owns  and  was  off  on  his  own  account,  with 
the  lasso  entangling  itself  about  his  heels.  But  she  was 
not  hurt:  she  was  never  hurt  m  any  of  her  escapades, 
though  she  tried  her  best  to  break  every  bone  in  her  body. 
And  she  had  Jiad  three  glorious  minutes,  worth  a  hundred 
tumbles,  which  in  spite  of  the  summary  punishment  that 
followed  calmed  her  mind  for  many  days. 

This  was  the  young  lady  who  constituted  herself  Gerald 
Westwood's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


When  Shawes  beene  sheene  and  Shradds  full  fayre, 
And  Leaves  both  large  and  longe — 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome% 

One  fine  summer  morning,  when  Carry  Westwood  was 
about  fifteen  years  old,  Julia  about  fourteen,  Marian  about 
thirteen,  the  little  Gerald  hardly  eight,  and  Olympia  of 
some  age  unknown,  Mrs.  Westwood  was  informed  that  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Maurice  Lee  was  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  hurriedly  made  her  toilet,  not  forgetting  her 
best  smile,  gave  orders  for  the  children  to  be  in  readiness 
for  production  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  went  downstairs 
to  receive  her  most  honoured  visitor — the  Vicar  of  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Beckfield  and  Gressford  St.  Mary. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Lee !  I  am  so  sorry 
Captain  Westwood  isn't  at  home.  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
your  health  is  quite  restored.  We  have-  been  quite  without 
a  shepherd,  indeed.  I'm  sure  I  hope  you've  had  better 
weather  than  here.  I  declare  it  hasn't  ceased  pouring 
three  whole  days  till  only  this  morning.  I  hope  you've 
had  a  pleasant  visit  at  Farleigh.  We  heard  you  were 
there.  Is  it  true  his  lordship  has  had  the  gout  ?  I'm  a 
Somersetshire  woman  myself,  you  know,  so  I  take  an 
interest  in  all  those  things." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Westwood,"  said  the  Vicar,  a  jovial, 
good-looking  gentleman  of  middle-age,  with  a  jolly  voice 
and  no  clerical  signs  about  him  but  his  white  cravat. 
"  Yes,  I  had  a  pleasant  visit,  and  am  all  the  better.  We 
all  of  us  need  relaxation,  and  the  work  of  two  parishes  is 
vastly  trying  to  a  poor  invalid  like  me — ha,  ha,  ha !  And 
how  is  Gressford  ?  But  I  need  not  ask  so  efficient  a  Lady 
Bountiful.  I  wish  we  had  another  Mrs.  Westwood  at 
Beckfield." 
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"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  so  soon.  Have 
you  had  luncheon  ?  You  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  after 
your  ride?  Oh,  but  I  insist  on  it.  Townsend,  bring 
in  the  sherry  and  the  biscuits.  And  how  is  the  Earl — our 
Earl,  I  mean  ?   I  do  so  hope  and  trust  he  is  well." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Westwood ;  I  believe  Lord  Wendale 
1    is  quite  well." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  He  is  so  good,  so  amiable,  such 
an  ornament  to  society.  Ah,  Mr.  Lee,  there's  nothing 
like  the  aristocracy,  depend  upon  it,  after  all.  Blood  is 
everything — I  am  sure  of  it.  I  had  a  housemaid,  Anne 
Clarke,  and  when  she  went  away  I  missed  ever  so  many 
things.  I  wanted  Captain  Westwood  to  prosecute  her, 
only  unfortunately  we  had  no  proof — but  the  moral's  the 
same.  That's  the  reason  I  married  Captain  Westwood. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Lee,  if  he  had  been  the-  Prince  of 
Wales  I  should  never  have  married  him  unless  he  had 
blood  in  his  veins.  Captain  Westwood  is  of  excellent 
family,  you  know — his  father  was  in  the  Church,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Westwoods  of  Devonshire:  Sir  Craven 
Westwood,  who  was  made  a  baronet  hundreds  of  years 
ago— long  before  the  Conquest,  I  believe.  And  so  I  don't 
always  get  on  quite  so  well  as  I  should  wish  with  poor 
Mr.  Taylor."  (Mr.  Taylor  was  the  Curate  of  Gressford.) 
"  He's  a  very  good  young  man,  and  all  that,  and  clever, 
they  say,  and  kind  to  the  poor  when  I  keep  him  to  it,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of — quite  the  contrary — and 
his  sermons  are  sound,  but  they  haven't  got  that  some- 
thing— that  je  ne  sais  quoi,  you  know,  like  yours,  Mr.  Lee 
— but  then  he's  only  a  curate,  after  all.  But  what  I  mean 
is,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  he  isn't  quite  one  of  ourselves. 
Is  it  true  that  his  father  was  only  a  butcher  at  South- 
ampton? We  had  him  to  dinner  the  other  day,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  mutton — it  was  Weyport 
mutton — and  he  turned  as  red  as  fire." 

The  Vicar  answered  gravely — at  least  his  smile  was  not 
visible — "  It  is  very  sad,  very  sad,  if  what  you  say  is  true. 
I  sent  to  my  old  college  to  recommend  me  a  curate,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  forgot  to  ask  for  a  pedigree. 
Never  mind,  Mrs.  Westwood,  we  will  try  and  have  some 
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blood  that  will  blush  as  blue  as  frost  by  the  time  Miss 
Westwood  is  old  enough  to  work  slippers  for  curates. 
By  the  bye,  the  time  must  be  near  at  hand  if  it  was 
Miss  Westwood  I  met  as  I  was  riding  along  the  lane.  If 
to  look  at  yourself  was  not  to  prove  such  a  thing  mani- 
festly impossible,  I  should  say  she  was  old  enough  already 
to  make  poor  Taylor's  quarters  a  little  dangerous  for  him ; 
and  to  have  to  depend  on  a  love-lorn  curate  would  never 
do  for  a  poor  invalid  like  me.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  On  my  word, 
Mrs.  Westwood,  I  thought  her  the  prettiest  child  I  ever 
saw.    If  I  were  a  young  man,  which  unfortunately  I  am  no 

more  "  

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lee,  I  am  sure'*  

"It's  true — it  is  only  with  Mrs.  Westwood  that  time 
-does  not  fly.  I  was  going  to  say  if  I  were  poor  Taylor's 
age  I  should  be  tempted  to  put  off  my  marrying  days  till 
I  could  see  if  a  vicar  couldn't  manage  to  cut  out  a  curate. 
Meanwhile  my  little  parishioner  couldn't  do  better  than  try 
her  'prentice  hand  on  a  pair  of  slippers  for  the  old  Vicar. 
•Curates  don't  want  slippers — but  an  invalid,  worn-out 
pluralist — ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Mrs.  Westwood  turned  pink  with  pleasure. 

"It  must  have  been  Julia  you  saw — my  second  girl. 
Though  what  business  the  little  puss  had  to  be  out  of 
doors  I  don't  know.  She  don't  mind  her  book  half  as 
much  as  Caroline — the  eldest,  you  know ;  but  we  can't  all 
have  genius,  Mr.  Lee,  and  I'm  afraid  the  girl  will  be  only 
too  much  admired  one  of  these  days,  when  her  mamma's 
beginning  to  be  an  old  woman.  Oh,  those  children, 
Mr.  Lee!  They  make  one  feel  old,  before  one's  even 
^elderly.  Yes,  Julia  is  a  pretty  child,  though  I  say  it  that 
oughtn't  to.  Townsend,  tell  Baker  to  tell  Miss  Caroline, 
and  Miss  Julia,  and  Miss  Marian  to  come  immediately, 
and  to  bring  Master  Gerald.  That  is  the  number  of  my 
little  tribe,  Mr.  Lee— four." 

The  Vicar  winced  a  little  at  the  prospect  before  him, 
but  he  was  far  too  well  bred  to  show  it.  Presently,  in 
Indian  file,  and  in  order  of  age,  marched  in  the  three  fair- 
haired  princesses,  well  soaped  and  smoothed,  each  with 
.her  white  frock  and  sky  blue  sash,  as  if  she  had  nothing 
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to  do  but  to  be  kept  waiting  in  a  band  box  for  the  arrival 
of  Earls'  first  cousins. 

The  Vicar  smiled  benignly  on  the  advancing  troop. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  are  indeed  a  fortunate  mother, 
Mrs.  Westwood." 

She  was  in  her  pride,  as  heralds  say. 

"But  where  is  Gerald,  Caroline?"  she  asked.  "Why 
doesn't  Baker  bring  him  down  ?" 

"She'll  bring  him  directly,  mamma,  dear.  But  he's 
been  running  about  all  the  morning,  and  they're  looking 
for  him  in  the  lumber-room." 

"And  making  himself  not  fit  to  be  seen,"  thought 
Mrs.  Westwood  to  herself.  "That  careless  woman, 
Baker, — she'll  end  like  Anne  Clarke.  There,  go  up  and 
speak  to  Mr.  Lee.  This  is  Caroline,  Mr.  Lee ;  if  there 
was  time  you  should  hear  her  play  some  of  her  music. 
This  is  Julia,  and  this  is  Marian.  We  really  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  Marian,  she  is  so  sarcastic,  and  says 
really  the  oddest  things.  Do  tell  Mr.  Lee  what  you  said 
yesterday  about"  

There  must  be  some  limits  to  the  patience  of  even  the 
best  breeding. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Vicar,  "you  said  this  was  all  your 
tribe  ?   I  don't  see  the  one  I  met  in  the  lane." 

"  This  is  Julia,  Mr.  Lee." 

"Indeed?  She  is  very  pretty — very  pretty,  indeed. 
But  the  girl  I  saw  was  really  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I 
ever  saw — quite  a  little  Spaniard  or  Italian,  with  eyes  like 
one  of  the  fawns  at  Beckfield.  It  was  a  pretty  contrast, 
too ;  she  was  with  a  little  boy,  as  blue-eyed  and  flaxen- 
haired  as  any  of  these." 

"  Merciful  Heavens !"  cried  out  Mrs.  Westwood,  starting 
up  from  her"  chair  in  dismay,  and  forgetting  all  her  pro- 
priety. "  It's  Gerald  with  Olympia ;  she's  taken  him  out  ■ 
of  the  house,  and — Caroline,  ring  the  bell  instantly.  He'll  , 
be  brought  home  on  a  hurdle — I  know  he  will.  Baker, 
you  wicked  woman,  you've  let  Gerald  go  out  with  that 
wretched  girl  again ! 

"  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  him.  I 
thought  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the  lumber-room." 
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"  Don't  answer  me.  How  often  have  I  told  you  Gerald 
was  never  to  go  out  of  your  sight  when  that  girl  was  near  I 
She'll  be  making  him  tumble  off  the  trees  and  break  his 
neck,  and  he'll  be  kicked  by  the  pony." 

The  Vicar  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  escape.  "  I 
don't  think  you  need  be  uneasy,"  he  said.  "The  girl, 
whoever  she  was,  looked  able  to  take  care  of  herself  and 
of  him  too — and  a  little  tumbling  isn't  bad  for  boys — at 
least  it  never  did  me  much  harm." 

"  You  don't  understand,  Mr.  Lee.  Her  father  was  a 
reprobate,  and  she's  a  viper  of  ingratitude.  She's  capable 
of  everything,  and  if  she  doesn't  break  Gerald's  leg  she'll 
corrupt  his  mind." 

Mr.  Lee  looked  very  grave,  but  said  nothing.  It  was 
not  his  business  to  interfere  in  domestic  squalls.  .  If  he 
had  stayed  longer,  however,  even  he,  uninterested  as  he 
was  in  the  unlicensed  stroll  of  a  boy  and  girl,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  mother's  anxiety 
was  not  without  cause.  Hours  passed  by,  and  neither 
Olympia  nor  Gerald  came  back ;  the  Captain  came  home 
to  dinner,  and  they  were  absent :  six,  seven,  eight  o'clock 
struck,  and  still  they  had  not  returned.  Thinking  as  she 
did  about  Olympia,  no  wonder  that  Gerald's  mother  began 
to  fear  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 

We  know  now  how  Olympia's  whole  heart  must  have 
responded  to  that  morning  song  of  sunshine  after  rain. 
As  it  happened,  no  line  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  had  to  be 
learned,  no  ray  of  Paradise  need  be  lost,  that  day.  When 
that  was  the  case,  she  might  give  herself  a  whole  holiday, 
if  she  pleased  ;  for  who  cared  to  teach  so  froward  a  dunce 
the  secrets  of  chalk  heads  or  the  mysteries  of  waltzes  ? 
While  Carry  was  at  her  morning's  practising,  while  Julia 
was  working  a  kettle-holder,  and  Marian  trying  to  con- 
jugate after,  Olympia,  supposed  to  be  learning  lessons  that 
were  never  to  be  heard,  was  practically  free  to  take  her 
music  lessons  from  Signor  Lark  or  Madame  Linnet,  to  get 
her  notions  of  tapestry  from  the  intenveaving  of  boughs 
and  sunbeams,  and  to  conjugate  after  by  putting  it  in  prac- 
tice— solvitur  ambulando.  So  like  another  Pippa,  in  order 
that  she  might  not  squander  one  wavelet  of  her  day,  one 
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mite  from  her  morning's  treasure,  she  committed  an  act  of 
truancy,  and  put  herself  as  much  out  of  sight  as  she  was 
already  out  of  mind. 

First  she  wandered  out  into  the  flower  garden,  fragrant 
with  June  roses  that,  like  floral  drunkards  as  they  were 
after  their  debauch  of  rain,  hung  down  their  heavy  heads 
as  if  ashamed  to  look  full  in  the  face  their  forgiving  lord, 
the  sun :  thence  she  passed  along  the  red  brick  wall  of  the 
fruit  garden,  and  then,  reckless  of  wet  feet,  entered  the 
paddock.  Here  it  was  that  she  met  Gerald,  playing  truant 
on  his  own  account,  who  ran  up,  fastened  himself  upon 
her,  and  began  to  chatter. 

Accompanied  by.  him,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  she 
made  her  way  along  the  lane  at  the  back  till  they  reached 
the  Green  Walk  in  Gressford  Wood — her  outdoor  sub- 
stitute for  the  lumber-room.  Gerald  had  never  been  in 
these  woods  before,  and  the  interest  she  felt  in  initiating 
another  mind  into  their  mysteries  stimulated  her  own. 
So  utterly  unused  was  she  to  outdoor  companionship  since 
the  banishment  of  Pluto  that  the  company  of  Gerald  was 
quite  an  excitement  to  her,  and  made  her  feel  like  a  child 
herself,  and  as  a  very  young  girl  ought  to  feel  when  among 
the  woods  on  a  bright  summer  day.  Instead  of  indulging 
her  imagination  in  her  accustomed  solitary  and  rather 
morbid  fashion,  she  set  to  plain,  honest  scrambling  and 
running  about,  and  took  a  holiday  from  the  self-conscious- 
ness that  was  growing  up  with  her  too  closely. 

There  must  be  some  given  moment  at  which  childhood 
ends,  and  girlhood  that  is  no  longer  childhood  begins. 
Why  should  not  this  day  have  brought  that  moment  to 
her? 

Plenty  of  small  adventures  they  met,  but  none  out  of 
the  way — except  passing  the  Vicar  on  horseback  in  the 
lane,  and  catching  sight  of  an  odd-looking  gentleman  in 
the  Green  Walk,  who,  as  a  stranger  to  Gressford,  had  a 
little  scared  them.  They  wandered  on  through  Gressford 
Wood,  of  which  every  nook  and  corner  was  as  familiar  to 
her  as  to  the  rabbits  and  squirrels.  But  Gressford  Wood 
leads  into  the  unfamiliar  intricacies  of  Lyke  Wood ;  and 
her  rambling  thoughts  and  eyes  had  carried  her  feet  into 
Lyke  Wood  before  she  was  aware. 
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The  geography  oif  the  woods  and  plantations  kept  np  bjr 
the  Calmont  family,  partly  for  sport  and  partly  for  dignity, 
was  somewhat  complex.  They  lay  between  Stackworth 
and  BeckfieJd,  and  a  line  drawn  through  them  made  a 
short  but  not  easily  found  cut  from  one  place  to  the  other 
— the  chord  of  the  large  arc  formed  by  the  curve  of  the 
high  road.  This  short  cut,  skirting  Gressford  St.  Mary, 
ran  through  woods  distinguished,  though  connected,  by 
different  names  and  characteristics  —  Gressford  Wood, 
Lyke  Wood,  Star  Wood,  Morden  Copse,  Fox  Wood,  Beck- 
field  Warren,  and  Home  Wood — uninterruptedly  from  the 
back  of  the  "Black  Prince"  to  the  limits  of  Beckfield 
Park,  and  traversed  many  thousand  acres  of  timber.  Beck- 
field  Warren  and  Home  Wood  are  the  stateliest  and  the 
best  preserved,  but  Gressford  Wood,  with  its  Green  Walk, 
is  the  most  natural,  in  an  English  sense — that  is  to  say,  it 
had  been  planted  long  enough  for  Nature  to  have  laid  her 
hand  upon  it  and  to  have  reclaimed  it  for  her  own. 

Lyke  Wood,  the  next  in  order,  had  been  planted,  in 
order  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  continuity,  by  the  present 
Earl's  grandfather,  who  in  arboriculture  had  the  formal 
taste  of  his  day.  The  trees  were  planted  quincuncularly, 
if  there  be  so  formidable  an  adverb,  thus —  X  and  were 
wholly  firs,  undistinguishable  from  one  another  in  point  of 
size,  species,  or  age.  It  therefore  strongly  resembled  the 
work  of  Daedalus,  save  that  it  contained  four  thousand 
columns  instead  of  only  forty ;  and  in  its  exact  centre  was 
a  round  fish-pond,  intended  for  ornament,  but  neglected 
and  overgrown  with  green  water  weed.  Jt  was  supplied 
by  the  Beck — the  little  trout  stream  beside  which  the  dis- 
charged forger  had  supped  on  self-denial  and  breakfasted 
on  blackberries  and  water  during  John  Joyce's  reign. 

Of  Star  Wood,  Morden  Copse,  and  Fox  Wood,  nothings 
need  be  said  at  all.  It  is  more  than  enough  for  the 
present  to  know  the  character  of  Lyke  Wood  and  its> 
solitude.  Since  they  had  been  scared  by  the  stranger 
from  Olympiad  favourite  bower  in  the  Green  Walk,  no 
living  creature  had  the  two  wanderers  seen,  or  were 
likely  to  see,  but  rabbits,  birds,  slow-worms,  squirrels, 
gnats,  butterflies,  and  themselves.  And  when  the  sun 
overhead  marked  on  the  sky  the  hour  of  noon  they  were 
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already  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  from  which  the  nature 
of  the  wood  rendered  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  direc- 
tion of  home. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  real  danger  in  such  a  situation. 
Any  direction  will  lead  out  of  any  wood  if  one  only  keeps 
to  it  and  goes  on  far  enough.  But  the  situation,  if  not 
dangerous,  was  extremely  disagreeable.  In  an  hour  it 
would  be  the  school-room  dinner  time;  and,  unless 
Olyxnpia  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  the  right  direction 
at  once,  she  must  fail  in  getting  home  before  Gerald's 
absence  was  discovered.  She  herself  was  getting  hungry, 
and  knew  only  too  well,  by  bitter  experience,  that  if  she 
was  late  she  would  have  to  dine  upon  a  scolding,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  transgressed  by  leading  Gerald  into 
trouble.  And  it  was  quite  possible  that,  if  she  took  a 
wrong  track,  she  might  turn  up  at  Beckfield  instead  of 
at  Gressford — at  least  four  miles  away  through  the  woods, 
and  six  by  road. 

However,  sitting  still  would  do  no  good.  So  she  took 
Gerald,  who  was  getting  more  tired  and  more  hungry  than 
herself,  by  the  hand,  and  made  a  start  in  the  direction  of 
a  tree  that  she  thought  she  had  observed  before,  whence 
she  tried  to  keep  on  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  But  every 
one  who  has  ever  been  lost  in  a  wood  of  this  kind  knows 
what  trying  to  imitate  the  course  of  an  arrow  means ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  anxious  half-hour  they  found 
themselves  by  a  pond  as  like  the  other  pond  as  every  fir 
was  like  every  other  fir. 

Olympia  stopped  bewildered ;  her  wood-craft  was  at 
sea.  She  knew  that,  in  coming  out,  she  had  not  passed 
two  ponds.  But  suddenly  she  chanced  to  look  down,  and, 
to  her  dismay,  saw,  at  her  very  feet,  a  scattered  bunch 
of  orchises  which  she  had  herself  gathered  and  had 
thrown  down  when  she  set  out  to  return.  No  wonder 
the  second  pond  was  so  like  the  first  when  the  two  were 
one. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Well,  they  must  begin  by 
giving  up  all  hope  of  dinner,  and  do  the  best  they  could 
to  be  home  by  teatime.  To  make  matters  worse,  Gerald, 
who  was  now  getting  more  and  more  tired  and  more  and 
more  hungry,  began  to  grow  troublesome.   So,  first  of 
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all — having  for  once  somebody  to  think  for  besides  herself 
— she  set  her  wits  to  work  systematically. 

"Stay  just  where  you  are,"  she  said  to  Gerald,  "and 
wait  till  I  come  back  to  you.  Don't  stir.  I'm  going  to 
walk  right  round  the  pond  to  see  if  I  can  find  the  way  we 
came.  But  don't  move  from  this  spot  whatever  you  do. 
I  shan't  be  a  minute  gone." 

She  set  off  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  nervously  examined 
every  tree  and  every  opening  between  the  trees  to  see  if 
she  could  meet  with  any  remembered  sign.  Unfortu- 
nately she  remembered  only  what  was  common  to  every 
track  and  every  tree  :  all  were  so  precisely  and  uniformly 
alike  that  she  remembered,  or  seemed  to  remember,  all. 
Now,  it  must  surely  be  this  tree,  this  opening ;  the  next 
moment  it  must  be  the  next,  and  then  if  must,  with  equal 
certainty,  be  the  next  again.  It  was  as  though  she  were 
lost  in  the  land  of  nightmares,  or  like  Cassim  in  the 
cavern  of  the  forty  thieves.  Finally  she  reached  the  spot 
whence  she  had  started  on  her  round. 

Gerald  was  not  there. 

First  of  all  she  felt  cross  at  the  unseasonable  trick  of 
hide-and-seek  that  he  had  played  her.  But  she  would  not 
let  him  triumph,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  him  calmly. 
At  the  end  of  three  minutes,  however,  she  felt  a  little 
anxious,  and  called  his  name.  Then  she  called  it  louder. 
Then,  instead  of  being  only  vexed  she  grew  frightened. 
He  had  probably  only  run  away  after  a  moth  or  squirrel, 
but  that  did  not  mend  matters.  How  should  she  find 
him  in  all  that  labyrinth  of  trees?  How  should  he, 
except  by  the  merest  chance,  ever  find  his  way  back 
to  her? 

How  little  seemed  all  the  trials  of  her  daily  life  then ! 
After  she  had  shouted  her  voice  away  in  vain,  hopeless- 
ness fell  over  and  covered  her.  To  her  mind  the  wood 
grew  infinite,  and  yet  full  of  fears.  She  even  began  to 
think  wildly  about  wolves  and  brigands;  nor,  in  her 
exaggerated  terror,  alone  among  the  dim  woods  that  she 
had  long  ago  peopled  with  dreams,  did  any  fancy,  how- 
ever far-fetched,  seem  to  her  absurd.  She  dared  not 
leave  the  spot,  even  though  she  might  have  to  spend  the 
night  there,  for  fear  he  might  return  and  find  her  gone. 
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She  could  only  stand  there  and  cry  out,  with  spent  voice, 
"  Gerald !  Gerald  !"  And  at  last  the  horrible  fear  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  that  he  might  have  fallen  into  the  pond, 
beneath  whose  slimy  green  surface  it  was  impossible  to 
see.  To  apply  to  ner  a  phrase  that  must  not  be  used 
lightly,  she  was  in  an  agony  of  soul. 

She  had  no  personal  fear.  She  did  not  as  yet  realise 
the  impossibility  of  going  home  to  face  Gerald's  mother 
without  Gerald.  She  only  felt  that  to  go  home  without 
him  she  could  not  and  must  not;  and  that  if  he  were 
really  lost  for  ever  she  would  gladly  join  him  under  the 
green  weeds. 

At  last — when  the  dark  wood  was  already  beginning  to 
grow  black  with  twilight — she  felt  a  light  touch  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  a  strange,  hard  voice  asking  in  her  ear— 

"  What's  the  matter  ?   What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

But  to  tell  who  it  was  that  thus  addressed  her  so 
brusquely  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot,  how  he  came  there, 
and  how  the  after-thread  of  her  life  was  drawn  like  the 
web  of  a  spider  from  this  chance  meeting,  requires  that 
time  should  roll  backward  four-and-twenty  hours. 


.CHAPTER  V. 

Seven  wonders  in  the  world  have  been, 

As  story  tell*  of  old  ; 
But  seventy naeveu  had  he  seen, 

And  seventy  thousand  told. 

From  west  «ad  sooth  to  east  and.  north 

His  wonders  flow  and  fall ; 
And  in  himself  still  stands,  he  forth 

Most  marvellous,  of  all. 

The  years  had  also  rolled  by;  Amurath  succeeds  to 
Amurath,  Queen  to  King,  and  to  John  Joyce  succeeded 
Peter  Pigot.  Moreover,  June  succeeded  to  October,  and 
rain  to  sunshine ;  and  the  June  rain  came  down. 

In  short,  it  was  as  wet  a  summer  evening  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  amateur  of  wet  weather,  or  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant of  Gressford  St.  Mary  would  care  to  see.  But 
who  cared,  when  seated  by  the  fire  that  glowed  only,  as  if 
too  polite  to  insult  the  name  of  the  season  by  blazing, 
in  the  sanded  back  parlour  of  Gressford  St.  Mary's  now 
historical  tavern?  The  outer  man  was  safe  from  the 
elements,  and  the  inner  man  defied  them. 

Peter  Pigot,  however,  did  not  look  like  an  Amurath — 
that  is  to  say,  a  John  Joyce  the  second.  He  was  a  broad- 
faced,  simple-looking,  smiling  sort  of  fellow,  who  was 
now,  without  concealment,  honestly  rubbing  his  hands 
and  welcoming  the  deluge  without  as  the  best  foe  to  a 
consumption  of  cold  water  within.  In  the  chimney 
corner,  and  opposite  to  one  another,  sat  a  stout  farmer 
and  a  lean  farmer,  representing  in  their  appearance  of 
joint-church wardenship  the  aristocracy  of  Gressford;  round 
the  room,  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs  and  benches. 
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•smoked  the  inferior  caste,  represented  by  the  blacksmith 
and  half  a  dozen  others. 

The  stout  farmer  looked  as  well  satisfied  as  the  new 
landlord.    He  beamed  and  rubbed  his  thigh. 

"  Fine  weather,  this,  for  the  turnips,"  he  said,  looking 
1  round  as  if  secure  of  sympathy. 

The  lean  farmer,  however,  growled  and  blinked  his 
ferret  eyes  snappishly. 

"  But  how  about  my  ha — y  ?' 

"Why,  Mr.  Holmes,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  your 
iiay  be  out  now  ?' 

"  It  be,  then.  -How  were  I  to  know  as  'twere  bound 
to  come  down  rakes  and  pitch-forks  ?  Turnups  be 
darned!" 

"  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  eh,  Mr.  Holmes  ?  and 
how's  business  with  you,  Master  Pigot  ?" 

"Pretty  fair,  sir,  pretty  fair;  we  rub  along !"  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  illustrative  unction. 

"That's  right,  Peter;  rub  away!"  and  he  exemplified 
on  his  thigh. 

"Talkin*  o'  hay,"  said  a  voice  from  the  smoke  across 
the  room,  "  talkin*  o'  hay,  one  man's  meat  be  another 
man's  pis'n.  Strikes  I,  there  be  some'at  in  this  here 
come-down.  'Twarn't  for  nowt  as  'twere  as  fine  as  a 
needle  till  Mr.  Fletcher's  burying.  Taint  likely  as  a  old 
chap  'Id  go  off  as  lived  in  Gressford  nigh  on  four  score 
year,  and  no  notice  took  extra.  I  mind  when  my  .old 
grandfather  did  die"  

"You  mind  your  own  business,"  snarled  the  lean 
farmer,  "and  leave  alone  what  ben't  your'n.  Master 
Fletcher  nor  your  old  grandfather,  as  swindled  I  out  o' 
fourteen  pound  five  afore  I  come  to  Stack'orth,  don't 
make  no  odds  to  my  hay." 

"There,  gentlemen,"  said  Peter,  "where  no  harm's 
meant,  no  harm's  done.  I'm  sure  Master  Fletcher  were  a 
man  as  'ud  take  his  glass  and  smoke  his  yard  as  pleasant 
as  could  be,  poor  old  chap.  Well,  he'a  gone !  we've  all 
got  to  go  some  day." 

"Ah,  we  have,  Mr.  Pigot,"  said  another  guest.  "Here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow." 

■"Master  Fletcher  said,"  remarked  a  fourth  guest. 
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"as  when  that  new  sign  were  painted  there'ld  come  a 
change  —  and  now  there  he  be.  Them  was  curious 
words." 

"Ah,  there  be  more  things  than  we  do  know  on/'  said 
the  old  grandfather's  grandson;  "there  ben't  no  saying 
agen  that  there." 

Nobody  did  gainsay  it ;  even  Farmer  Holmes  accepted 
the  dogma. 

"And  how  be  that  Lon'on  chap  o*  yours?"  asked 
the  jovial  farmer,  by  way  of  brightening  up  a  conversa- 
tion that  was  growing  gloomy.  "I  saw  him  yesterday 
round  by  Laurels — a  rum-looking  old  chap  as  ever  I 
see." 

"  Well,  then,  that  Lon'on  chap  o'  mine*  as  you  do  call 
him,  he  do  beat  I,"  said  Peter.  "I  count  he've  come 
down  for  fishing,  only  he've  got  no  tackle,  and  how  a  man 
can  fish  wi'out  tackle,  I  don't  exactly  reckon." 

"What  do  he  do,  then?" 

"  He  do  keep  indoor,  mostly,  till  it  come  on  to  rain, 
and  then  he  went  up  street;  and  he  don't  eat  half  a  pound 
a  day,  nor  drink  enough  to  drown  that  there  blue-bottle 
fly.    I  shan't  make  my  fortune  out  o'  he." 

"  May  be  he's  a  friend  o'  the  Captain's  ?" 

"  Don't  you  make  no  mistake,  sir.  The  Captain  be  a 
right  down  good-natured  gentleman,  spite  o'  that  there, 
missis;  and  the  old  Lon'on  chap  be  as  close  as  to-mor- 
row mornin'." 

"Then  he'd  be  a  friend  o'  the  missis.  Ha,  ha,  hat 
She  be  closer  than  supper-time.  May  be  he's  a  lawyer,, 
though  ?" 

"  May  be,  sir,  may  be.  I  don't  know  naught,  so  long  as 
he  do  pay  on  the  nail.  And  I  will  say,  if  he's  a  mean  'un 
to  drink,  he's  a  good  'un  to  square." 

"He  be  a  oncommon  ugly  old  chap,  though,  wi*  his 
round  shoulders  and  yaller  skin.    How  did  he  come  ?" 

"  On  his  own  feet,  with  a  knapsack,"  said  a  dry,  formal 
voice,  almost  at  the  speaker's  elbow. 

The  farmer  dropped  his  pipe,  let  his  jaw  fall,  and  stared. 
The  host  let  the  glass  of  punch  he  was  mixing  drop  and 
smash  on  the  floor,  and  stood  as  if  struck  to  stone,  except 
that  he  kept  on  stirring  the  air  with  his  now  useless  spoon. 
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"  Never  mind,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  new  comer ; 

I  am  quite  aware  I  am  neither  young  nor  handsome,  and 
it  does  us  all  good  to  hear  the  truth  of  ourselves.  Nor  do 
I  pretend  to  be  good  company ;  but  I  am  not  quite  so  dry 
as  I  should  like  to  be,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
come  as  near  the  fire  as  I  can  without  disturbing  any  of 
these  gentlemen.  No  ;  pray  don't  move.  Mr.  Pigot,  will 
you  kindly  let  me  have  a  tumbler  of  water — quite  hot — 
with  "  

"  With  a  drop  of  brandy,  sir — to  keep  out  the  cold  ?  " 
said  the  landlord,  waking  from  his  petrifaction.  "  Cer- 
tainly, sir.   Betty ! "— =— 

"No;  with  three  lumps  of  white  sugar.  Nothing 
more." 

Mr.  Pigot  made  a  grimace  at  the  stout  farmer,  who, 
however,  had  not  recovered  his  nerves.  Indeed,  the  chap 
from  Lon'on  had  thrown  a  wet  blanket  over  all  the  com- 
pany ;  his  damp  clothes  acted  morally,  and  the  talk  about 
the  late  Master  Fletcher  had  been  well  adapted  to  give 
effect  to  his  unseen  and  noiseless  entry,  and  to  his  dry 
voice,  that  seemed  to  give  a  mocking  and  sarcastic  air  to 
his  simplest  words.  Only  the  lean  farmer's  spirits  went  up 
as  those  of  the  others  went  down.  He  had  been  out  of 
harmony  with  their  comfort,  and  he  thought  he  scented  a 
congenial  soul.  Besides,  it  was  not  he  who  had  insulted 
the  stranger  by  talking  in  his  hearing  of  stooping  shoulders 
and  yellow  skins.  He  fidgeted  on  his  seat  shyly,  pulled  at 
his  pipe,  and  then,  as  if  to  show  that  he,  at  least,  knew  how 
to  converse  easily  with  a  gentleman — 

"  Evenin*  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  be  fearsome  weather  for  the 
hay." 

The  stranger  started  in  his  turn,  and  moved  his  chair  so 
that  his  face  might  be  turned  towards  the  stout  farmer. 
Nor  did  he  answer  a  word.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  deaf 
as  well  as  more  than  a  little  ugly. 

"  I  were  saying,  mister,  as  it  be  mortal  bad  for  my  hay." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Pigot,"  said  the  stranger,  as  the  host 
brought  him.  the  materials  for  his  eau  sucrie.  The  lean 
farmer  grunted,  and  fell  to  his  pipe  again. 

The  guest  from  London  was  simply  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  a  long  nose,  thin  lips,  pale  grey  eyes,  a 
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wrinkled  forehead,  delicate  hands,  a  black  coat,  and*  clean* 
linen — voilH  tout. 

So  the  large  kitchen  clock  ticked  on,  the.  company 
smoked  on  and  drank  on  in  silence,  the  big  farmer  stared 
on,  while  the  unwelcome  and  tmgenial  guest  chafed  his 
long  fingers  at  a  corner  of  the  glow. 

But  suddenly  another  sound  gradually  blended  with  the 
ceaseless  patter  of  the  rain.  Yes,  it  was  the  ramble  of 
wheels  through  the  splashing  ruts  of  the  high  road  from 
Melmouth ;  and,  yes — the  rumble  stopped  at  the  tavern 
door.  Out  ran  Mr.  Pigot,  while  the  company  with  one 
accord  pricked  up  its  collective  ears ;  all  but  the  chap* 
from  London,  who  still  chafed  his  fingers  and  his  medita- 
tions before  the  coals.  The  exit  of  the  host  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  clatter  and  a  bang — a  rich  voice  echoed 
from  the  passage ;  the  echo  was  followed  by  the  voice 
itself,  and  the  voice  by  its  owner.  And  in  one  moment, 
as  before  a  wizard's  /mte/'thewet  blanket  grew  dry. 

The  first  stranger  had  filled  the  room  with  a  chill  \  die 
second  brought  in  a  glow ;  and  all  eyes  brightened  up 
while  as  yet  he  had  been  only  a  voice  and  nothing  more. 

The  contrast  held  good  in  more  ways  than  one.  This 
second  stranger  was  a  man  of  military  air  who  had  a  little 
run  to  seed.  His  chest  was  full,  but  his  waist  was  fuller 
still,  as  could  be  seen  even  through  the  large  grey  cloak 
that  fell  down  to  his  heels,  and  was  ornamented  with  rusty 
black  braiding.  He  wore  a  flat  cloth  cap  with  a  shade  of 
shiny  leather,  which,  when  removed  with  lofty  and  conde- 
scending courtesy,  revealed  a  smooth  pink  bald  scalp, 
fringed  with  sandy-grey  hair.  Those  were  pre-Crimean 
days ;  but  his  not  over^clean  face  was  adorned  with  a  short, 
untrimmed,  and  yet  almost  venerable  grey  beard ;  over  his 
moustache,  whence  protruded  a  full  and  hanging  under 
lip,  was  a  red  but  well-shaped  nose  between  a  pair  of 
steel-blue  eyes,  a  little  blood-shot  and  pink  at  the  rims. 
His  forehead  was  as  smooth  as  his  skull,  and  intellectually 
high,  full,  and  broad.  This  was  the  general  appearance 
of  the  man  whose  very  shadow  had  dried  up  the  damp 
atmosphere ;  and  yet,  inconsistently  enough,  his .  manner, 
so  far  from  being  vivacious,  was  portentously  solemn  and 
slow.   There  was  no  smile  on  his  lip,,  no  twinkle  in  his; 
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eye,  as  he  held  forth,  in  no  set  Milesian,  but  in  a  cosmo- 
politan brogue  into  which  Mississippi,  Guadalquiver,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  rivers  more,  had  poured  added  treasures 
of  accent  and  phrase.  To  English  ears  he  was  an  Irish- 
man* To  Irish  ears  his  nationality  would  not  have  been 
croitfe  so  clear. 

"Good  evenin'  to  ye,  gentlemen  all.  Fine  evenin'  to 
yet,  rid  say,  if  it  wasn't  the  softest.  I've  ever  been  out  in  on 
dry  land*  Here,  Misther  Lahnlord,  tell  Biddy  or  Polly 
there  to  cahry  my  valise ;  and  moind  ye  she  treats  it  like 
your  own  baby,  if  ye've  got  one.  There^  more  in  thar 
valise  than  ye'd  think  to  look  at 'm,  I  can  tell  ye.  Here 
Biddy,  Peggy>  Molly,  my  pretty  gurl,  cahry  in  the  valise 
Don't  let  me  unconvanience  ye,  gentlemen  caballeros, 
Em  a  owld  cahmpeener,  I  am,  and  th'  laste  taste  of  a  warm 
cowl  '11  do  for  a  man  as  has  been  on  the  thramp  all  over 
the  Ahndes  mountains,  let  alone  the  Himalayas  and  every- 
where— and  ye  don't  get  much  warming  there,  I  can  tell 
ye.  Pray  don't  unconvanience  any  of  ye,  gentlemen — 
I'll  do." 

The  first  stranger  had  to  squeeze  himself  into  less  than 
nothing  as  the  second  pulled  an  arm-chair  that  some  one 
had  left  empty  for  a  moment  full  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
threw  off  his  cloak,  which  he  tossed  on  the  table,  regard- 
less of  the  pots  and  tumblers,  before  he  sat  down. 

"So,  ye  can  give  me  a  shake-down,  I  calculate,  cabal- 
lero  ?  As  hard  as  ye  plaze,  and  harder — it's  aisy  to  shake 
down  an  owld  cahmpeener,  as  was  all  through  with 
Gin'ral  Bolivar  an'  Gin'ral  Jackson,  and  doesn't  know 
-what  lying  soft  manes.  Faith,  if  ye' 11  moind  Biddy  to  lay 
me  a  mahthress  under  the  feathers  4  and  give 'm  a  touch  o' 
the  pan,  I'll  be  in  clover.  Ye're  eyeing  that  great  coat, 
gentlemen  ?  And  well  ye  may ;  I've  got  a  dozen  of  'em 
at  home,  and  he's  been  mate  and  dhrink  and  house  and 
home  to  a  owld  fightin'  cahmpeener  this  forty  year.  And 
Misther  Padrone!  What  do  you  kape  good  to  eat  in  the 
larder?  Will  it  be  a  oUa,  like  me  owld  friend  Don  Pom- 
poso  Magnifico — and  a  mighty  fine  thing's  a  olla — or  '11  it 
be  a  pot  au  feu>  like  Mosho  Johnny  Crapaud,  or  'II  it  be 
a  egg-an'-a-rahsher  ?  Aha,  it  '11  be  a  egg-an'-a-rahsher, 
then  ?   Then  just  take 'm  an'  boil  'm  an'  broil  'm  as  if 
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ye  loved 'm,  and  I'll  wash 'm  down  with  a  squaze  of  the 
lemon,  if  ye'll  bring  the  materials — ye  can  bring  the 
materials  right  awee,  if  ye  plaze,  while  I'm  waitin*  the 
rahsher.  Here's  yer  good  healths,  caballeros,  all  round. 
And  it's  mighty  fair  liquor  too,  I  can  tell  ye.  But  them 
great  coats?  Ah,  I've  worn  them  in  East  Injy,  and  by. 
the  powers,  if  I  hadn't,  I  wouldn't  be  alive  this  day.  I 
wore 'm  when  I  was  cahried  off  into  the  jungle  by  a  live 
tiger,  gentlemen,  a  rale  Bengal;  and  ye  wouldn't  think 
'm  to  look  at 'm,  'twas  so  tough  it  kep  the  cratur'  tearin' 
and  blarin'  ten  mortal  hours  to  get  his  teeth  in,  an'  me  all 
the  while  as  cool  an'  jolly  as  Sahngaree — and  a  moighty 
fine  dhrink  is  Sahngaree,  I  can  tell  ye.  I  mended  'm 
with  a  bit  o'  thread,  or  ye'd  see  where  the  naygur^s  jaws 
went  in  where  he  was  rhampagin'.  By  token,  'twas  that 
owld  top-coat  I  wore  when  I  were  with  Gin'ral  Bolivar  at 
the  battle  of  Carabobo,  and  all  them  places — Ye'll  have 
heard  tell  of  that,  anyhow — an'  I  had  a  dozen  bullets 
through 'm,  or  in  'm,  I'd  say,  before  you  could  say  mint 
julup.  Caramba  !  If  ye'd  heerd  how  them  boys  hurrahed 
when  I  rode  in  beside  the  Gin'ral  into  Caracas  with  that 
very  top-coat  there  all  torn  in  tahthers !  An'  ye  see 'm 
betther  than  new." 

"  It  must  be  something,  then,  like  the  metaphysical 
puzzle  of  the  school-boy's  pocket-knife,"  said  the  first 
stranger,  who  had  listened  to  this  eloquent  tirade  with  a 
half-amused  smile ;  "  first  it  had  a  new  blade,  and  then 
the  new  blade  had  a  new  handle,  and  yet  it  was  the  same 
old  knife  still." 

The  old  campaigner  turned  round. 

"  D'ye  mane  I'm  bouncin,'  me  little  owld  gentleman  ? 
Is  it  the  'pothecary  ye  are,  or  may  be  the  school- 
masther  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  have  travelled  myself ;  and  travellers 
should  meet  like  augurs." 

"  Ah,  to  London,  may  be,  but  ye'll  not  have  been  to 
New  York,  I'm  thinkin',  nor  to  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  to  Lima, 
nor  yet  to  Delhi,  nor  to  Cork,  nor  to  Yerba  Buena.  So 
you're  the  schoolmasther,  are  ye?  Proud  to  know  ye,  sir 
— I  always  had  a  taste  for  learnin',  and  I'd  have  been  a 
scholar  meself  if  I'd  not  had  to  fight  me  way.    Here's  the 
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rahsher — stamin'  hot,  too,  and  me  as  sharpset  as  a  new 
bowie.  Them's  the  weapons,  sir,  when  ye're  at  close 
quarthers,  as  an  owld  cahmpeener  likes  to  be.  I've 
scahlped  a  whole  battery  when  I've  been  among  'em,  when 
the  divils  had  naught  but  their  long  hangers  an'  their  big 
guns.—As  swate  a  bit  o'  bacon  as  I  ever  clapped  grinders 
to  I— So  if  ye're  the  schoolmasther,  ye'll  have  heard  tell 
of  Gin'ral  Bolivar  ?  Then  ye'll  have  heard,"  he  went  on 
with  his  mouth  full,  "  of  Mejor  Dionysius  Soollivan,  of 
Castle  Soollivan,  County  Sligo,  and  of  th'  pahtriot  army  of 
Venezuela,  that's  fought  at  Carabobo  and  Puerto  Caballo, 
and  at  Ayacucho,  and  would  have  been  at  Ocumare — 
worse  luck  for  them :  them  was  always  victories,  anyhow, 
when  there  was  Mejor  Soollivan  to  the  fore.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  murderin'  jealous  blagyard  Paez,  'tis  Fayld 
Marshal  Soollivan  I'd  be  this  day. — Here,  Padrone! 
another  rahsher  and  another  squaze. — And  p'raps  ye've 
heard  of  Iran  and  San  Sebastian  an'  Quane  Isabella  an' 
Don  Carlos  an'  Sir  De  Leecy  Ivans  ?  There's  quanes  an' 
kings  too  'Id  be  top-side  down  but  for  the  Mejor,  I  can  tell 
ye — there's  the  Cross  of  San  Fernando  upstairs  this  minute 
in  my  valise.  Talk  o'  Sir  De  Leecy !  It's  Jay  Say  Bay 
I'd  be,  huntin'  me  own  hounds  an*  drinkin'  me  own  dart 
at  Castle  Soollivan  if  all  of  us  had  their  own.  A  blagyard 
baste  is  jealousy. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,  there's  nothin'  in  life  like  war- 
an'-glory :  unless  it  be  a  bit  o'  bacon  an'  a  squaze.  I'm 
another  man  now.  .Ah !  ye  don't  know  County  Sligo,  I 
reckon  ?  If  ye  did  ye  wouldn't  want  an  inthrojuction  to 
Mejor  Soollivan :  an'  I'll  be  happy  to  see  any  on  ye,  or  all 
on  ye,  if  ye  happen  to  be  passin'  that  wee  an'  I'm  at  home. 
A  nice  town  this  Gressford,  ye  call 'm  ?  Plenty  down  at 
shootin'  time  ?  Who'll  be  the  great  man  now  ?  I'm  a 
owld  cahmpeener,  an'  a  owld  quarther-master,  an'  I  like  to 
know  me  quarthers  before  I  tuck  in  betwixt  the  shates.  I 
learned  that  wi'  the  Jibbeways — them's  Injuns.  May  be 
I'll  know  some  on  'em  ?  " 

"  Lord  Wendale  be  the  main  landlord  here  away,"  said 
one  of  the  circle. 

"  Lord  Wendle !    I  know 'm  well." 
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"  Your  honour  knows  his  lordship  the  Earl  ? 99  asked 
Peter  Pigot. 

"  Dine  with 'm.   Who  else  ?" 

A  respectful  murmur  ran  round  the  room. 

"  Well,  your  honour,  there  ben't  a  many  else ;  there  be 
parson,  the  Vicar,  but  he  be  out  nigh  Beckfield,  and  comes 
in  o'  Sundays"—— 

"  An*  Lord  what'-d'ye-cadl'm.  Wendle — he'll  be  at  home, 
I  reckon  ?" 

"  Well,  he  be  at  Beckfield  when  he  be  down  here;  but 
he  be  up  in  Lon'on  now"  

"  Lon'on  ?   The  juice-an'-all  1    Fd  have  called  on 'm." 

"  And  there  be  the  Captain  up  at  Laurels;  that  be  alL 
Who  else  be  there,  Master  Simmons  ?" 

"  A  brother  in  arrums  ?  Oho  !  He'll  be  a  owld  cahm- 
peener  ;  may  be  I'll  know 'm  too  ?  " 

The  first  stranger  rose.  "  Good  night,  gentlemen,"  he 
nodded :  but  all  were  far  too  intent  on  the  Earl's  friend  to 
see  the  sugar-and-water  drinker  leave  the  room. 

"  He  be  Captain  Westwood,  your  honour ;  corned  here 
last  Candlemas." 

"  And — and — and-^— aisy  now,  Denis  me  boy,  aisynow," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  if  to  a  horsey  and  then,  draining  his 
tumbler,  stood  up  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "  May  be  I'll 
know 'm  ;  there  aren't  so  many  owld  cahmpeeners  that  th' 
owld  Mejor  don't  know  most  on. 'em.  Westwood — not 
mahried,  eh  ?" 

The  landlord  grinned  at.  the  stout  farmer  and  made  a 
joke. 

"  Do  your  honour  hearken  yon  crowing  down  at  back  ?- 
That  ben't  a  cock ;  that  be  a  hen." 

The  audience  nudged  one  another,  and  chuckled  over 
the  joke  of  Gressford  St.  Mary. 

"  Grey  mare,  hml  Mars  an'  VaynuSy.Mars  an'  Vayrras.! 
Mrs.  Captain  the  betther  horse,  eh?  Any  children? 
Huiloal  Where's  me  little  owld  schoolmasther  ?  I'd 
have  thought  he'd  have  took  the  chance  of  a  palaver  with 
a  owld  cahmpeener,  as 'Id  give 'm  a  wrinkle  in  the  jogra- 
phies.  But  that's  the  wee  with  'm.  Sqydahni  arruma 
Tokay,  as  the  Roomans  say — an'  a  moighty  fine  liquor's 
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Tokay,  I  can  tell  ye.  I've  dhrunk  a  hogshead  of 'm.  So- 
there's  children  ?  " 

"  Three  girls  and  a  young  'un — a  fine  little  chap  he  be, 
too.  There  be  Miss  Carry,  and  Miss  Julia,  and  Miss 
Mary  Anne,  and  Master  Geral' — nice  childer,  they  all  be." 

"  And  Miss  Olympia,"  broke  in  a  young  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  a  striped  waistcoat.  "You  be  forgettin' 
she." 

"  Aye,  and  Miss  Limper.  But  they  don't  make  much 
count  6'  Miss  Limper ;  she  be  a  sort  of  a  kep'  dark-'un, 
she  be." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  Mr.  Pigot,"  retorted  the  man  in 
shirt-sleeves.  "The  dark  'un  be  the  best  filly  o'  the  lot* 
and  so  says  I." 

"And  who'll  you  be,  me  man?"  asked  the  Major,, 
gathering  up  his  cloak. 

"  I  were  groom  at  Captain's,  till  madam  thought  they'd 
get  on  with  the  old  gardener,  without  I.  I  be  under-groom 
at  Vicar's  now.    She  be  a  screw,  she  be." 

"Can  ye  catch  a  tahnner,  me  man?  Buenos  nochesr 
gentlemen  all.  Fm  afraid  I've  kep'  f  up.  Pleasant 
dhzamos  to  ye,  caballeros." 

He  walked  up  steadily  to  bed,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
lemon  he  had  consumed,  preceded  by  the  warming-pan 
and  followed  by  Peter  Pigot  in  person,  who  flattered  him- 
self that  he  knew  the  deference  due  to  an  honoured  guest 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  major  and  my  lord's  friend. 
The  old  campaigner  had  monopolised  the  talk ;  he  had 
bragged,  he  had  blustered,  and  yet  he  had  made  himself  a 
hro^-even  though,  except  to  the  ex-groom  of  The  Laurels, 
be  had  not  stood  a  glass  to  a  single  thirsty  soul.  In  five 
minutes  more,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  undress,  be 
was  snoring  between  the  blankets,  with  his  top-coat  for 
an  additional  covering. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Itt  is  merrye  walking  in  fayrc  forest 
To  hear  the  small  birde's  songe. 

— Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne, 

Whether  the  heavens  had  completed  their  season  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  old  Master  Fletcher,  or  whether 
the  skies  were  but  following  their  ordinary  caprices,  the 
hour  of  seven  next  morning  displayed  the  charming  and 
fragrant  smile  of  summer  sunshine  after  rain.  The  first 
stranger  rose,  a  little  wearily,  to  find  himself,  even  at  that 
hour,  the  latest  riser  in  Gressford  St.  Mary.  He  dressed 
quickly,  but  precisely ;  opened  a  knapsack,  and  took  there- 
from a  sketching  block  and  a  box  of  water-colours.  With 
these  under  his  arm,  and  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  he  went 
down-stairs  to  the  inn  door,  where  the  stale  smell  of  last 
night's  tobacco  contended  with  the  savour  of  fried  bacon 
and  the  breath  of  waking  wall-flowers.  The  clatter  of 
pots  and  plates  mingled  with  the  hum  of  early  bees  and 
with  the  chatter  of  birds,  who  had  already  picked  up  their 
worms.  Against  the  door-post,  and  under  the  sign,  whereon 
P.  Pigot  was  now,  in  white  paint,  written  for  J.  Joyce, 
under  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Wendale  in  the  character 
of  the  Conqueror  of  Poitiers,  lounged  the  heavy  form  of 
Major  Sullivan,  smoking  an  enormous  cigar,  and  not  a 
whit  cleaner  than  the  night  before.  His  valise  might  con- 
tain the  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  but,  to  judge  from  results, 
did  not  seem  large  enough  to  hold  a  nail-brush  or  comb. 
He  wore  his  famous  top-coat  and  his  vague  military  cap, 
both  of  which,  in  the  morning  light,  fully  bore  out  their 
owner's  boast  that  they  must  have  served  him  for  at  least 
forty  years. 
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"  Confound  the  fellow  1"  thought  the  first  stranger. 

"Why  if  here  isn't  me  little  owld  schoolmasther — as 
fresh  as  a  daisy!  The  hoighth  of  the  mornin'  to  ye! 
Then  if  s  a  painter  /  are  ?  If  I  didn't  know  it,  now,  by 
the  cut  of  ye !  I  know  all  of 'm — all  them  artists.  Ye 
should  see  Mejor  Soollivan,  of  Castle  Soollivan,  in  th* 
uniform  o'  th'  foreign  laygion  in  th'  service  o'  Quane 
Isabella  of  Spene,  painted  all  in  oil  by  the  great  O'Brine, 
Merrion  Square,  o'  the  Rile  Oirish  Academy.  Ye  know'm  ? 
*Twere  exhibited  in  Dublin,  and  engreeved  for  the 
Castle." 

"  Good-morning,  Major  Sullivan.   I "  

"  Ye  want  to  catch  the  first  glame,  now  ?  I've  a  mind 
to  go  with  ye,  and  I  would,  too,  but  there's  a  bit  o'  steek 
down  on  the  kitchen  fire.  So  you're  one  o'  them  R.A.'s  ? 
I  know'm.  Ye've  dropped  a  letter,  sir — allow  me.  What ! 
you're  a  friend  o'  me  Lord  Wendle  ?  and  you  sittin'  there 
last  night  as  if  the  butther  wouldn't  melt  in  ye  ?" 

"  I  may  have  occasion  to  write  to  Lord  Wendale  without 
being  as  intimate  as  you  are.  As  you  so  politely  take  an 
interest  in  my  correspondence  "  

"  Indade  and  I  didn't  then.  I  saw'm  just  with  the  tip  o* 
me  oye." 

"  Of  course,  therefore,  I  have  not  failed  to  tell  him  of 
your  disappointment  that  he  is  not  at  Beckfield,  and  that 
otherwise  you  would  have  called." 

"Murder  —  have  ye,  then?  And  ye're  going  to 
posfm?" 

"  That  is  what  I  usually  do  with  my  letters." 

"Well,  ye  see,  Mr.    I  didn't  quite  catch  the 

name"  

He  waited  for  a  moment,  but  the  stranger  grew  slightly 
deaf  again. 

"Ye  see,  me  dear  sir,  I'll  save  ye  the  trouble.  I'm 
going  to  the  post  meself  with  a  letter  to  me  friend  the 
Commander-in-Chafe,  and  it'll  be  a  pleasure  I'll  have  to 
post  yours  with  me  own.  Ye'll  be  in  a  tearin'  hurry,  now, 
after  the  first  glame  ?  Fll  just  bolt  me  steek,  an'  then  the 
day's  me  own. 

"Thank  you,  Major  Sullivan,  but  I  have  a  fancy  for 
posting  my  own  letters.    I  don't  trust  the  eyes  of— of 
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village  postmistresses,  «id  shall  get  this  sent  on  from 

Beckfield." 

The  Major  looked  hungrily  at  the  letter,  bet  o»ly 

said — 

"  Ye  may  be  right,  sir;  I  always  post  my  own,  anyhow. 
But  Fid  like  to  see  the  Postmasther-Gin'ral  play  tricks  on 
what  Mejor  Soollivan  put  in  th'  box,  that's  all.  A  pleasant 
walk  to  ye." 

Having  thus  enjoyed  himself  by  first  piquing  and  then 
baffling  the  curiosity  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  thus  ren- 
dering him  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  the  stranger  passed 
on  with  a  polite  bow,  reached  a  gate,  and,  having  crossed 
a  narrow  strip  of  rough  and  sodden  meadow,  entered  a 
green  walk  that  led  into  some  thick  woodland  composed 
of  brush,  bramble,  gorse,  fern,  birches,  and  larches,  with 
here  and  there  a  beech,  oak,  or  fir. 

It  was  Gressford  Wood ;  and  here  the  stranger  beheld 
the  full  beauty  of  the  golden  sun  as  he  shone  out  in  all  his 
morning  glory  after  the  incessant  showers  of  three  whole 
<lays.  Sunshine  after  rain — the  very  words  are  a  poem; 
and  this  was  one  of  those  days  wherein  tne  rain,  still 
freshly  remembered,  seems  to  have  served  but  as  a  new 
bond  of  sympathy  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  a 
common  sorrow  between  wedded  lovers.  No  wonder  we 
in  England  love  to  talk  of  the  weather — that  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  lyrics — more  than  the  people  of  any  less  poetic 
land ;  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions, its  laughter  and  tears.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be 
if  we,  who  are  admitted  to  such  close  domestic  intimacy 
with  the  marriage  mfaage  of  Madame  La  Terre  and  Mon- 
sieur Les  Cieux,  should  not  take  a  greater  and  warmer 
interest  in  changes  that  we  hourly  hear  and  see  than  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  bride  and  bridegroom  solely  m 
their  holiday  garb  of  unclouded  sunshine,  orsolely  in  their 
tragic  and  stormy  quarrels  that  are  too  sublime,  too  far 
above  us  and  beyond  us  to  move  common  minds  with  any- 
thing but  awe.  It  is  something  to  live  in  England  if  only 
to  know — by  heart — what  is  meant  by  sunshine  after  rain. 

It  was  a  morning  made  for  the  woods — for  Gressford 
Wood  above  all  woods — to  hear  the  birds  renew  their 
■songs  among  the  boughs,  to  watch  the  rubies  that  hung 
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-  from  the  fox-glove  bells,  and  the  emeralds  that  grew  from 
the  leaves.   The  Green  Walk  was  as  lonely  as  such  a  walk 
should  be,  and  much  wetter,  for  the  turf  was  like  a  satu- 
rated sponge,  and  every  step  shook  down  a  shower  of 
.  scented, pearls. 

There  was  plenty  of  life,  nevertheless.  Besides  the 
birds  were  the  rabbits,  besides  the  rabbits  were  the  squirrels,  , 
here  scarcely  dreading  even  the  foot  of  man  that  tramples 
out  trust  and  peace  wherever  it  goes.  It  was  a  very 
-different  scene  from  that  which  the  forger  beheld  when  he 
bad  made  his  couch  in  this  very  wood  upon  the  brown 
October  leaves.  Francis  the  Forger,  Richards  the  Tramp, 
were  dead  to  Gressford  and  to  the  world:  Forsyth  the 
"Painter,  thanks  to  the  eccentric  philanthropy  of  the  Earl 
of  Wendale,  had  gone  without  his  breakfast  that  morning, 
not  .of  necessity,  but  of  free  will.  He  might  have  waited 
for  a  steak  as  well  as  Major  Sullivan.  Who  he  was  re- 
mained a  secret  between  himself  and  his  patron ;  what  he 
had  been,  in  yet  earlier  days,  not  even  his  patron  knew. 
He  went  about  with  sealed  lips  and  illegible  brows,  giving 
his  nights  to  thought  and  his  days  to  toil.  The  would-be 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had,  thus  far,  drawn  a  greater  prize 
than  can  fairly  be  looked  for  when  a  young  nobleman  is 
the  patron  and  a  middle-aged  swindler  the  prot&gi.  Indeed, 
the  card  seemed  likely  to  turn  out  only  too  well.  The  man 
himself  was  known  to  none,  but  his  name  was  familiar  to 
thousands.  Strange  accidents  happen  sometimes  ;  and  the 
uncompromising  caprice  of  the  descendant  of  Sir  Arthur 
de  Caumont  had  fallen  upon  singularly  fertile  soil.  He 
had  touched  a  far  greater  patron  than  Lord  Wendale,  not 
by  inn  signs  or  battle-pieces,  but  by  those  grotesque 
themes  which  have  made  the  name  of  Walter  Forsyth — 
the  forger's  turn  de  crayon — live  a  little  beyond  its  own 
immediate  hour.  By  the  time  his  second  season  in  town 
was  at  its  zenith,  Walter  Forsyth — or  rather  Walter  ^ 
.Forsyth's  pictures — had  become  the  rage.  That  was  the 
date  of  his  "  January  and  May."  The  present  was  his 
"  Knave  of  Hearts  "  year ;  and  Lord  Wendale  began  to 
fancy  that  outside  success  was  endangering  the  prestige  of 
private  patronage.  He  took  it  into  his  head  one  morning 
that  his  painter  in  ordinary  was  meant  by. nature  for  a  great 
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landscape  painter,  for  no  apparent  reason  except  that  he 
never  painted  landscapes,  and  that  nobody  had  ever  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  before.  A  certain  famous  avenue  in 
Beckfield  Park,  combined  with  a  few  head  of  Lord 
Wendale's  deer,  was  the  very  thing  to  introduce  the  painter 
in  an  entirely  new  character,  and  to  revive  the  art  patron's 
connection  with  the  success  of  his  protkgL 

The  Earl  had  bought  the  "  January  and  May,"  but  at 
the  "  Knave  of  Hearts  "  he  turned  up  his  nose, 

"  You're  far  too  good  to  prostitute  genius  like  yours  to 
catch  Manchester,"  he  had  said,  "As  usual,  they  are 
praising  you  for  what  you  are  not,  and  don't  see  what  you 
really  are.  You  are  bigger  than  Turner,  and  you're  trying 
to  be  a  third-rate  Hogarth." 

Forsyth  never  made  any  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  all  things.  Indeed  his  enemies — 
and  he  had  many,  for  his  tongue  never  moved  except  to 
bite  or  mock — entitled  him  "Lord  Wendale's  Serjeant- 
Boot-Painter."  He  only  waited  in  London  to  receive  a 
thousand  pounds  for  his  "Knave  of  Hearts"  from  a 
cotton-spinner,  and  then  set  out  on  foot  to  walk  all  the 
way  from  Fitzroy  Square  to  Gressford  St.  Mary :  for  he 
thought  a  great  deal  of  a  guinea,  even  of  its  twenty-first 
shilling,  though  he  was  raking  in  coin  with  both  hands, 
and  spent  at  the  rate  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  He  lived  in  two  rooms — a  studio  and  a  bed-room 
— avoided  society,  and  never  drank  anything  but  eau  sucrie. 
Francis  the  Forger  seemed  likely  to  turn  into  Forsyth  the 
Miser  before  the  end.  And  why  not  ?  Not  only  must  a 
man  live,  but  he  must  live  for  something :  he  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  and  looked — though  younger  than  a 
few  years  ago — very  decidedly  on  that  side  of  forty-five 
whereon  the  necessity  of  living  for  something  becomes 
marked  out  clearly. 

Revolving  many  things,  he  followed  the  Green  Walk  till 
he  reached  an  open  glade — a  sylvan  drawing-room,  with  a 
carpet  of  moss,  with  silver  birches  for  walls,  ferns  and  fox- 
gloves for  tapestry,  and,  for  sofa,  a  rough  log  of  wood, 
whereon,  in  spite  of  his  precise  black  clothes,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  sit  down.  The  sweet  summer  morning  blos- 
somed out  in  that  sunny  boudoir  as  brightly  and  freshly 
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for  the  forger  as  it  would  have  smiled  upon  any  honest 
man :  and  the  mind,  if  not  the  heart,  of  the  artist  only 
needed  one  thing  to  complete  this  most  fairy-like  of 
Nature's  inner  chambers — a  fitting  picture  for  that  frame 
of  ivy,  clematis,  and  rose-starred  briar  that  festooned  from 
the  gnarled  beech-stem  at  the  end  of  the  glade  and  met 
the  green  plumes  and  purple  blossoms  breaking  up  from 
the  moss  below.  The  black  space  round  which  these 
leaves,  blossoms,  thorns,  and  tendrils  climbed  and  drooped, 
and  which  suggested  a  darker  forest  mystery  beyond,  was 
an  unreflecting  mirror,  a  pictureless  frame. 

He  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  preserve  on  paper  the 
effect  of  such  a  tangled  wealth  of  flowers  and  leaves — the 
more  that  they  formed  but  a  gateway  through  which  the 
imagination  might  freely  pierce  and  play.  But  Nature  was 
in  a  gracious  mood.  Even  as  he  drew — or  was  it  a  fancy 
only,  such  as  is  so  often  born  of  forest  dreams  ? — the  mirror 
showed  a  face :  a  picture  stole  timidly  into  the  frame. 

There  was  just  room  for  the  face,  and  for  no  more,  that 
was  thus  set  like  a  living  jewel  in  a  circle  of  dark  leaves, 
sun-lit  flowers,  and  rain-brilliants;  and  though  the  sun, 
broken  by  many  boughs,  shone  full  upon  the  frame  of 
foliage,  the  portrait  itself  was  half  lost  in  tender  shade. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  Dryad.  Dryads,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  live  .for  35,000  years  before  they  die. 
This  Dryad  must  therefore  have  been  7,500  years  old, 
which  would  correspond  to  the  age  of  fifteen  among  girls 
who  ought  to  die  at  seventy.  The  face'  was  round,  and 
of  a  clear,  bright  Spanish  olive,  with  soft  eyes  of  golden 
hazel  under  gently  curved  brows,  with  young  lips  parted 
into  a  half-smile,  and  with  dark  brown  hair  that  blended 
well  with  its  accidental  wreath  of  oak  and  ivy  leaves. 

Not  even  to  the  fancy  of  a  painter  is  it  given  to  look  on 
a  living  wood-nymph  every  summer's  day.  Forsyth  even 
started,  and  made  a  slight  rustle  among  the  dead  leaves  at 
his  feet  that  November  had  left  on  the  moss  and  that 
March  had  forgotten  to  sweep  away  before  the  footsteps  of 
April*.    But,  alas  !— 

Out  she  started  from  her  covert,  from  the  moss  and  waving  fern— 
In  a  moment,  quick  as  thought,  the  mirror  was  empty,  the 
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picture  had  vanished,  and  had  left  the  leaves  scarce 
trembling  behind.  His  movement  had  made  her  eyes 
meet  his,  and  the  meeting  had  broken  the  spell.  It  was  a 
thousand  pities — such  a  study  from  nature  comes  not  twice 
in  the  life-time  of  a  Dryad,  not  to  speak  of  the  breathing- 
space  of  a  man.  * 

Had  he  really  seen  a  wood-nymph  ?  The  Greeks  knew 
what  happens  when  one  of  the  living  souls  of  trees  or 
fountains  becomes  visible  to  human  eyes.  No  man  may 
with  impunity  behold  the  unseen.  The  painter  rose,  and, 
instead  of  finishing  his  sketch,  wandered  on  into  the 
woods  towards  Beckfield,  wherein  a  native  might  lose 
himself,  but  which  he,  a  stranger,  seemed  to  know  so 
well. 

Unlike  poor  Olympia,  on  he  went  without  a  false  or  even 
doubtful  turn  through  all  the  woods — Lyke,  Star,  Morden, 
Fox,  Beckfield,  and  Home — till  he  reached  Beckfield  Park 
itself,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wendale. 
Having  posted  his  letter  and  made  a  breakfast  at  the 
village  tavern  on  bread  and '  cheese  and  ale,  he  spent  the' 
rest  of  the  forenoon  and  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  in 
rambling  about  from  copse  to  copse  and  from  clump  to 
clump,  with  an  elasticity  of  step  and  freedom  from  weari- 
ness that  wholly  belied  his  appearance.  He  occupied 
himself  more  as  a  painter  than  as  a  solitary  holiday  maker: 
and  he  seemed  to  need  no  guide.  Wherever  there  was  a 
picturesque  spot,  however  hidden,  he  seemed  to  find  it  by 
instinct:  and  yet  he  often  paused  where  there  was  no 
apparent  attraction.  At  last,  when  the  twilight  began  to 
fall,  he  set  out  to  return  slowly  homeward,  without  taking 
any  further  meal,  and  with  his  sketch-book  as  empty  as 
when  he  started,  save  for  the  faint  and  unfinished  outline 
of  his  Dryad  in  her  leafy  frame. 

It  was  when  he  reached  the  centre  of  Lyke  Wood  that 
he  lighted  upon  the  wretched  Olympia,  looking  no  longer 
like  a  smiling  tree-nymph,  but  like  a  very  Naiad  of  tears, 
left  disconsolate  by  her  lonely  pool. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?   What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

The  tone  was  anything  but  sympathetic  :  but  the  chance 
)f  finding  aid  made  her  disregard  the  tone  and  lose  the 
)ainful  shyness  before  strangers  that  had  grown  upon  her 
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since  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  child  who,  on  her  first 
arrival,  had  so  astonished  Aunt  Car'line.  She  was  not 
even  startled,  though  the  voice  was  close  to  her  ear.  If  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  brigand  it  was  welcorhe  then.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  same  stranger  who  had  scared  her 
in  the  glade. 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  cried  out,  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  have 
lost  Gerald — I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  him — what 
shall  I  do?" 

"It  was  you,  then,  whom  I  heard  calling  out  'Gerald* 
as  I  came  along  ?  He  must  be  strangely  hard  of  hearing 
if  he  did  not  hear  you  too.    And  who  is  Gerald  ?  " 

"  My  little  cousin— we  lost  our  way — I  went  to  look  for 
it  and  left  him  here — and  when  I  came  back  he  was  gone. 
Oh,  sir — do  you  think  ?  "  

She  dared  not  even  whisper  her  great  fear,  but  looked 
at  the  pond  with  a  glance  that  the  stranger  did  not  happen 
to  read. 

"  He  was  a  child,  then  ?  younger  than  you  ?  " 
"  I  thought  he  was  so  safe — I  never  thought — I  wasn't 
a  minute  gone !   What  shall  I  do  ?  " 
"  How  long  have  you  lost  him  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know — hours." 

"  Hm.  Well,  there's  not  much  good  looking  for  him 
to-night,  I'm  afraid.    Perhaps  he's  wiser  than  you,  and 

tone  home.    There,  don't  distress  yourself,  my  good  girl, 
o  you  lost  yourselves  in  the  wood?    Where  do  you 
live?" 

"At  The  Laurels." 

"At  Gressford  ?   and  Gerald's  your  brother ?" 

"  He's  my  cousin,  sir.    No — he's  not  gone  home"  

"  How  old  is  he?" 

"Oh!  quite  little"  

41  And  you?" 

"  I  don't  know— Oh,  sir  "  

"The  Laurels — let  me  see — I  think  I  heard  of  The 
Laurels  last  night — isn't  that  the  house  of  Mr. — Cap- 
tain "  

"  Captain  Westwood.  He's  my  uncle,  sir,  and  Gerald's 
papa." 

"  I  see.   And  what's  your  name  ?  " 
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"  Olympia"  

"  Olympia  !" — Even  in  the  dusk,  and  even  in.  the  midst 
of  her  misery,  she  saw  or  felt  that  he  started  and  looked 
at  her  strangely.  But  he  recovered  himself  immediately, 
and  said  with  still  greater  composure  than  before,  "  Well, 
I  am  afraid  you  must  give  up  looking  for  Gerald  now. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  home  and  tell  every- 
thing if  you  are  in  fault,  and  then  he  can  be  looked  for 
properly.  I  am  going  to  Gressford  myself,  so  you  had 
better  come  with  me.  Come." 

It  was  the  counsel  of  common  sense,  but  Olympia  shook 
her  head. 

"  I  cannot  go  home  without  Gerald." 

"Nonsense.  You  want  him  found,  don't  you?  You 
can't  and  I  can't :  so  we  must  get  at  those  who  can.  I 
expect  he's  at  home  already,  wondering  what  has  become 
of  you." 

"  Oh  !  sir — do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Perhaps  they  are  more  frightened  at  home 
about  you  than  you  are  about  him.  Come — it  will  be  too* 
dark  soon  to  find  our  way." 

"  But — if  he  is  not  at  home  ?" 

"  Then  he  is  in  the  wood — that's  all." 

"  But  if  he  should  come  to  harm  "  

"Why  should  he  come  to  harm?  I  should  say  you 
were  more  likely  to  come  to  harm  than  he,  if  you  spend 
the  night  here  alone.  I  have  spent  summer  nights  out  of 
doors  a  dozen  times  when  I  was  a  boy.  Are  you  afraid 
to  go  home — is  that  it  ?  Afraid  of  being  scolded  ?  For 
shame !  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  must  bear  the 
blame.  Well,  if  you  won't  it's  nothing  to  me.  I  only 
thought  you  looked  like  a  girl  who  could  understand 
what  was  right  and  was  brave  enough  to  follow  it.  At 
any  rate  I  can't  stay.  So  good  night,  and  if  I  chance  to 
come  across  a  little  boy  on  my  road  I  certainly  shall  not 
come  back  to  let  you  know."  And  he  began  to  move 
away. 

"Oh,  sir!"  she  cried  out — for  her  last  chance  seemed 
to  be  going  away  with  the  man,  and  yet  she  was  torn 
between  staying  and  leaving — "  Oh  !  sir,  let  me  think  for 
a  minute :  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
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"  No,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  you  are  not  in  a 
mood  to  think.    So  come." 

She  did  not  take  his  hand,  but  she  obeyed,  though  more 
than  half  against  her  own  will :  and  as  she  followed  she 
still,  until  the  pond  was  out  of  sight,  looked  lingeringly 
behind. 

They  went  on  together  in  silence  for  what  was  to  her 
almost  an  eternity  of  minutes.  The  way  seemed  unending, 
and  yet  she  dreaded  to  reach  the  end.  At  last  her  com- 
panion raised  his  head,  and  said — 

"  So  your  name  is  Olympia  Westwood  ?  You  are 
very  dark  for  an  English  girl.  Were  you  born  in 
England  ?" 

It  was  the  very  acme  of  barbarity  to  insult  her  sublime 
distress  by  trivial  questioning — to  talk  to  one  who  felt 
almost  the  remorse  of  a  possible  murderess  about  her 
name  and  birth-place,  and-  to  criticise  that  fatal  colour 
of  her  hateful  skin.  Was  all  the  world  going  to  per- 
secute her  for  her  brown  ugliness  all  her  life  long? 
<Jauld  not  even  a  stranger  leave  it  alone  ?  Even  now,  in 
spite  of  all  else,  this  petty  sting  came  like  a  last  straw  to 
add  to  her  already  intolerable  load.  She  did  not  answer 
— a  lump  was  rising  in  her  throat  that  rendered  speech 
impossible. 

They  left  Lyke  Wood  at  last,  and  re-entered  the  familiar 
paths  and  glades  where  she  had  passed  so  happy  a 
morning.  Was  she  ever  to  know  a  happy  morning, 
noon,  or  night  again?  She  was  still  child  enough  to 
fill  infinite  space  and  boundless  time  with  her  immediate 
Tfroes:  to  see  through  them  no  possible  light,  limit,  or 
end.  And  on  coming  within  the  atmosphere  of  home, 
her  whole  woe  realised  itself — it  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
nightmare. 

.  "We  are  close  to  Gressford  now,"  said  her  unsym- 
pathetic protector.  "  Those  are  the  lights  in  the  Black 
Prince.  Where  is  The  Laurels  ?  Is  it  far  ? — Let  me 
see  "  

"Very  near."  A  sob  followed  the  words,  and  made 
him  turn. 

"  Do  you  often  go  out  with  Gerald  ?" 
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"  No." 

"  Tell  me — you  are  in  what  boys  would  call  a  scrape, 
aren't  you  ?" 

The  worm  turned  at  this  crisis  of  her  persecution. 

"  If  anything  happened  to  Gerald,"  she  said  hotly  and 
with  sudden  power  of  tongue,  "  I  should  go  straight  back 
to  the  pond  and  drown  myself." 

"  Nonsense.  You'ld  do  no  such  thing.  Now  come  on : 
I  won't  speak  to  you  again." 

They  passed  round  the  Black  Prince,  where  they  heard 
the  sound  of  voices,  crossed  the  road,  and  followed  the 
lane  that  skirted  the  churchyard  and  led  to  the  front  of 
The  Laurels.  All  was  dark  and  quiet.  The  stranger 
made  Olympia  take  his  hand,  led  her  up  the  carriage 
drive,  and  rang  the  bell  loudly. 

Her  heart  nearly  burst  her  bosom  when  the  sound 
clashed  on  her  ears.  Captain  Westwood  came  to  the  door 
in  person. 

"  Mr.  Westwood  ?"  asked  the  stranger  at  once.  "This 
poor  girl  here,  who  seems  frightened  out  of  her  senses, 
has  managed .  to  get  lost  in  the  woods  and  to  have  been 
parted  from  your  little  son,  who  is  doubtless  there  still. 
It  was  lucky  I  came  on  her,  for  she  was  just  about  to 
drown  herself  in  despair.  So  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
begin  by  scolding  her,  though  I  have  no  doubt  she 
richly  deserves  it.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you  ?  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  Black  Prince,  which  is  by  this  time  a  good 
place  for  finding  stout  legs  and  local  knowledge — unless  it 
is  too  late  to  count  upon  finding  the  legs  steady  or  the 
knowledge  clear.    Can  I  carry  any  message  ?" 

The  Captain  turned  his  face  to  Olympia.  He  did 
not  scold  ;  but  the  silent  reproach  cut  her  yet  more 
deeply. 

But  she  was  not  to  miss  her  scolding.  Mrs,  West- 
wood  had  heard  the  bell  and  the  sound  of  voices,  and 
ran  down. 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  child  ! "  she  began  before  she  reached 
the  hall.  "  Gerald — come  here  this  moment !  Where  is 
Gerald  ?    Good  Heaven  !  what's  the  matter  ?  "  

"  My  dear,  Olympia  has  lost  Gerald  in  the  woods.  I'm 
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going  down  to  the  village  to  get  help  to  look  for  him. 
Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear.  This  gentleman  found 
Olympia  and  was  good  enough  to  bring  her  home.  And 
—and,  my  dear — perhaps  you'd  better  not  say  too  much 
to  Olympia — at  least  not  just  yet,  don't  you  know." 

"  O  Heavens !  My  Gerald  alone  in  the  woods,  and  left 
there  by  that  wicked  girl !  Speak  to  her  indeed — are 
you  mad,  Captain  Westwood!  Lost  him  in  the  woods 
— Ah,  those  that  hide  can  find  ?  Do  you  think  her  lies 
impose  on  me?  Olympia — what  have  you  done  with 
Gerald?" 

It  did  not  need  sword-thrusts  to  make  Olympia  think 
herself  the  most  guilty  wretch  under  the  skies.  But  not 
even  her  long  experience  of  injustice  had  rendered  her 
callous  to  it.  She  had  been  cowering  into  the  shadow  of 
the  porch ;  now  she  came  forward. 

"I  meant  to  have  stayed  there  for  ever  till  I  found 
Gerald  or  died.  Uncle  John,  are  you  going  to  look  for 
him  now  ?  I'll  go  too — and  if — when  you  find  him,  I'll 
never  come  back  any  more.  Good-bye,  Aunt  Caroline  ;  I 
won't  be  a  trouble  to  you  again." 

"  No,  Olympia,  you  mustn't  come,"  said  her  uncle. 

"  But  I  willy9  she  answered,  in  a  new  tone. 

"  '  What  woman  wills ' " — began  the  stranger.  "  I  think, 
madam,  you  had  better  let  her  come.  She'll  be  of  no  use, 
of  course :  but  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  be  out  of  the 
way  until  you  are  able  to  act  with  what  is  no  doubt  your 
usual  sense  of  justice." 

"  Oh,  let  her  go  back  again  to  New  York,  if  she  likes. 
J  never  wish  to  see  her  wicked  face  again." 

"  My  dear  Caroline ! "  feebly  remonstrated  her  husband ; 
but  the  stranger  cut  short  all  further  argument  by  taking 
Olympia's  hand  and  moving  towards  the  door.  The 
Captain  put  on  his  hat  and  followed  him. 

After  another  silent  walk  in  the  dark  the  three  reached 
the  Black  Prince.  Leaving  Olympia  in  the  entrance  the 
other  two  went  straight  to  the  bar  parlour,  but  the  scene 
they  beheld  there  brought  them  to  a  pause  on  the 
threshold. 

As  on  the  previous  evening  a  hot  atmosphere  of 
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spirits  and  tobacco  smoke  filled  the  room,  and  the 
same  rustic  company  was  assembled  round  the  chimney 
corner.  There  were  Peter  Pigot,  the  stout  farmer, 
Farmer  Holmes,  and  the  others.  In  front  of  the  fire 
once  more  sat  Major  Sullivan.  But  there  was  one  ad- 
dition to  the  society — it  was  Gerald  Westwood,  who  sat 
on  the  Major's  knee,  and  seemed  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly at  home  there. 

"  And  this  is  what  we  call  cahmpeenin',  me  little  manj' 
the  Major  was  saying,  "  only  we  don't  always  get  to  such 
good  quarthers  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march,  anyhbw. 
What'ld  ye  say  to  a  matther  of  four-an  -forty  mile  a  day,  as 
I've  done  meself  often-an'-often,  and  done'm  aisy,  with 
the  sun  strikin'  through  yer  scahlp  like  a  neel  in  a  boord, 
and  you  cahryin'  on  yer  shoulders  yer  rations  to  last  ye  a 
month  to  come  ?  And  then,  p'raps,  ye  might  get  a  brush 
with  the  enemy,  as  like  as  not,  and  have  to  cahmp  out  in 
the  open — as  ye  might  have  done  this  night — without  nor 
a  bite  nor  a  sup  but  cowld  wather  and  pemmican,  as  is  for 
all  the  world-an'-all  like  atin'  owld  boots  salted  with  saw- 
just.  I've  lived  like  that  meself  eight-an'- twenty  weeks  on 
end,  till  my  own  mother  wouldn't  know  me  that  hadn't 
seen  me  since  I  were  that  high.  Faith,  I  wouldn't  know 
her  meself,  anyhow,  I  can  tell  ye,  for  it's  many  a  year  since 
they  tucked  her  undher  them  daisies.  So  ye'ld  like  to  be 
a  sowldier,  me  little  man,  eh,  and  fight  the  Dons  and  the 
Injuns  and  the  whole  kit  on  'em  ?  Ye're  a  fine  little  chap, 
anyhow,  and  it's  yer  own  father  ought  to  be  proud  on  ye ; 
and  ye'll  be  a  fayld-marshal  Jay  Say  Bay  one  o*  them  days, 
or  my  name's  not  Dionysius  Soollivan.  It's  Fayld-Marshal 
Soollivan  Fid  be  at  this  day,  and  a  knight  bahronet,  only 
for  a  bit  of  onpleasantness.  'Twas  when  I  was  doin'  a  bit 
o'  rifle  practice  agin  th'  Kabyles  in  Ahljayria,  just  to  kape 
me  hand  in  "  

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Captain  Westwood 
would  have  at  once  stepped  forward,  taken  possession  of 
Gerald,  and  have  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
But  so  far  from  doing  what  was  to  be  expected,  he,  before 
the  Major  had  got  through  six  words  of  his  harangue, 
Started,  and  fell  back  against  the  door-post  with  a  groan. 
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v  I  must  get  out,"  he  began  to  whisper  hurriedly  to  his 
companion :  "  I  can't  stand  this — this — smoke.    I "  

He  was  already  turning,  when  .the  Major,  who  had 
caught  the  groan,  turned  round  too,  and  fixed  the  Captain 
with  his  eye — which,  for  the  first  time,  twinkled  with  the 
unfulfilled  promise  of  a  smile.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
took  Gerald  by  the  hand,  and  came  forward.  "  It's  me- 
selfs  the  happy  man  to  be  inthrojuiced  to  ye,  Captain 
Westwood,  as  I  reckon  /are,"  he  said,  making  at  the 
same  time,  and  without  moving  another  muscle  of  his 
face,  an  enormous  wink  with  his  left  eye.  "'Tis  de- 
lightful to  a  owld  cahmpeener  to  mate  a  companion  in 
arrums.  And  it's  happy  and  proud  I  am  to  be  the  manes 
of  resthorin'  to  ye  this  fine  little  boy,  that  puts  me  in 
moind  of  meself  when  I  were  a  gossoon.  Ah,  an'  there's 
me  owld  friend  o'  th'  Rile  Academy.  I  hope  ye've  had 
good  sport,  Misther — I  mane  good  what-d'ye-call'm.  I 
was  takin'  a  bit  of  a  promenade  along  the  road,  thinkin' 
about  them  divils  of  agents  and  how  Hd  like  to  be  behind 
'em  with  a  Kansas  tooth-pick,  when  who'ld  I  come  on 
but  this  little  gossoon,  runnin'  like  Gin'ral  La  Torre  did 
at  Carabobo  when  he  found  Gin'ral  Bolivar  and  the  owld 
Mejor  one  too  many  for'm :  faith,  though,  it's  not  for  the 
owld  cahmpeener  to  tell  ye  how  'twas  as  the  owld  olla- 
atin*  scoundhrel  wasn't  too  many  for  the  pahtriots  that 
time.  But  'tisn't  so  aisy  to  catch  an  owld  waysel  nappin' 
as  kep'  a  whole  skin  among  the  Blackfoots  when  he 
learned  never  to  shut  more  than  an  oye  at  a  time,  and 
to  lave  that  ajar.    So,  thinks  I,  there'll  be  a  hundred 

Eound  reward  in  the  county  peepers,  an'  'tis  yerself,  Denis 
oollivan,  that  wouldn't  mind  a  fiver,  or  a  tenner  may  be, 
while  them  agents  is  playing'  the  juice-an'-all  in  County 
Sligo.  Sure,  I  found  the  young  rahpscahlion  had  lost  his 
wee  and  his  sisther  and  all,  and  had  got  into  the  road, 
and  peltin'  right  awee  to  nowhere,  neck  or  nothin',  any- 
how, like  a  young  bull  in  glory.  And  there  he'ld  have 
been  if  I  hadn't  scniffed'm.  Faith,  Captain,  ye'ld  have 
seen  the  young  shaver  tuck  into  Payter's  rahshers  and 
small  beer  if  ye'd  been  by  to  see,  I  can  tell  ye.  Payter 
wanted  to  send  off  to  let  ye  know :  but  No,  says  I — let'm 
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alone  and  get  his  belly  full,  and  then  I'll  take'm  up  meself, 
and  get  rid  of  the  responsibility.  And  so  I  would,  but 
here  /are,  as  welcome  as  if  ye'd  brought  me  a  thousand 

Eound.  Faith,  ye'ld  never  have  seen'm  this  day  if  it 
adn't  been  for  the  Mejor.  Are  ye  goin'  home  ?  Won't 
ye  sit  down  ?  Faith,  then,  I'll  put  on  me  top-coat  and 
see  ye  safe  home.  'Tisn't  be  halves  I  do  things— th'  ship 
won't  be  6piled  for  a  hapor'th  o'  blue  peent  while  the 
Mejor's  by  with  the  pitch-pot.  'Tisn't  far  to  sthroll,  and 
may  be  ye'ld  like  to  spake  to  me  quietly,  ye  know.  I 
hope  I  haven't  kep'  f  up,  caballeros?  I'm  goin'  to 
walk  home  with  me  brother-in-arrums." 

Meanwhile  poor  Olympia  was  standing,  forgotten  and 
forlorn,  in  the  darkness.  Physical  reaction  was  beginning 
to  come  upon  her  in  addition  to  her  mental  miseries.  She 
had  not  eaten  since  breakfast  time;  and,  though  she 
could  not  have  swallowed  a  mouthful  now  even  if  she 
had  tried,  her  long  fast  was  not  the  less  beginning  to  tell; 
At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  her  an  age,  she  was  joined 
by  her  friend  of  the  wood. 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you,  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said, 
in  a  more  gentle  tone.  "  Gerald  is  found :  indeed,  he  is 
here.  He  had  got  into  the  road,  it  seems,  and  was  found 
there  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  most  disinterestedly  took 
care  of  him.  He  is  quite  safe  and  well,  and  you  will  see 
him  soon." 

"  Oh,  sir — is  it  true  ?  "  He  heard  in  her  voice  the  tears 
of  joy  and  relief  which  the  darkness  concealed. 

"There — don't  think  of  it  again.  But  I  want  to  know 
what  you  meant  by  that  '  Good-bye,  Aunt  Caroline.'  You 
may  be  well  ashamed  to  answer.  I  dare  say  you  will  get 
a  scolding — I  hope  you  will.  But  you  must  bear  all  that 
a  mother  can  say  whom  your  carelessness  might  have 
deprived  of  her  child.  So  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  If 
you  were  a  man,  I  would  say  go  home  and  smoke  a  cigar : 
but  I  can  only  give  you  the  best  advice  I  can.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  same  prescription  myself,  so  that  you  mayn't 
accuse  me  of  preaching  what  I  don't  practise.  Be  patient, 
and  be  brave. — Good  night,  Captain  Westwood." 

"Good  night,  me  little  R.A.,"  said  the  Major.  "O 
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Caramba  I  There's  the  sisther !  Stop  now — sure  ye  won't 
mind  half  a  kiss  to  an  owld  cahmpeener  that's  owld  enough 
to  be  yer  father  and  manes  ye  no  harm  ?  " 

She  could  not  prevent  his  touching  her  shoulder  gently 
with  his  dirty  red  hand,  but  she  turned  her  cheek  quickly* 
away,  while  the  Captain  hastily  took  his  arm. 

Gerald  returned  to  his  mother  triumphant,  and  full  of 
adventure  and  the  Major.  But  the  Captain  came  back 
more  utterly  subdued  and  prostrate  even  than  Olympia. 
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Where  from  the  skies  rain  golden  stars  for  showers, 

Where  moths  are  meteors,  and  where  birds  are  flowers; 

Where  Nature  holds  within  her  tangled  fence 

A  golden  age,  without  its  innocence ; 

And  every  hour,  from  noon  to  midnight,  seems 

A  tropic  maze  of  sweet  and  bitter  dreams — 

There  the  full  life  her  fevered  fancies  form 

Is  Love — and  Love,  a  battle  and  a  storm. 

If  reference  be  made  to  any  peerage  of  thirty  years  ago 
that  gives  genealogies  as  well  as  titles*  it  will  be  found 
that  Arthur,  tenth  Earl  of  Wendale  and  Forsyth's  patron, 
succeeded  his  father  Richard,  the  ninth  Earl,  who  was  the 
second  and  youngest  son  of  the  eighth  Earl,  the  elder 
brother  of  Richard  having  died  abroad  in  his  father's  life- 
time and  having  left  no  issue.  But  there  had  been  a  time 
when  it  seemed  grossly  impossible  that  any  son  .of  Richard 
the  ninth  Earl  would  have  ruled  over  the  twin  parishes  of 
Beckfield  and  Gressford  St.  Mary.  That  elder  brother 
whose  death  in  foreign  countries  had  to  be  proved  by 
argument,  deduction,  and  assumption,  rather  than  by 
direct  evidence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  no  means  resembled  one  whom  the  gods  love  and  who, 
therefore,  die  young.  The  Reverend  George  Westwood, 
now  fellow,  tutor,  and  dean  of  St.  Kenelm's,  remembered 
his  undergraduate  contemporary,  Viscount  Calmont  of  the 
same  college,  as  a  man  made  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live 
hard,  with  impunity.  Indeed,  it  was  a  vain  attempt  on 
the  part  of  poor  Charley  to  keep  equal  strides  with  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  then  Earl  of  Wendale  that  brought 
him  to  such  utter  grief;  so  that  the  Westwoods  had  ample 
cause  to  remember  the  Lord  Calmont  of  that  day.  Of 
course,  Charley  Westwood  would  have  come  to  grief  in 
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any  case ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  emulation  of  the 
younger  son  of  a  country  parson  with  the  eldest  son  of  one 
of  the  richest  noblemen  in  England  had  much  to  do  with 
the  smashing  up  of  this  particular  example  of  the  earthen 
pot  which  insisted  on  going  down  the  stream  with  the  iron 
bowl. 

While  Major  Sullivan's  lieutenant,  General  Bolivar,  was- 
fighting  for  freedom  or  glory,  or  both,  among  the  Andes 
of  New  Granada,  the  City  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  patient, 
or  impatient,  under  a  spasm  of  peace  called  the  "  supreme 
dictatorship"  of  General  Puyerredon.  South  American 
commerce  had  anything  but  a  good  time  in  those  days ; 
but  troubled  waters  breed  good  fishermen  and  big  fishes, 
and  among  those  who  managed  to  make  a  very  fair  haul 
was  Don  Pedro  Sanchez. 

At  the  edge  of  the  city,  in  a  street  so  narrow  that  two 
carts  could  just  contrive  to  pass  one  another,  stood  a 
large  house,  which,  like  all  its  neighbours  in  the  same 
street,  was  blind.  Windows  are  to  the  physiognomy  of 
houses  what  eyes  are  to  men ;  and  this  house,  to  the  few 
passers  by,  was  nothing  but  a  high  brick  wall,  with  two 
iron  gratings  in  the  first  story  instead  of  eyes,  and,  for  a 
mouth,  a  closed  gateway,  large  enough  to  admit  with  ease, 
and  abreast,  the  two  carts  that  could  not  pass  one  another 
in  the  road.  In  northern  countries  it  would  have  been 
taken  for  a  prison  ;  and  it  wore  a  gloomy  air  of  its  own 
even  among  its  scarcely  less  prison-like  companions.  The 
doors  of  the;  gateway  had  long  wanted  paint ;  the  bars  ot 
the  iron  gratings  were  rusted  and  exceptionally  close 
together.  Even  with  all  the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder,  Alma- 
viva  would  have  found  it  barely  possible  to  have  touched 
Rosina's  smallest  finger-tip  with  his  own. 

This  house  was  divided  from  both  its  next  door  neigh- 
bours by  a  high  wall  also  of  brick,  that  stretched  along  the 
street,  and  divided  a  garden  from  the  road.  The  gateway 
led  into  a  square  courtyard,  surrounded  by  the  house  on  all 
its  four  sides.  If  the  visitor  went  straight  across  the  yard 
and  through  the  true  entrance  to  the  house  which  fronted 
the  gate,  he  would  find  on  the  ground-floor,  immediately 
on  his  left  hand,  a  room  with  bare  walls  and  an  uncovered 
brick  floor,  furnished  with  a  chair  or  two,  a  table,  and  a 
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large  escritoire.  Over  the  'window  of  this  room — also 
grated — hung  the  balcony  of  the  upper  story,  which  also 
ran  round  the  courtyard,  so  that  the  room  itself  saw  very 
little  of  the  daylight.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
visitor  would  have  met  with  anybody  to  ask  his  business 
until  he  reached  this  room.  Here,  however,  at  most  hours 
of  the  day,  he  would  have  found  the  tenant. 

This  was  Don  Pedro  Sanchez — a  little,  yellow-skinned, 
black-eyed  Spaniard,  looking  as  much  like  a  priest  as  a 
merchant,  and  with  a  face  shaved  as  cleanly,  and  with  hair 
cropped  as  closely,  as  Forsyth  the  Painter  when  he  had 
just  finished  expiating  the  sins  of  Francis  the  Forger.  It 
is  also  certain  that  he  would  have  been  found  either 
smoking  a  paper  cigarette  or  manufacturing  one.  His 
favourite  attitude,  whether  engaged  in  manufacture  or 
consumption,  was  to  lean  back  in  his  tilted  chair,  with  his 
legs  stretched  out  luxuriously  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
with  his  magnificent  black  eyes  rolling  from  one  corner-  of 
the  ceiling  to  another.  He  was  not  always  alone,  how- 
ever. 

Sometimes  he  received  magnificent  young  officers,  who 
came  into  the  web,  if  it  must  be  called  so,  with  the  gaiety 
of  butterflies ;  sometimes  brother  merchants,  who  pre- 
ferred a  private  interview  with  Don  Pedro  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  own  solitary  house  to  being  seen  conversing  with 
him  publicly;  sometimes  strangers  to  the  city,  who  came 
and  went  with  an  air  of  mystery.  But  all,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, left  with  less  down  on  their  wings  than  when  they 
entered  ;  for  there  was  no  political  change  throughout  the 
whole  continent  that  did  not  somehow  or  other  leave  Don 
Pedro  Sanchez  a  richer  man  than  it  found  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  lucky  people  who  thrive  on  battles  and 
blockades;  so  that  he  was  held  in  especial  estimation 
among  commercial  circles  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  because  he  found  it  pay  better  that  he,  for 
the  most  part,  waited  for  clients  and  customers  at  home, 
leaving  a  small  body  of  clerks  to  attend  to  his  more  ordi- 
nary mercantile  affairs  at  his  office  among  the  shipping, 
where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  shipbroker  and  of 
an  agent  for  several  foreign  firms. 

One  particularly  sultry  morning,  during  the  above- 
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mentioned  dictatorship,  the  companion  of  this  prosperous 
merchant  was  a  young  man— a  very  young  man — who  was 
as  much  unlike  Don  Pedro  as  the  most  British  of  Britons 
•can  possibly  be  unlike  the  most  Spanish  of  Spaniards.  He 
was  tall,  full-chested,  and  broad  shouldered,  without 
elegance  or  any  promise  of  it,  but  with  plenty  of  capacity 
for  the  development  of  flesh  and  muscle. .  His  fair  com- 
plexion, tanned  coarsely  into  a  perspiring  crimson  by  that 
southern  sun  who  is  so  kind  to  the  brown  skins  born 
;  under  his  influence,  but  so  pitiless  to  pink  and  white, 
belonged  to  features  that  were  formed  for  the  expression 
of  easy  and  good-tempered  placidity,  though  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  whether  by  reason  of  the  heat,  or  of  some 
more  subtle  cause,  they  wore  anything  but  a  look  of  com- 
fort. Like  Don  Pedro,  he  was  dressed  coolly  and  loosely, 
as  befitted  the  weather  and  the  climate ;  but  instead  of 
lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  he  stood  up  respectfully,  and 
held  his  sombrero  in  a  large  hand  that  fidgeted  nervously 
round  the  brim. 

The  merchant  had  removed  his  cigarette  for  a  single 
moment  when  the  young  man  entered. 

"Well,  Juan?"  he  asked  ;  "  the  mails  are  in  then  ?" 

His  voice  was  singularly  soft  and  mild,  and  agreed  well 
with  his  priest-like  face  and  languid  attitude. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  only  one  letter  for  us  though,"  answered  the 
young  man,  in  ultra  Saxon- Spanish. 

"  Well,  well ;  things  are  dull  now,  very  dull — at  least, 
for  the  shipping  trade.  From  Bristol,  I  suppose  ?  You've 
brought  it,  of  course  ?  Ah,  yes ;  hides,  tallow — that's  all 
clear  enough ;  translate  it,  and  bring  it  me  again  as  soon 
as  it's  done ;  and  be  more  careful  about  it  than  you 
were  about  the  last,  if  you  will  condescend  so  far  for  once 
in  a  way.  Don't  let  me  blunder  again  into  sending  a 
cargo  of  chinchilla  furs  when  they  send  me  an  order  for 
quinine.  Well,  you  can't  go  very  far  wrong  about  hides 
and  tallow,  that's  one  comfort.  But  what's  this  ?  Here's 
something  that  doesn't  look  like  business  at  all.  What 
ugly  stuff  your  English  looks  without  a  good  sprinkling  of 
jour  Us  and  S's  and  D's." 

"  Do  you— do  you  want  me  to  read  it  for  you,  now, 
air?" 
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"  Of  course ;  what  else  are  you  here  for  ?  It  may  be  to 
say  you've  been  blundering  again,  and  it  wasn't  quinine 
they  wanted  after  all.  If  it  turns  out  they  want  a  score  or 
so  of  imbeciles,  I  can  send  them  one,  at  any  rate,  without 
much  expense  or  trouble.  Come,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?" 

The  clerk  suffered  himself  to  be  bullied  with  singular 
resignation,  considering  his  very  obvious  nationality.  But 
he  coloured  up  to  the  hair,  and  turned  his  hat  as  well  as 
the  letter  round  and  round  yet  more  nervously  than  before, 
while  his  master  waited  for  him  to  begin  with  a  half 
sarcastic  air  of  mock  patience,  and  twisted  up  another 
cigarette  as  if  to  kill  the  time.  Perhaps  the  young  Eng- 
lishman was  really  apprehensive  about  his  suggested  con- 
nection with  the  contents  of  the  letter — perhaps  it  was  only 
that  he  missed  his  dictionary.  In  any  case  it  was  not 
without  much  bungling,  many  long  pauses  and  self-correc- 
tions that  he  at  last  made  Don  Pedro  understand  as 
follows,  omitting  what  related  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
correspondence  about  tallow  and  hides  : — 

"  We  take  occasion,"  he  read,  "  to  recommend  to  your 
best  attention  and  good  offices  a  young  English  nobleman, 
Lord  Viscount  Calmont,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  of  one  of 
our  very  greatest  men.  His  lordship  is  about  to  travel  in 
South  America,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  political  and 
commercial  affairs  of  the  New  World  before  entering- 
Parliament" — this  puzzled  the  clerk  terribly — "and,  de- 
siring useful  introductions,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  be  applied  to  as  having  correspondeace  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  as  being  known  to  his  lordship's  man  of  busi- 
ness. Viscount  Calmont  sails  by  the  first  packet,  so  he 
and  this  letter  of  advice  will  probably  arrive  together^ 
His  lordship  will  bring  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you  in 
person,  and  any  information  and  attention  you  can  bestow 
will  be  esteemed  a  great  favour  by,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c, 

"Corbet  and  French." 

"  Todos  los  santos!"  exclaimed  Don  Pedro,  for  once 
dropping  his  air  of  nonc/ialance,  throwing  his  legs  from  the 
table,  and  sharpening  his  soft  voice  into  sudden  shrillness : 
— "  Cuerpo  del  Diablo!  are  they  mad,  these  Corbet  and 
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French  of  Bristol,  England  ?  Do  they  expect  a  poor 
merchant  of  La  Plata,  because  he  happens  to  be  Hidalgo, 
to  keep  open  house  for  kings  and  princes  and  all  their 
jockeys  and  chamberlains  besides  ?  Yes,  I  know  what 
these  English  noblemen  are — gormandisers,  all  of  them : 
and  like  master  like  man.  Why  you  yourself,  Juan,  though 
you're  not  a  nobleman,  eat  enough  for  three  bishops  at  a 
meal.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  purse :  I  shall  be  eaten  out 
of  house  and  home.  And  my  time  ! — who's  to  pay  me  for 
my  time  ?  Have  I  nothing  to  do  but  dance  after  the  heels 
of  an  idle  young  man,  and  let  him  waste  my  substance  in 
riot  and  debauchery  ?  I'm  hospitable  enough — let  a  man 
be  content  with  honest  bread  and  radishes,  and  he's  wel- 
come to  mine.  No — I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him — 
not  if  he  were  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  his  father 
Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol." 

Messrs.  Corbet  and  French  had  apparently  reckoned 
without  their  host,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion, in  assuming  a  South  American  merchant  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  mirror  of  tropical  hospitality.  The  clerk  said  not 
a  word — and,  indeed,  what  was  it  to  him  ? 

"Juan,"  went  on  Don  Pedro,  with  profuse  and  unneces- 
sary gesticulation,  "  if  anybody  comes  to  the  office  say  I'm 
at  the  quinta — gone  to  Cuba — anywhere  you  like,  and 
shan't  be  back  for  three  months ;  and  tell  the  others  to  say 
the  same.  I'm  not  the  English  consul,  nor  yet  a  valet  de 
place,  nor  yet  the  keeper  of  an  hotel." 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  am  I  to  write  to  Corbet  and  French  the 
same?" 

"  Imbecile  !  No.  When  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  young 
man,  you'll  find  that  fair  words  do  butter  parsnips.  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  write  to  Messrs.  Corbet  and  French  when 
you've  translated  the  letter.  Go." 

But  the  clerk  did  not  go.  He  moved  one  foot  indeed, 
but  the  other  remained  rooted  to  the  floor,  and  his  som- 
brero seemed  to  "have  become  too  heavy  for  him  to  raise. 
He  blushed  even  more  deeply  than  before. 

"  Sir"— he  began. 

*"  What  is  it  ?   Anything  more  ?" 

4<  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  about  a  matter — in  fact, 
about  myself— that  is  "  
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"  If  you  want  more  money,  No.   Times  are  bad,  and 
you've  got  enough  for  everything  but  follies." 
"  I  want  no  more  money,  sir." 

"  Then,  sir,  you're  not  fit  to  be  a  man  of  business. 
That's  all  I  can  say.  If  you  don't  want  money*  you're 
richer  than  I." 

"  Sir,"  began  the  clerk  once  more,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  trying  hard  to  keep  a  very  small  quantity  of  courage 
from  passing  beyond  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  "  I  have  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  the  Senorita." 

"  The  Senorita  ?  What  Senorita  ?  I  don't  call  to  mind 
any  ship  of  that  name." 

"  I  don't  mean  a  ship,  sir.    I  mean  "  

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  do  you  mean  ? 
What  are  senoritas  to  me,  or  I  to  senoritas  ?" 

"  I  mean — Donna  Olympia." 

"  Olympia  ?   And  what,  pray,  can  you  have  to  say  about 

Olympia  ?" 

"You  must,  sir,  have  seen  enough  of  that  young 

lady"  

"Enough — of  my  own  daughter?  Most  fathers  do,  I 
believe ;  but  still — well,  suppose  I  have  seen  enough  of 
her,  what  then  ?" 

"Enough,  sir — I  mean — to  be  aware — in  fact,  not  to 
expect — in  short — that  nobody  but  her  father  can  look 
upon  that  young  lady  with  a  father's  eyes." 

So  neat  a  turn,  which  astonished  even  its  author 
by  its  unpremeditated  finish,  gave  him  courage.  He 
had  not  given  himself  credit  for  so  much  readiness  of 
expression. 

" With  a  fathers  eyes,"  he  repeated.  " Sir,  I  have  not 
the  happiness  to  be  the  father  of  Donna  Olympia — I 
therefore  wish  to  become  her  husband.  I  love  her,  sir, 
and  if  you  "  

"  You  ? — Todos  los  sanios  t  You,  a  penniless  office-clerk 
— a  foreign  heretic — an  ass !  Bah  !  Go  back  to  your  desk, 
and  translate  that  letter  about  hides  and  tallow — write  your 
sonnets  about  them,  if  you  please.  When  I  want  a  son- 
in-law,  my  dear  Don  Juan,  I'll  find  one  for  myself — thank- 
ing your  condescension  for  the  intended  honour  all  the 
same." 
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"  But,  sir!  You  don't  understand.  I  don't  wonder  you 
are  surprised — that  is,  I  do  wonder — but  that's  all  the 
same.  I  know  the  Senorita's  too  good,  and  beautiful,  and 
everything,  for  a  king,  and,  as  you  say,  I  haven't  got  much 
at  present  except  my  salary,  but  that  will  come.  As  for 
being  a  heretic,  I'm  a  Protestant,  and  my  father's  a  clergy- 
man. I'd  let  my  wife  do  whatever  she  liked  in  that  line — 
go  to  confession  and  everything.  As  for  being  an  ass,  sir, 
I'll  let  that  pass,  because  you're  Her  father,  and  not  because 
if  anybody  else  called  me  one  I  wouldn't  show  him  that 
asses  can  kick  as  well  as  bray.  Sir,  if  I'm  an  ass,  I'm  an 
English  ass,  and  I'd  kick  out  for  Olympia — Donna  Olympia 
— straight  and  hard,  and  live  on  thistles  till  I  made  her  as 
rich  as  a  Jew." 

Don  Pedro's  lip  curled  up  into  a  prodigious  sneer. 

"  Thistles — pleasant  eating  served  up  with  love-sauce,  I 
dare  say.  I  never  tried.  Nevertheless,  for  having  called 
you  an  ass  I  humbly  apologise.  No — a  man  is  no  ass  who, 
fancying  his  master  to  be  rich — rich,  indeed ! — thinks  it 
would  be  a  comfortable  sort  of  thing  to  be  his  master's 
son-in-law.  But  many  men,  many  minds.  So  you  honestly 
think  I  am  bound  to  have  pinched  and  saved  all  my  life 
long  in  order  to  hand  over  all  the  scrapings  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  to  the  first  hungry  clerk  in  my  office  who  says, 
Stand  and  deliver?  I  think  otherwise.  I  suppose  you 
haven't  been  rascal  enough — I  won't  call  you  ass  any  more 
— to  have  been  talking  any  of  this  nonsense  to  my 
daughter  ?  You  haven't  been  asking  her  to  help  you  to 
pick  her  father's  pocket  in  order -to  buy  yc-u  something 
better  than  thistles  ?" 

"  You  are  Her  father,  sir :  you  may  say  what  you  please 
to  me.  I'm  not  rascal  enough,  any  way,  to  tell  you  lies. 
I  have  spoken  to  Donna  Olympia.  If  it  was  wrong,  I'm 
sorry :  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  if  anybody  else  could,  I 
don't  envy  him.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  answer,  1 
wouldn't  have  spoken  to  you." 

The  sneer  did  not  leave  Don  Pedro's  lip,  but  an  angr} 
light  rose  into  his  magnificent  eyes.  If  Donna  Olympiad 
eyes  resembled  those  of  her  father,  there  was  any  amount 
of  excuse  for  her  lover's  want  of  self-command. 

"  And  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  she"  
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"  That  I  have  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  have  ob- 
tained the  love  of  the  best,  of  the  most  beautiful,  most 
adorable  girl  in  all  the  world.  Sir,  you  will  not  surely  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness — and  if  you  consent,  you  shall 
never  repent  having  gained  a  son." 

The  merchant  swung  himself  from  his  chair  in  a  rage. 

"  No,  sir — once  more  you  are  not  an  ass.  You  are  a 
villain.  You  steal  into  my  house  with  your  Protestant 
cunning — you,  the  son  of  a  heretic  priest ! — and  abuse  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  a  Spanish  gentleman.  It  is 
enough  that  you  are  a  heretic.  I  would  give  my  daughter 
to  a  negro  slave  sooner  than  to  one  who  will  bring  her 
soul  into  hell-fire.  You  are  a  profligate,  a  robber,  a 
foreign  adventurer,  a  domestic  traitor.  My  daughter's 
husband  must  be  a  Christian,  a  Hidalgo,  and  one  who 
needs  no  dowry.  I  can  only  do  one  thing.  I  forbid  you 
my  office,  and  if  within  a  month  you  are  still  idling  about 
Buenos  Ayres  I'll  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  you.  I 
have  some  influence  with  the  Dictator:  and  fathers  can  m 
protect  their  daughters  here,  thank  the  saints — this  isn't 
New  York  or  Bristol.  Not  a  word  more.  Give  me  the 
letter :  if  I  can't  read  English  like  a  John  Bull,  any  way 
I  shan't  make  any  mistake  between  Chinchilla  and  Chin- 
cona — no,  nor  between  fools  and  rogues.  A  burned  dog 
fears  the  fire." 

"  Sir,  I  have  said  you  are  Her  father.  But"  

"  No  threats,  Mr.  John  Bull !  I  fear  no  bullies.  If  you 
are  going  to  ask  to  see  my  daughter  again,  No.  /  Not  even 
to  say  Good-bye.  If  you  are  going  to  ask  for  your  wages, 
go  to  the  cashier.  If  you  are  going  down  on  your  knees, 
don't;  if  you  are  going  off,  go.  Caballero,  I  wish  you 
bon  voyage" 

He  bowed  profoundly,  resumed  his  seat  and  his  ciga- 
rette, and  sent  his  eyes  up  again  to  the  flies  on  the  ceiling. 
The  clerk,  though  he  had  shown  but  little  tact  either  in 
his  choice  of  a  season  for  his  proposal  or  in  his  manner  of 
making  it,  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  waste  words  upon  such  a  statue  of  deliberate  inatten- 
tion. Don  Pedro's  chair  was  slightly  tipped  back  from 
the  table  on  which  his  legs  rested,  and  it  would  have  been 
t.^e  easiest  thing  possible  to  send,  with  a  touch,  both  the 
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chair  and  its  contents  upon  the  floor.  The  opportunity 
was  tempting  to  one  whose  respectful  wooing  had  ended 
in  his  being  called  both  rogue  and  fool.  But  this,  also, 
would  have  been  useless,  as  well  as  unkind  to  Donna 
Olympia.  The  clerk  accordingly  took  the  wiser  course 
of  throwing  the  letter  upon  the  table,  holding  his  tongue, 
and  going  away.  He  was  neither  eloquent  nor  impulsive, 
as  no  doubt  Don  Pedro  knew. 

The  Spaniard,  as  soon  as  his  ex-clerk  had  gone,  threw 
off  his  listless  attitude.  He  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
studied,  like  an  industrious  schoolboy  over  his  exercise, 
the  letter  of  which  he  had  already  learned  the  general 
.sense.  At  last  he  rang  a  hand-bell,  which  was  answered 
by  a  negro,  whom  he  bade  tell  the  Senorita  that  he  wished 
to  speak  with  her  immediately.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Senorita  came. 

The  magnificent  black  eyes  of  Don  Pedro  were  not 
degenerate  in  his  only  daughter.  But,  transferred  from 
the  face  of  an  elderly  man  to  that  of  a  young  girl,  what  a 
new  and  wonderful  wealth  of  deep  shade  as  well  as  of 
glowing  light  they  had  drawn  to  themselves  from  the 
woman's  well  in  Nature's  garden!  No  wonder  that  the 
poor  English  clerk's  heart  had  proved  tinder  to  two  such 
flames :  they  would  have  turned  the  Great  Pyramid  itself 
into  a*  volcano.  There  might  be  genius  within  them,  or 
there  might  be  folly :  there  might  be  truth  or  treachery, 
gentleness  or  cruelty,  depth  of  nature  or  frivolity — they 
could  in  any  case  belie  nothing,  for  they  spoke  of  nothing 
but  their  own  triumphant  glory.  Their  beauty  did  not 
lie  in  expression,  but  in  mere  depth  and  brilliancy.  It 
might  have  been  difficult  for  an  observer  to  be  cold- 
blooded enough  to  speculate,  in  their  presence,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  passion  that  their  owner  would  inspire: 
but,  if  he  himself  failed  to  feel  their  influence,  to  predict 
the  nature  of  their  effect  upon  warmer  pulses  or  weaker 
hearts  would  not  be  hard.  Most  women,  however  glar- 
ingly beautiful,  need  to  use  their  beauty  more  or  less 
actively  to  achieve  a  complete  triumph,  and  that  takes 
time.  But  she  would  triumph  at  the  first  moment,  or  not 
at  all :  and,  if  she  failed,  the  eyes  that  met  hers  without 
flinching  would  have  proved  themselves  proof  against  the 
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actual  lightning  of  the  skies.  For  the  rest,  her  face  was 
more  than  beautiful  enough  to  have  been  able  to  dispense 
with  such  bewildering  aids  in  a  climate  where  woman 
requires  but  few  weapons  wherewith  to  subdue  the  weaker 
sex  beyond  youth  and  a  complete  set  of  features  and 
limbs.  She  was  a  thorough  Spaniard,  of  the  type  familiar 
to  the  memories  or  to  the  imaginations  of  us  all,  but  with 
the  addition  of  an  indescribable  grace  that  belongs  not  to 
the  living  forms  or  to  the  pictures  of  Old  Spain.  Some- 
thing besides  the  blue  blood  on  which  her  father  the 
money-lender  plumed  himself  must  have  run  in  her  veins : 
the  rich  crimson  of  her  cheek  and  the  soft  undulation  of 
every  movement  and  attitude  spoke  of  a  more  tropic  fluid 
even  than  that  which  corrupts  the  sangre  azul  by  enriching 
it  with  the  warmer  blood  of  Hebrews  or  of  Moors.  Her 
father's  clerk  was  very  young:  and  even  had  he  been 
older  and  wiser,  no  further  excuse  is  needed  for  the  tres- 
pass of  his  heart  into  a  life  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
hides  and  tallow.  He  had  only  confounded  a  drug  and 
a  fur,  or  rather  only  a  couple  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. An  astronomer,  under  the  same  influence,  might 
have  mistaken  a  rush-light  for  the  sun,  and  yet  have  had 
no  cause  for  shame. 

"  Olympia,"  began  Don  Pedro,  abruptly,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  that  you  want  change  of  air.  All  the  world  is  in 
the  country  for  the  hot  weather,  and  though  I'm  chained 
here,  why  should  you  be  sacrificed  to  business  ?  And 
d  proposy  just  as  I  was  thinking  about  it,  what  should  come 
but  a  letter  from  your  aunt  at  Santa  Fe\" 

She  was  floating  into  the  room  rather  languidly  when 
the  word  brought  her  up  with  a  start  and*  change  of 
colour. 

"  Ah,  I  see  it  pleases  you  to  hear  of  your  aunt  at  Santa 
F6  !  and  it  is  always  so  fresh  and  cool  up  there  while  we 
are  broiling  down  here." 

"  But  I  like  the  heat  and  I  hate  the  cold — and  I  am  too 
old  to  go  back  to  the  convent  now.  I  would  rather  wait 
till  wc  can  go  together  to  the  quinta — indeed  I  would.  I 
am  quite  well  here,  and  it  was  always  so  wretchedly  dull  at 
that  horrible  Santa  F6." 

"  What ! — with  that  holy  woman  your  aunt,  who  has 
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been  like*a  mother  to  you  ?  Not  duller  than  here,  I  sup- 
pose, with  a  plodding  old  father  who  can't  afford  to  take 
you  to  the  theatre  from  carnival  to  carnival  ?  You  used 
always  to  be  glad  enough  to  go  to  Santa  F6  a  year 
ago." 

The  crimson  in  her  cheek  deepened.  "Once  isn't 
always/'  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  I 
didn't  know  my  father  then." 

"  You  didn't  know — your  father,  eh  ?  Hm  I  Well,  you 
are  a  good  girl,  Olympia— a  very  good  girl.  Still,  you 
knew  your  aunt  just  as  well  as  now.  So  you'd  rather  not 
go  back  to  your  old  home  at  Santa  Fe.   Why  ?" 

She  was  quite  ready  to  answer,  but  he  allowed  her  no 
time. 

"  Because,  you  would  say,  you  are  there  in  a  prison : 
because  you  are  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  gates  with- 
out one  of  the  sisters  at  your  side :  because  the  confessor 
is  old,  and  ugly,  and  deaf,  and  is  anything  but  pleasant  in 
his  ways  :  because  the  days  are  insufferably  long :  because 
though  your  aunt  is  a  saint  considered  as  a  superior,  yet 
considered  as  a  woman  she  is  an  old  scold,  and  bedridden 
to  boot,  who  expects  you  to  sit  by  her  pillow  and  read 
Latin  to  her,  between  the  scoldings,  for  ten  hours  a  day  ? 
"Because  you  can't  send  a  message  without  her  knowing  it, 
.and  because  you  have  to  live  on  bread  and  weak  tea  in  a 
place  where  nobody  isn't  both  a  saint  and — and — well,  a 
very  old  nun  ?  Aha,  I  see  your  keeping  company  with  an 
old  Voltairean  like  me  has  already  put  you  out  of  conceit 
with  your  schooldays.  Ouf!  I've  sickened  myself  with 
my  own  picture.  And  yet — well,  you  do  want  change  of 
air." 

"  Father — what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  well.  Never  mind,  my  dear,  if  you'ld  really  rather 
not  go. — By  the  way,  I've  just  been  getting  rid  of  that 
impudent  fellow  Juan — my  English  clerk,  you  know.  He 
was  fool  enough  to  think  I'd  been  saving  up  my  doubloons 
for  him,  and  my  daughter  into  the  bargain.  So  I  just 
advised  him  to  go  back  where  fools  and  their  money  are 
easier  parted  than  in  most  places  I  know,  including  Buenos 
Ayres.  And  I  will  say  for  the  young  man  that  he  took  my 
hint  with  an  intelligence  that  makes  me  fear  I  had  under- 
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rated  his  capacities  for  a  man  of  business  after  all."  He 
yawned,  and  lighted  another  cigarette.  "  Don't  you  feel 
honoured  by  such  a  proposal  ?  No  doubt  he'll  sail  by  the 
next  mail,  unless  he  wants  to  get  into  trouble.  So  you'ld 
rather  not  go  back  to  Santa  F6  ?  Well,  I  can't  say  you're 
«•  '.  wrong.  I'll  think  it  out  over  my  siesta.  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  if  you  really  want  change  of  air, 
or  if  it's  only  my  fancy.  Only  remember  this,  my  dear, 
that  if  I  really  find  you  want  change,  why  then  to  Santa 
Fe"  you  go." 

That  Don  Pedro  Sanchez,  spider  and  man  manager  by 
profession,  was  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow — in  his  own 
estimation — is  clear  enough.  Whether  he  was  equally  so 
in  fact  must  depend  upon  what  people  call  clever.  Many 
men  who  can  make  a  fortune  in  no  time  by  shuffling  the 
purses  and  playing  pitch  and  toss  with  the  passions  and 
motives  of  their  fellows  have  been  the  most  signal  blun- 
derers over  a  simple  game  of  patience  played  against  the 
brain  of  a  young  girl  who  has  scarcely  left  the  convent  or  the 
schoolroom.  At  any  rate  he  enjoyed  his  siesta  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  he  had  satisfactorily  torn  up  by  the  roots 
his  daughter's  objectionable  flirtation  with  his  good-looking 
foreign  clerk,  and  had  at  the  same  time  so  managed  matters 
as  to  have  scaled  his  daughter's  lips  on  the  subject  and  to 
have  thus  avoided  protests  and  scenes.  Donna  Olympia 
had  no  doubt  been  taught  by  experience  that  a  single  word 
of  objection  or  explanation  on  her  part  would  have  been 
the  warrant  for  her  immediate  exile  to  Santa  F6. 

So  she,  like  her  lover,  hung  her  head  and  retired  with- 
out a  word. 

But  who  is  the  type  of  the  Guardian  in  such  cases  ? 
Don  Bartolo.  And  Don  Bartolo  somehow  never  will  learn 
that  those  gentle  Rosinas  who  obey  in  silence  without  a 
pout  or  a  frown  are  invariably  unmanageable  exactly  in 
proportion  to  their  docility.  Donna  Olympia  said  not  a 
word  :  but  she  sat  down  and  wrote  twenty.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  she  took  advantage  of  her  father  being  still 
asleep  to  pay  a  little  visit — she  left  word  with  the  old 
woman  who  acted  partly  as  lady's  maid  and  partly  as 
duenna  that  it  was  to  a  lady  friend  who  lived  not  far  from 
the  Plaza  de  la  Vittoria.    Now  the  Plaza  de  la  Vittoria,  as 
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everybody  knows,  is  close  to  the  river,  so  it  was  the  moist 
natural  thing  in  the  world  if  two  people,  one  coming  from 
the  harbour  and  the  other  from  the  town,  should  meet 
there  by  accident,  especially  if  the  accident  was  not  left 
entirely  to  the  chance  of  an  unexpected  encounter.  It 
was  certainly  hard  that  the  lover  should  have  been  dis- 
missed without  a  word  of  good-bye — and  possibly,  had 
Don  Pedro  permitted  an  engagement  on  condition  of  one 
year's  absence,  he  might  have  shown  himself  a  much 
cleverer  man  even  than  he  believed  himself  to  be.  As 
things  were,  he  had  thrown  away  all  claim  to  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  lover,  and  had  terrified  the  girl  into 
taking  her  own  happiness  into  her  own  hands. 

Meanwhile,  one  at  least  of  Don  Pedro's  expectations 
had  been  thrown  to  the  ground.  While  he  was  imagining 
to  himself  a  sort  of  royal  progress  in  the  arrival  of  a  great 
English  nobleman  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Lord  Calmont  of 
fact,  and  not  of  the  Spaniard's  fertile  fancy,  was  landing 
quietly  and  unnoticed  in  the  harbour.  So  far  from  being 
attended  by  a  legion  of  feudal  retainers,  as  Don  Pedro 
professed  to  suppose,  Lord  Wendale's  heir  had  not  even  a 
single  servant  with  him  to  increase  the  burden  of  his  own 
appetite  upon  the  hospitality  of  La  Plata.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  merchant  would  have  recognised  anybody  aboye  the 
commercial  traveller  class  in  the  unassuming,  almost  plain- 
looking  young  man  who  came  ashore  just  like  any  other 
passenger  in  a  suit  of  serviceable  travelling  clothes,  and 
without  any  .attempt  to  obtain  exceptional  deference.  He 
was  of  about  the  same  age  as  Don  Pedro's  English  clerk, 
or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  older :  but  he  was  shorter  by 
nearly  a  head,  was  less  stoutly  and  broadly  made,  and  had 
no  pretensions  whatever  to  the  title  of  a  handsome  man. 
His  features  were  of  the  irregular  outline,  belonging  to 
no  classification  of  Greek,  Roman,  Norman,  or  Saxon, 
that  is  sure  to  grow  harsh  and  rugged  with  age.  They 
were  only  redeemed  by  youth  from  having  already  become 
positively  plain,  and  by  a  prospective  earldom  from  being 
called  so.  But  they  wore  the  bright  and  self-reliant  ex- 
pression of  one  who  observantly  and  intelligently  enjoys 
an  active  life,  and  who  is  excellently  well  satisfied  with  the 
world  at  large  and  with  himself  as  a  part  of  it.  Some 
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people  are  content  with  the  world  because  they  are  content 
with  themselves :  others  are  content  with  themselves 
because  they  are  content  with  the  world.  Lord  Calmont 
was  one  of  the  latter  class,  and  this  difference  in  the  place 
-of  a  "because"  denotes  a  wider  difference  in  temper  and 
character  than  could  be  expressed  by  a  psychological 
dissertation  ten  yards  long.  His  grey  eyes  and  his  brow, 
full  at  the  line  of  the  eyebrows,  were  those  of  a  quick  and 
habitual  observer:  a  phrenologist  who  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  tastes  would  have  credited  him  with 
ample  organs  of  form  and  colour.  His  lips  somehow, 
though  it  is  hard  to  explain  how,  gave  the  impression  of 
one  who  observes  in  order  to  be  pleased  with  what  he 
finds — who  looks  out  for  all  the  sunlights  in  order  to  grasp 
them,  and  for  all  the  shadows  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
For  the  rest,  in  look  and  make,  he  was  one  whom  a  man 
or  woman  might  easily  pass  by  without  a  second  glance, 
but  whom  either  would  instinctively  like  to  see  at  hand 
when  there  was  need  of  a  clear  head  or  ready  hand.  The 
reader  who  happens  to  recollect  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Wendale  who  served  Francis  the  Forger  for  his  model  of 
the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  and  Gressford  St.  Mary,  will 
be  disposed  to  hold  that  the  earldom  of  Wendale  had  con- 
siderably improved  in  point  of  personal  beauty.  But  those 
who  were  old  enough  to  remember  the  Lord  Calmont  who 
went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  who  compared  the  two  young 
men,  were  unanimous  in  their  preference  for  the  Lord 
Calmont  who  should  have  been  Lord  Wendale,  without 
being  able  to  say  why. 

The  landing  was  delayed  by  various  tedious  formalities, 
.and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  day  that  he  was  fairly  on 
shore.  No  extraordinary  adventure  signalised  his  arrival 
in  the  new  world  which  he  had  come  to  study;  nor  is 
there  any  need  to  recapitulate  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
emotions  that  strike  every  one  who  has  travelled  little — 
there  used  to  be  such  people — on  finding  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  foreign  port  which  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  is  to  prove  the  main  gate  of  all  the  new  and  won- 
derful. Of  course  Beckfield  and  Oxford  now  seemed  like 
dim  recollections  of  a  past  life.  He  enjoyed  the  glorious 
sensation — glorious,  at  least,  until  custom  and  experience 
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make  it  as  sad  as  all  glory — of  being  alone  in  the  whole 
wide  world,  with  nothing  to  do  but  accept  and  enjoy 
whatever  came  with  the  hour;  and  if  adventures  are  to  the 
adventurous,  then  it  was  certain  that,  in  that  land  of 
adventure,  adventures  would  come  all  in  good  time. 

.  His  first  event  was  slight  enough.  During  the  long 
voyage,  and  a  whole  month  before  it,  he  had  made 
himself  what  he  considered  an  excellent  Spanish  scholar ; 
and  now,  as  soon  as  he  had  real  occasion  to  reduce  his 
grammar  and  exercises  to  practice,  not  a  word  would 
come.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  an  official  thoroughly 
misunderstand  his  meaning,  and  was  struggling  in  vain  to 
get  out  of  the  linguistic  quagmire  into  which  he  had 
fallen  over  tongue  and  ears,  when,  happening  to  look 
round  in  search  of  a  truant  substantive  he  saw  what  a 
traveller  of  his  stamp  generally  least  wishes  to  see — the 
face  of  an  unmitigated  compatriot  to  break  the  charm  of 
being  in  a  wholly  new  world.  But  the  Saxon  face  was 
welcome  now,  and  he  turned  to  his  brother  Englishman 
joyfully,  as  if  he  had  met  a  friend. 

"I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  I  have  met  a  fellow- 
countryman?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile  at  his  own  hu- 
miliation. "  If  you  can  spare  a  moment,  please  lend 
me  a  few  nouns  and  verbs.  I  thought  myself  a  regular 
Castilian  till  to-day,  and  I  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
cockney." 

Lord  Calmont  spoke  cordially.  Don  Pedro's  ex-clerk 
— for  it  was  he — made  no  direct  answer,  but  stared  at  the 
new  comer  for  a  moment,  and  then  interpreted  for  him 
as  though  going  through  a  disagreeable  task  under  pro- 
test. He  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  newly- 
arrived  Englishman  could  be  no  other  than  Lord  Calmont ; 
and  to  be  called  upon  to  do  a  service  to  one  who  had  all 
the  wealth  he  wanted,  and  who  was  about  to  become 
acquainted  not  only  with  his  lostk  Olympia,  but  with  j 
Olympiad  father,  was  a  cruel  sting  of  fate  which,  at  that 
moment,  he  might  fairly  have  been  spared.  It  was  not 
likely  that  the  heir  of  an  English  earldom  would  seek  to 
turn  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  foreign  money-lender  into  a 
countess  simply  because  she  had  large  black  eyes.  More- 
over, Don  Pedro  had  been  particularly  strong  in  his 
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objection  to  a  heretic  son-in-law.  But  then  the  clerk  felt 
that  if  he  were  a  king  he  would  make  Donna  Olympia 
a  queen  for  the  sake  of  her  very  eyelashes;  and  his 
morning's  quarrel  had  led  him  to  set  down  her  father 
as  little  better  than  an  old  humbug.  Altogether  he  felt 
a  strong  desire — of  course,  only  in  theory — to  kick  Lord 
Calmont  into  the  Plata  instead  of  serving  him  as  inter- 
preter. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Lord  Calmont,  unaware  of  the  relation 
which  prophetic  jealousy  had  established  between  himself 
and  an  utter  stranger  at  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  in 
a  foreign  country.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  indeed.  I 
suppose  you  live  here?"  He  was  too  inexperienced  a 
traveller  to  fight  shy  of  strangers,  and  his  heart  in- 
stinctively warmed  to  one  who  had  not  only  got  him  out 
of  a  mess,  but  with  whom  he  could  talk  for  a  while  in  his 
own  tongue.  "  Come  with  me  to  my  hotel,  if  you're  not 
too  busy,  and  tell  me  what's  the  best  thing  to  drink  here. 
I'm  as  thirsty  as  a  man  can  be,  and  I  have  lost  my  faith  in 
Cervantes  or  Lope  de  Vega  to  help  me  even  to  a  bottle  of 
wine." 

Before  the  clerk  could  answer,  a  small  mulatto  boy 
came  running  up,  and  put  a  slip  of  paper  into  his  hand. 
He  started,  read  it  eagerly,  and  a  sudden  light  came  over 
a  face  to  which,  up  to  that  moment,  the  faintest  possibility 
of  a  smile  had  seemed  unknown.  Without  seeming  to 
notice  Lord  Calmont' s  presence,  he  read  the  note  again, 
without  a  word  of  apology. 

Lord  Calmont  waited  in  silence,  and  then  repeated  his 
invitation. 

"  Oh — ah — yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  clerk,  waking  up. 
"  You  are  very  good  indeed,  but  I  have  an  engagement — 
most  pressing" ;  and  so,  scarcely  taking  time  to  raise  his 
hat,  he  walked  away. 

"  A  genial  sort  of  fellow-countryman,"  thought  Lord 
Calmont,  without  noticing  that  his  title  was  known. 
"Well,  that's  our  character  abroad,  I  believe,  and  so  I 
suppose  we've  earned  it.  I  didn't  want  the  fellow  to  fall 
on  my  neck,  of  course,  but  there  are  other  ways  of 
behaving  like  a  bear  than  hugging."  So  he  went  to  his 
hotel  and  soon  found  out  how  to  eat  and  drink  alone. 
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After  dinner  he  substituted  a  walk  in  the  streets  for 
the  national  siesta.  Indeed,  the  latter  had  now  been  over 
long  ago,  and,  except  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  all 
Buenos  Ayres  was  awake  and  alive.  The  walk  was  in 
itself  a  romance,  or  at  least  it  was  taken  in  an  atmosphere 
from  which  rdmances  may  be  expected  to  spring.  His  hotel 
was  close  to  the  principal  Plaza,  and  he  had  only  to  lea^ve 
the  court-yard  in  order  to  find  himself  assisting  at  a  grand 
ballet  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  world,  of  all  shades 
of  colour,  from  black  to  white,  and  of  every  sort  of  costume, 
from  military  uniforms  to  semi-nakedness.  Ragged 
mulattos  driving  water-carts  drawn  by  oxen,  quadroons 
and  octoroons  rivalling  one  another  now  in  rags  and  now 
in  finery ;  half-breed  Indians  and  degenerate  whites  who 
looked  mean  and  common  among  the  more  picturesque 
elements  of  the  mass  :  native  soldiers,  foreign  sailors,  and 
priests,  moved  across  the  square  or  lounged  under  the 
colonnades.  Every  now  and  then  Lord  Calmont  met  a 
more  striking  figure  still.  Now  it  was  a  whole-blooded 
Indian  merchant,  naked  save  for  a  coloured  skirt  round 
the  loms,  a  scarf  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  white  fillet 
round  the  scowling  brow  beneath  which  the  long  straight 
hair  fell  to  the  back  and  breast ;  now  it  was  a  Gaucho 
from  the  Pampas,  looking  round  him  upon  all  this  town 
life  with  the  contempt  of  a  free  man  who  lives  on  horseback 
in  the  open  air,  and  only  visits  the  city  to  throw  away  in 
furious  pleasure  the  dollars  he  has  gained  by  a  life  to 
which  that  of  an  old  moss-trooper  was  child's  play.  The 
first  of  these  wild  cavaliers  whom  he  encountered  was  a 
finished  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa.  This  was  a  tall,  mousta- 
chioed, olive-faced  fellow,  who  stalked  through  the  Plaza 
as  if  all  Buenos  Ayres  were  his  own.  He  wore  a  cloth 
jacket,  over  which  he  had  thrown  the  poncho,  that  was  to 
nim  what  the  top-coat  had  been  to  Major  Sullivan,  with 
the  air  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  His  sheepskin 
breeches  and  silver-spurred  riding  boots,  made  by  simply 
transferring  the  hide  from  a  horse's  hind  leg  to  his  own, 
left  the  knee  bare.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  wide 
sombrero,  from  beneath  which  the  ends  of  a  scarlet  hand- 
kerchief fell  over  his  hair  and  shoulders.    Silver  buckles 
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held  his  clothes  together,  and  silver  studs  marked  the 
handle  of  the  long,  dagger-like  knife  that  was  stuck 
through  his  leather  belt  and  worn  so  that  all  men  might 
see  and  beware.  By  his  side  moved  a  very  different  figure. 
This  was  a  slender  young  man  dressed  in  the  very  height 
of  Creole  fashion,  whose  head  scarcely  reached  the  other's 
broad  shoulders,  and  who,  in  point  of  muscle,  looked  as 
if  he  might  be  crushed  like  a  thread-paper  in  a  commonly 
strong  hand.  His  complexion  was  not,  like  most  of  those 
which  Lord  Calmont  had  seen,  either  brown,  black,  or 
white,  but  an  indescribable  kind  of  dusky  grey ;  his  hair, 
elaborately  cut  and  curled,  was  jet  black,  long  like  an 
Indian's,  and  yet  crisp  like  a  quadroon's  ;  his  lips  were  at 
the  same  time  thin  and  large ;  his  eyes  were  black,  quick, 
and  piercing  ;  his  forehead  mean,  and  his  small  features  as 
much  like  those  of  a  cat  as  those  of  a  man.  The  general 
air  of  those  who  thronged  the  Plaza  was  either  careless  or 
languid;  but  the  companion  of  the  Gaucho  looked  awake, 
nervous  and  eager,  like  a  lean  panther  who  is  ever  pre- 
pared to  spring  eyen  when  out  of  sight  both  of  his  hunter 
and  of  his  prey.  It  was  his  dress  alone  that  connected 
him  with  the  known  races  of  mankind,  for  even  the  quick 
intelligence  of  his  eyes  was  of  the  same  order  that  may 
be  seen  every  day  in  the  speaking  faces  of  cats  and  tigers 
— it  was  too  quick,  too  intelligent,  too  purely  mental  and 
animal  to  belong  to  creatures  with  silent  human  souls.- 
He  wore  a  short  cloak  thrown  open  to  display  at  least 
three  gold  watchguards  and  a  red  flower  in  his  button- 
hole. His  dark,  supple  fingers  were  resplendent  with  a 
profusion  of  rings  and  flourished  a  gold-headed  and 
tasselled  cane.  Had  Lord  Calmont  been  an  experienced 
ethnologist,  he  would  have  recognised  yet  another  speci- 
men of  the  human  race  to  add  to  his  already  increased 
collection.  He  would  have  noted  the  mongrel  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Niger — an  inheritor  of  the  vices  of  two 
savage  races  untempered  by  any  admixture  of  European, 
lymph,  who  had  managed  to  lacquer  over  his  natural 
instincts  with  the  vices  of  tropical  civilisation  besides.  The 
Gaucho  looked  able  to  devour  a  hundred  such  ;  but  if,  as 
was  likely  enough,  the  two  were  on  their  way  to  some  place 
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where  money  might  be  lost  and  won,  it  was  not  the  Zambi 
— as  such  half-breeds  are  called — who  was  the  most  likely 
to  be  devoured. 

So  much  for  the  two  figures  that  most  prominently 
caught  the  Englishman's  observant  and  naturally  artistic 
eyes.  But  his  observation  was  very  far  from  resting  there. 
Gauchos,  Zambis,  Metis,  mulattos,  octoroons,  quadroons, 
negroes,  water-carriers,  soldiers,  sailors,  beggars,  Indians, 
priests,  and  market-women  were  all  very  well  as  a  first 
picture  of  Buenos  Ayres  when  it  was  less  like  all  other 
places  than  it  is  now;  but  these,  however  picturesque,  did 
not  form  the  true  charm  of  the  Plaza.  The  Creole  ladies 
did  not  import  villainous  French  fashions  in  those  days  ; 
and  Lord  Calmont  was  at  once  initiated  into  the  world  of 
the  mantilla  and  the  fan.  Even  if  he  failed  to  learn  the 
complications  of  South  American  politics,  the  trouble  of 
the  journey  was  at  once  doubly  repaid. 

So  he  strolled  on  and  on,  more  and  more  interested  at 
every  step  of  the  way,  through  street  and  square,  past 
church  and  public  building,  without  vulgarising  the  novelty 
of  what  he  saw  by  asking  a  single  question  of  anybody  as  to 
where  he  was  or  what  he  saw,  till,  without  the  warning 
given  in  northern  climates,  the  light  of  the  hot  afternoon 
sank  and  died  away.  Then  he  learned  something  else — 
that  he  who  is  too  proud  or  too  poetically  minded  to  go 
through  the  prosaic  form  of  asking  his  way  at  the  begin- 
ning may  find  that,  when  he  condescends  to  have  the  will, 
he  may  have  lost  the  power. 

He  was  still  in  the  city.  But  he  was  no  longer  among 
the  paved  streets  or  among  its  inhabitants.  The  road  was 
broader  than  any  of  the  steep  and  narrow  lanes  through 
which  he  had  wandered  after  leaving  the  Plaza,  while  the 
blind-faced,  one-storied  houses  that  lined  it  on  either  side 
were  growing  fewer  and  farther  between.  He  suddenly 
stopped,  and  became  conscious  that,  since  [he  had  passed 
through  the  labyrinth  by  daylight  and  in  a  dream,  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
night  and  awake  without  a  guide.  He  was  not  displeased, 
however :  he  wanted  an  adventure,  and  to  lose  one's  way 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  strange  city  is  better  than  none  at 
all.    Such  chances  are  as  welcome  to  the  true  traveller  in 
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modern  days  as  real  danger  used  to  be  to  the  travellers  of 
old. 

Just  as  he  was  lighting  a  cigar  before  setting  out  on  his 
return  to  the  streets  in  order  to  find  some  one  who  might 
understand  his  Spanish  well  enough  to  direct  him  to  the 
Plaza  de  la  Vittoria,  a  lady,  whose  face  was  carefully  hidden 
by  her  lace  veil,  approached  him  at  a  quick  pace ;  and  he 
was  quite  ready  and  willing  to  feel  that  so  graceful  a  step 
and  turn  of  the  shoulders  marked  her  out  as  the  chance 
passenger  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  put  him  in  the 
right  way.  He  had  politely  taken  off  his  hat  and  was 
thinking  as  quickly  as  he  could  how  to  address  her  in  the 
most  courteous  Castilian.  But  he  was  disappointed.  She 
only  quickened  her  pace,  and  was  out  of  speaking  distance 
before  he  had  time  to  call  the  first  word  to  hjs  tongue. 

The  evening  was  so  soft  and  beautiful,  Lord  Calmont 
was  so  young  and  so  excited  with  his  first  realisation  of  a 
southern  dream,  the  girl,  though  he  had  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  face,  was  so  obviously  in  her  carriage  the 
queen  of  all  the  Mantillas,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without  self-reproach,  to  return  to  his  hotel  in  ignorance 
of  the  very  colour  of  her  eyes.  He  did  not  give  a  delibe- 
rate thought  to  the  matter,  but  merely  continued  his  stroll 
along  the  high-road — not  following  her  exactly,  and  yet 
not  turning  back  as  if  he  had  met  a  lion  in  the  path 
instead  of  a  young  woman.  At  all  events  it  was  more  in 
accordance  with  his  present  mood  to  prefer  taking  the 
same  direction  as  a  pair  of  pretty  feet — so  much  he  had 
seen — to  taking  the  opposite.  He  had  no  intention  of 
making  more  opportunities  than  he  might  happen  to  find 
— indeed,  he  had  no  conscious  intention  of  any  sort  beyond 
postponing  for  a  few  unimportant  minutes  the  return  to  his 
hotel.  No  doubt  there  was  some  subtler  attraction,  for 
he  had  that  evening  seen  some  scores  of  pretty  feet, 
and  yet  had  felt  no  particular  impulse  to  follow  any  but 
these. 

When  one  has  already  lost  one's  way,  however,  a  pair  of 
pretty  feet  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  all  possible  guides 
for  finding  it  again.  The  long  heels  and  flat  soles  of  a 
negro  would  have  been  more  useful  under  the  circum- 
stances than  the  foot  of  Cinderella.    Still  the  few  minutes' 
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additional  walk  in  the  trail  of  an  unknown  lady,  who  ought 
to  be  beautiful,  under  the  beams  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
might  serve  to  prevent  his  first  experience  of  Buenos 
Ayres  being  quite  so  adventureless  as  if  he  had  only  landed 
at  Boulogne.  So  on  he  lounged,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  after  the  manner  and 
custom  of  his  country,  dreaming  of  nothing  in  particular 
and  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  while  the  night  breeze 
began  to  spring  up  and  the  stars  to  multiply,  till  it  seemed 
disgraceful,  under  their  light,  to  look  upon  beds  and 
suppers  as  the  all-important  things  they  really  are.  At 
last,  however,  even  Lord  Calmont,  though  disposed  to  walk 
as  far  as  the  Andes,  began  to  think  his  aimless  pursuit  of 
the  Mantilla  something  like  a  goose-chase  in  which  the 
title  referred  to  the  hunter  instead  of  the  quarry.  In  short, 
he  began  to  feel  hungry. 

Once  more  he  was  about  to  turn — when,  lo !  the  hoped- 
for  adventure  came. 

The  road  was,  for  some  distance  at  least,  as  straight  as 
a  highway  in  Prussia,  so  that  the  gradual  approach  of  two 
figures  was  plainly  visible  while  the  figures  themselves 
were  still  far  off :  nor  though  it  was  night,  did  Lord 
Calmont  fail  to  recognise  in  the  moonlight  the  two  men 
whose  peculiar  picturesqueness  he  had  admired  with  the 
eye  of  a  painter  an  hour  or  two  ago — the  Gaucho  and  his 
companion  the  Zambi.  At  any  rate  these,  if  not  the  same, 
were  another  Gaucho  and  another  Zambi,  as  like  the  first 
pair  as  a  couple  of  twins  or  fetches.  They  were  of  course 
coming  towards  the  lady  of  the  veil :  and,  the  nearer  they 
came,  the  plainer  it  was  to  be  seen  that  the  Gaucho  had 
not  spent  the  time  quite  so  temperately  as  became  one 
who  doubtless  plumed  himself  on  belonging  to  the  soberest 
of  all  European  races.  But,  however  things  might  have 
gone  with  the  stronger  man,  the  Zambi  still  undulated  on- 
wards with  the  same  light  and  elastic  step,  and  guided  his 
companion  more  safely  along  the  broken  footpath  than  he 
had  probably  conducted  him  that  day  in  other  ways.  The 
Gaucho  was  shouting  out  a  song  so  loudly  that  the  refrain 
must  have  been  audible  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile — something 
about  some  Pepita  with  coral  lips  and  sun-bright  eyes. 
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If  truth  is  in  wine,  the  Gaucho's  heart  was  tender,  and 
was  running  upon  Pepitas. 

Something  made  Lord  Calmont  quicken  his  own  pace 
and  take  his  fists  from  his  pockets.  It  was  just  as  well  he 
did  so,  for  the  lady  found  it  far  less  easy  to  pass  the 
Spaniard  than  she  had  found  it  to  pass  the  Englishman. 
The  Gaucho  was  no  doubt  piqued  and  offended  by  the 
very  evident  care  she  took: to  give  him  the  wall  in  passing. 
He  shook  his  friend  off,  swung  to  one  side,  and,  in  a 
moment,  had  thrown  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  girl, 
who  set  up  a.  shrill  scream. 

Lord  Calmont  ran  forward  as  fast  as  any  man  could  run, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  give  the  Gaucho  a  considerable 
surprise.  His  lips,  instead  of  meeting  the  soft  cheek  of  a 
Senorita,  crashed  against  the  hard  knuckles  of  an  English- 
man. He  recoiled  with  a  loud  oath,  and  his  hand,  leaving 
the  girl's  shoulder,  flew  to  the  long  silver-handled  knife 
that  was  stuck  in  his  belt  so  as  to  be  ready  to  strike  any- 
thing or  anybody  at  a  moment's  notice,  from  an  ox  to  a 
Patagonian.  The  lady  ran  behind  her  unlooked-for  cham- 
pion, who  stood  before  her  in  a  certain  attitude  that  he 
had  learned  at  Oxford,  and  that  he  knew,  by  practice  as 
well  as  theory,  rendered  him  a  match  for  any  odds  of  size 
or  strength,  short  of  two  to  one. 

Nor  did  his  opponents,  though  there  were  two  of  them, 
seem  likely  to  take  advantage  of  their  numbers.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  was  sober.  The  Zambi,  it  is  true,  had  made 
no  attempt  to  protect  the  young  lady ;  but  then  a  dandy  of 
his  feeble  build  could  not  be  expected  to  put  himself 
bodily  in  the  way  of  the  caprices  of  a  giant  like  the 
Gaucho.  He  leaned  against  the  wall,  covered  his  face 
with  the  end  of  his  cloak,  and  counselled  prudence. 

"  Be  off,  Pablo,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  his 
friend.  "  The  Senorita  belongs  to  you  know  who,  who 
can  buy  you  the  garotte  if  you  go  beyond  your  bargain. 
You  know  best  if  you  care  for  an  interview  with  the 
alcalde  ;  steady  your  heels  and  run  for  it ;  the  Yankee  will 
have  enough  to  do  with  looking  after  the  Senorita,  unless 
you  very  much  wish  him  to  remember  your  face  when  he 
sees  you  again." 
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Had  Lord  Caimont  been  a  master  of  the  politics  of  the 
place  instead  of  an  unmatriculated  student,  he  would  have 
conjectured  from  the -words  of  the  half-breed,  which  his 
quickened  blood  enabled  him  to  catch  sufficiently  well, 
that  the  latter  had  reasons  of  his  own,  beyond  those  of 
ordinary  prudence,  for  keeping  clear  of  a  brawl  that  might 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  authorities,  and  therefore 
for  avoiding  any  possible  witness  or  informer.  But  the 
Gaucho  was  as  much  less  timid,  or  prudent,  as  he  was 
certainly  less  sober. 

"  Let  him  look  on  me  and  welcome,"  he  said.  "  He 
lias  struck  a  Hidalgo,  so  it  matters  not  what  he  sees,  for 
he  looks  on  any  man  for  the  last  time."  With  this  vaunt, 
ho  drew  his  knife,  and  came  on  like  a  Cornish  giant  upon 
— *rell,  on  the  giant  killer. 

He  had  not  reached  close  quarters  when  one  well- 
delivered  blow  struck  the  knife  from  his  hand,  and 
another,  equally  well  thrown  into  his  face,  was  followed 
instantly  by  a  third,  which  sent  him  reeling  down  into  the 
load.  The  lady  screamed  out  again,  but  did  not  move — 
she  was  either  too  frightened  or  too  fascinated  by  the 
battle.  Lord  Caimont,  as  the  Gaucho  struggled  to  his 
feet,  picked  up  the  knife  and  broke  the  blade ;  and  then, 
not  caring  to  exercise  unnecessary  forbearance  with  a 
"would-be  assassin,  suddenly  secured  the  arm  of  the  half- 
stnnned  and  wholly  bewildered  Gaucho  by  a  grip,  well 
known  to  constables,  that  places  a  prisoner  in  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  choose  between  passive  obedience  and  a 
broken  arm.  Superior  sobriety  had,  of  course,  rendered 
his  victory  easier,  but  still  the  complete  conquest  of  a 
small  man's  naked  fist  over  a  large  man's  naked  knife  was 
too  signal  not  to  make  him  excusably  proud  of  his  feat  of 
arms. 

"  Now,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  think  you  will  know 
me  again,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  know  you.  Pray  go  home 
at  once,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  to  the  young  lady ;  "I 
can  manage  very  well,  you  see,  till  you  are  out  of  harm's 
way.  As  for  you,  my  friend,  I  don't  mean  by  any  means 
to  look  on  your  face  for  the  last  time.  From  something 
your  friend  let  drop  I  fancy  you're  somebody  whom  the 
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alcalde,  or  whoever  it  is,  will  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to ; 
and  though  I  don't  care  about  that,  I  do  care  that  young 
ladies  should  not  run  any  more  risk  of  meeting  you  in  a 
dark  road." 

He  naturally  supposed  that  the  Zambi  had  preferred  the 
safety  of  flight  to  mixing  himself  up  in  the  affair  by  aiding 
his  friend.  But  scarcely  had  the  last  words  left  his  lips 
than  something  happened  which  he  could  scarcely  after- 
wards remember,  far  less  describe. 

As  though  all  that  had  taken  place  that  day  had  been  a 
confused  dream,  a  sudden  darkness  came  over  his  eyes, 
and  a  rush,  as  of  a  thousand  roaring  waves,  through  his 
ears;  It  is  not  unusual  to  wake  from  an  exceptionally 
vivid  dream  with  the  sensation  of  falling  through  space 
till  the  sleeper  is  brought  with  a  hard  shock  to  the  ground. 
Lord  Calmont  fell  through  a  thousand  feet  at  least ;  and 
when  he  woke,  the  Gaucho,  the  Zambi,  the  Senorita,  the 
stars,  the  road  itself  had  all  faded  away,  and  his  eyes  met 
nothing  more  than  a  whitewashed  ceiling.  It  was  all  as  if 
he  had  indeed  been  dreaming  a  dream,  and  had  been 
called  for  chapel  more  abruptly  than  usual  by  his  scout  at 
St.  Kenelm's. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


,  She's  ower  the  border  and  awa' — 

Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

It  was  not  when  he  first  set  foot  on  a  strange  continent 
that  Lord  Calmont  entered  into  a  new  world.  Ccelum  non 
nm'mum  mutat — America  is  but  another  Europe  to  those 
who  arrive  with  letters  of  introduction,  a  purse  well  filled, 
and  a  name  well  handled.  But  now,  though  as  yet  he 
knew  it  not,  he  had  entered  a  new  life  that  may  turn  even 
a  man's  native  parish  into  a  new  world.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lay  between  him  and 
England :  the  whole  ocean  of  death,  so  far  as  men  may 
cross  it  without  actually  dying,  lay  between  him  and  the 
life  that  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  whitewashed  ceiling, 
his  eyes  naturally  passed  to  the  naked  walls  and  floor,  in 
which  not  even  fancy  could  recognise  the  phantom  of  his 
old  rooms  at  St.  Kenelm's.  All  was  bare  and  dark,  and 
the  narrow  window  was  unglazed  and  closely  barred.  "  I 
must  surely  be  in  prison,"  he  thought — if  the  chance 
companionship  of  wandering  eyes  with  a  wandering  brain 
can  be  called  thinking.  "  Let  me  see — what  have  I  done  ? 
— I  have  been  in  a  row — but  town  and  gown  isn't  a  South 
American  institution,  I  suppose — and  what  on  earth 
induced  me  to  celebrate  my  arrival  by  getting  into  a 
row  ?  And  I  must  have  come  out  of  it  badly,  too — I'm 
as  weak  as  a  rat,  as  a  baby.  Well,  I  came  out  to  learn 
things,  and  one  may  as  well  begin  by  studying  prisons 
and  criminal  procedure.  I  suppose  the  right  thing  would 
be  to  communicate  with  the  English  consul,  or  somebody 
of  that  sort.    No,  but  I  won't  though.    When  luck  sends 
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one  a  real  adventure,  it's  shabby  and  sneaking  to  run 
crying  to  a  consul.  I'll  go  in  for  the  incognito,  and  see 
everything  through  and  down  to  the  bottom.  A  chance- 
of  being  personally  acquainted  with  a  foreign  gaol  doesn't 
come  to  a  man  every  day.  I  suppose  my  confounded 
accent  won't  let  me  hide  I'm  an  Englishman,  but  I'll  be 
plain  John  Francis — Hulloa !  Do  they  employ  women 
for  turnkeys  here  ? — Here — Madam,"  he  tried  to  call  out 
in  Spanish,  "  what  have  I  done  to  be  put  in  gaol  ?  " 

He  had  suddenly  caught  sight  of  an  old  negress, 
crouched  together  in  a  corner,  who,  on  hearing  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  rose  to  her  feet  and  trotted .  to  his  bed-side. 
She  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  nodded  her  head,  shook 
it,  handed  him  a  glass  half  full  of  some  unknown  drink*, 
and  left  the  room. 

Either  the  drink  or  the  effort  of  trying  to  think*  sent 
him  off  into  a  doze.  When  he  woke  again  he  saw,  net 
the  negress,  but  a  little  yellow,  priest-like  looking  man 
with  magnificent  black  eyes  that:  regarded  him  gravely 
and  curiously.  He  would  have  risen  in  his  bed  suffi- 
ciently to  bow,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough*  and:  fell 
back  again. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  sir,"  he  asked,  as  politely  as  vexation 
with  his  own  weakness  allowed,  "what  have  I  done  to  be 
put  in  gaol  ?  I  suppose  you're  either  the  governor,  or 
the  chaplain,  or  the  physician  ?" 

"He  speaks- — all  the  Saints  be  praised!"  exclaimed 
the  visitor.  "  She  was  right — he  lives-  But  calm  your- 
self, my  dear — dear  sir — I  am  neither  priest,  physician, 
nor  governor — Pedro  Sanchez  is  my  name,  a  humble 
merchant  of  Buenos  Ayres.  You,  sir,  are — L  have  the 
inestimable  honour  of  addressing"  

"John  Francis,  sir,  from  London.  I  am  proud  to* 
make  your  acquaintance,  I  am  sure,  and  would  ask  you 
to  sit  down,  if  I  could  see  a  chair.  But,  if  you  ace  neither 
governor,  doctor,  nor  chaplain,  why  "  

"  John  Francis  ? — John  Francis  ?"  asked  Don  Pedro,, 
.with  a  puzzled  air :  "I  thought — Aha  ?"  he  suddenly  went 
on  with  a  quick  look  of  intelligence :  "  John  Francis — I 
see.  I  have  heard  the  name  of  John  before :  it  is,  I 
believe,  in  your  country,  a  distinguished  name.  Mr 
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John,  you  see  before  you  one  whose  heart  is  one  fathom- 
ess  abyss  of  eternal  gratitude,  too  deep  for  a  plain  man 
to  dive  for  words.  You  are  a  brave  man,  Mr.  John — a 
noble  heart,  and  a  strong  arm.  That  your  heroic  courage 
did  not  cost  you  your  life,  all  the  Saints  be  praised! 
Honour  me,  Mr.  John,  by  deigning  to  accept  all  I  have 
in  the  world." 

"Thai  is  very  good  of  you,  Don  Sanchez^ — very  kind 
and  libera'  indeed.  If  I  have  done  you  any  service — which 
must  have  been  in  a  previous  state  of  existence"— 

"If,  Mr.  John?  Is  saving  my  only  child  from  the 
assault  of  a  brutal  ruffian,  nothing  ?" 

"  Ah— the  Senorita  ?  Yes>  I  do  remember  knocking  a 
fellow  down  for  being  rude  to  a  young  lady,  but  I  seem  to 
have  got  the  worst  of  it  somehow.  Indeed  it  was  nothing 
—what  else  could  I  do  ?   But  the  young  lady— I  hope  she 

£>t  home  safely,  and  is  well  ?  Only  haven't,  they  taken  up 
e  wrong  man  ?" 

"  My  Olympia,  Mr.  John,  is  a  prey  to  anxiety — she  has 
not  eaten,  drunk,  or  slept  night  or  day  since  the  knife  of 
that  accursed  Zambi"  

"  I  was  stabbed,  then  ?   I  see." 

"  She  has  nursed  you  like  her  own  brother,  Mr.  John. 
She  insisted  on  it,  though  I  own  it  was  against  custom — 
but  what  would  you  ?  Gratitude,  Mr.  John,  knows  nothing 
of  custom,  and  Olympia  is  Gratitude.  So  I  let  her  have 
her  way." 

"What— -I  have  been  nursed  through  an  illness  by  a 
young  lady  ?   And  I  am  not  in  gaol,  after  all  ?" 

"  You  are  beneath  my  humble  roof,  Mr.  John — or,  let 
me  say,  beneath  the  roof  that  was  mine^  but  is  now 
yours." 

"  There — pray  say  no  more  about  that.  I  must  have 
been  a  terrible  trouble  to  you — it  is  I  who  ought  to  be 
grateful.  And  the  young  lady — Mademoiselle  Sanchez 
—I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  seen  my  nurse  "— 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  John.  When  you  were  ill  I  could 
not  say  'No.'  To  set  custom  at  defiance  was  then  a 
sacred  duty  of  gratitude  and  hospitality.  But  now  you 
are  well,  it  is  a  different  thing.  I  must  leave  you  to  old 
Dolores  now." 
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"What — to  the  coloured  lady?  Well,  I  suppose  you 
are  right ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  just  saying  4  Thank 
vou '  to  one  who  has  saved  mv  life — I  shall  be  in  a  fever 
till  that  is  done." 

"  If  you  tell  me  that — on  your  word  of  honour,  Mr. 
John — that  your  inestimable  health  is  concerned,  that 
alters  the  case  of  course.  He,  Mr.  John,  is  a  bad  physi- 
cian who  attends  to  the  body  and  not  to  the  mind.  Be- 
sides, all  I  have  is  yours,  and  your  will  is  my  law." 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  I  will  say  '  Thank  you '  now." 

"  Aha,  Mr.  John,"  said  Don  Pedro  to  himself  as  he  left 
the  room  to  fetch  his  daughter.  "If  the  name  pleases 
you,  it  pleases  me  too.  If  anything  should  happen,  no- 
body can  blame  me — I  can't  be  supposed  to  know  that 
Mr.  John  means  anything  more  than  Mr.  John." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  stick  to  my  new  name 
now,"  thought  Lord  Calmont.  "  I  shan't  put  these  people 
out,  and  I  shall  see  them  as  they  are — and  my  life  would 
have  no  peace  if  it  got  about  among  any  of  my  country- 
men and  women  here  that  my  father's  son  was  prostrate 
and  defenceless  against  their  kind  incjuiries.  And  then 
the  news  of  my  accident  would  reach  home  somehow, 
and  that  would  never  do.  No,  I  won't  lose  the  advan- 
tages of  a  travelling  name — I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of 
taking  one  before." 

He  had  almost  dropped  off  into  another  doze  when  his 
eyelids  were  arrested  in  the  very  act  of  closing  by  catching 
sight  of  a  second  pair  of  black  eyes.  His  instinct  had  not 
misled  him  in  making  sure  that  the  veiled  face,  when  seen, 
would  not  belie  the  graceful  figure  and  the  little  feet  that 
had  led  him  into  the  house  of  Don  Pedro. 

"This,  Mr.  John,  is  my  Olympia,"  said  his  host,  "who 
has  come  to  thank  you  in  person.  You  thank  this  gentle- 
man with  all  your  heart,  don't  you,  my  Olympia  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  rich,  vibrating 
voice  that  completed  the  quick  work  of  her  eyes  upon  one 
who  had  called  himself,  more  truly  than  he  intended,  a 
prostrate  and  defenceless  man.  The  atmosphere  of 
0*^ttnce,  of  wounded  knights  nursed  into  life  again  by 
^tful  and  unknown  princesses,  was  in  itself  a  fertile 
|     Ifor  a  swift  harvest  from  such  eyes  and  words. 
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He  half  raised  himself,  and  tried  to  say  something,  but 
failed. 

"  Therts,  that  will  do,  Olympia,"  said  her  father.  "  Mr. 
John  must  not  be  disturbed  any  more  now.  We  must 
leave  him  to  Dolores.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr. 
John  ?    Have  you  business  here  ?  w 

"  None,  thank  you— only  to  get  well,  and  that's  nearly 
done  now — and  to  tell  Mademoiselle  Sanchez  "  

"  Plenty  of  time  for  that,  Mr.  John,"  said  Don  Pedro. 
11  You  are  not  strong  yet :  and  if  you  have  no  calls  of  busi- 
ness, you  can't  do  better  than  make  it  your  business  to  get 
strong.  I  have  a  quinta,  what  you  call  a  country  house,  a 
few  miles  from  here,  where  I  generally  pass  part  of  the 
summer,  and  if  you  like  a  country  life  "  

"  Of  all  things ! — only  the  trouble — and  for  a  stran- 
ger"  

You  will  offend  me,  Mr.  John,  if  you  say  a  word 
more." 

But  would  the  Senorita  also  be  at  the  quinta  ?  Don 
Pedro  appeared  to  read  and  answer  his  most  secret 
thought  when  he  turned  to  his  daughter  and  added — 

"  I  still  think  you  want  change,  Olympia.  But — on  the 
whole — I  think  the  air  of  the  quinta  will  be  better  for  you 
even  than  Santa  F6.  It  is  certainly  a  little  dull  there. 
We  will  all  go  to  the  quinta  as  soon  as  our  convalescent  is 
strong  enough  to  be  moved." 

Lord  Calmont  did  not  offend  his  host  by  saying  another 
word.  He  was  only  too  willing  to  have  his  movements 
guided  by  the  father  of  a  daughter  with  such  eyes  as  those 
of  the  Senorita.  Meanwhile  he  must  make  haste  to  escape 
from  the  care  of  Dolores,  whose  humble  hands,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  deserved  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gratitude 
that  he  bestowed  upon  the  delicate  fingers  which,  as  he 
delighted  to  fancy,  had  been  busy  about  his  pillow  while 
he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  white  and  brown. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  Lord  Calmont  was 
supposed  by  his  family  and  friends  to  be  leading  the  life 
of  an  adventurous  traveller,  and  to  be  making  the  most 
of  his  time  and  energy,  he  was,  in  reality,  dreaming  his 
*eeks  away  in  an  enchanted  garden  outside  the  world. 
At  the  quinta  Don  Pedro,  his  daughter,  and  his  guest 
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lived  entirely  alone.  Before  long;  and  by  degrees,  the 
host  himself  practically  slipped  out  of  the  trio.  The  trio 
became  a  duet, .  and  the  whole  Universe  sbgank»  or  ex- 
panded, into  a  Paradise  inhabited  by  a  single  son  of  Adam 
and  a  single- daughter  of  Eve. 

Lord  Calmont  had  no  calls  of  business  dntyv  pleawTO, 
friendship,  or  acquaintanceship  to  draw  him  from  Oiyrnpia's 
side.  He  did  not  even  regret  the  convalescence  that /pre- 
vented his1  making  any  expeditions  in,  search:  of  sport  or 
farther  adventure,  beyond,  the  immediate'  neighbourhood 
of  the  quinta.  He  never,  from  morning  till,  night*  ex- 
changed a  word  of  conversation  with  anybody  but  her. 
And  yet;  wonderful  to  say,  her  society,  never:  palled. 

She  was  not  clever,  she  had  no-  tastes,  thoughts, 
opinions,  or  ideas  in  common  with  his.  own.  Had'  she 
not  been  so  supremely  beautiful  in  his  eyes  he  must  soon 
have  suspected  that  her  tastes,  thought  opinions,  and 
ideas  were  undiscoverable  less  by  reason  of  their  pro- 
fundity than  by  reason  of  their  absence.  But  then  her 
eyes  were  brimful  of  mind  and  sotuV- and  he  was  not  yet 
old  enough  to  have  found  out  that  the  ininds  and  soul*  of 
many  people  are  confined  to  their  eyes*  Her  voice  har- 
monised with  her  face :  and  he  did  not  remember  that  the 
most  captivating  voice  on  record,  the  voice  of  her  whom 
Pan  loved,  was*  that  of  a  nymph  without,  evett-so  much  of 
body  as  a  heart — of  Echo,  who  has  not  a  single  thought 
or  feeling  of  her  own.  Such  are  the  women  who  inspire 
the  love  which,  at  its  first  footsteps,  strides  over  all  the 
bounds  of  reason :  who  are  loved  unreasonably  because 
they  are  loved ? without  reasonable  cause.  Our  friends  and 
lovers  do  not  pall  until  we  know  tfoem :  and  he  could  not' 
feel  that  he  fully  knew  her  so  long  as  the  magic  of  hex  eyes 
and  voice  prevented  him  from  discovering  how  little  there 
was  about  her  to  be  known.  If  she  misunderstood,  him  it 
was  of  course  the  fault  of  his  imperfect  Spanish.:  if  she 
was  silent,  it  was  of  course  because  she  thought  and  felt 
the  more:  if  she  said  what  in  others  would  have  seemed 
stupid — but  that  was  never:  sweet  voices  never  say  stupid 
things. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  self-questioning.  He  did. 
not  care  to  tell  himself  that,  even  in  his  new  life,  he  was 
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still  something  more  than  plain  John  Francis,  who  loved  a 
merchant's  daughter,  or  that  his  romance  must  have  some 
sort  of  end.  He  realised  nothing  but  his  present  Para- 
dise ;  and  doubting  not  its  truth,  forbore  from  reducing  it 
to  words,  which  must  of  necessity  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
hateful  things — to  explanations,  to  letters  to  and  from 
home,  to  a  possible  parting  for  a  time  that  would  seem  an 
age — in  any  case  to  a  change.  Let  this  go  on,  if  not  for 
ever,  yet  for  as  long  as  the  licence  of  such  rare  dreams 
nay  allow. 

But,  alas,  such  licence  may  not  last  for  long,  however 
deep  may  be  the  sleep,  and  ■  however  needfully  the  waking 
hour  may  be  delayed: 

What  scope  is  there  for  history  in  the  course  of  such  a 
wooing  ?  It  was  indeed  a  dream — an  idyll — a  stray  lyric 
that  found  its  way  into  a  life  that  Nature  had  written  in 
fewest,  straightforward  prose.  It  was  like  no  love  story 
o£  common  days.  It  contained  none:  of  the  elements 
tint i merge  the  chapter  of  courtship  into  the  whole  volume 
off  life,  ajtd  prevent  it  from  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
mountain  in  a  flat  land.  As  long  as  Lord  Calmont  lived, 
this  strange  experience  of  Arcadia  must  stand  out  alone, 
ad  overshadow  all  his  coming  years.  There  was  no  strain 
of;  commonness  to  mar  its  entire  perfection.  There  could 
hr  neither  jealousies  nor  quarrels,  neither  interruptions 
nor  interferences  ;  even  Time  stood  still,  and  the  whisper 
of  common  sense  was  not  only  unheard,  but  dumb.  He, 
,  vMlp  still  in  his  first  youth,  had  fallen  upon  a  corner  of 
the  golden  age.  No  wonder  that,  consciously  or  uncon- 
Udnsly,  he  was  utterly  enthralled  by  a  passion  which 
fanned  the  whole  of  a  new  life,  and  that  could  not  die 
while  he  himself  had  a  breath  left  to  draw. 

He  had  no  definite  intention  of  breaking  the  spell  of 
the  enchanted  garden  when,  at  the  close  of  one  long, 

Said  afternoon  his  heart,  at  last,  melted  into  half- 
en  words,  incapable  of  expression  until  written  lan- 
guage becomes  capable  of  reproducing  looks,  voices,  and 
tones.  He  knew  not  what  he  himself  was  saying,  but  he 
knew  that  these  words,  at  least,  she  could  understand. 
No  more  than  the  merest  shadow  of  suspense  gave  zest  to 
the  answer  that  he  felt  was  sure  to  come.    He  dared  at 
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last  to  touch  her  hand ;  his  eyes  and  ears  were  hanging  on 
the  breath  that  was  to  herald  the  expected  word  of  words 
— when, 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  John!"  said  the  voice  of  Don 
Pedro,  drily  and  quietly,  close  to  his  shoulder. 

That  he,  who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  so  con- 
veniently out  of  the  way  until  his  very  existence  had 
become  almost  forgotten,  should  have  waited  till  such 
a  moment  to  recall  himself  to  mind — it  was  scarcely  to 
be  borne.  The  looked-for  word  was  lost — Lord  Cal- 
mont  started  round,  and  a  look  from  her  father  had  the 
effect  of  sending  the  Senorita  towards  the  house.  Don 
Pedro's  simple  "Good  evening"  had  brought  the  idyll 
to  an  end. 

"It  is  late,  Mr.  John,"  Don  Pedro  continued  in  the 
same  tone,  "  for  a  girl  to  be  out  of  doors — the  evenings 
are  not  very  safe  here.  But  the  night  air  won't  hurt  yon 
and  me.  I  fear  I  have  been  but  an  inhospitable  and 
inattentive  host,  Mr.  John — but  business  is  business: 
I  needn't  say  that  to  an  Englishman.  I  am  at  leisure  for 
an  hour,  for  once,  however.    Let  us  talk." 

Lord  Calmont  was  something  more  than  merely  angry 
— and  Don  Pedro  had  never  made  any  objection  to  his 
daughter  being  out  in  the  night  air  before.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  however,  but  to  light  a  cigar  silently 
and  to  be  resigned. 

"You  are  silent,  Mr.  John,"  said  Don  Pedro,  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  quicker  tone.  "  Perhaps  you  can  guess 
what  I  mean  by  an  hour's  talk  with  you.  I  am  a  father, 
Mr.  John,  though  you  may  not  remember  it ;  and,  though 
I  am  no  spy,  a  father's  ears  are  quick ;  I  have  heard  all. 
It  is  lucky  I  was  in  time." 

"You  mean  I  love  Olympia,"  he  answered  simply. 
"  It  is  true." 

"And,  Mr.  John,"  went  on  the  other  sternly,  "do  you 
call  it  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gratitude  of  an  old  man  and  a  simple  girl  to  make  love  in 
secret — to  fill  her  with  all  sorts  of  fancies — to — in  short 
to  deceive  me  "  

"I  should  have  thought  it  was  plain  enough,  Don 
Sanchez.    How  can  I,  how  can  any  man,  help  loving 
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Olympia?  How  can  I  help  telling  her  so?  Is  one 
master  of  one's  words  when  "  

"  Certainly  one  is,  Mr.  John.  If  you  loved  her  in  the 
right  way,  you  would  have  come  to  me." 

"  What — before  I  am  certain  of  her  own  feelings  ? 
That  is  not  the  way  in  my  country.  But.  if  I  have  done 
wrong,  forgive  me.    I  come  to  you  now." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  John,  now  that  I  have  come  to  you." 

"What  does  it  signify  ?  I  should  have  come  to  you  in 
an  hour,  I  hope,  to  ask  you  for  Olympia." 

"As  your  wife  ?  " 

"As  my  wife.   You  may  trust  her  to  me  "  

"  Softly,  softly,  Mr.  John.  She  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to 
you.  Perhaps  even  dearer.  But  let  that  pass.  The 
question  is,  what  do  I  know  of  you  ?  You  drop  here 
from  the  clouds.  It  is  true  I  love  you  as  my  own  son, 
but  a  son  isn't  a  son-in-law.  I  say  nothing  about  means 
— nothing  about  family:  what  are  riches  and  honours 
but  dross  in  .the  sight  of  Heaven  and  an  honest  man  ? 

But  you  are  an  Englishman — and,  as  a  heretic  "  

"  Is  that  your  only  objection  ?  " 

"  Well — if  you  press  me  like  that,  I  suppose  that  is  all."" 

Lord  Calmont  seized  his  hand.  "Don  Sanchez — you 
are  making  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world !  On  my 
honour  I  tell  you  that  all  I  long  for  is  to  make  Olympia 
my  wife — to  make  her  as  happy  as  you  can  make  me,  if 
you  will.  As  to  a  difference  of  religion,  that's  nothing — 
she  shall  keep  her  own  faith,  and  if  I  keep  mine  that  will 
show  that  being  loyal  in  one  thing  I  shall  be  loyal  in  all." 

"  You  are  a  brave  man,  Mr.  John :  now  you  are  acting 
like  a  gentleman." 

"  You  consent,  then  ?  " 

Don  Pedro  relaxed  his  features,  allowed  himself  to 
smile,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

, "  Ah,  Mr.  John,  Mr.  John !  I  fear  I'm  not  acting  like 
a  prudent  man.  But — well,  well,  I  mustn't  break  my 
child's  heart  if  you've  both  made  up  your  minds.  There 
—bless  you,  my  dear  son." 

"  But,  sir — your  consent  is  not  hers — will  she  ?"  

"Bah!  You  know  that  better  than  I.  There  —  go 
and  finish  what  you  were  going  to  say.     Or  stay — 
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perhaps  I  will  see  her  first,  and  send  iher  -to  you. 
Without  my  leave,  Mr.  John,  she  would  think  it  her  duty 
to  say  No." 

"How  can  I  ever  thank  you?  You  are  more  than 
generous — you  accept  me  at  once,  without  a -ques- 
tion"  

"There  are  no  questions  between  men  like  us,  Mr. 
John.  I  am  a  judge  of  men.  I  might  refuse  a  grandee, 
but  I  welcome  you,  though  I  know  no  more  than  your 
name.  And,  though  I  am  not  so  rich  as  people  think 
me   

"  I  ask  for  no  dowry,  Don  Pedro.    Forgive  me  for 
having  deceived  you  in  one  thing." 
"  Deceived  me  ?   You  ?" 

"  My  name  is  not  John :  and  Francis  is  not  my  sur- 
name, but  my  Christian  name.  I  am  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  you  from  Bristol.  I  have  not  presented  it,  for? I 
wished  to  improve  the  introduction  of  my  friend  the 
Zambi  in  my  own  way." 

The  time  had  come  for  the  Prince  to  declare  himself  in 
all  his  glory.  Truly  Don  Sanchez  had  acted  with  a  simple 
faith  that  marked  him  out  as  the  one  man  in  a  million 
who  deserves  a  rich  reward.  He  read  the  letter,  and 
returned  it  with  a  low  bow. 

"You,  then,  are  this  great  English  Lord  ?" 

"  I  am  Lord  Calmont — my  father  is  Earl,  or  Count  I 
suppose  you  would  call  it,  of  Wendale." 

Don  Pedro  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  lifted  his  shoulders 
to  his  ears. 

"  Then,  Mr.  then,  my  Lord  Calmont — the  honour 

of  such  an  alliance  is  one  that,  however  I  may  regret  it 
for  my  poor  Olympia's  sake,  is  one  that  I  must  grate- 
fully decline.  Yes:  firmly  decline.  Your  illustrious 
father,  my  Lord  Calmont,  is  a  great  nobleman.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  Pedro  Sanchez  entrapped  his  sqp." 
He  turned  away  his  face  to  conceal  the  slightest  of 
smiles. 

"  And  who  the  devil  will  say — when  you  did  not  even 
know  my  name  "  

"  Who  will  say,  you  ask  ?  Pray,  what  answer  do  you 
expect  to  receive  from  the  Count,  your  illustrious  father  ? 
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Will  he  say  '  Yes'  or  *  No '  ?  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me 
this  at  once,  very  glad,  even  though  my  poor  child — heart- 
broken 99  

Lord  Calmont  moved  impatiently,  and  tossed  his  cigar 
into  the  river.  He  was  much  too  far  gone  to  submit  to 
another  obstacle  now,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  word 
heart-broken  "  was  not  to  be  borne. 

"Don  Sanchez,"  he  said  resolutely,  "my  father  may 
object  at  first,  but  I  am  my  own  master — my  happiness  is 
my  own.  When  he  sees  my  wife,  he  will  approve  my 
choice — who  would  not,  when  she  is  once  seen  and 
known  ?  I  will  write  to  my  father  at  once,  and  tell  him 
all." 

"And  if  he  says  'No'?" 

"  He  may  not  say  *  No.*  But,  if  he  does,  I  have 
pledged  you  my  honour;  and  Olympia  must  always  be 
first  to  me  of  all  the  world." 

"You  are  indeed  a  noble  young  man!  But — sup- 
pose your  father  disinherits  you  ?  What  shall  you  say 
then?" 

"  That  is  impossible.  If  you  ask  any  English  lawyer, 
he  will  explain  to  you  that  my  position  cannot  be  altered 
in  any  way.  I  don't  know  the  Spanish  for  'entailed,' 
but  I  can  tell  you,  and  Messrs.  Corbet,  or  anybody  you 
know  in  England,  can  tell  you  the  same,  that  I  can 
lose  nothing.  Besides,  my  father  would  never  think  of 
dividing  the  estates  from  the  title,  even  if  he  had  the 
power." 

Don  Pedro  smiled  again. 

"Ah!    You  are  quite  sure,  then,  that  a  marriage  with 
my  daughter  can  injure  you  in  no  way  ?" 
"  In  no  way.   It  is  impossible." 

"  You  are  perfectly  free  from  the  control  of  the  Count, 
your  illustrious  father?" 

"Perfectly.  And,  though  I  would  not  displease 
him  "  

"  Of  course  not.  I,  too,  am  a  father.  But  shall  I 
advise  you  as  if  you  were  already  a  son  of  my  own? — 
I  may  ? — Well;  then,  I  should  say,  make  all  things  safe  at 
once — marry  first,  and  write  afterwards.  Even  if  they  have 
not  the  power,  people  are  apt  to  interfere,  and  useless 
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interference  is  a  folly.  And  we,  too,  must  be  considered. 
I  make  it  a  condition  of  my  consent  that  all  shall  be  over 
before  we  can  be  accused  of  knowing  who  you  are.  Not 
even  Olympia  must  know  your  true  name  till  the  ceremony 
is  over.  That  is  my  condition — my  will.  We  must  be  as 
free  from  suspicion  as  we  are  above  deserving  it.  Now, 
how  long  will  it  take  a  letter  to  reach  your  illustrious 
father  ?  How  long  more  to  get  an  answer  ?  How  long 
more  for  you  to  send  a  reply  ?  How  long  more  for  his 
ultimatum  ?  Heaven  knows  how  long  it  would  be  before 
all  is  arranged.  And,  meanwhile,  what  use,  when  there 
can  be  but  one  end,  when  all  is  said  and  done  ?" 

The  suggestion,  though  ill  according  with  Lord  Cal- 
mont's  natural  straightforwardness,  agreed  with  his  secret 
inclinations  only  too  well.  Don  Pedro  had  boasted  not 
untruly  when  he  declared  himself  a  judge  of  men.  The 
son  of  Lord  Wendale  knew  what  his  father's  answer  would 
most  certainly  be,  and,  as  Don  Pedro  had  taken  care  to 
make  him  assert,  he  neither  would  nor  could  give  up 
Olympia  now,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  fathers.  Besides, 
how  could  he  look  in  the  face  Don  Pedro's  in- 
terminable vista  of  inevitable  delays  ?  And  then  the 
chains  that  bound  him  to  his  English  life  had  been 
thoroughly  loosened ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  best 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  It  was  settled  then,  tacitly, 
that  he  should  not  write  a  word  home  till  he  could  an- 
nounce the  tidings  that  Lord  and  Lady  Calmont  were  on 
their  way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Beckfield. 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure — on  your  honour,"  said  Don 
Pedro,  ending  a  little  speech  of  which  the  beginning  had 
failed  to  rouse  him  from  his  reverie ;  "  you  are  quite  sure 
that,  once  married,  you  are  safe— that  my  daughter  will 
have  brought  you  no  harm  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  only  as  certain  of  her  consent,  of  her  love, 
as  I  am  that  she  could  bring  me  nothing  but  all  the  good 
and  all  the  happiness  in  the  world  ! " 

"  As  to  that,  we  will  go  and  see,"  said  Don  Pedro. 

The  idyll  was  over,  and  Lord  Calmont  emerged  from  it 
an  engaged  man.  But  what  mattered  the  termination  of  a 
dream  idyll  when  a  more  glorious  reality  had  sprung  there- 
from ?    From  the  moment  when  Don  Pedro  led  Olympia 
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by  the  hand  to  Lord  Calmont,  and  formally  gave  her  to 
him  as  his  promised  wife,  her  manner  towards  him  seemed 
to  thaw.  She  began  to  live,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
cause.  The  Arcadian  life  flew  on  with  swifter  wings 
towards  the  marriage  day,  without  a  shadow  under  which 
reflection  or  doubt  might  find  room  to  sit  and  brood.  His 
betrothed  became  doubly  charming — she  still  spoke  little, 
but  she  made  her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  hands,  her  words, 
her  ways  his  own.  He  thought  he  read  her  through  and 
through.  Only  one  phrase  was  spoken  that  he  failed  to 
comprehend,  and  that  was  not  spoken  by  her. 

Once — it  was  in  the  first  days  of  their  betrothal — he  had 
asked  her  to  sing,  and  she  had  begged  to  be  excused.  He 
would  have  yielded,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  Don 
Pedro,  who  was  now  present  with  them  a  little  too  often, 
came  up  and  whispered  in  her  ear  "Santa  F6\"  Lord 
Calmont  scarcely  noticed  such  a  trifle,  nor  thought  of  con- 
necting it  with  the  fact  that  she  never  excused  herself  from 
singing  again. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  Lord  Calmont  and  Olympia 
Sanchez  were  to  be  married  privately  and  quietly  in  a  little 
chapel  not  far  from  the  quinta. 

The  bridegroom  was  already  before  the  altar,  waiting 
impatiently,  but  feeling  little  of  the  nervousness  that 
affects  most  men  on  the  morning  of  their  wedding-day. 
It  was  the  climax  of  a  dream.  The  priest  was  celebrating 
a  low  mass,  so  that  his  punctual  presence  was  safe,  and 
the  bride  was  to  arrive  in  another  short  half  hour.  There 
was  nothing  wonderful  in  her  being  five  minutes  late,  or 
ten,  or  even  fifteen.  Twenty  minutes  gave  a  full  allowance 
for  delays  in  dressing — thirty  allowed  a  margin  that  was 
over  full.  But  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by 
his  watch  he  began  to  think  over  what  could  possibly  have 
gone  wrong. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  an  hour  that  the  bride's  father 
hurried  into  the  chapel,  alone. 

For  a  moment  the  bridegroom  hardly  recognised  the 
*oft-mannered,  priest-like  Don  Pedro.  The  discharged 
English  clerk,  indeed,  had  once  seen  him  in  a  rage  that 
might  or  might  not  have  been  real.  But  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  rage  this  time.    The  chapel  itself  did  not 
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restrain  so  good  a  heretic-hater  from  bringing  out  a  volley 
of  good  round  oaths,  and  his  magnificent  black  eyes  were 
in  a  blaze. 

"  She  is  gone,"  was  all  that  Lord  Calmont  could  com- 
prehend. 

And  she  was  gone — on  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day, 
without  leaving  behind  trace,  word,  or  sign.  Nobody 
could  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter — not  even  old 
Dolores,  who  knew  most  things.  They  searched  high  and 
low,  they  inquired  diligently  all  over  the  country;  but 
nobody  could  give  the  slightest  link  of  a  clue. 

That  she  had  eloped  with  a  lover  was  the  last  thought 
that  could  possibly  occur  to  her  bridegroom's  unsuspecting 
mind.  There  was  no  ground  for  imagining  even  the  ex- 
istence of  an  impossible  rival :  and,  if  there  had  been,  to 
doubt  the  faith  of  her  whom  he  loved  with  such  blind  and 
utter  devotion  would  have  been  the  very  depth  of  sacrilege. 
It  was  quite  another  sort  of  suspicion  that  occurred  to  him. 
The  country  was  disturbed,  and  infested  with  desperadoes 
and  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  as  he  himself  had  the  best 
reason  to  know.  What  was  more  likely,  considering  Don 
Pedro's  reputed  wealth,  than  that  his  daughter  had  been 
carried  off  in  order  to  be  held  to  ransom  ?  The  strange 
ignorance  of  the  few  people  who  lived  round  the  quinta 
seemed  to  him  an  additional  ground  for  suspicion.  Don 
Pedro  only  swore  and  stormed. 

Late  in  the  evening,  however,  a  rumour  found  its  way 
to  the  quinta  that  a  covered  waggon,  containing  a  lady, 
had  passed  through  a  place  some  miles  to  the  westward 
6ince  the  mornmg.  Don  Pedro  had  gone  to  the  city  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  slowly  moving  justice. 
But  Lord  Calmont,  >at  the  first  arrival  of  the  report,  sad- 
died  the  best  horse  fee  could  find,  left  a  message  for  Don 
Pedro,  and  set  out,  alone,  in  the  direction  of  which  he  had 
heard. 

He  left  the  quinta  at  a  gaitop— and  from  that  moment 
the  heiT  of  Lord  Wendale  was  never  'heard  df  more.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Arthur,  the  patron  of  Forsyth  the 
Painter,  alias  Francis  the  Forger,  became,  in  due  time, 
tenth  Earl  of  Wendale. 


Part  TL— LACHESIS. 

BOOK  I. 

CINDERELLA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

If  four  times  five  were  fifty, 

And  one  made  thirty  more, 
Then  youth  at  one-and-twenty 

Were  wiser  than  four  score. 
But,  since  by  book  and  table 

Our  summing  must  be  done, 
A  head,  at  one-and-twenty, 

Is — only  twenty-one. 

However  it  may  have  seemed  in  Lord  Calmont's  Arcadia, 
Time  is  not,  elsewhere,  in  the  habit  of  standing  still. 
•Neither  Julia  nor  Caroline  nor  Marian  Pender,  nor  Gerald 
Westwood  the  son  of  John,  nor  Olympia  Westwood  the 
daughter  of  Charley,  was  doomed  to  eternal  childhood,  or 
so  much  beloved  by  the  gods  as  to  die  young.  The  idyll 
of  the  lost  Lord  Calmont,  though  belonging  to  days  before 
any  of  these  young  people  were  born,  has  parenthetically 
served  the  purpose  of  those  useful  words  familiar  to  the 
spectators  of  five-act  dramas — "  here  elapses  a  space  of 
ten  years." 

Such  arbitrary  pauses  are  less  unreal  than  they  seem. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  ten  years,  that,  in  the  retro- 
spect, they  appear  to  be  shorter  than  one.  Twenty  years 
seems  shorter  still :  and  perhaps  a  hundred  years,  to  those 
who  manage  to  bear  so  many  burthens,  seems  to  be  shorter 
than  a  day.  It  is  hours  and  minutes  that  are  long :  and 
In  any  case  some  of  Olympia's  hours  were  long  ages  to 
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her.  And  yet  ten  years  of  them  were  as  nothing.  At  the 
end  of  them  she  was  as  young,  if  not  younger,  than  when 
she  was  a  little  old  woman  who  had  begun  life  at  the 
wrong  end.  From  a  little  old  woman  she  had  grown  up 
into  a  young  girl. 

Once  more,  however,  must  we  pause  before  rejoining 
the  girl  who  had  lived  through  nearly  ninety  thousand 
hours  at  The  Laurels  in  Gressford  St.  Mary  since  that 
eventful  day  when  Gerald  had  not  been  drowned  in  Lyke 
Wood  pond.  The  stage  is  crowded,  and  must  be  cleared: 
and  there  are  others  than  she  who  have  their  parts  to 
play. 

Just  ten  years  after  the  adventure  of  the  pond  His 
Majesty's  ship  Lapwing  arrived  in  Spithead,  after  a  long 
absence  on  the  Pacific  station.  The  crew  had  been  paid 
off,  and  some  of  the  younger  officers  had  celebrated  their 
arrival  in  home  waters  and  their  speedy  parting,  by  a 
supper  on  shore,  that  had  gone  off  gloriously.  It  was  day- 
light when  two  young  men  left  the  inn-door  and  walked 
along  the  street,  steadily  enough,  but  very  decidedly  arm 
in  arm,  as  though  each  found  four  legs  better  than  two  :  as 
if  a  pair  of  bipeds  had  been  transformed  into  a  single 
quadruped  under  the  genial  effects  of  friendship  and 
wine. 

The  taller  of  the  two  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow 
of  about  one  or  two  and  twenty.  The  shorter,  and 
younger,  was  a  round-faced,  fair-complexioned  lad,  with 
good  broad  shoulders,  thickly  curling  brown  hair,  and  eyes 
that  were  almost  blue. 

"  Well,  Westwood,"  said  the  former,  "  what  are  you  up 
to  now  ?  If  it  was  earlier,  or  later,  and  if  I  knew  my 
bearings — here,  hold  up,  old  man,  can't  you  ?  You're  half 
screwed,  Westwood,  that's  what  you  are." 

"And  you're  the  other  half,  Tom  Harris,  and  a  trifle 
over.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do— I'm  going  to 
turn  in." 

"  Turn  in  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  turning  in  ?  What's 
o'clock  ?  Past  five — and  the  coach  goes  at  six.  What's 
the  good  of  turning  in  ?" 

"  Ah,  I'm  luckier  than  you.  I've  got  a  good  six  hours 
before  me." 
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"  What — aren't  you  coming  up  too  ?" 
"You  forget,  old  fellow:  I'm  only  going  near  Mel- 
mouth." 

Tom  Harris  withdrew  his  arm,  leaned  against  a  shop 
door,  and  looked  at  his  companion  solemnly  and  sadly. 

"  Gerald  Westwood — do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  returned  to  the  shores  -of  your  native  land 
after  three  years'  absence,  and  are  not  going  up  to  town  ?" 

Gerald  felt  the  shame  that  young  men  used  to  feel  in  his 
day  when  accused  by  those  whose  greater  knowledge  of  life 
they  reverenced  of  doing  anything  that  might  be  stig- 
matised as  "  slow."  But  he  laughed  off  the  accusation, 
and  said — 

"  You  see,  old  fellow,  I've  got  people  expecting  me  at 
home,  and  I  suppose  one  must  do  the  right  sort  of  thing 
by  them,  you  know.  Or  else  there's  nothing  I  should  like 
better  than  running  up  with  you." 

"  Oh,  hang  the  people.  Come  up  with  me,  and  we'll 
have  a  spree." 

"  I  should  like  it  tremendously  ! — But — you  see  I've 
written  "  

"  Oh,  but  be  hanged.  Look  here,  Westwood,  I  shall  ■ 
take  it  confoundedly  ill  of  you  if  you  don't  come.  I've  . 
got  people,  too,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing :  but  you  don't 
suppose  I  let  them  know  when  to  expect  me  to  a  day  ? 
You  come  along,  and  we'll  put  up  somewhere — I  know 
where  to  go — and  make  a  night  of  it,  and  then  I'll  see  you 
into  the  Melmouth  coach,  and  drive  home  myself  like  a 
good  boy.  Half-past  five — half  an  hour  to  make  up  your 
mind.  Going — going — Come,  don't  be  a  good  little  boy 
for  once  in  a  way — going — going  "  

Gerald  was  really  longing  to  see  the  father,  mother, 
sisters,  and  perhaps  the  first  cousin  also,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  three  years  :  and  he  knew  also  they  were  longing 
to  see  him.  One  comes  back  like  a  hero  after  a  three 
years'  absence,  even  if  one  has  done  nothing  heroic,  and 
he  had  some  presents  from  abroad  that  were  burning  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  his  box  in  their  anxiety  to  be  released 
and  delivered.  "  Can  luoght,  vi  ravviso"  was  a  sweeter 
song  than  the  rather  thick  accents  of  even  so  fine  a'  fellow 
as  Tom  Harris.    But  it  is  a  song  of  which  one  is  a  little 
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ashamed  until  the  Cart  Ltwghi  are  no  longer  to  be  found, 
and  the  voice  of  Tom,  however  thick  if  might  chance  to 
be,  was  to  Gerald  Westwood  always  that  of  a  siren.  After 
three  whole  years,  what  mattered  the  absence  of  one  more 
day  ?  Not  only  was  he  ashamed  of  his  domestic  tenden- 
cies, but  he  was  really  tempted  by  the  thought  of  a  night 
in  London  in  the  company  of  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  It  was  moreover  the  hour  of  night,  or  morning, 
when  impulse  reigns,  and  he  said — 
"  Gone." 

The  journey,  commenced  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
swept  away  his  home  sickness :  and  he  enjoyed  a  curious 
and  delightful  sensation  of  doing  something  very  wrong 
indeed  when  the  coach  began  to  carry  him  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Gressford 
St.  Mary.  The  chains  of  discipline  fell  off  him  link  by 
link,  and  he  felt  himself  all  at  once  a  man  of  the  world. 
Was  he,  an  officer  in  His  Majesty*  s  Navy,  who  had  served 
his  country  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  on  the  road 
to  see  life — was  he  to  be  tied  to  his  mother's  apron 
strings  ?  Not  he :  and  the  triumph  of  his  return  would 
be  all  the  greater  for  being  delayed.  He  wished  he  had 
not  written  that  letterto  announce  his  punctual  arrival  at 
the  door  of  the  Black  Prince  at  a  certain  hour,  but  that 
couldn't  be  helped  now. 

Tom  Harris  did' his  duty  on  the  road.  The  supper, 
followed  by  the  morning  air,  had  put  him  in  capital  spirits, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  keeping  them  from  running 
down.  He  had  the  box  seat :  and  about  half  way  through 
the  journey  genially  offered  to  relieve  the  coachman  from 
the  reins.  He  was  a  good  tempered  fellow,  too,  and,  so 
far  from  being  angry  when  his  offer  was  declined,  proved 
that  he  felt  no  malice  by  favouring  his-  fellow-travellers 
with  a  song,  wherein  he  ignominiously  broke  down.  For 
the  rest  of  the  journey  he  indulged  in  a  heavy  sleep,  from 
which,  at  the  end,  it  was  found  hard  to  rouse  him.  He 
was,  however,  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  hotel  to  which 
he  wished  to  be  conveyed,  and,  on  their  arrival  there,  to 
explain  that  his  white  face  meant  nothing,  and  that  he  felt 
pretty  well. 

Arid  so  he  majrhave  been :  but  it  nevertheless  happened 
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that,  in  another  half  hour,  he  was  in  bed  and  snoring. 
Gerald,  if  he  meant  to  carry  out  the  intended  spree,  must 
do  so  alone. 

One  additional  reason  for  his  playing  truant  he  had  not 
confessed  to  Tom  Harris — he  had  never,  even  in  the  re- 
motest way,  made  acquaintance  with  London  life  before. 
He  felt  almost  as  the  lost  Lord  Calmont  had  felt  on  land- 
ing at  Buenos  Ayres  when,  just  released  from  his  three 
years  on  board  the  Lapwing,  he  had  been  set  down  in 
Covent  Garden — the  true  centre  of  the  universe,  be  the 
felse  ones  what  they  may.  But  now  the  situation,  how- 
ever manly  it  might  be,  was  a  little  forlorn.  He  had  not 
an  acquaintance  in  town,  and  did  not  even  know  the  names 
of  the  theatres.  It  was,  moreover,  a  miserable  evening, 
foggy  and  drizzling,  and,  had  he  dared,  he  would  have 
owned  to  himself  that  he  had  made  a  blunder  in  not  going 
straight  home.  To  find  himself,  on  a  wet  night,  in  a  dingy 
hotel,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  or  an  idea  of  what  to  do, 
did  not  look  very  much  like  the  prospect  of  a  spree. 

However,  something  must  be  done.  Putting  on  as 
knowing  an  air  as  his  boyish  face  could  assume,  he  asked 
the  waiter,  in  an  off-handed  way,  what  was  the  best  thing, 
now,  for  a  fellow  to  go  and  see.  Not  that  he  cared  much, 
-of  coarse,  but  a  fellow  must  do  something  before  turning 
in.  The  waiter,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  automatic 
Older,  ran  over  a  list  of  theatres,  and  then  handed  him  a 
newspaper. 

If  the  waiter's  gabble  had  sounded  like  Chinese,  the 
column  of  theatrical  advertisements  read  like  a  share-list 
to  one  who  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  north  from  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  the  title  of  a  farce  from  that  of  a 
tragedy,  or'  the  name  of  a  star  from  that  of  a  walking 
gentleman.  And  who  cares  to  go  to  the  play  alone  ?  He 
was  more  than  half  inclined,  in  his  heart,  to  subside  into 
the  smoking-room  for  an  hour,  and  go  to  bed — but  then 
he  might  just  as  well  not  have  come  to  London  at  all,  and 
it  would  look  so  slow  to  the  waiters  and  chambermaids. 

lie  read  over  the  list  about  a  dozen  times,  rejecting 
house  after  house,  and  piece  after  piece,  and  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  which  would  prove  the  most  amusing. 
Jieyond,  or  below,  a  straightforward  visit  to  the  play  his 
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imagination  did  not  sink  or  soar :  he  had  some  notion  that 
Tom  Harris  would  have  taken  him  into  queer  places,  but 
he  had  no  map  of  the  country*  and  must  content  himself 
with  the  plainest  highroads  of  dissipation. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  thought,  proudly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
puzzle,  "  what  would  mother  say  if  she  could  see  her  son 
now — it  would  make  her  hair  stand  on  end  !  "  For  Mrs. 
Westwood  had  the  utmost  horror  of  the  theatre,  both  on 
moral  and  on  economical  grounds.  But  yet,  if  she  could 
really  have  seen  her  son  poring  over  the  advertisements  in 
the  long  and  desolate  coffee-room,  and  could  have  looked 
into  his  Jieart,  she  would  have  become  almost  reconciled 
to  dissipation — she  would  have  learned  that  it  may  mean 
something  very  slow  indeed. 

But  now  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  decide  at  once,  if  he  meant  to  go  anywhere  at  all. 
He  made  as  elaborate  a  toilette  as  possible,  sent  for  a 
coach,  and  called  out,  so  that  all  bystanders  might  know 
that  Gerald  Westwood  was  going  to  the  play, 

"  To  the  Phoenix ! " 

It  seemed  a  strangely  long  way  to  the  Phoenix.  Gerald 
knew  nothing  of  London  geography,  but  was  surprised  to 
find  the  house  upon  which  his  choice  had  fallen  so  far 
away  from  what  he  had  been  told  by  Tom  Harris  was  the 
theatrical  centre.  At  last,  however,  the  coach  stopped  in 
a  narrow  and  dingy  street,  before  a  dark  and  shabby  en- 
trance. The  neighbourhood  and  the  place  itself  looked 
so  unpromising  that  he  began  to  suspect  himself  of  having 
made  some  sort  of  mistake  :  but  it  would  not  do  to  let  the 
driver  think  so.  He  paid  rather  more  than  double  his 
proper  fare,  and  entered  the  passage  in  front  of  him, 
wherein  a  flickering  candle  marked  the  box  office. 

He  was  late,  and  the  performance  had  already  begun : 
but  it  was  some  consolation  to  hear  that  the  house  was 
full.  He  had  not  made  a  mistake,  then,  after  all.  As 
there  was  no  room  elsewhere,  he  paid  for  a  private  box, 
which  he  supposed,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  was  conducted,  as  deferentially  as  if  he 
had  been  a  prince,  to  one  that  was  almost  upon  the  stage. 

He  bought  a  bill,  looked  round,  and  discovered,  to  his 
dismay,  that  he  was  the  only  spectator  in  the  whole  house 
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who  wore  dress  clothes.  Not  only  so,  but  the  very  un- 
aristocratic  audience  discovered  it  also,  and  some  hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  from  the  business  of 
the  stage.  Even  the  actors  paused,  and  the  fiddlers  looked 
round. 

•  If  he  had  only  been  with  Tom  Harris,  even  such  a  mis- 
adventure would  have  been  very  good  fun.  To  have  gone 
in  for  the  humours  of  a  minor  theatre^  such  as  the  Phoenix 
had  turned  out  to  be,  would  have  been  far  jollier  than  sit- 
ting out  a  grand  performance  in  well-behaved  solemnity. 
But  what  can  an  unfortunate  man  do  who,  without  a 
brazen  face  and  leaden  nerves,  finds  himself  alone  in  a 
private  box — alone  in  dress  clothes — utterly  alone  ?  He 
felt  most  uncomfortably  green,  drew  back  into  the  corner 
of  the  box  where  he  was  least  exposed  to  view,  and  im- 
mersed himself  in  his  bill,  unconscious  that  the  actors  had 
'begun  to  show  disloyalty  to  their  constant  patrons  by 
acting  at  him.  For  aught  they  knew  he  might  really  be 
a  young  nobleman  with  a  taste  for  higher  art  than  was  to 
be  found  in  the  walks  of  the  legitimate  drama. 

The  drama,  as  understood  at  the  Phoenix,  was  certainly 
not  legitimate  in  any  sense  of  that  puzzling  word.  He  had 
come  in  too  late  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
spectators  seemed  to  take  only  a  languid  interest  in  the 
performance,  talked,  cracked  nuts,  laughed,  and  flirted 
after  their  fashion — which,  allowing  for  slight  formal 
differences,  is  not  very  different  from  the  fashion  else- 
where. Presently,  however,  when  he  had  become  a  little 
hardened  to  the  situation,  Gerald  heard  a  short  burst  of 
applause  that  called  his  attention  fairly  to  the  stage. 

The  musicians  in  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  slow  march : 
and  there  advanced,  straight  towards  the  footlights,  a  stage 
fairy  riding  sideways  upon  the  back  of  a  huge,  shaggy,  un- 
muzzled brown  bear.  What  this  entrance  had  to  do  with 
the  plot  he  knew  not :  but  it  was  clearly  what  the  audience 
had  come  to  the  Phoenix  to  see.  It  was  a  piece  with  a  real 
Bear. 

Gerald  was  not  used  to  stage  fairies,  and  he  thought 
this  one  very  beautiful  indeed.  He  was  not  yet  cynic 
enough  to  assume  that  stage  grace  is  necessarily  the  out- 
come of  a  length  of  training  incompatible  with  youth,  that 
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stage  beauty  is  always  a  matter  of  make-up,  and  that  stage 
youth  is  invariably  a  sham.  He  was  very  far  from  having 
come  to  forty  year.  The  fairy  looked  about  his  own  age, 
and  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  disbelieve  his  eyes;  She 
was  brilliantly  fair,  with  locks  of  golden  brown ;  and  he 
did  not  think,  even  for  a  moment,  of  rouge,  pearl-powder, 
and  dye.  He  took  her  at  her  looks,  and  thought,  "Bp 
Jove,  it's  worth  coming  after  all — here'll  be  something  to 
tell  Tom  Harris  when  I  get  back  to  Covent  Garden." 

Whether  the  fairy-like  face  and  carriage  were  due  to  art 
or  no,  it  was  certainly  like  a  real  fairy  that  she  leaped 
lightly  from  the  back  of  the  bear  upon  the  stage,  made  a 
quick  curtsey,  and  kissed  her  hand  to  her  friends  in  front, 
who  smiled  back  at  her  and  clapped  their  hands  again. 
There  was  evidently  a  sympathetic  relation  between  the 
fairy  and  her  friends  that  was  catching,  and  Gerald  ap- 
plauded too.  He  almost  hoped,  as  he  was  so  near  to  her, 
that  she  would  take  some  special  notice  of  his  applause, 
but  it  was  not  so :  after  the  first  moment  she  had  no  eyes 
but  for  the  bear. 

He  was  a  monstrous  beast — so  monstrous  that  his  appear- 
ance must  have  afforded  the  house  that  most  popular  of 
all  theatrical  sensations,  the  suggestion  of  danger  to  some- 
body else's  skin.  It  was  delightful  to  speculate  upon  what 
would  happen  if  the  huge  wild  beast  should  take  it  into 
his  shaggy  head  to  make  a  dive  into  the  orchestra  and 
come  up  on  the  other  side.  And  suppose  he  should  sud- 
denly indulge  a  fancy  by  making  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the 
girl  who  bridled  him  with  a  garland  of  paper  flowers — 
such  a  possibility,  without  any  other  attraction,  could  not 
fail  to  draw.  The  serene  good  fellowship  with  which  she 
appeared  to  treat  her  grim  fellow-actor  was  a  triumph  of 
courage  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  famous  beast 
tamer  who  used  to  put  his  head  between  a  lion's  jaws* 
until,  at  last,  he  gave  his  patrons  their  crowning  delight  by 
putting  it  in  just  once  too  often. 

Gerald  looked  at  his  bill  with  greater  interest,  and 
learned  that  he  now  beheld  Firefly  and  her  wonderful  bear 
Oscar,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Drou* 
zil,  had  made  the  whole  tour  of  Europe,  and  had  had  the 
honour  of  exhibiting  their  marvellous  feats  before  the 
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Czar,  the-  Pope,  the1  Sultan,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  sixtieth  time  before  the  audiences  of 
the  Phoenix. 

"  Fireftf  4t  was  a  charming  mm  de  guerre  to  one  who, 
like  Gerald,  had  seen  real  fireflies.  Already  he  felt  a  sort 
of  personal  interest  in  this  protkgke  of  Sultans,  Presidents, 
Popes,  and  Czars,  and  began  to  forget  his  solitude  and  his 
dress  clothes.   What  was  she  going  to  do  ? 

Before  long  he  began  to  ask  himself  what  she  and  her 
bear  were  not  going  to  do. 

The  music  changed  often-,  and,  as  often  as  it  changed, 
Firefly  and:  Oscar  did  something  new.  Minuettes,  gavottes, 
waltzes,  double  and  treble  somersaults,  feats  that  bur- 
lesqued those  of  human  acrobats  on  the  part  of  Oscar, 
bounds,  embraces,  and  pirouettes  all  round,  under,  and 
over  him  on  the  part  of  Firefly,  followed  one  another 
rapidly.  Sometimes  she  appeared  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
his  hide  at  least,  if  not  inside  him  altogether :  a  moment 
afterwards  she  emerged,  like  an  imprisoned  soul'  escaping 
from  a  brutal  form  which  some  revengeful  witch  or  un- 
bidden fairy  had  compelled  it  to  assume. 

It  was  a  strange  ballet — rough  and  wild,  but  not  un- 
graceful, and  Gerald  was  not  yet  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  watch  it  like  a  school-boy.  At  last,  after  a  grand 
tableau,  the  curtain  fell.  Loud  were  the  recalls,  which 
were  not  silenced  until  the  girl  reappeared,  leading  Oscar 
in  triumph  by  the  wreath  of  paper  flowers.  Somebody  in 
the  gallery  threw  Oscar  a  bun.  He  took  it  up  delicately 
with  his  teeth  and  presented  it  to  Firefly,  like  a  tenor  pre- 
senting a  bouquet  that  had  been  thrown  to  a  prima  donna. 
He  would  take  nothing  but  from  her  hand. 

In  the  next  act  the  plot  developed  into  such  bewildering 
and  intricate  complications  that  Gerald  made  no  attempt  to 
unravel  them.  He  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  Firefly, 
who  did  not  immediately  appear.  But  a  stout  rope, 
stretched  at  some  height  above  the  stage,  seemed  to 
promise  something  extraordinary  to  come. 

Presently  the  scene  changed  to  what  was  intended  to 
represent  a  magnificent  landscape,  and  Firefly  came  on- 
alone.  She  was  supposed  to  have  lost  her  faithful  bear, 
and  the  fiends  and  villains  were  having  it  all  their  own 
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way.  It  was  painfully  evident  that  some  Deus  ex  machind 
was  needed  to  put  everything  right  again.  But  the  drama- 
tist knew  what  he  was  about,  and  the  Deus  descended, 
literally  in  a  machine,  as  though  Ursa  Major  in  person 
were  coming  down  from  the  skies. 

Slung  like  the  golden  fleece  from  the  roof  by  carefully 
concealed  straps  and  cords,  slowly  descended  Oscar. 
Something  intensely  exciting  was  about  to  happen,  to 
judge  from  the  half  hush,  half  buzz  of  expectation  that 
heralded  the  crowning  performance  of  all. 

Alas!  What  Presidents,  Czars,  Popes,  and  Sultans 
had  admired  was  not  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  eyes  of 
Gerald  Westwood.  Oscar  had  not  descended  many  feet 
below  the  roof  when,  suddenly,  he  came  down  another 
yard  or  two  with  an  undignified  run,  was  brought  up  with 
a  jerk,  and  was  left  swinging  sideways  in  the  air. 

Clearly  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  a  few  hisses 
were  heard  from  the  gallery,  mingled  with  a  blank  sort 
of  laughter,  that  increased  when  the  bear  began  to  strug- 
gle uncomfortably,  and  to  reach  out  his  limbs  vainly  to- 
wards the  rope  that  baulked  his  paws  by  a  few  inches. 
The  effect  of  his  straining  was  to  free  himself  from  one  of 
the  cords  that  supported  him:  so  that,  with  a  violent 
lurch,  he  was  thrown  for  all  support  upon  the  strength  of 
a  single  rope  that  looked  as  if  it  must  every  moment  give 
way  and  send  him  down  with  a  crash  upon  the  stage.  Of 
course  he  began  to  sway  and  struggle  more  and  more. 

People  might  laugh,  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter. 
At  any  instant  the  one  remaining  cord  might  break,,  or  the 
roof  itself  might  crack  and  come  down,  and  in  that  case  it 
might  be  bad  for  others  besides  the  bear.  Of  course,  as 
the  stage  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  house, 
the  actors  crowded  upon  it.  Firefly  looked  up,  dumb 
with  horror,  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Mon  Dieu  /"  she  cried  out  at  last,  "  save  Oscar — 
he  will  be  killed  I" 

"Ah!  Ou!  Tonmrre  de  tous  les  cochons  !"  called  out  a 
blue-bearded,  red-nosed  man,  who  had  bustled  up  from 
behind  the  scenes.  "What  is  it  one  does  here?  The 
machine  is  broke!  Tonnerre — a  ladder — vite — quick,  the 
most  long !    He  must  descend  by  there." 
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The  unexpected  episode  was  beginning  to  be  effective. 
The  laughter  and  the  hisses  were  lost  in  attentive  silence, 
which  deepened  when  two  carpenters  brought  in  a  ladder 
— the  longest  they  could  find.  They  raised  it  up ;  it  just 
touched  the  bear's  fore-paws,  who  struck  out  at  it  despe- 
rately, and  howled. 

"Whafs  the  good  of  that  thing,  you  down  there?" 
bawled  a  voice  from  the  gallery.  "  How  can  he  get  on 
that  when  he's  fastened  to  the  rope  there  ?" 

The  Frenchman  struck  his  forehead  with  his  fists. 
"  Cest  vraty  <?est  vrai9  miserable  that  I  am !  And  yet  he 
would  descend  so  easy  if  he  was  free." 

"  Somebody  go  up  the  ladder  and  cut  the  rope  then," 
called  out  the  same  voice  from  the  gallery. 

"Ah,  somebody  cut  the  rope!  But  he  has  teeth  and 
claws,  mes  amis,  he  is  enraged,  and  when  he  is  en- 
raged"  

■  "But  he  will  be  killed,"  said  Firefly.  "There— hold 
the  ladder  firm  all  of  you,  and  give  me  a  knife  quick — 
I'll  go." 

The  Frenchman  handed  her  a  knife  mechanically — she 
•ran  forward.  One  of  the  actors,  however,  caught  her  by 
the  arm. 

"Indeed  you  won't  though,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Joseph 
mayn't  mind  risking  you  to  save  the  brute,  but  we'd  rather 
lose  the  brute  than  you." 

"  But  he  will  be  killed !"  was  all  she  could  repeat ;  and 
she  escaped  nimbly  from  his  arm,  though  he  held  her 
firmly.  "  Hold  fast  all !"  she  cried  to  those  who  held  the 
ladder ;  and  up  she  ran. 

But,  before  she  had  passed  half  a  dozen  rounds,  there 
was  somebody  before  her. 

Gerald,  in  his  stage  box,  had  seen  and  felt  all  her 
distress  for  the  bear's  peril — not  the  anxiety  of  an  actress 
for  her  stock  in  trade,  but  that  of  a  friend  for  a  friend. 
And  now,  the  risk  that  she  herself  was  running  was  fully 
as  great  to  her  as  the  danger  of  falling  was  to  her  bear. 
The  Frenchman  had  spoken  truly  when  he  talked  of 
Oscar's  teeth  and  paws — the  poor  brute  was  terrified  out 
of  his  wits,  and  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  his  best 
friends.    So  no  sooner  had  the  foot  of  Firefly  touched  the 
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lowest  round  of  the  ladder  than  he  leaped  from  the  box, 
threw  off  his  unlucky  dress  coat,  placed  his  open  pocket- 
knife  between  his  teeth,  climbed  the  under  side  of  the 
ladder  with  his  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  thus  out- 
raced  Firefly,  swung  himself  round  in  front  of  her  upon 
the  upper  side.  Meanwhile  a  carpenter,  whose  wits  came 
quicker  than  those  of  the  others,  had  reached  the  roof, 
and  catching  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  with  a  rope  and 
hook,  had  fastened  it  to  the  broken  wheel,  so  that  it  was 
now  fixed  safely  enough  above  as  well  as  below. 

In  another  second  Gerald  had  reached  the  fighting  and 
struggling  bear. 

"  Only  cut  the  cord — only  cut  the  cord  !"  he  heard  the 
girrs  voice  calling  out  eagerly  from  below :  "  He  will 
know  how  to  come  down.    Oscar,  Oscar,  my  own  little 


He  did  not  pause  to  notice  how  she  only  thought  of 
Oscar's  peril.  He  suddenly  felt  a  violent  .blow  in  the  face, 
that  almost  hurled  him  from  the  ladder,  but  he  did  not 
even  pause  to  think  of  that :  he  caught  hold  of  the  rope 
that  the  quick-witted  carpenter  had  fortunately  hooked  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  clung  to  it  with  one  hand  and  arm, 
while  he  stood  on  the  topmost  round  at  a  giddy  height 
above  the  stage,  and  then  cut  through  the  rope  that  held 
the  bear.  With  an  angry  growl  Oscar  let  himself  slip  on 
to  the  ladder,  and  then,  recovering  his  philosophic  calm, 
climbed  down  into  Firefly's  arms,  who  fell  to  kissing  him 
all  over,  paws,  eyes,  ears,  and  nose. 

Then  Gerald  himself  descended  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
of  applause;  nor,  until  he  reached  the  stage,  did  he 
become  aware  that  the  paw  of .  him  whose  life  he  had 
risked  his  own  to  save  had  cut  open  his  cheek,  and  marked 
his  face  with  a  gaping  and  bleeding  wound. 

Firefly  had  embraced  Oscar :  the  Frenchman  flung  his 
arms  round  Gerald  and  embraced  him  with  effusion.  He 
felt  suddenly  transported  to  a  country  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  composed  of  garlic,  stale  tobacco,  cheap  brandy, 
and  strong  cheese.  The  house  half-laughed,  and  applauded 
again ;  but,  as  the  machine  was  broken,  and  the  last  scene 
^spoiled,  it  was  impossible  to  resume.  Somebody  advanced 
to  the  footlights  and  made  an  apologetic  speech,  but  there 
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was  no  need  of  an  apology.  The  audience  had  enjoyed  a 
real  instead  of  a  sham  peril,  and  Firefly  and  her  wonderful 
fcear  had  become  more  famous  than  ever. 

But,  if  Mrs.  Westwood's  hair  would  have  stood  on  end 
.^before,  what  would  it  have  done  now  ?  She  would  have 
teen  her  son  not  before  but  actually  behind  the  curtain 
which  is,  or  was  then,  supposed  to  part  the  reputable  from 
the  disreputable  world — the  hero  of  a  minor  theatre  and 
Hie  companion  of  a  dancing  girl  and  a  dancing  bear. 

The  blow  from  Oscar's  paw  might  easily  have  killed 
kim,  and  it  had  made  him  turn  sick  and  ill.  Of  course 
.much  more  had  happened,  before  the  house  was  cleared, 
than  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Since  his  feet  touched  the 
Stage  and  he  had  found  himself  in  the  Frenchman's  arms 
Jie  had  only  known  that  somebody  had  brought  him  a 
chair,  and  that  he  had  swallowed  half  a  wine-glassful  of 
brandy.  When,  after  a  few  seconds,  he  came  to  himself, 
fee  caught  a  glimpse  of  Firefly,  with  an  anxious  face,  doing 
what  she  could  at  the  moment  for  his  wound.  Perhaps  he 
allowed  himself  to  feel  faint  for  a  little  longer  than  was 
■bsolutely  necessary — one  is  not  tended  by  fairies  every 
day.  But  it  was  a  different  matter  when  a  neighbouring 
diiggist  took  her  place  and  bound  up  his  cheek  with  very 
tanutn  hands :  and  then  he  thought  it  time  to  go  back  to 
Ins  hotel. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  have  been  of  use,"  he  began  to  say 
awkwardly  and  shyly  to  the  fairy,  thinking  ruefully  of  the 
figure  that  .his  {damaged  face  must  make  him  cut  in  her 
bright  blue  eyes.  "I  suppose  I  must  say  good  night 
now." 

She  was  affectionately  rubbing  the  nose  of  her  ugly 
friend,  but  she  gave  him  a  bright  look  of  gratitude,  and 
said  eagerly — 

44  Oh,  it  was  so  brave  of  you,  sir ! " — There  was  a 
charming  little  accent  in  her  words.  "I  should  have 
Called  myself  on  the  spot  if  anything  had  happened  to  my 
"Oscar" 

He  was  almost  inarmed  to  feel  jeateus  of  the  bear. 
How  could  a  pretty  girl  waste  caresses  on  such  a  brute  as 
"'he  ?    Now  that  he  saw  her  close,  with  all  the  rouge  and 
powder  still  plastering  her  face,  he  should  have  been  dis- 
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enchanted :  but  it  was  not  so.  Perhaps,  even,  he  would 
have  repelled  with  scorn  the  suggestion  that  she  was 
rouged :  and  her  voice,  with  a  little  song  in  it,  made  up  ' 
for  all.  He  was  rather  vain,  too,  of  finding  himself  talking 
to  a  live  actress  in  her  war-paint  behind  the  scenes.  He 
would  have  liked  Tom  Harris,  and  even  his  sisters  and  his 
cousin — though  not  exactly  his  mother — to  see  him  now, 
so  long  as  they  only  saw  his  unwounded  profile. 

"  Good  night,  then,"  he  said,  suddenly  remembering 
that  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  putting  on  his  coat 
hurriedly. 

"Mais"  broke  in  the  Frenchman,  "why  good  night, 
my  brave  young  friend?  I  am  Joseph  Drouzil — Miss 
Firefly  is  my  daughter — Mr.  Oscar  is  my  bear.  You  are 
my  friend.  Why  good  night  ?  Come  with  me  to  where  I 
hang  myself  and  smoke  a  little  cigar." 

Gerald  blushed,  and  looked  at  Firefly.  He  had  indeed 
fallen  upon  a  vision  of  life — if  only  Tom  Harris  could 
have  known !  Indeed  he  was  rather  glad  that  Tom  had 
not  come  with  him  to  the  Phoenix:  Tom  would  have 
chattered  away  to  Firefly  like  a  hero,  and  have  thrown 
him  into  the  shade.  That  he,  an  utter  stranger  even  to 
the  highways  of  London  life,  should  have  suddenly  tum- 
bled up  a  ladder  that  led  at  once  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  behind  the  scenes — he  was  indeed  in  luck's  way.  And 
then,  as  has  been  said,  he  looked  at  Firefly. 

"  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Drouzil,"  he  said  at  once,  finding 
possibly  in  the  singularly  disreputable  appearance  of  his 
new  acquaintance  an  additional  attraction,  as  belonging  to 
the  kind  of  life  that  he  had  come  to  see.  "  My  name  is 
Westwood,  of  His  Majesty's  Navy." 

"  Aha,  you  are  Jack  Tar :  that  is,  then,  what  makes  you 
climb! — Misdricorde,"  he  said  to  Firefly,  "you  hear  — 
this  brave  young  Mister  will  come  home  with  us  and  eat  a 
bones.    You  will  follow  with  Monsieur  le  Giniral" 

He  left  the  theatre  with  his  new  friend,  and  was  soon 
involved  in  a  maze  of  streets  and  courts.  The  Frenchman 
was  evidently  not  a  talker,  and  Gerald  was  rather  at  a  loss 
for  conversation. 

"  But  where  is  Miss  Drouzil?"  he  added.  "Does  she 
not  come  home  too  ?" 
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u  Oh,  the  little  one,  Mise'ricorde  ?  She  is  at  the  mews, 
to  see  that  Oscar  is  comfortable — that  is  his  c/iez  soi, 
inhere  he  sleeps  and  dines.    She  will  come  after." 

They  were  now  crossing  a  bridge,  and  had  emerged 
from  the  slums  through  which  they  had  taken  their  course 
hitherto. 

"  What  ? "  asked  Gerald,  "  does  she  come  home  all 
alone?" 

:    "  Oh,  she  will  be  took  care,  very  good  care.  Come 
along — never  mind  the  little  one.    Do  you  love  e'car/e, 
.  Mr.  Vesvoude  ?    It  is  a  good  game  to  make  pass  the 
.  times." 

"  I  believe  Fm  thought  a  pretty  good  hand." 
"  And  I  am  pretty  bad — but  it  is  a  nice  game,  a  very 
nice  game. — But  here  we  are." 
They  had  once  more  entered  a  back  street,  of  an 
.  appearance  less  inviting  than  the  street  of  the  Phoenix. 
Monsieur  Drouzil  opened  a  door  with  a  latchkey,  entered, 
and  Gerald  followed  him.    The  entrance  was  pitch  dark, 
but  they  managed  to  stumble  up  a  steep,  narrow,  and  close 
.Stair-case  into  a  second  floor  room,  which,  when  candles 
were  lighted,  proved  to  be  larger  than  the  outside  of  the 
bouse  and  its  entry  had  promised.  The  Frenchman  placed 
.the  candles  on  the  table,  threw  off  his  coat,  rolled  up 
Jus  shirt-sleeves  to  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  display  a  pair  of 
lough,  hairy,  and  muscular  arms,  kicked  off  his  boots,  put 
a  bottle  on  the  table,  filled  a  clay  pipe,  curled  himself  up 
into  a  worn  out  arm  chair,  and  said  genially — 

"  There — that  is  what  you  call  comfortable,  mon  ami  ! — 
Make  yourself  at  home." 

Once  more  the  young  sailor  began  to  doubt  whether 
seeing  life  was  altogether  so  amusing  as  he  had  supposed. 
His  acceptance  of  Monsieur  Drouzil' s  invitation  to  come 
borne  and  smoke  a  cigar  had  not  been  altogether  with  the 
view  of  enjoying  a  tite-cl-tUe  with  Monsieur  Drouzil.  If 
Firefly  was  not  to  be  of  the  party,  though  he  was  shy  of 
her,  he  began  to  wonder  how  soon  a  cigar  might  be  got 
through.  Meanwhile  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  with  a  broken 
back,  and  took  a  look  round  the  room. 

It  was  shabby,  though  less  disreputable  looking  than  its 
tenant.   The  furniture  was  plain  enough,  and  was  all  in  a 
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state  of  chaos,  as  though  Oscar,  though  he  might  dine  and 
sleep  in  the  mews,  was  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  dropping 
in  to  tea  and  of  behaving  like  a  bear.  The  carpet  was  a 
carpet  in  an  Irish  sense  only,  for  it  was  all  holes,  and  all 
of  it  that  was  not  a  hole  was  invisible  under  a  thick  cake  of 
mud  and  tobacco  ashes.  It  is  true  that  the  muslin  blinds 
which  covered  the  lower  half  of  each  window  were  white 
and  clean,  and  that  a  canary,  with  its  head  under  its  wing, 
lived  in  a  cage  that  was  fit  for  a  drawing-room.  But  it 
was  not  so  pleasant,  though  it  might  be  more  interesting, 
to  trace  the  general  litter  that  lay  about  everywhere — old 
rougepots,  cracked  jugs,  scraps  of  dresses,  straps,  empty 
and  half  empty  bottles,  clay  pipes,  and  even  washing 
materials,  which  seemed  to  show,  in  spite  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Joseph  Drouzil  to  the  contrary,  that  somebody 
sometimes  washed  somewhere. 

Monsieur  Drouzil,  though  a  Frenchman,  was  by  no 
means  an  amusing  companion,  and  Gerald  was  beginning 
to  yawn  openly — it  was  near  one  in  the  morning,  and  he 
had  not  been  in  bed  the  night  before — when  the  door 
creaked  and  Firefly  ran  in,  followed,  as  Gerald  presumed, 
by  the  somebody  who  had  been  taking  care  of  her.  He 
did  not  know  why,  but  he  had  not  been  as  pleased  as  he 
should  have  been  to  hear  that  the  girl  was  not  going  to 
thread  the  labyrinth  of  slums  without  protection.  It  was 
some  consolation,  however,  to  find  that  her  cavalier  was 
by  no  means  a  young  man.  On  the  contrary,  his  bald 
head,  grizzled  beard,  and  ample  development  of  waist 
marked  him  out  as  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  if  she 
had  not  been  already  quite  sufficiently  provided  with  one 
in  the  person  of  the  objectionable  Monsieur  Drouzil.  It 
was  odd — indeed,  absurd — and  yet  Gerald  somehow  had 
a  dim  recollection,  or  rather  instinct,  that  he  had  some- 
where or  other  seen  the  bald  head,  the  grizzled  beard, 
the  dull  blue  eyes,  the  pompous  bearing,  and  even  the 
shabby  clothes  and  black  nails  of  Firefly's  companion 
before. 

Firefly  nodded  brightly  to  Gerald,  and  threw  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  without  taking  much  heed  where  they 
fell.  Her  companion  marched  into  the  room,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  front  of  the  fire-place. 
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"  Good  evenin'  to  ye,"  he  said.  "  Miss  Mis6ricorde 
there  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  if  Fid  just  drop  in  on 
me  way  to  quarthers.  She's  been  makin'  me  split  about 
the  Grisly.  Aha  —  there's  me  young  hero  in  propria 
persona.  Proud  I  am  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir :  I 
can  tell  ye  many  a  good  b'ar  story  if  ye've  a  taste  for 
them  iort,  anyhow.  Queer  crittars  is  b'ars — I've  killed 
lots  of  'em,  and  tigers  too,  let  alone  Ingins,  aye,  an' 
queerer  game  than  them  too,  since  I  were  a  little  chap 
not  that  high.  An'  so  ye' re  a  king's  officer  ?  Then  I'm 
prouder  still  to  know  ye,  sir.  I'm  a  military  man  meself, 
air — the  land  service,  not  the  say — but  a  brother  in  arrums 
is  a  brother  in  arrums  all  over  the  world,  whether  he 
wears  the  red  or  the  blue,  or  fights  under  one  owld  rag  or 
another — faith,  it's  all  one  to  me.  With  your  lave,  Joe,  I'll 
make  meself  at  home." 

Meanwhile  Firefly  had  vanished  again.  But  she  was 
back  in  no  time,  and  began  to  bustle  about,  laying 
out  on  the  table  a  supper  of  cold  meat  and  cheese. 
Gerald,  while  he  listened  to  the  stranger  who  seemed  no 
stranger,  followed  her  with  his  eyes ;  and,  now  that  she 
had  put  off  her  paint  and  spangles,  even  the  most  cynical 
of  critics  would  have  admitted  that  she  was  really  a  young 
and  pretty  girl.  Neither  her  fresh  face,  her  bright  eyes, 
her  quick  smile,  her  dainty  figure,  nor  even  her  hair 
of  golden  brown  was  a  sham.  Her  father,  now  that 
there  were  others  to  do  the  talking,  contented  himself 
more  than  ever  with  sipping  neat  brandy  and  smoking 
silently. 

It  might  have  struck  some  prudent  heads,  even  though 
the  shoulders  that  bore  them  were  as  young  as  Gerald's, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  present  company  was 
one  from' which  it  might  be  wise  to  withdraw  in  time. 
It  had  not  even  the  attraction  of  liveliness.  Perhaps 
some  suggestion  of  prudence  might  have  found  its  way 
even  into  Gerald's  mind  had  it  not  been  for  the  girl, 
apparently  so  much  out  of  her  element  in  such  sur- 
roundings, who  fluttered  about  so  busily  and  lightly,  and 
gave  to  that  most  unhomelike  place  almost  an  air  of 
home.  About  her,  he  could  swear,  there  was  nothing 
wrong — and  why  should  he,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  be 
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afraid  of  a  French  showman  whose  principal  charac- 
teristic seemed  to  be  silent  stupidity,  and  of  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  was  as  bluff  and  outspoken  as  an  honest  man 
need  be  ?  Bluffness  and  dullness  are  the  accepted  brands 
of  honesty  all  over  the  world  :  and  in  this  case  there  was 
a  pretty  girl  for  an  additional  guarantee.  He  had  never 
seen  them  before,  would  never  see  them  again,  and  where 
was  the  good  of  having  been  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  and  back  if  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself  in  his 
own  country  ? 

But  he  must  not  forget  his  duty  as  a  man  of  the  world — 
the  lady  must  not  set  him  down  as  a  blockhead  without  a 
tongue.  If  he  only  sat  still  and  looked  on  she  might  even 
think  him  shy. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Drouzil,"  he  said,  "  you  have  left  Oscar 
quite  comfortable  ?  " 

"Oh,  quite,  dear  little  fellow!  He  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  the  poor  darling,  but  he  has  eaten  a  large  dish 
of  lights,  and  I  left  him  sleeping  just  like  a  baby.  Oh, 
monsieur,  you  don't  know  what  a  dear,  clever,  good- 
hearted  angel  you  have  saved." 

"  Rather  a  hard  hitter,  though.  Aren't  you  ever  afraid 
of  him?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  he's  shy  of  strangers,  poor  fellow,  but 
he  means  no  harm — it's  only  his  way.  He  hurt  me  once, 
but  he  was  sorry,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  ran 
down  his  poor  nose — it  made  me  cry  too,  not  because  I 
was  hurt,  but  only  because  he  felt  it  so.  He'ld  beg  your 
pardon,  if  he  knew  how — I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that 
Oscar  is  a  real  gentleman.  But  come,  supper  is  ready. 
Monsieur  Sullivan,  will  you  carve  the  mutton  while  I  get 
the  beer?" 

The  friend  of  the  family  dragged  his  chair  round  to  the 
table,  and  dispensing  with  a  fork,  grasped  the  knuckle  of 
the  cold  shoulder  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  sawed  out 
thick  slices  with  the  knife  he  held  in  the  other.  His 
natural  carving  fork  was  not  so  clean  as  to  give  a  zest  to 
the  appetite  of  the  beholder,  but  then  everybody  knows 
that  forks  were  invented  later  than  fingers,  and  it  was  not 
for  a  stranger  to  complain.  Besides  the  attention  of 
Gerald  had  been  drawn  away  by  something  else  which  had 
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given  rise  to  a  new  association  of  ideas  between  himself 
and  the  new  comer. 

"  Your  name  is  Sullivan  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  took  his  seat 

by  Firefly.    "  Were  you  ever  in  China,  or  in  "  

!       "  In  China,  is  it  ?    Scores  an'  scores  of  times  :  Fid  like 
f    to  know  where  Denis  Soollivan,  of  Castle  Soollivan,  hasn't 
[    been.    If  ye  were  a  owld  cahmpeener,  now,  I'd  say  maybe 
we've  met,  if  that's  what  ye  mane,  in  Venezuela,  or  th'  East 
•  Injies,  or  Spene,  or  Paraguay,  or  wherever  there's  been 
fightin'  to  be  done.    But  praps  I'ld  call  ye  to  mind  if  I 
knew  your  name?    Only  there's  many  more  knows  the 
owld  Mejor  than  the  owld  Mejor  knows." 
"  Westwood,  my  name  is." 

"  Westwood,  ye  say — Westwood !  Och,  the  divil  /are. 
Och,  'tis  as  plain  as  if  ye  had  the  sthrawberry  marks  on 
both  your  left  arrums !  What — an'  ye'll  be  the  little  boy, 
then,  I  seved  the  life  of  years  an'  years  ago!  Sure  ye 
haven't  forgot  the  owld  cahmpeener?  The  son  o'  me 
owld  brother  in  arrums,  Captain  Westwood,  of  The 
Lauras,  Gressford  !  Come  to  me  arrums,  me  boy,  and  let 
me  hug  ye  for  the  sake  of  owld  times  !  Oh,  ye're  as  like 
the  Captain  as  two  pays !  An'  ye  have  been  home,  an' 
seen — an'  how's  the  father  and  the  mother,  now — and — 
and — what's  her  name — the  little  gurl?  Don't  ye  mind 
the  time  when  ye  sat  on  me  knase,  a  little  curly  headed 
rapscallion  as  ye  were,  and  heard  the  sthories  of  a  owld 
cahmpeenin'  Mejor  ?  All  well  at  home,  then,  the  father 
and  the  mother — and — and  th'  little  gurl  ?  Faith,  she'll 
be  a  big  gurl  now  though — like  you've  got  to  be  a  big 
boy?" 

Gerald  shook  his  hand  warmly.  "Of  course  I  re- 
member you,"  he  said.  "  I  felt  sure  I  had  met  you  some- 
where. How  odd  to  come  across  somebody  who  knows 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Gressford,  and  knew  me 
so  long  ago — when  I  was  a  boy !  I'm  going  down  home 
to-morrow." 

"  Then  ye  can  tell  me  friend  the  Captain  that  the  Mejor's 
all  to  the  fore — maybe  that's  something  he'll  like  to  know. 
Not  as  flourishin'  as  Craysus,  ye  can  say  to'm,  but  with  a 
good  bit  of  life  in'm  anyhow.  Ah,  me  dear  boy,  'tis  un- 
grateful bastely  blagyards  men  are — here  I  am,  Mejor 
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Dionysius  Soollivan,  of  Castle  Soollivan,  County  Sligo,  in 
Oireland,  atin'  just  me  bite  of  cowld  mate,  that  ought  to  be 
fayld-marshal :  but  'tis  the  way  o'  the  world ;  Fm  a  owld 
cahmpeener  now,  and  cowld  mutton,  when  'tis  swate  and 
clane,  is  as  good  as  ortolans,  and  I  know'm  both  well. 
There's  nothing  I  haven't  aten  in  my  day,  from  those  bits 
of  beccafico  things  to.  a  slice  out  of  a — well,  a  slice  o'  veal 
I'll  call'm  seem'  'twas  took  out  of  a  calf,  though  what  sort 
of  a  calf  it  was  I  won't  say  before  Miss  Misericorde  here, 
only  I'll  just  hint  t'ye  that  we  was  out  in  an  open  boat  at 
say,  without  a  bite  nor  a  sup  but  just  what  we  was  born 
with.  Lucky  'twas  for  me  I  was  just  the  toughest  owld 
cahmpeener  o'  the  lot,  or  I  wouldn't  be  cutting  Joe's  cowld 
shoulder  now. — But  I'm  afraid  I've  kep'  /  up — Aha,  Joe, 
me  boy — so  ye're  afther  the  kings  and  quanes>" 

The  silent  Frenchman  was  quickly  and  absently  passing 
the  end  of  his  thumb  over  the  edges  of  a  dirty  pack  of 
cards. 

"It  must  make  pass  the  times,"  he  said  solemnly. 
Monsieur  here  loves  the  karti" 

Of  course  Gerald  could  play  kartL  It  is  exactly  the  one 
thing  that  everybody  can  do  better  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  It  would  have  been  ungracious  to  refuse  a 
game  or  two,  and  why  should  he  refuse,  when  in  the 
society  of  his  father's  friend — not  to  speak  of  Firefly  ? 

Firefly,  or  Mis6ric<Mxle  Drouzil,  seemed  to  be  seasoned 
to  late  hours :  she  seated  herself  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  and  began  to  sew  industriously.  Monsieur 
Drouzil  brought  himself  face  to  face  with  his  opponent, 
shuffled  and  cut :  the  Major  placed  himself  immediately 
behind  Gerald,  to  watch  his  game  and  perhaps  to  aid  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  the  Captain  with  his  own  more  ex- 
perienced advice  and  counsel. 

The  Major,  then,  kept  his  eyes  on  Gerald's  cards  :  Gerald 
divided  his  attention  between  the  game  and  the  girl  who 
sat  in  full  view :  Monsieur  Drouzil  attended  also  to  two 
things  at  once — to  his  own  cards,  and  to  the  dull  blue  eye 
of  Major  Sullivan. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Count.   Home ! — Tis  a  word  to  conjure  with ! 
Caspar.  And  oft, 

As  novices  that  use  their  master's  spell 

Backwards  for  forwards,  thinking  thus  to  raise 

A  holy  spirit — so  it  conjures  up 

A  SDirit,  yes — and  holy,  very  holy, 

Jf  cloven  are  the  hoofs  of  holiness. 

Poor  Mrs.  Westwood  !  A  mother  need  not  be  of  a  very 
genial  or  sympathetic  nature  towards  the  world  at  large  in 
order  to  look  forward  with  eager  and  anxious  longing  to 
the  return  home  of  her  only  son  after  an  absence  of  three 
long  years.  She  had  been  running  up  and  down  stairs  all 
day,  saying  sharp  things  to  everybody  as  though  she  were 
ashamed  of  her  joy,  and  killing  her  fattest  calf  for  the  son 
who  was  not  a  prodigal.  The  lad  would  surely  have 
repented  of  listening  to  the  siren  voice  of  Tom  Harris 
had  he  been  able  to  picture  the  disappointment  he  was 
inflicting  upon  the  poor  lady  at  The  Laurels.  But  could 
he  be  supposed  to  picture  the  way  in  which  she,  twenty 
times  in  the  long  day,  read  over  the  last  letter  from  her 
4ear  heroic  and  glorious  boy  in  which  he  assured  her  that, 
so  surely  as  the  Melmouth  coach  passed  the  Black  Prince 
at  Gressford,  he  would  be  home  again  ?  Why — he  would 
only  have  thought — should  anybody  take  the  trouble  to 
read  over  one  of  his  scrawls  twenty  times  ? 

She  had  herself,  with  Julia,  Caroline,  and  Marian,  gone 
to  the  Black  Prince  to  meet  the  coach — and  it  brought  her 
not  even  a  message  from  Gerald.  The  feast  which  she 
had  prepared  had  to  be  thrown  away  upon  her  husband 
and  her  girls,  who  sat  round  the  table  in  silence  while  she 
speculated  upon  a  hundred  horrible  possibilities.    Now  the 
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Lapwing  must  have  gone  down  in  harbour — now  it  had 
been  burned — now  Gerald  had  been  shot  hi  a  mutiny — 
now  he  had  been  capsized  in  a  boat  while  coming  on  shore 
— now  he  had  caught  cold. 

The  next  day  she  went  about  the  house  like  a  martyr, 
and  refused  to  believe  that  because  Gerald  had  not  come 
yesterday  he  could  possibly  come  to-day.  But  she  did  not 
neglect  a  single  one  of  her  duties,  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  out  with  Marian  to  the  school. 

It  was  while  she  was  gone  that  a  girl,  walking  alone  in 
the  shrubbery,  exclaimed  aloud  to  herself — 

"  It  is  a  shame  !  " 

Major  Sullivan  had  been  right  in  his  conjecture  that  the 
little  girl  was  a  little  girl  no  longer.  She,  whose  strong 
life  had  revelled  in  the  free  exercise  of  growing  limbs  in 
the  open  air,  had  shot  up  into  a  young  woman  taller  than 
the  majority  of  girls,  with  an  appearance  of  full  health 
and  strength  that  spoke  well  for  the  air  of  Gressford  St. 
Mary.  Her  complexion  and  eyes  were  dark  ;  her  features 
rather  boldly,  but  symmetrically  formed,  and  her  carriage 
erect,  free,  and  unrestrained.  But  there  was  nothing 
unfeminine,  or  even  ungirlish,  about  her — it  was  only  that 
she  was  less  akin  to  Celia  than  to  Rosalind.  Nobody 
would  have  styled  her  pretty — so  delicate  a  word  would 
have  sounded  like  an  insult  to  one  of  her  queenly 
presence;  but  beautiful  she  would  have  been  called  by 
mbst,  and  royally  handsome  by  all — by  all,  at  least,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  admire  what  Nature  gives  to  the  world 
when  in  one  of  her  grander  and  ampler  moods.  Little 
sympathy  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  heroines  who  are 
not  content,  like  unpretending  violets,  to  blossom  in  the 
shade,  to  develop  slowly,  and  to  steal  into  the  heart 
unawares :  the  regal  order  of  beauty  has  become  synony- 
mous with  ungentleness  and  with  the  will  and  power  to 
lead  souls  astray.  The  full,  rich  damask  rose  has  been 
dethroned  :  and  yet  her  life  is  not  without  perfume,  and 
she  was  once  thought  the  empress  of  flowers.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  Olympia  may  prove  to  be,  let  her  not  be 
condemned  off-hand  because  she  resembles  neither  violet 
nor  lily,  but  a  royal  rose.  Whether  she  prove  good  or  ill, 
wise  or  foolish,  this  is  the  history  of  Olympia,  whose 
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footsteps  we  must  henceforth  follow  through  sunshine, 
cloud,  and  rain,  so  far  as  it  may  please  the  Fates,  to  whom 
even  the  most  stubborn  story-teller  must  bow  when  once 
his  children  have  taken  to  act  and  think  for  themselves  and 
to  move  independently  of  his  wish  and  will. 

At  present  it  is  through  rain,  or  at  least  under  the  pre- 
sage thereof,  to  judge  from  the  cloud  upon  her  brow. 
Still,  it  was  hardly  natural  that  a  strong  and  healthy  girl 
should  look  quite  so  gloomy,  not  to  say  angry,  because  a 
boy  cousin  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years  had  postponed 
his  arrival  a  day.  It  could  not  have  been  a  case  of  more 
than  cousinly  love,  for  in  that  case  she  must  have  com- 
menced a  fancy  for  a  boy,  who  was  almost  a  younger 
brother  to  her,  when  he  was  at  the  very  unattractive  age 
of  fifteen  and  she  at  least  three  or  four  years  older — which 
would  have  been  absurd.  She  was  surely  too  old  to  be 
vexed  any  longer  because  she  had  a  warm  brown  skin  and 
dark  flashing  eyes.  If  she  could  have  seen  them  she 
.would  more  likely  have  been  vain  than  ashamed  when  she 
exclaimed — 

"It  is  a  shame! — ah,  Uncle  John!"  A  turn  in  the 
path  had  brought  her  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  hus- 
band of  the  mistress  of  The  Laurels. 

"What  is  a  shame,  my  dear?"  asked  Captain  West- 
wood,  with  whom  the  ten  years  had  agreed  pretty  well. 
"  What  is  a  shame  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Nothing  one  ought  to  care  about,  I 
suppose — but  I  do  care." 

The  Captain  whistled  softly.  "  Well,  never  mind,  my 
dear.    I  dare  say  it'll  come  all  right  in  the  end." 

She  suddenly  smiled,  almost  radiantly.  "  Why  you  don't 
know  what  it  is,  Uncle  John !  Yes — but  I  don't  care," 
she  went  on,  "about  things  coming  right  in  the  end — of 
course  everything's  the  same  in  a  hundred  years,  when 
it  matters  to  nobody.    I  want  things  to  be  right  now." 

The  easy-going  and  peace-at-any-price  loving  gentle- 
man was  relieved  by  her  smile.  He  hated  stormy  weather, 
and  it  was  certainly  hard  upon  him  to  get  so  often  what 
he  relished  so  little.  He  patted  his  niece  on  the  shoulder, 
looking  all  round  him  and  up  towards  the  house  furtively, 
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as  if  to  make  sure  that  his  caress  had  not  been  seen. 
"  What  is  it  then,  my  dear  ?   Anything  I  can  do  ?" 

"  Well — no.    It's  been  decided  by  Aunt  Car'line." 

"  H'm  !  By  your  Aunt  Caroline  !  Then  it's  sure  to  be 
right,  and  you  mustn't  say  it's  a  shame,  you  mustn't 
indeed.  You'll  have  to  put  up  with  what  your  aunt  says, 
you  know." 

"  I  know  I  must,  Uncle  John,  and  that's  just  why  I 
call  it  a  shame.  I'm  sure  nobody  can  say  I  don't  obey 
everybody,  as  soon  as  they  look  at  me — yes,  everybody, 
even  you.  At  least,  I  would  if  you  ever  wanted  me  to. 
I'm  to  be  left  at  home  on  Thursday." 

"  Thursday  ?  Why,  we're  all  going  to  Beckfield  ball, 
worse  luck :  I  wish  we  were  going  to  be  left  at  home." 

"  Yes,  what  Aunt  Car'line  means  by  all — she  and  Julia 
and  Carry  and  Molly  and  you,  and  I  suppose  Gerald  when 
he  comes  home — that's  All." 

"Nonsense,  Olympia.    Of  course  you'll  go." 

"  Of  course  I  won't,  though."  She  had  not  forgotten 
all  her  Irishisms,  though  she  had  lost  the  brogue.  "  Un- 
less I  hire  a  gig  at  the  Black  Prince,  and  take  old  Peter 
Pigot  for  my  cavalier.  That  would  be  fun  though — but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  hardly  do.  No — Aunt  Car'line  has 
said  so,  and  sure  her  father  was  a  Mede  and  her  mother 
a  Persian." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear.  Her  father  was  a 
respectable  attorney  at  Taunton.  But  you  have  been 
quarrelling  with  your  aunt  again  ! " 

"My  aunt  has  been  quarrelling  with  me,  you  mean, 
Uncle  John.  Sure  I'm  as  meek  with  her  as  a  lamb.  I 
never  answer  her  a  word :  never.  I've  vowed  I  never 
would,  and  I  never  do.  I  suppose,  though,  that  pro- 
vokes her  at  times — I  know  it  would  me."  She  began 
to  walk  faster,  and  to  speak  more  quickly.  "But  she's 
put  out  just  because  Gerald  didn't  come  home  to  dinner 
yesterday  like  a  good  boy,  though  I've  no  doubt  he  was  safe 
enough,  poor  fellow — I  taught  him  to  fall  on  his  legs  you 
know — and  I  dare  say  he  only  overslept  himself  and  missed 
the  coach  if  the  truth  were  known.  I  told  Aunt  Car'line 
so,  and  she  said  I  had  no  more  feeling  than  a  stone, 
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and  that  when  Gerald  comes  back  from  the  bottom  of 
thesea^or  wherever  she  thinks  he's  got  to,  there  won't 
be  room  in  the  carriage,  and  that  it  would  look  ridiculous 
to  see  her  sailing  into  the  room  at  Beckfield  with  four 
j     girls  tinder  her  wing.    The  idea  of  Aunt  Car* line  sailing — 

itfs  too  absurd!    So  I  only  said"  

'  "  My  dear !  I  thought  you  never  answered  your  Aunt 
Caroline.  And  you  mustn't  speak  disrespectfully :  I  won't 
have  it,  my  dear." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Uncle  John.  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  disrespectful,  I'm  sure — I  was  only  amused  at  the 
notion  of  Aunt  Car'line  sailing." 

"  But  you  must  be  mistaken,  Olympia — you  must  indeed. 
You've  got  a  dress  to  go  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  just  what  you'ld  call  a  dress — but  it  would 
be  so  easy  for  Molly  to  lend  me  one  of  hers,  and  though 
she  isn't  so  tall  by  a  head,  and  has  a  waist  like  a — well, 
not  like  yours,  Uncle  John — there'ld  be  plenty  of  time  to 
get  it  done  somehow." 

"No  dress — no  room  in  the  carriage !  Stuff  and  non- 
sense. I  insist — I  exercise  my  authority.  There  must  be 
room,  and  a  dress  too.  Why,  Olympia,  you'll  be  the 
belle  of  them  all — the  notion  of  leaving  you  behind !" 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mother  of  Julia,  Caroline, 
and  Marian  may  also  have  pondered  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  acting  as  chaperone  to  one  who  might  very 
likely  prove  the  belle  of  her  own  contingent  to  the  ball. 
It  was  to  be  a  grand  affair,  not  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  extended  to  the  whole  county.  The 
great  Earl  of  Wendale,  still  young  and  still  unmarried, 
very  seldom  visited  Beckfield  now,  and,  when  he  did,  it 
was  an  event  in  the  land.  No  wonder  that  a  young  lady 
whose  spirit  had  escaped  the  taming  and  breaking  effect 
of  an  education  at  The  Laurels  thought  the  capricious 
denial  of  such  a  ball,  and  her  first  ball  too,  a  crying 
shame* 

Captain  Westwood  was  inclined  to  think  so  too.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  parish,  as  Peter  Pigot  had  told  Major 
Sullivan,  called  him  a  henpecked  man,  but  this  last  piece 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  his  better  half  to  one  whom  he 
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had  championed  so  far  as  he  had  dared  was  going  rather 
too  far,  and  the  master  of  his  own  house  made  a  brave 
resolve. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  Your  aunt  is  a 
reasonable  woman.    You  shall  go  to  the  ball." 

Hardly  had  the  words  left  his  lips  than  the  two,  who 
were  just  leaving  the  shrubbery  together,  came  full  against 
Mrs.  Westwood  and  Marian  on  their  way  back  from  the 
school. 

"What's  that,  John?"  she  asked  sharply.  "What's 
that  about  the  ball  ?  Some  people  have  very  little  natural 
feeling,  I'm  sure,  to  talk  about  going  to  balls  when  they 
don't  know  what  mayn't  have  happened  to  their  only 
sons." 

"  Oh,  Gerald  will  turn  up  all  right,  my  dear,"  said  the 
Captain  cheerfully.  "  We  know  the  ship's  in,  you  know, 
and  Jack  ashore,  you  know,  my  dear  "  

"  But  I  don't  know.  Gerald  isn't  a  Jack  ashore.  If 
you  mean  he  is  mixing  up  in  low  dissipation,  or  low  com- 
pany, I  can  tell  you  he's  doing  no  such  thing.  If  there's 
one  thing  I  can't  bear  it's  insinuation.  Perhaps  you  don't 
remember  how  little  you  thought  of  it  when  Olympia 
nearly  drowned  him  in  Lyke  Wood  pond ;  but  my  words 
came  true,  though  it's  years  ago  now." 

"But  he's  not  in  my  dangerous  society  now,  Aunt 
Car'line,"  said  Olympia,  who  never  answered  and  was  as 
meek  as  a  lamb.  "And  I  should  think  very  little  of  a 
boy  who  didn't  enjoy  himself  sometimes.  I'm  sure  I 
would,  if  I  was  one." 

"  No  doubt  you  would,  miss.  Such  things  run  in  the 
blood — that  I  can  quite  believe.  No  doubt  a  home  like 
this  is  dull  for  you.  I  declare  everybody  would  be  glad 
to  see  my  boy  brought  home  bleeding  on  a  shutter,  all 
but  me  and  the  girls." 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain  depre- 
catingly.  "All's  well  that  ends  well,  don't  you  know, 
as  they  used  to  say  at  school.  Ah,  he's  got  a  little  spark 
of  poor  Charley  in  him,  has  Gerald — your  poor  father, 
Olympia — he'll  have  his  bit  of  fun,  and  none  the  worse 
for  that,  eh,  Carry  ?" 
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"  John !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westwood. 
"Well,  my  dear?" 

"  John !  When  I  thank  Heaven  day  and  night  on  my 
two  bended  knees  that  Gerald  is  no  more  a  Westwood 
than  I  am — and  you  dare  to  say  he's  the  very  image  of 
your  scapegrace  brother  that  went  for  a  common  soldier 
and  ran  away !" 

"  Aunt  Car'line — you  are  speaking  of  my  father,"  said 
Olympia,  with  a  dangerous  look  in  her  large  black  eyes. 

"  I  know  he's  your  father,  miss :  but  I  know  what  I 
think,  and  what  I  think  I  say.  Therefore,  if  there's  one 
vice  I  detest  worse  than  a  downright  lie,  it's  saying  what 
you  don'-t  mean." 

"  What  makes  you  so  touchy,  Olympia  ?  "  asked  Marian, 
a  rather  nice  looking  girl,  who  resembled  what  her  mother 
must  have  been  when  she,  too,  was  the  nice  looking  girl 
who  fascinated  Alderman  Pender.  "  I'm  sure  mamma's 
bad  enough,  and  now  you  go  making  her  more  so." 

"  I  mean  I  won't  hear  my  father  insulted,"  cried  out 
Olympia  hotly.  "No,  not  by  anybody — that's  what  I 
mean.  It's  wicked,  and  unjust,  and  unkind  to  talk  ill  of 
people  when  they're  dead,  even  if  they're  not  the  saints 
that  none  of  us  are.  Say  what  you  like  of  me,  Aunt 
Car'line,  but  let  my  father  alone." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  miss,  if  it  comes  to  who's  a  saint. 
Nobody  said  you  weren't  Mr.  Charles  Westwood's  child — 
it's  plain  enough,  I'm  sure.  I'm  sure  you've  never  allowed 
me  a  day's  peace  since  your  Uncle  John  compelled  me 
to"  

"  Hush,  hush — there,  there,  Caroline,  my  dear,"  broke 
in  the  poor  Captain  in  an  agony.  "She  doesn't  mean 
what  she  says,  Olympia,  my  dear — you  mustn't  mind — she's 
very  good  to  you,  don't  you  know — there,  Caroline,  my 
dear,  don't  be  cross  with  the  girl — she  means  well,  the 
deuce  she  does,  and  I  shouldn't  have  spoke  of  poor 
Charley.  That's  a  sore  place  with  you,  my  dear,  devilish 
sore.  There,  come,  make  it  up — beg  your  aunt's  pardon, 
and  I  dare  say  she'll  let  you  go  to  the  ball — I'll  stay  at 
home,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room,  and  you  know,  Carry, 
one  of  us  two  old  wall-flowers  will  do  to  look  after  the 
young  ones,  and  as  for  a  dress  "  
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"  No,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "  After  the  insults 
your  niece  has  thought  fit  to  display,  she  shall  have  no 
dress  and  no  permission  from  me.  I  can  forgive,  John, 
but  I  can't  forget,  and  what's  more,  I  wouldn't  if  I  wished 
to." 

"There,  you  see,  Olympia,"  said  the  Captain  with  a 
sigh,  "it  can't  be  helped,  you  see.  I've  insisted  and 
exercised  my  authority,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  of 
course  if  you've  insulted  your  aunt — of  course  that's 
another  pair  of  shoes.  Still,  my  dear,  if  she  begged  your 
pardon,  don't  you  know  "  

"  I  can't  beg  her  pardon,  Uncle  John,"  said  the  meek 
and  docile  Olympia.  "I've  done  nothing  to  beg  her 
pardon  for.  What  would  Aunt  Carbine  have  said  if  Marian 
heard  somebody  insulting  her  father,  and  stood  by  like  a 
stone  image  ?  As  for  the  ball,  I'm  not  to  go,  and  I  won't 
go.  But  my  father  was  a  soldier,  that  much  I  know,  and 
so  he  must  have  been  a  brave  man,  and  a  brave  man  can't 
be  a  bad  one,  that  I'm  sure,  and  he  shan't  be  called  one 
while  I  am  alive." 

She  was  hot,  but  Mrs.  Westwood  was  cold — and, 
between  ice  and  fire,  it  is  not  the  fire  that  wins  the  last 
word. 

"  Your  uncle  seems  determined  I  shan't  put  in  a  word 
t edgeways,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  "  but  that  I'm  used  to. 
I'm  sure  when  I  was  a  girl  I  didn't  fly  in  a  rage  when  my 
elders  and  wisers  didn't  think  I  ought  to  go  to  a  silly  ball. 
If  I  thought  you  were  old  enough  to  think  of  balls  before, 
I  don't  think  so  now.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  cry  about 
a  ball !  Insult  your  father,  indeed — a  black  Sheep,  a  ne'er- 
do-well,  that  your  uncle's  half  foolish  about,  I  believe. 
You  should  be  thankful  that  you  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  well-conducted  home,  and  saved  from  all  sorts  of 
wickedness  and  profanity.  And  therefore  to  talk  of  your 
father  and  my  poor  innocent  boy — that  never  gave  me  an 
hour's  anxiety  since  he  was  born — that's  as  steady  and 
good  as  if  he  was  a  Smith  or  a  Pender,  and  he's  a  Smith 
on  my  side,  thank  Heaven,  and  half  a  Pender  by  marriage 
— and  then  to  insult  me  by  talking  of  your  trumpery  balls 
— when  for  aught  I  know — Ah  ! " 

She  started  round — there  stood  her  stainless  Gerald  at 
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last,  after  all  these  three  long  years  and  this  longer  day,, 
with  his  curly  hair  just  as  of  old,  but  with  eyes  red  and 
swollen — with  a  scratched  forehead — with  a  monstrous 
black  patch  covering  his  left  cheek — altogether  about  as 
disreputable  an  object  as  so  innocent  a  lad  could  well 
contrive  to  look  in  a  trusting  mother's  eyes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Venus  the  mother  is  of  Love, 

And  yet  his  slave  n*ust  be  : 
And  the  trine  Fates  their  father  Jove 

Do  binde  by  their  Decree. 

And  still  the  Parcine  Law  descends, 

As  they  may  rede  that  run — 
The  Father  to  his  Daughter  bends — 

The  Mother  to  her  Son. 

A  meeting  like  this  was  hardly  calculated  to  make  amends 
for  all  the  long  years  of  wandering.  Mrs.  Westwood  had 
expected,  of  course,  to  see  the  very  small  midshipman  of 
three  years  ago,  and  not  this  disreputable  looking  young 
man.  Nor  had  Gerald,  for  his  part,  expected  to  fall  from 
the  coach  into  the  arms  of  a  family  quarrel  on  the  lawn 
of  home. 

His  mother  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  but  he  was  too 
conscious  of  his  plaister  and  too  careful  to  keep  the  right 
side  of  his  face  upwards  to  give  his  return-embrace  a  very 
filial  air.  Then  his  father  shook  his  hand  with  extra 
heartiness,  as  if  to  assure  him  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
they  were  very  jolly  together  all  the  same,  and  his  sister 
gave  him  her  greeting  as  well  as  his  black  patch  allowed. 
And  then  his  eyes  met  those  of  her  whon\  when  they  had 
been  children  together,  he  had  liked  the  best  of  all,  and 
in  whom  he  had  somehow  expected  to  find  a  child  still. 

Yes — that  must  be  his  cousin  Olympia,  his  old  mischief- 
mistress — who  else  could  it  be  ?  And  yet  it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  him  that  she  was  colder  and  slower  in  coming 
to  greet  him  than  the  others  were.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  have  been  embarrassing,  if  not  insulting  to  his 
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manhood,  to  be  hugged  by  this  tall  and  splendid  young 
lady  as  if  he  were  still  a  baby.  Not  that  she  was  embar- 
rassed—she was  only  out  of  temper.  But  then  he  could 
not  know  what  an  uncomfortable  inmate  of  the  family  she 
had  become  while  he  was  away. 

However,  the  quarrel,  if  not  healed,  had  to  be  salved 
over  for  the  present,  and  Gerald  must  be  welcomed  home. 

"  My  dear,  dear  boy ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westwood,  as 
soon  as  she  had  convinced  herself  that  it  was  really  he. 
"  But  why — why  didn't  you  come  yesterday  ?  And,  good 
gracious,  what's  the  matter  with  your  face  ?  I  knew  there 
was  something  wrong,  though  everybody  scorned  me. 
Dear  me,  how  unlucky,  when  we're  going  to  the  Earl's 


"  Oh,  that's  nothing,  mother — only  a  bit  of  a  scratch — 
one  gets  knocked  about  a  bit  at  sea,  you  know.  And  I 
couldn't  get  here  sooner — business — but  what's  the  ball  ? 
If  it's  worth  going  to  I  shall  be  all  right  for  that,  never 
fear." 

"Then  you  did  not  go  down  in  harbour?"  asked 
Olympia,  demurely.    "  Nor  get  burned  in  the  Lapwing  ? 


It  was  scarcely  amiable  to  joke  about  Mrs.  Westwood's 
natural  fears.  Her  aunt  did  not  reply,  but  laid  her  answer 
by  on  an  already  crowded  shelf  in  her  memory,  to  be  pro- 
duced at  a  fitting  time. 

They  were  now  in  the  house,  and  Gerald  was  in  the 
arms  of  Julia  and  Caroline.  He  did  not  know  the  ser- 
vants, for  The  Laurels  was  not  a  house  in  which  servants 
stayed  long.  But  the  hall  was  the  same  as  of  old,  and  the 
hafl  clock,  and  the  chairs  with  the  Westwood  crest,  and 
the  door-mat — in  a  word,  he  was  at  home  again ;  and, 
what  was  no  less  agreeable,  it  was  dinner  time. 

He  was  not  an  ornament  to  the  table,  nor,  sitting  oppo- 
site to  Olympia,  was  he  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  scratched 
and  plaistered  face  that  gave  him  the  air  of  a  wounded 
warrior  in  the  eyes  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  Mrs. 
Westwood  was  even  pleased  that  he  had  not  come  back  to 
her  wholly  unharmed — his  damaged  cheek  not  only  justi- 
fied her  fears  but  promised  her  a  maternal  delight  in 


ball! 
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Nor  shot  in  a  mutiny  ? 
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attending  to  his  cuts  and  scars.  She  was  a  good  mother, 
whatever  else  she  might  be. 

And  thus  his  escapade  would  have  had  no  further  results 
for  the  present  had  not  the  Captain  piqued  himself  upon  a 
clear  and  methodical  mind. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  can't  make  out,  my  boy,"  he  sud- 
denly said  to  Gerald,  d  propos  of  some  highly  exciting 
cock-pit  story  to  which  Olympia  was  listening  with  all  her 
ears  while  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in  strawberries. 
"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  here  when  you  did,  you 
know,  when  the  coach  from  Melmouth  wasn't  due  by  two 
hours  ?  You  must  have  come  by  the  down  coach — and 
how  could  that  be  ?  " 

Gerald  was  taken  aback,  not  being  prepared  with  even 
the  whitest  lie. 

"It's  the  coach  from  London  you  came  with,"  the 
Captain  went  on ;  "  and  I've  been  puzzling  over  it  ever 
since  you  came." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,  sir,"  said  Gerald.  "  Perhaps 
they've  changed  the  time." 

"  No,  no.  You  must  have  come  a  queer  roundabout 
way  from  Portsmouth  if  you  managed  to  come  by  the 
down  coach  to  Gressford." 

"  Well,  I  expect  I  did  come  a  queer  round.  Anyhow, 
here  I  am." 

"  But  I  don't  see  it  at  all.  The  up  coach,  you  see,  that 
goes  by  Melmouth  "  

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  "  how  can  you  worry  the 
poor  boy  with  coaches  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  can  make  out 
which  is  up  and  down  myself,  and  if  I  can't,  there  can't 
be  much  difference  between  'em.  If  3  only  hair-splitting. 
Gerald  don't  mind  what  coach  brings  him  home,  I  dare 
say,  and  if  the  wrong  coach  brought  him  quicker,  I've 
no  patience  with  such  trumpery.  Gerald,  my  dear, 
never  mind  your  father.  He  thinks  he's  very  clever 
about  coaches,  but  I'm  sure  I'm  always  half  afraid  even 
when  he  drives  the  pony-carriage — a  shoe  came  off  only 
the  other  day." 

Gerald  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  his  interrupted 
story,  leaving  his  father  to  calculate,  with  pencil  and 
paper,  by  what  possible  complication  of  routes  and  times 
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one  could  manage  to  arrive  from  one  direction  by  a 
coach  that  came  from  the  other.  But,  before  he  plunged 
again  into  the  cock-pit  story,  something  led  him  to  look 
across  the  table  hurriedly  at  Olympia,  on  whose  face,  to 
his  confusion,  he  cl  ught  a  curious  smile. 

"  I've  got  it ! "  at  las,,  exclaimed  the  Captain  in 
triumph.  "Here  was  your  mistake,  Gerald.  You  must 
have — by  Jove — yes,  that's  it — you  must  have  started 
—confound  the  thing,  I  had  it  so  clear  a  moment 
ago — no,  I  see  —  you  must  have — you  see  the  up 
coach"  

"Then,  as  you've  found  it  all  out,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
irood,  "  you  see  now  I  was  quite  right,  after  all.  Gerald 
must  know  more  about  travelling  than  you  do,  when  he's 
^ust  been  all  round  the  world,  and  in  a  ship  too,  which 
is  more  difficult  than  your  trumpery  English  coaches 
that  go  straight  along  the  roads  that  are  marked  out  for 
them." 

"  That's  just  it,  my  dear,"  the  Captain  began  to  explain. 
M  It's  just  because  anybody  can  understand  them  they 
ought  to  be  so  clear.  And  though  I  had  it  all  just  now, 
Fm  hanged  "  

"  John !  I  wish  you  wouldn't  swear  so.  I'm  sure  Gerald 
hasn't  sworn  once  since  he's  been  at  home,  and  sailors  are 
allowed  to  swear." 

"  Well,  well,  mother,"  said  Gerald  hurriedly,  "  here  I 
am  anyhow.  No  doubt  I  made  no  end  of  blunders.  Just 
you  wait  a  minute — I'm  only  going  to  undo  a  box,  and  I'll 
he  down  again  in  no  time,  if  none  of  you  will  stir  from 
where  you  are." 

"  John — I*  wish  you  wouldn't  worry  the  poor  boy  so," 
began  his  mother  as  soon  as  he  left  the  room.  "And 
just  come  home,  too.  Isn't  he  got  handsome  ?  Isn't 
ne  shot  up  into  a  fine  young  man  ?  You  ought  to  be 
proud  of  him,  and  there  you  sit  and  plague  him  with 
things  you  don't  understand  yourself,  so  how  should  he  ?" 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  he  has  become  quite  good-looking," 
said  Carry. 

"  I  wish,  though,  he'd  come  in  his  uniform,"  said  Julia, 
We  must  make  him  put  it  on." 
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"  He's  grown  out  of  all  knowledge,"  said  Marian.  "  I 
declare  I  shouldn't  have  known  him  if  it  wasn't  for  his 
chin.    His  nose  is  quite  changed." 

"  Nor  would  I,"  said  Olympia.  "  Tis  wonderful  how 
a  big  patch  '11  disguise  a  man — I  don't  think  it's  orna- 
mental myself,  but  maybe  I'm  wrong." 

Some  demon  of  perversity  had  evidently  laid  his  grasp 
upon  her.  She  did  think  him  handsome,  in  spite  of  the 
patch,  but  she  could  not  have  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
admiration  led  by  her  aunt  to  save  her  tongue  from  being 
silenced  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Westwood  added  to  the  gathering  pile  on  the 
shelf,  and,  for  the  moment,  did  not  deign  to  show  that 
she  had  heard.  Gerald  had  come  back  with  his  hands 
full. 

"There,"  he  said,  throwing  his  load  upon  the  table. 
"  I  didn't  write  very  often,  I  know,  but  I  didn't  forget  you 
while  I  was  away. — That's  for  you,  mother — it's  real 
Chinese  work — and  very  curious  indeed." 

What  could  the  young  man  have  been  thinking  of  to 
bring  his  mother  home  an  ivory  cup  and  ball,  of  all  things 
in  the  world  ? 

"  Dear  me  !  Real  Chinese  !  Ah,  I  always  knew  you 
had  a  warm  heart,  my  dear." 

"And  here,  Carry, — here's  a  fan  for  you  that'll  just 
:ome  in  for  the  ball.  And  here's  one  just  like  it  for  Julia 
^nd  another  for  Molly — and  here's  something  for  you, 
father — a  box  of  real  Havanas — a  friend  of  mine,  Tom 
Harris,  helped  me  get  them,  so  they  must  be  good,  as  he's 
the  best  judge  I  know." 

"  And  what's  that,  Gerald,  my  dear  ?  "  aske'd  Mrs.  West- 
wood,  when  the  first  burst  of  thanks  and  admiration  had 
subsided. 

"That"  was  a  parcel  neatly  tied  up  with  string,  com- 
posing the  bulk  of  the  armful. 

"  Oh,  that  ?"  he  said  hurriedly,  "that's  only  something 
I've  got  for  Olympia."  He  had  intended  to  give  it  with 
the  rest,  and  without  any  distinction  of  manner,  but  her 
unexpected  grandeur  and  stand-off  ways  had  already  made 
him  almost  afraid  of  her. 
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"  Oh,  for  Olympia,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood  carelessly,  re- 
lieved to  find  that  he  had  not  ranked  her  with  his  sisters 
in  bringing  her  a  fourth  ivory  fan. 

"  For  me,  Gerald  ?"  asked  Olympia,  with  more  warmth 
in  her  voice.    "  Oh,  let  me  see  it,  please  !" 

"  I  hope  you'll  like  it,"  said  Gerald  doubtfully.  "  Some- 
tow  I  didn't  think  of  you  like  a  girl  that  cared  for  fans." 

"Ah,  you  thought  a  riding  whip,  or  a  whistle,  or  a 
squirt,  or  a  pea-shooter,  or  a  box  of  colours  was  more  in 
my  way,  I  suppose?"  she  asked,  always  doomed  to  be 
told  that  she  was  not  like  other  girls.  "  And  you're  right 
j  too — what  would  I  do  with  a  fan,  that  mustn't  go  to  a 
ball  ?  What  is  it  ?  I  hope  it's  a  whistle,  Gerald,  for  all 
\  it's  so  big — I've  broke  the  one  you  gave  me  before  you 
went  to  sea." 

\  "  Give  me  the  parcel,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  beginning 
\     to  be  uncomfortably  curious. 

But  Gerald  did  not  give  it  to  his  mother.  He  pushed  it 
straight  across  to  Olympia. 

It  was  not  quite  so  manly  a  gift  as  she  had  professed  to 
hope  for.  But  she  was  not  disappointed.  She  unfolded 
from  the  parcel  a  piece  of  magnificent  Indian  stuff,  from 
which  might  be  made  the  most  beautiful  ball-dress  in  the 
world. 

|  "  Oh,  this  is  beautiful ! "  she  exclaimed,  rapturously. 
u  And  this  is  really  for  me  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
haven't  brought  me  the  pumpkin  and  the  glass  slippers 
too  ?    Sure  you're  a  fairy  godmother." 

"  Gerald,  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  with  a  solemn  frown, 
after  carefully  feeling  the  stuff  with  her  fingers,  "  Gerald, 
how  much  did  you  give  for  this  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  isn't  it  all  right,  mother  ?  Never  mind  what  I 
gave — 'twasn't  really  much,  and  I  thought  I  really  couldn't 
go  wrong,  as  a  friend  of  mine,  Tom  Harris,  who  knows  all 
about  everything,  was  told  to  bring  home  something  of 
the  sort  for  one  of  his  women-folk,  and  this  is  some  of 
the  same.    I  hope  I  wasn't  taken  in  ?  " 

"  Gerald — I  insist  on  knowing  what  you  gave." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  mother,"  he  said,  looking  at  Olympia, 
who  was  examining  the  dress  with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her 
eyes.    Mrs.  Westwood  looked  scornful. 
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"It  is  very  stupid  of  Gerald.  What  use  can  a  thing- 
like that  be  to  you  ?  When  can  you  wear  it  ?  Not  in  the 
house  I  suppose — or  out  in  the  wet  fields,  where  you  mostly 
are.  I  think  you  had  better  change  with  Marian.  She 
does  want  a  new  dress,  poor  girl,  and  if  you  want  some- 
thing she  can  give  you  her  old  fan,  now  that  she's-  got  a 
better  one.  Not  that  you  can  want  a  fan  either,  but 
exchange  is  no  robbery,  as  my  poor  dear  father  used  to 
say,  that  was  in  the  law." 

"  Nonsense,  mother,"  broke  in  Gerald,  now  quite  sure 
from  his  former  experience  of  his  mothers  little  ways  that 
he  had  not  been  misled  into  buying  rubbish.  "  Fm  sure  it'll 
look  splendid  on  Olympia,  and  she  can  wear  it  at  the  ball." 

"She's  not  going  to  the  ball,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood 
grimly. 

" Not  going!" 

"No,"  said  Olympia  quietly.  "Fm  not  going.  You 
should  have  waited  till  Aunt  Car'line  and  the  others  were 
gone,  and  then  have  brought  me  the  pumpkin  and  glass 
slippers  and  things. — You're  right,  Aunt  Car'line — 'tis  no 
use  to  me.  You'd  better  have  brought  me  the  whistle, 
Gerald,  or  a  brown  pinafore — so,  Molly,  you  can  take  the 
dress  and  keep  both  your  fans ;  and  if  you  want  to  give  me 
a  keepsake,  Gerald,  you  can  get  me  a  whistle  in  the  village 
— I'll  prize  it  just  as  much,  and  we'll  all  be  pleased." 

"  Then  I'll  just  do  no  such  thing,"  he  said  resolutely. 
"  Mother — why  isn't  Olympia  going  to  the  ball  ? "  He 
began  to  fancy  there  was  something  wrong  at  home,  and 
thought  of  the  hot  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  he  had  seen  on 
the  lawn. 

"  You'd  better  ask  your  father,  Gerald." 

"  Me  ?  "  asked  the  Captain.  "  Well,  you  see,  my  boy, 
Olympia  didn't  behave  quite  nicely  to  your  mother,  you 
know,  and  they  got  on  awkward  ground,  though  it  was  my 
fault  I  own,  about  my  poor  brother  Charley,  so  as  there 
wasn't  room  in  the  carriage,  or  your  mother  thought  not, 
which  is  all  the  same  thing,  don't  you  know  ?  and  as  she 
hadn't  a  dress,  so  "  

"  John  !  how  can  you  distort  things  ?  You  know  I  hate 
distortion.  You  mean  Olympia  insulted  me  grossly  to  my 
own  face,  and  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  I  was  all 
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sorts  of  things,  that  I'm  sure  no  girl  ought  to  think  about, 
much  less  say.  I  can't  help  it  if  you  choose  to  sit  by  and 
take  everybody's  part  against  me ;  but  I  pay  the  rent  of 
this  house,  and  though  your  name's  in  the  lease  I've  always 
understood  houses  belong  to  the  people  that  pay  for 
them ;  therefore,  if  people  mustn't  have  their  own  way  in 
their  own  houses  I  should  like  to  know  where  they  may. 
And  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  carriage  can  hold  more 
than  it's  made  for ;  and  Olympia  isn't  so  light,  I'm  sure, 
that  the  horse  would  go  better  for  her ;  and  she  has  a  right 
to  give  way,  if  anybody  has,  considering  her  situation. 
You  don't  expect  me  to  leave  out  the  girls :  and  sitting 
crumpling  in  our  laps  is  quite  impossible,  as  I  should  have 
thought  even  a  man  would  have  known." 
Gerald  began  to  look  very  grave. 

"  Come,  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  don't  let  anybody  quarrel 
to-day."  i 

"  Quarrel,  Gerald  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Not  me,  I'm 
sure?" 

"  Well,  then,  don't  let  anybody  whatever  you  call  it  on 
my  first  day  at  home.  We'll  all  go.  Room's  a  thing  to 
be  made.  I  should  like  to  hear  anybody  start  such  a  diffi- 
culty aboard  the  Lapwing ;  and  I'm  Captain  here  to-night, 
you  know.  You  and  the  girls  and  my  father  can  go  in  the 
carriage,  and  I'll  get  a  trap  from  Peter  Pigot,  and  drive 
over  Olympia.  And  as  for  a  dress,  why  there  you  are. 
Fm  glad  I  brought  one ;  and  I  dare  say  Molly's  got  a 
dozen  in  her  drawers  upstairs." 

"  Gerald,  my  dear  boy  !  Are  you  mad  ?  How  can  you 
go  driving  all  over  the  place  with  Olympia  ?  It  would  be 
highly  improper,  and  a  thing  I  can't  allow.  And  to  see 
Olympia  sailing  into  Beckfield  with  a  dress  like  that.  The 
idea  ;  a  bit  of  a  child  like  her  !  " 

"  I  assure  you,  Gerald,"  said  Olympia,  "  Aunt  Car'line's 
quite  right.  Molly's  ever  so  much  bigger  and  older  than 
me.  She's  five  feet  two,  and  I  stood  still  at  five  feet  five 
and  a  quarter." 

"  I  abhor  sneering,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood. 

"Then,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  disappointed  face,  "I'll 
drive  over  one  of  the  other  girls,  and  Olympia  shall  go 
with  you." 
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"  Oh,  Gerald  !  take  me !  "  exclaimed  Julia,  Carry,  and 
Marian. 

"  No — none  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "John,  I 
wish  you' Id  interfere.  After  all  that's  happened  Olympia 
can't  go." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I 
was  trying  to  make  a  fit  between  those  confounded  coaches. 
Of  course  as  you  say  so,  my  dear,  she  can't  go — the 
thing's  impossible — quite  so.  I  told  Olympia  so  from  the 
very  first — didn't  I,  Olympia  ?  Never  mind — you  shall  go 
another  time,  I  dare  say.  Turn  and  turn  about — that's 
fair  play." 

Mrs.  Westwood  smiled  triumphantly,  while  Olympia 
opened  her  eyes  at  this  bare-faced  desertion.  "  And  now," 
said  the  former  to  Marian,  "I'm  sure  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  having  the  dress  made  up  for  you,  as  Olympia 
can't  wear  it,  and  it  would  only  be  put  away  in  a  drawer  : 
and  the  way  the  moths  "  

"  Yes,  Molly,"  said  Olympia,  trying  to  seem  not  to  care, 
"  take  the  dress,  please  do.  Gerald  would  have  given  it 
to  you  at  first,  if  he'd  known — wouldn't  you,  Gerald  ?" 

"Indeed  I'ld  have  done  no  such  thing,  though,"  he 
said,  hurt  by  what  he  took  for  indifference  to  his  gift. 
"  But  do  as  you  like  with  your  own." 

Mrs.  Westwood  smiled  again.  Nothing  would  please 
her  more  than  to  see  the  oak  of  discord  grow  up  between 
Gerald  and  Olympia  from  the  acorn  she  had  sown.  Un- 
happily, however,  he  looked  in  his  cousin's  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  though  she  did  not  speak,  the  acorn  withered 
in  the  soil. 

"And  I  hope  you'll  all  enjoy  the  ball,"  he  said. 
"  Olympia — how  shall  we  amuse  our  two  deserted  selves 
while  they're  away  ?" 

"  Gerald ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westwood,  "  what  in  the 
Rame  of  goodness  gracious  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Only  that  if  Olympia  doesn't  go,  mother,  I  don't  go 
either.    That's  all." 

Not  only  did  he  say  it  as  if  he  meant  it,  but  Mrs.  West- 
wood  felt  that  he  meant  it,  which  was  more  to  the  purpose 
still.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  at  that 
moment  she  absolutely  hated  Olympia.    That  she  had  not 
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very  quick  eyes  and  very  strong  feelings  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  from  her  looking  like  an  icicle  and  talking 
like  a  fool.  It  was  bitter  to  be  snubbed  at  her  own  table 
by  her  own  son,  within  a  few  hours  of  his  return  home 
after  three  years'  absence,  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  whom 
she  tolerated  mainly  as  a  grindstone  for  her  tongue  and  as 
an  opponent  worthy  of  her  tongue  when  ground.  More 
bitter  was  it  to  have  to  yield,  even  though  she  was  not 
displeased  to  find  in  her  son  her  master.  She  would  have 
despised  Gerald  a  little  had  he  taken  after  his  easy-going 
father,  over  whom  a  victory  was  no  victory  at  all.  She  had 
found  a  new  world  to  conquer.  But,  for  the  present,  she 
must  temporise  and  let  Gerald  have  his  way.  For  she  had 
her  full  share  of  that  curious  quality  that  some  people  call 
tact  and  others  cunning. 

She  not  only  temporised,  but  tried  to  do  so  graciously, 
and  almost  succeeded. 

"  You  have  a  good  heart,  my  dear  Gerald,"  she  said, 
though  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  a  good  heart 
necessarily  means  a  soft  brain.  "If  you  knew  all  the 
circumstances  you  would  see  things  differently,  but " — and 
she  threw  a  short  look  at  Olympia — "but  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  not  to  explain.  There's  a  time  and  place  for  all 
things,  as  your  poor  first  father,  my  dears,  used  often  to 
say,  and  it  made  him  a  wealthy  man.  He  used  to  call  it 
his  golden  rule,  and  he  hated  procrastination — he  used  to 
call  it  the  thief  of  time. — Well,  then,  I  suppose  one  of 
you  girls  must  stop  at  home  to  let  Olympia  go  to  the  ball, 
if  Gerald  insists  on  it,  though  it's  not  very  brotherly, 
Perhaps  he'll  say  which  it's  to  be." 

"  Oh,  mamma !" 

"Oh,  bosh  and  nonsense,  mother.  Molly,  you  shall 
come  with  me  in  Pigot's  trap,  if  Olympia  mustn't — though 
I'm  hanged  if  I  see  why  —  and  I  suppose  it  doesn't 
take  a  dressmaker  a  year  to  launch  a  gown.  There. 
That's  done." 

"  No,  Gerald,"  said  his  mother  firmly.  "  If  I  give  way 
in  one  thing,  you  must  in  another.  I've  set  my  heart  on 
your  going  with  me  and  the  girls." 

"  Keep  the  dress,  Molly,"  broke  in  Olympia  suddenly. 
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"  And,  Gerald,  you  go  with  Aunt  Caroline.  Moll/11  go  in 
Peter's  trap,  and  I'll  find  her  a  cavalier.*' 

She  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  went  two  stairs  at  a  time 
up  into  Gerald's  room,  where  his  trunk  had  been  emptied 
and  his  clothes  laid  out  upon  the  chairs. 

"  I'll  astonish  Aunt  Caroline  before  I've  done !"  she  said 
to  herself ;  and  then,  as  quickly  as  she  could — and  as  she 
had  done  for  Gerald's  and  her  own  amusement  a  hundred 
times  before  in  the  old  days — dressed  herself  up  artis- 
tically in  the  very  suit  of  dress  clothes  that  he  had  worn 
at  the  Phoenix  the  night  before.  He  being  short  for  his 
sex  and  she  tall  for  hers,  they  fitted  her  as  if  she  had  been 
measured  for  them. 

"There — that'll  astonish  Aunt  Carbine,  if  anything 
will.  Sure,  though,  I  wish  the  things  were  really  my 
own!" 

She  just  ran  into  her  own  room  to  twist  her  hair  closely 
round  her  head  and  to  admire  herself  from  top  to  toe,  and 
then  marched  back  into  the  dining-room.  It  seemed  a 
curious  way  of  astonishing  Aunt  Caroline,  but  some  imp 
of  mischief  was  playing  its  pranks  within  her  and  trying 
to  get  out — anyhow. 

"  There,  Molly,"  she  said,  "  here's  your  cavalier  !  Will 
I  do  ?  I'll  be  the  beau  of  the  ball,  and  not  you,  Gerald, 
with  your  big  patch  under  your  eye."  Even  her  full, 
vibrating  voice,  that  came  from  the  chest  instead  of 
dropping  from  the  lips,  might  pass  for  that  of  a  young 
man  who  was  eccentric  enough  to  speak  unaffectedly 
in  spite  of  the  consciousness  of  a  tenor  voice  for  sing- 
ing. "What  do  you  think  of  your  new  nephew,  Uncle 
John?" 

"Why,  by  Jupiter!  Capital — first-rate,  by  Jove — why, 
you'ld  make  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers  !  Carry,  my 
dear  "— * — 

Gerald  clapped  his  hands.  Then  that  grand  young  lady 
was  really  his  old  Olympia,  after  all. 

But  Mrs.  West  wood  raised  her  eyes  in  stern  horror, 
and,  though  Olympia  had  thought  her  incapable  of 
sailing,  sailed  from  the  room. 

The  Captain  understood  that  silent,  upward  cast  of  her 
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eyes :  and  his  own  fell.  To  see  a  girl  dressed  up  in  boy's- 
clothes  had  exactly  chimed  with  his  own  very  practical 
ideas  of  wit  and  humour,  but  it  was  not  the  first  time  by 
many  that  he  had  been  amused  out  of  season  and  so 
broken  the  late  Alderman  Pender's  golden  rule.  "  There, 
go  with  your  mother,  all  you  girls,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  Olympia  and  all.  I'll  talk  a  bit  with  Gerald ;  and 
Olympia,  my  dear,  Fid  take  those  clothes  off  again  if  I 
were  you.  Your  aunt,  you  see,  has  old-fashioned  notions, 
don't  you  know." 

"And  doesn't  like  trespassers  on  her  own  ground," 
suggested  Olympia  demurely,  looking  down  at  her  knees. 
"All  right,  Uncle  John — I'll  be  a  good  girl  for  five  whole 
minutes,  if  I  can." 

Gerald  rose  to  open  the  door  for  the  girls.  After  three 
years'  absence  one  acts  courteously,  at  least  for  a  day  or 
two,  even  to  sisters  who  have  grown  into  semi-strangers. 
The  three  Miss  Penders  went  out  first,  and  Olympia 
followed  them.  But  she  lingered  at  the  threshold  for 
an  instant  while  the  others  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
drawing-room,  and,  while  her  cousin  was  still  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  threw  both  her  arms  tightly  round  his. 
neck. 

"Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  hurried 
wbi6per  as  she  kissed  him  warmly.    "How  glad  I  am 
you're  back  again — I  won't  care  about  anything  now ! " 
•  Before  he  could  answer  her  she  was  bounding  upstairs- 
— three  steps  at  a  time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Lady.  Echo,  what  giveth  Maidens  best  Address  ? 
Echo.  A  Dress. 

Lady.  And,  of  their  Songs,  which  is  the  best  for  Tune  ? 
Echo.  Fortune. 

Lady.  Whereto  must  trust  poor  Maids  to  reach  to  it  ? 
Echo.  To  Wit. 

Lady.  But  if  they  be  nor  rich  nor  yet  too  Wise  ? 
Echo.  To  Eyes. 


"  There,"  said  Lord  Wendale  to  his  valet,  "  you  can  go 
now.  Do  you  know,  Forsyth,  I  think  I  am  growing  pre- 
maturely old.  I  dread  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels.  I 
feel  a  horrible  temptation  to  sit  down  and  light  a  cigar, 
and  let  my  guests  amuse  themselves  without  me.  I  don't 
know  them,  and  they  don't  know  me.  By  the  way,  my 
good  aunt,  Lady  Anne — who's  to  be  hostess  to-night,  you 
know — said  a  very  odd  thing  to  me  just  before  dinner." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  With  all  respect  for  Lady  Anne, 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  odd  things  much  in  her 
ladyship's  line." 

"  Not  as  a  rule.  But  there  was  a  single-speech  Hamil- 
ton, you  know,  and  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  single-odd- 
thing  Lady  Anne  ?  She  said  she  saw  a  likeness  between 
you  and  me." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  Lady  Anne  indeed.  Yes,  there  is  a 
likeness.  It  is  true  your  lordship's  nose  is  Greek,  while 
mine  is  nondescript;  you  are  tall,  I  am  short;  you  are 
good-looking,  if  you  believe  what  people  say,  I,  if  I  be- 
lieve their  silence,  am  rather  the  other  way.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  man  and 
man." 

"People  see  odd  likenesses  though,  sometimes.  And 
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I  have  a  theory  that  nobody  can  see  a  likeness,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  without  its  being  there." 

"The  likeness  between  man  and  man — nothing  more. 
That's  all,  I  suspect,  that  Lady  Anne  means. — I  suppose 
all  the  county  will  be  here  ?" 

"  I  hope  so.  If  anybody  is  left  out  it  will  be  a  case  of 
the  unbidden  fairy.  I  shall  have  made  an  enemy.  But 
I  haven't  done  with  the  likeness,  old  fellow.  It's  an  odder 
thing  still,  but  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  housekeeper,  who  ought 
to  know,  seeing  that  she  has  been  in  the  family  ever  since 
the  Conquest,  told  Lady  Anne  that  when  she  saw  you  she 
thought  my  grandfather  had  walked  out  of  his  grave." 

"  There  is  more  in  that — it  makes  proper  allowance  for 
age.  So  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  remembers  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  told  Lady  Anne  she  saw  a  likeness  between 
myself  and  your  lordship's  grandfather,  and  Lady  Anne 
was  determined  not  to  be  outdone.  I  see. — Then  all  the 
county  is  to  be  here  ?" 

"What  makes  you  so  anxious  to  see  all  the  county? 
One  county's  much  like  another,  I  suppose." 

"Exactly — just  as  one  old  gentleman  is  very  like 
another  old  gentleman.  So  much  for  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
Lady  Anne.  No — I  care  so  little  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  county,  that  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  my  own 
company  in  my  own  room." 

"  What  ?    No,  indeed  you  won't,  though.    On  the  con-  • 
trary,  I  mean  to  introduce  you  to  everybody — why  you're 
one  of  my  lions,  and  what's  the  good  of  having  a  lion 
unless  he  roars  ?" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  my  lord.  But — when  I  came  to 
Beckfield  as  your  guest,  I  was  never  in  earnest  about  show- 
ing myself  at  the  ball.  You  may  refuse  to  remember 
what  I  am,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Everybody  does  not  agree 
with  you  that  the  path  of  a  felon  should  be  made  easier 
than  that  of  those  who  need  no  aid — and,  from  what  I 
know  of  county  people  and  other  people  too,  they  will  not 
feel  grateful  if  it  gets  abroad  that  they  have  been  asked  to 
meet  one  whom  their  host  knew  to  be  an  ex-convict  from 
Weyport.    You  wish  me  to  be  present  that  I  may  not  feel 
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hurt.  It  is  just  because  I  appreciate  your  delicacy  that  I 
would  rather  be  alone." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Lord  Wendale.  "  How  should 
•anybody  know  ?  And  what  would  it  matter  if  all  the  county 
knew?  I'll  introduce  them  to  whom  I  please — the  idea 
of  a  man  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  gaol 
being  ashamed  to  meet  those  who  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  escape  getting  their  deserts — preposterous !  You  nrnsi 
show  yourself,  Forsyth,  unless  you  want  to  offend  me — I 
suppose  you're  not  shy  for  fear  somebody  else  should 
take  you  for  my  long-lost  uncle  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all,"  answered  Forsyth  very  quickly. 
""Very  well,  then — as  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  show 
myself,  though  I  won't  promise  to  roar." 

"  Come  on,  then — I  have  heard  carriage  wheels.  I 
wish  we  could  change  places,  Forsyth,  you  and  I — that 
you  were  Lord  Wendale,  and  that  I  could  be  what  Nature 
meant  me  for — a  real  painter,  a  real  musician,  a  real  any- 
thing— even  a  real  M.P.  By  Jove,  Forsyth,  I've  a  good 
mind  to  introduce  you  as  that  real  long-lost  uncle  of  mine 
come  back  from  the  grave,  and  become  plain  Arthur 
•Calmont,  with  my  way  to  make  in  the  world." 

Forsyth  looked  at  him  sharply:  but  it  was  in  his  usual 
•composed  tone  that  he  answered — 

"  Ah,  Lord  Wendale,  it  is  very  easy  to  wish  for  the  im- 
possible.  Wait  till  you  are  tried." 

"  On  my  honour  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  want  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle — to  have  to  carve  my  own  path — 
plain  Arthur  Calmont,  with  two  good  lives  at  least  between 
me  and  this  confounded  title  "  

"  With  plenty  of  small  change  to  grease  the  wheels  with, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  coronet  at  the  end  to  rest  your  head 
in  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ache  "  

"  You  are  a  miserable  cynic — you  know  nothing  of  the 
^burdens  I  have  to  bear.  I  would  lay  them  down  to- 
morrow gladly,  and  be  independent  of  everything  and 
everybody  but  my  own  hands.  Confound  that  fellow  of 
mine — he's  out  of  the  way  again.  I  wonder  what  he 
thinks  I  keep  him  for.  Forsyth,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
just  reach  me  that  pair  of  gloves,  if  you  don't  mind." 
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The  old  painter  shrugged  his  shoulders,  handed  his 
patron  the  gloves,  and  followed  him  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible  into  the  reception-room. 

Mrs.  Westwood  was  the  soul  of  punctuality.  It  was  her 
carriage  wheels  that  had  struck  upon  Lord  Wendale's  ear. 
Gerald  had  insisted  so  resolutely  that  either  Olympia 
should  go  to  the  ball  or  that  he  would  stay  at  home,  that 
his  mother,  who  would  have  given  way  to  nobody  else,  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Indian  stuff, 
one  of  the  many  external  causes  of  the  still  unended 
warfare,  was  made  up  into  a  dress  for  Olympia  just  in  time. 
Her  aunt,  indeed,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  plots  and 
devices,  had  done  her  best  to  make  the  result  as  unfashion- 
able and  as  unbecoming  as  possible.  But  she  did  not  meet 
with  her  reward. 

"By  George,  Olympia!"  exclaimed  Gerald,  as  she 
followed  his  sisters  down  stairs  in  her  Indian  silk,  "  you 
look  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba !  " 

This  might  or  might  not  be  praise :  but  Mrs.  Westwood 
sharply  told  him  not  to  be  profane.  Olympia  smiled 
graciously  upon  the  first  compliment  that  had  ever  been 
paid  her  since  she  wa6  born. 

The  party  from  The  Laurels  arrived  at  Beckfield  almost 
too  early :  the  Captain  had  been  the  only  drag  upon  their 
united  eagerness,  but  he  had  been  forced  to  do  without 
his  cigar,  and  was  ready  in  uncomfortably  good  time. 
.  Having  marshalled  her  troop  of  seven — herself,  her  three 
daughters,  her  son,  her  husband,  and  her  husband's  niece 
—over  their  coffee,  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective  entry 
into  the  reception-room,  she  took  the  Captain's  arm,  gave 
Carry  to  Gerald,  and  placed  the  three  other  girls  to  bring 
up  the  rear.  In  this  order  they  were  received  by  Lady 
Anne  Calmont,  who  acted  as  hostess  for  the  occasion :  and 
thus  Olympia  found  herself  all  at  once  admitted  into 
what  she  firmly  believed  to  be  the  great  world  of  her 
dreams. 

•  Lord  Wendale  glanced  at  the  new  arrivals,  came  for- 
ward, and  shook  the  Captain  by  the  hand.  Mrs.  Westwood 
made  the  profoundest  of  curtseys — she  and  her  girls,  for 
an  instant,  were  a  bed  of  bulrushes  over  which  a  wave 
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of  wind  is  in  the  act  of  passing,  as  they  bent  and  rose 
up  again  almost  in  unison.  Olympia  was  a  little  late,  as 
if  she  had  been  the  least  pliable  of  the  reeds ;  but  it  was 
from  no  want  of  deference  to  the  owner  of  so  many 
chandeliers.  She  was  almost  startled  to  find  that  a  real 
live  Earl  should  so  singularly  confirm  her  theories  by  his 
evident  superiority  to  men  who,  like  Uncle  John,  Peter 
Pigot,  and  Farmer  Holmes,  were  made  of  common  clay. 
He  was  not  only  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room,  but 
the  first  really  handsome  man  whom  she  had  ever  seen. 
Out  of  books  she  had  hardly  dared  to  believe  that  there 
were  such  men — and  behold,  the  descriptions  of  romance 
heroes  were  true.  She  felt  also  that  his  eyes  singled  her 
out  from  her  party  for  at  least  a  moment ;  and  his  look 
made  her  half  proud  and  more  than  half  shy. 

How  could  Lord  Wendale,  with  his  hereditary  and  cul- 
tivated feeling  for  form  and  colour,  fail  to  be  struck  at 
once  by  the  strange  and  unknown  beauty  whom  he  had 
unconsciously  invited  to  Beckfield  ?  But  he  was  struck 
by  something  more.  He  was  too  much  occupied  to  attend 
to  the  Westwood  family  for  more  than  an  instant,  but 
Olympia  saw  him,  on  his  way  from  one  group  to  another, 
stop  and  speak  to  a  plain-looking  elderly  gentleman  who 
was  standing  by  himself  and  turning  over  a  portfolio  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Of  course  she  did  not  hear  him  say, 
in  a  half  whisper — 

"  I  seem  haunted  by  likenesses  to-day,  Forsyth.  Just 
look  round  and  tell  me  if  you  don't  see  one  face  you 
know." 

She  saw  the  elderly  gentleman  with  the  plain  face  look 
round  until  his  eyes  caught  her  own. 

"Ah!"  he  said  with  a  start,  immediately  suppressed. 
"  You  are  right  this  time.  She  is  in  a  ball  dress  and  a 
few  years  older — but  it  is  she — my  Dryad,  and  no  other. 
There  are  not  two  faces  like  that  in  the  world.  And,  in 
that  case,  she  is  a  Miss  Westwood." 

"  If  I  introduce  you  presently  will  you  find  out  some- 
thing more  about  her  than  her  name  ?  By  Jove,  you  have 
kept  your  knowledge  dark — I  didn't  know  there  was  a  gir! 
like  that  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Beckfield.    To  think 
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of  her  coming  with  people  like  the  Westwoods !  Just  find 
out  something  about  her  and  let  me  know — I  can't  stay 
talking  now." 

Olympia,  by  this  time,  was  safely  seated  in  a  corner 
with  the  Miss  Penders  under  Mrs.  Westwood' s  wing.  The 
Captain  had  found  a  Sessions  acquaintance,  and  Gerald 
was  hanging  about  in  a  doorway.  His  eyes  were  on 
Olympia,  while  hers  followed  the  Earl  as  he  became  the 
centre  of  group  after  group  in  turn.  The  three  other  girls 
were  mentally  calculating  their  chances  of  filling  their 
programmes,  and  bewailing  their  lamentable  lack  of 
acquaintance.  But  she  found  quite  enough  to  fill  her 
mind  and  absorb  her  attention  in  merely  looking  about 
her  and,  from  that  unwonted  atmosphere  of  light  and 
colour,  weaving  unconscious  romances  in  the  loom  of  her 
inexperienced  imagination. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  music  flowed  from  the  ball- 
room, into  which  the  reception-room  opened.  Even  upoh 
a  common  waltz  tune,  though  ground  on  a  street  organ,  a 
willing  soul  may  find  aerial  support  for  its  wings :  and,  in 
a  moment,  all  impossibilities  seemed  to  grow  possible  to 
the  girl  who  had  never  heard  any  music  in  her  life  but 

Julia's  pieces  and  the  church  organ,  and  who  had  never 
>een  to  a  ball  before.  To  sit  among  lights  and  perfumes 
and  waves  of  sound  was  enough,  without  thinking  of 
partners.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  all  these  people 
must  think  and  feel  like  her,  and  thought,  with  more  of 
sympathy  than  envy,  what  a  rush  of  bewildering  joy  life 
must  be  for  them. 

She  was  thus  absorbed  in  her  rainbow  dream  when  the 
elderly  gentleman  whom  she  had  seen  speaking  with  the 
master  of  all  these  wonders  came  across  from  his  portfolio 
in  the  corner  and  brought  to  the  Westwood  family  a 
breath,  though  slight  enough,  of  the  higher  atmosphere 
through  which  the  host  himself  was  moving. 

"  Mrs.  Westwood,  if  I  am  not  wrong  ? "  he  asked  in 
his  very  driest  tone.  "I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten  me 
long  ago,  but  I  have  certainly  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  once  before." 

Olympia  never  forgot  any  of  her  own  adventures.  The 
sound  Of  his  voice  at  once  recalled  to  her  mind  the  "What 
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is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  that  had  so  brusquely  interrupted 
her  sublime  agony  by  Lyke  Wood  pond.  But  Mrs.  West- 
wood's  memory  was  not  so  retentive.  The  stranger  might 
be  a  Duke  for  aught  she  knew,  and  she  put  on  the  best  of 
her  smiles. 

"  I  have  such  a  bad  memory  for  faces,"  she  began.  "  It 
is  a  family  failing.    But  I'm  sure  I'm  delighted  "  

"  You  don't  remember  me,  then  ?  There  is  no  change 
in  you — though  I  think  I  see  somebody  here  who  has 
grown  tall  enough  to  remind  me  that  time  has  not  stood 
still  with  me.  Do  you  remember  one  evening  when  a 
little  girl  was  brought  home  crying  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course !  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  so- 
much  trouble,  I'm  sure.    If  I'd  only  known  you  were 

staying  at  Beckfield  "  She  was  not  pleased  to  remember 

that  she  had  not  been  too  polite  to  one  who  had  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  Earl's  friends. 

"  But  I  was  not  staying  at  Beckfield.  I  was  a  guest  of 
my  good  friend  Peter  Pigot,  at  the  Black  Prince.  So- 
you  are  really  that  little  girl,  Miss  Westwood  ?  And  sx> 
you  took  my  advice,  and  did  not  run  away  to  sea  ?  You 
see  I  remember  you  as  if  it  were  a  century  ago,  while  I 
daresay  you  have  forgotten  me  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

"  Indeed,  I  haven't  though,"  said  Olympia  for  herself* 
though,  for  the  first  time,  feeling  what  it  means  to  be  shy. 
"  Things  don't  happen  so  often  that  I  forget  them  when 
they  do." 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  then,  Miss  Westwood* 
Happy  is  the  nation  "  

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  think  so  at  all !  I'd  like  to  spend  all 
my  life  like  now." 

"What — in  sitting  still  in  a  ball-room  talking  to  old 
gentlemen  ?    I  congratulate  myself  then." 

"  No — I  mean  in  a  crowd — it  is  like  being  some  one  in 
a  new  book — it  is  like  "  

"  Like  watching  a  lot  of  sheep  jumping  over  a 
hurdle?" 

"No,  indeed — you  don't  know  much  about  sheep  if 
you  think  one's  really  like  another,  though  they  look 
so." 

"Olympia I"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.    "Don't  talk  such 
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nonsense,  pray.  What  do  you  know  about  such  things  ? 
One  would  think  Captain  Westwood  was  a  butcher." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs.  Westwood,"  said  Forsyth, 
turning  to  her  politely.  "  You  would  say  that  all  men, 
added  together,  make  up  but  one  Adam,  and  all  women 
but  one  Eve.  There  are  no  more  people  in  a  ball-room 
than  there  were  in  Paradise." 

Forsyth  did  not  make  a  good  impression  upon  the 
Westwood  family.  Not  much  had  been  said,  but  he  had 
provoked  Mrs.  Westwood  by  taking  notice  of  Olympia, 
and  Olympia  by  seeming,  as  she  thought,  to  be  laughing 
at  her  and  treating  her  as  a  child. 

"  I  never  could  understand  the  pleasures  of  Paradise," 
she  said  perversely,  thinking  of  The  Laurels.  "  If  I  had 
been  Eve  I  should  have  done  just  like  she  did,  only  to  see 
something  of  the  world." 

Mrs:  Westwood  looked  from  Forsyth  to  Olympia  and 
back  again  in  dismay. 

"  Olympia !  What  will  people  think  of  you  ?  I  am 
sure  you  never  got  such  ideas  from  me."  She  threw  in 
a  frown  with  one  side  of  her  face,  as  if  to  add  an  inter- 
pretation to  her  remonstrance,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
don't  make  an  exhibition  of  your  ignorant  profanity." 
Forsyth  included  both  in  a  half-smile,  in  which  Mrs. 
Westwood  chose  to  read  disgust,  and  Olympia  astonish- 
ment at  her  daring  heterodoxy.  It  pleased  her  to  think 
that  she  had  both  shocked  her  aunt  and  made  somebody 
stare  at  her. 

"  You  are  thinking,"  he  said  very  quietly  indeed,  "  of  a 
sort  of  paradise  from  which  it  is  no  doubt  best  to  escape 
in  time.  I  was  thinking  of  the  paradise  of  a  simple  life 
and  quiet  mind." 

"  I  hate  simple  lives  and  quiet  minds ! "  said  the 
debutante,  determined  to  press  her  supposed  advantage, 
and  not  guessing  that  to  draw  her  out  might  be  the  very 
object  of  him  whom  she  thought  she  was  shocking  and 
bewildering.  "It  is  tantalising  to  read  of  what  people 
have  done  when  they  had  the  chance  and  then  to  compare 
one's  own  life  with  theirs.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in 
the  middle  of  rebellions  and  persecutions.   What  would 
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Joan  of  Arc  have  been  if  she  had  lived  in  simple  times 
and  had  a  quiet  mind  ?  " 

Forsyth  half  smiled  again  at  this  very  un-ball-room-like 
small  talk  from  the  seemingly  self-complacent  height  for 
which  she  felt  inclined  to  detest  him. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  answered,  "  do  you  think 
that  greatness  lies  in  doing  great  things  by  chance  or  in 
the  capacity  for  doing  them  when  the  chance  comes  ? 
Joan  of  Arc,  if  she  is  your  model,  would  have  been  a 
better  shepherdess  and  no  less  a  heroine  if  she  had  lived 
in  this  peaceful  village  of  yours." 

"No — she  would  have  been  a  wretched  shepherdess. 
I've  no  doubt  hers  were  the  worst  kept  sheep  in  all  France 
before  her  time  came.  She'ld  have  been  always  longing 
for  a  wider  world,  and  perhaps  have  done  what  was  wrong 
rather  than  have  minded  sheep  all  her  days.  I  suppose  if 
Joan  of  Arc  is  my  heroine,  your  hero's  a  Quaker." 

"  I  have  no  hero,  Miss  Westwood,  and  no  heroine." 

By  this  time  the  three  Miss  Penders  had  all  found  part- 
ners. That  Olympia  had  not  was  not  owing  to  any  want 
of  unknown  admirers,  for  so  beautiful  a  stranger  could  not 
fail  to  attract  all  eyes  in  the  room.  But  her  aunt,  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  least,  knew  how  to  protect  her  own.  How 
such  things  are  managed  ckaperones,  who  never  reveal  their 
secrets,  will  understand.  She  was  a  poor  diplomatist,  but 
an  excellent  tactician. 

But  Gerald,  from  his  doorway,  saw  the  state  of  things : 
and,  though  he  did  not  recognise  his  mother's  hand  in  the 
affair,  he  was  not  going  to  let  Olympia  sit  out  longer  than 
need  be.  Indeed  he  was  not  ill  pleased  to  see  her  in  such 
a  forlorn  condition  as  to  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  the 
conversation  of  the  most  unattractive  man  in  the  room  ;  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  claiming  for  his  partner  the 
belle  of  the  whole  ball. 

"  I  say,  Olympia,"  he  said,  coming  up  and  interrupting 
the  conversation  without  compunction,  "will  you  try  a 
waltz  with  me  ?  I  can  pull  you  through  somehow,  I  dare 
say.    Shall  we  do  this  one  ?  " 

"  Gerald,"  began  Mrs.  Westwood,  who  knew  the  effect 
of  ball-room  air  upon  incipient  flirtations,  "don't  you 
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think  you'd  better  ask  somebody  else  ?  It's  nonsense  to 
come  to  a  ball  to  dance  with  your  own  cousin." 

That  was  enough  for  Olympia,  though  she  would  have 
preferred  to  scare  the  old  gentleman  with  her  heroes  and 
heroines  a  little  while  longer.  She  could  not  waltz,  but 
that  did  not  matter  with  Gerald,  and,  to  vex  her  aunt,  she 
would  even  have  plunged  into  the  Lancers.  She  rose  up 
at  once  to  take  Gerald's  arm.  Forsyth  watched  her  with 
another  smile,  but  it  was  -a  sad  one ;  and  something  in 
Gerald's  manner,  as  he  looked  from  the  boy  to  the  girl, 
made  him  murmur — 

"  Poor  young  man ! " 

In  another  moment  the  two  would  have  been  lost  among 
the  dancers  when,  before  she  had  taken  her  partner's  arm, 
another  young  man  came  up  and,  looking  at  Forsyth  for 
an  instant,  said — 

"  Pray  honour  me  with  a  turn  or  two,  Miss  Westwood,  if 
you  are  not  engaged." 

Mrs.  Westwood  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  or  ears. 
The  Earl  himself  had  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  Olympia.  It  might  be  natural  that  a  courteous 
host  should  not  suffer  a  girl  under  his  roof  to  sit  out  alone, 
but  it  was  too  bitter  to  think  that,  when  they  all  got  home, 
it  would  be  Olympia  that  had  danced  with  the  Earl.  She 
must  do  something  to  prevent  this  scandal,  though  in  all 
other  things  Lord  Wendale's  word  would  have  been  her 
law. 

"  This  is  not  Miss  Westwood,  my  lord,"  she  said  blandly, 
as  if  assuming  that  the  intended  honour  was  meant  for  the 
family  in  the  person  of  its  proper  representative.  "  This 
is  Captain  Westwood's  niece,  who  has  never  been  out 
before.  Indeed,  she  never  dances.  Do  you,  Olympia  ?  " 
she  asked  with  a  meaning  look.  "  My  own  girls  are  excel- 
lent waltzers,  but  Olympia  never  cared  for  dancing." 

But  Olympia  thought,  "  This  is  really  like  Cinderella !  " 
and  in  the  thought  she  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the 
fairy  godmother — her  cousin  Gerald — without  whom  she 
would  never  have  been  at  this  wonderful  ball  at  all.  It 
was  he  who  had  given  her  the  very  dress  she  wore,  and 
now,  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  romance  hero, 
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he  faded  from  her  sight  even  while  his  hand  still  touched 
her  arm. 

"  Olympia !  *  he  began  to  plead  in  a  whisper. 

"  Indeed,  but  I  do  like  dancing  though,  Aunt  Caroline. 
Gerald,  you  shall  have  the  next,  if  you  care." 

Gerald  did  care  ;  but  it  was  this  dance  he  cared  for,  not 
for  the  next  or  the  next  dozen.  He  was  only  her  old  play- 
mate, of  course,  who  ought  to  have  surrendered  her  wil- 
lingly, and  have  taken  pity  on  some  other  forlorn  damsel ; 
but  he  sat  down  by  his  mother,  who  felt  as  cross  as  he. 

"  Aren't  you  dancing,  Gerald  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  mother ;  I  haven't  got  a  partner,  and  it  isn't  my 
way  to  take  other  people's.  I  say,  mother,  of  all  the 
affected  fools  I  ever  saw  I  think  Lord  Wendale  looks  about 
the  biggest.  How  you  all  can  think  such  a  lot  of  a  barber's 
block  I'm  hanged  if  I  know.  I  should  like  to  see  him 
aboard  the  Lapwing!  I  wonder  how  long  he  takes  to  curl 
his  hair?" 

"  Hush,  for  goodness  sake,  Gerald !  He's  a  most  aris- 
tocratic young  man,  and  I've  no  doubt  his  hair  curls  quite 
naturally.  But  I'm  ashamed  of  Olympia  to-night.  I  de- 
clare I  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  when  she  was 
going  on  about  Adam  and  Eve.  Wherever  she  gets  such 
ideas  goodness  knows.  One  would  think  she  only  came 
to  disgrace  us  all ;  and  she  only  a  sort  of  charity  girl,  if 
Lord  Wendale  knew.  She's  getting  a  regular  man's 
woman,  as  I  call  it ;  and  men's  women  I  can't  abide." 

Gerald  coloured  up,  but  only  answered,  "  It's  better  to 
be  a  man's  woman,  though,  than  a  woman's  man,  like 
that  barber's  block  fellow !  I  hate  women's  men — they're 
always  prigs  and  fools." 

If  he  had  but  known  in  what  dilemma  Olympia's  faith- 
lessness had  placed  her  he  would  have  been  consoled. 
Nature  is  a  bad  dancing  mistress,  and  she  had  known  no 
other.  Impulse  had  made  her  rashly  bold ;  but  when  she 
took  her  place  in  the  circle  with  her  partner  she  felt  like 
anything  but  a  heroine.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  emotion  when 
the  volunteer  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  begins  to  feel  his 
fingers  tingle  with  the  courage  that  is  oozing  out  of  them. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  about  to  disgrace  herself 
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publicly  before  the  whole  ball-room,  and  bitterly  repented 
of  her  disobedience  to  Aunt  Caroline. 

But  her  luck  was  not  doomed  to  desert  her  even  now. 
Fortune  helps  the  bold,  but  for  the  over-bold  she  sets  no 
stint  to  her  favours.  Lord  Wendale  was  an  admirable 
dancer — so  excellent  that  he  could  tell  by  instinct,  and  at 
the  first  touch,  whether  his  partner  was  one  to  do  him 
justice.  In  such  matters  he  had  a  woman's  tact  and  an 
artist's  hand.  So  he  let  half  a  dozen  couples  start  before 
them,  and  then  said — 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  waltzing,  Miss  Westwood?  I 
confess  that  I  am  not — at  least  in  a  crowd.  What  do  you 
say  to  our  making  a  rather  more  quiet  tour  than  round 
and  round  in  a  square  yard  ?  There  is  something  I  want 
you  to  see.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  known  each  other 
for  years — that  the  moment  you  came  into  the  room  I 
recognised  you  for  an  old  and  dear  friend  ?" 

Olympia  drew  a  grateful  sigh  for  her  release,  and 
opened  her  eyes  widely.  "I  don't  care  for  dancing 
either — in  a  crowd.  But  what  can  you  mean  by  our 
being  friends?" 

"  That's  my  secret !    But  it  shall  be  revealed.  Come — 

nobody  will  miss  us  for  a  minute "  And  Gerald,  who 

had  placed  himself  where  he  might  make  himself  as 
miserable  as  possible  by  seeing  Olympia's  waist  encir- 
cled by  the  arm  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinguished 
man  in  the  room,  was  deprived  of  even  this  sorry  apology 
for  comfort.  The  two  disappeared  together  from  the 
room,  as  though  the  Earl  had  deliberately  engaged  her 
not  for  a  dance  but  for  a  flirtation. 

It  was  quite  possible.  Lord  Wendale,  as  host,  had  to 
talk  to  too  many  people  not  to  make  the  most  of  what 
might  be  his  only  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  guests.  The  curtained 
doorway  through  which  he  led  her  opened  at  once  into  a 
branch  of  the  long  picture  gallery  that  was  the  true  glory 
of  Beckfield.  There  had  not  been  a  Calmont  for  many 
generations  without  the  taste  for  art  that  had  culminated 
in  the  present  Earl. 

This  long  gallery,  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  hung  on 
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cither  side  with  glimpses  into  a  hundred  new  worlds  at 
once,  filled  Olympia  with  nothing  less  than  awe.  This 
was  even  better  than  the  ball.  Lord  Wendale,  watching 
her  attentively,  saw  her  wonderful  eyes  light  up  when  they 
looked  down  the  vista  of  art  treasures — if  she  had  tried  to 
*  please  him  she  could  not  have  found  a  better  way. 

"You  care  for  pictures,  I  can  see,"  he  said,  "if  you 
don't  care  for  waltzing.  There  is  a  second  sympathy  with 
us  already.  But  I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  gallery  often 
before?" 

"  No — never." 

"  Never  ?  Impossible — when  you  live  so  near !  But 
that  is  my  fault,  I'm  afraid,  and  must  be  mended.  Are  you 
a  painter  ?" 

"  No— not  at  all." 

"  Then  you  are  likely  to  be  the  better  critic.  I  am  no 
painter,  but  I  know  what  others  can  and  can't  do.  I  was 
sure  that  eyes  like  yours,  Miss  Westwood,  were  made  to 
admire  as  well  as — as — to  be  admired.  There — it  would 
out,  though  it  sounds  horribly  like  a  compliment.  I  wish 
I  could  take  you  through  my  pictures  now,  but  your 
mother"  

"  Mrs.  Westwood  is  my  aunt."  This  was  a  point  on 
which  she  would  admit  of  no  inaccuracy. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  thought  Lord  Wendale.  "  I  was 
wondering  how  roses  should  grow  on  crabsticks.  Your 
aunt,  then,  must  bring  you  over — and  your  sisters,  or 
cousins,  or  whoever  they  are,  of  course — some  day  before 
I  go.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  something  I  must 
show  you  now — that  won't  bear  keeping.  I  suppose  you 
look  in  the  glass  sometimes  ?  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to 
look  in  a  glass  now,  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  No,  you 
needn't  look  round :  it's  just  in  front  of  you.  Forsyth  calls 
it  a  picture :  it's  really  my  magic  mirror,  that  shows  us  the 
past :  perhaps  you  would  rather  see  the  future ;  but  the 
past — and  the  present — are  quite  enough  for  me." 

"  I  see  the  face  of  a  very  beautiful  girl :  and — why,  sure, 
that  is  my  old  bush  in  the  Green  Walk — and — ! " 

"  It  is  you  that  have  called  it  beautiful,  Miss  Westwood. 
I  call  it  the  glory  of  Beckfield." 
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-  But  who  did  it  ?   Are  you  laughing  at  me  ?  " 

"  It  was  painted  by  Forsyth — the  man  you  were  talking 
to  just  now.  Not  only  to-night,  but  for  years,  you  have 
been  the  Queen  of  Beckfield." 

She  could  hardly  believe  in  her  own  glory.  That  she, 
in  her  obscurity  of  The  Laurels,  should  all  the  time  be  the 
inspiration  of  a  great  painter  and  the  pride  of  a  great  Earl! 
— It  was  impossible,  and  yet  it  was  true. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  read  I  in  the  skies,  sweet  maid  ?— 

Good  lack,  I  read  a  frown  ! 
For,  by  this  day  next  year,  they've  said, 

They  mean  to  tumble  down  ! 

Then  blue  will  be  the  fields,  I  wis  !— 

By  Venus  and  by  Mars 
I'll  cry,  for  "  Buy  sweet  primroses," 

"  Come,  buy  my  golden  stars  !  " 

All  this,  however,  was  far  too  much  like  the  true  story  of 
Cinderella — omitting  the  meekness  of  the  heroine — to 
please  Mrs.  Westwood.  Even  Gerald  felt  that  his  old 
mate  in  mischief  had  fluttered  up  to  a  higher  spray. 
Olympia  herself,  who  came  home  in  what  her  aunt 
thought  insultingly  high  spirits,  could  not  help  that  night 
building  an  extra  castle  or  two  upon  the  magnificent  trifles 
of  that  wonderful  ball.  The  other  girls  chatted  of  their 
partners :  she  looked  down  at  the  frivolity  which  treated 
•as  mere  amusement  so  solemn  a  function. 

Of  course  she  awoke  to  a  morning  of  misery.  Her  first 
ball  had  crowded  into  a  few  short  hours  all  the  excitement 
•of  sights  and  sounds  that  had  been  fermenting  in  her  ever 
since  she  had  been  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  And  now  it  was  all  over — and  her  one  night's 
life  had  more  than  ever  unfitted  her  for  life  at  The 
Laurels. 

She  had  a  headache,  for  the  first  time  since  her  loss  of 
Pluto :  everybody  seemed  to  be  out  of  temper  with  her, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  out  of  temper  to  everybody.  Mrs. 
Westwood  had  ample  cause  for  ill-humour,  but  surely  there 
was  no  reason  why  Gerald,  usually  so  good-humoured, 
should  play  the  part  of  an  ill-used  man.    He  had  intended 
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that  she  should  enjoy  the  ball,  and  she  had  enjoyed  it — 
what  did  how  she  enjoyed  it  matter  to  him  ?  Really 
everybody  seemed  very  disagreeable.  Nature,  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it,  had  intended  her  for  a  great  painter 
perhaps — certainly  for  a  queen :  Destiny  had  doomed  her 
to  be  the  niece  of  Aunt  Caroline  and  Uncle  John.  She 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  house  after  the  very  late 
breakfast,  but  stole  out  alone  to  wander  about  her  castles 
ondisturbed. 

They  were  very  phantom  castles :  and  Beckfield  was 
not  among  them.  She  did  not  fancy  herself  in  love  with 
the  Earl :  but  she  recalled  his  rather  full-flavoured  com- 
pliments, and  relished  them  highly.  Then  she  thought  of 
Gerald.  Not  even  twenty  years  of  The  Laurels  could 
prevent  a  grown  girl  from  being  able  to  read  jealousy  in 
toe  eyes  of  a  boy.  She  had  read  it  legibly  enough,  and 
was  more  pleased  with  this  gift  than  with  that  of  the  silk 
£own.  It  was  extorted  homage :  it  enabled  her  for  once 
to  exert  power  and  give  pain. 

As  she  walked  on,  her  fit  of  ill-temper  passed  away  with 
her  headache  and  she  began  to  think  about  other  things. 
There  was  the  picture — why,  she  herself,  she  thought, 
could  have  done  as  much,  by  the  light  of  Nature,  as  to 
make  a  girl's  face  and  encircle  it  with  a  garland  of  berries 
and  green  leaves.    She  had  been  practising  it  ever  since 
she  had  "  written  a  senora"  on  the  slate  for  the  benefit  of 
Aunt  Carbine :  and  she  somehow  thought  her  own  stock 
face  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.    Would  the  Earl 
really  remember  his  promise  to  ask  them  all  over  to  Beck- 
field? 

Her  castles  were  growing  higher  and  higher,  vaguer  and 
vaguer,  when  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Gerald, 
strolling  towards  her,  and  doing  terrible  execution  among 
the  nettles  and  fox -gloves  as  he  came  along.  She  in- 
stinctively put  on  an  unconscious  and  indifferent  air,  and 
watched  him  with  the  cruel  delight  of  feeling  that  she, 
whom  everybody  was  always  putting  out  of  temper,  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  putting  somebody  out  of  temper  about 
.  her.  That  her  victim  was  he  whom  she  loved  best  made 
her  achievement  the  more  completely  satisfactory. 

He  soon  caught  sight  of  her,  left  off  attacking  the  fox- 
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gloves  and  nettles,  and,  in  his  turn,  tried  to  look  com- 
pletely at  ease.  But  she  saw  him  colour  as  they  came 
nearer,  and  smiled  both  to  herself  and  to  him. 

"  Gerald ! — How  you  startled  me  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  by  yourself,  all  alone  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  ?  I'm  doing  nothing — and  they're  all 
so  confoundedly  slow  at  home." 

"  What — Aunt  Carbine  and  Carry  and  Julia  and  Molly 
slow  ?   Well — perhaps  they  are  just  a  little." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  coming  out,  Olympia  ? 
You  always  used  to,  in  old  times.  We  could  have  had  one 
of  our  old  walks,  and  "  

"  No,  thank  you.  I'm  not  going  to  risk  drowning  you 
again.  And  then  I'm  not  sure  I  didn't  find  you  rather 
slow,  too.    You  were  the  crossest  of  them  all." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  And  if  I  had  been  you  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised." 

"You  were,  though — and  I  was  surprised.  I  should 
have  thought  you'ld  have  enjoyed  the  ball  you  thought  so 
much  of  before  it  came :  and  when  you  were  there  you 
never  danced,  and  when  it  was  over  you  were  as  grave  and 
solemn  as  if  you'd  been  to  your  own  funeral.  I  thought 
sailors  were  always  jolly  and  happy  wherever  they  were, 
but  I  suppose  I'm  wrong." 

"  As  if  every  sailor  was  bound  to  be  always  grinning 
through  a  horse-collar !  I  suppose  you  think  because  I'm 
an  officer  of  the  Lapwing  I've  nothing  to  do  but  to  dance 
hornpipes  and  chew  tobacco  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do — and  to  have  a  wife  in  every  port  and 
to  be  always  shivering  your  timbers — whatever  that  may 
be.    How  many  wives  have  you,  Gerald  ?  " 

"  Nonsense — can't  you  talk  seriously  for  once  in  a  way  ? 
I've  been  home  ever  so  long  now,  and  you  haven't  really 

talked  to  me,  or  been  like  you  used  to  be,  except  when"  

He  stopped  short:  for  it  was  not  possible  to  put  into 
words  the  episode  of  the  parlour  door. 

Her  heart  already  began  to  repent  of  teasing  him :  but 
the  spirit  of  mischief  was  not  so  easily  exorcised. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  fond  of  serious  conversa- 
tion, Gerald,"  she  said  demurely.  "I  shall  really  begin 
to  think  something  has  happened  to  you  since  you've  been 
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away,  and  that  you've  left  your  heart  across  the  sea.  Never 
mind — I'll  talk  seriously  enough.    I  have  a  crow  to  pick 
with  you,  and  a  big  one." 
"With  me?" 

"  Yes,  with  you.  Once  on  a  time  you  used  to  tell  me 
everything — all  your  scrapes  and  troubles.  But  that's  all 
over  now.  We've  become  young  lady  and  young  gentle- 
man now,  so  I  must  behave  myself  accordingly." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean?  Are  you  really 
angry  with  me  ? "  he  asked,  a  sudden  gleam  of  returning 
good  temper  rising  in  his  eyes.  If  she  meant  to  tease  him 
she  had  drawn  the  wrong  arrow  this  time — if  she  was  really 
angry  he  was  more  than  satisfied.  One  need  not  be  a 
woman  or  more  than  eighteen  to  know  that  heat  is  incom- 
patible with  cold.  Nevertheless  she  Had  not  quite  failed  : 
she  might  have  sent  the  wrong  arrow,  but  she  had  put  the 
right  cap  on  his  head  more  accurately  than  she  pretended 
to  believe. 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  look  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she  went 
on.  "  How  could  you  have  had  the  heart  to  let  poor 
Uncle  John  puzzle  himself  over  what  nobody  but  you  could 
tell  him — how  you  got  here  by  a  coach  that  you  couldn't 
have  come  by?  I  didn't  mind  your  not  telling  Aunt 
Car*line,  you  know — young  men  don't  tell  their  mothers 
everything,  I  suppose,  though  she  thinks  so — but  oh, 
Gerald,  you  ought  to  have  told  me  I  Are  you  afraid  of  me 
since  you've  got  a  big  boy — a  man  I  mean  ?  And  why  did 
you  go  to  London  ?  And  how  did  you  get  your  face  hurt? 
For  I  don't  believe  what  you  said,  not  a  word." 

He  blushed  up  to  his  hair,  but  he  was  not  displeased  to 
find  that  she  had  suspected  him  of  some  scrape  becoming 
a  man — that  is  to  say,  of  one  which  it  is  improper  to  con- 
fide to  girls,  and  .that  requires  a  lie  to  conceal  from  one's 
mother.  However,  it  was  not  of  the  lie  that  he  was  proud, 
and  he  would  have  told  Olympia  all  about  it  long  ago  had 
it  not  been  for  the  admixture  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  with 
his  adventure.  But  that  was  all  of  the  past  now  :  he  was 
looking  into  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  worth  all  the  blue  eyes 
that  were  ever  made.  He  had  all  the  constancy  of  his 
eighteen  years — loyalty  to  the  queen  of  the  hour. 

"Why,  Olympia!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "you're  a 
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witch!  How  did  you  know?  And  it's  that  that  vexei* 
you?" 

"  That's  how  I  know,"  she  said,  taking  from  her  pocket 
a  crumpled  piece,  of  thin  white  paper  stained  with  large 
black  capitals. 

"  The  bill  of  the  Phoenix !  How  in  the  world  did  you 
get  hold  of  that  thing  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  put  on  your  clothes  without  looking  to 
see  what  was  inside  ?  Ah,  you  little  know  what  secrets  I 
mayn't  have  found  !  " 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  you  did,  and  that  you've  asked  me 
about  it  too — I  didn't  tell  you  before  because  you  didn't 
seem  to  care  where  I'd  been  or  what  I'd  done.  Yes,  I  did 
go  up  to  London  with  Tom  Harris  you've  heard  me  speak 
of." 

"  How  splendid  !  Fancy  having  been  really  in  London 
and  not  bursting  out  with  it  as  soon  as  you  came  home — 
London,  that  one  reads  and  hears  of — it's  more  than 
having  been  round  the  world.  That's  like  the  use  of  the 
globes — but  London  I  You  must  tell  me  about  it  every 
word.  Where  did  you  go — what  did  you  see  ?  Did  you 
see  the  Tower  ?  That's  where  I'ld  go  first  of  all,  and 
fancy  myself  Lady  Jane  Grey :  not  that  I  care  much  about 
her — or  the  Queen  of  Scots :  only  she  wasn't  there.  You 
didn't  see  the  King,  did  you  ?    Or  the  army  ?  Or"  

"  No— I  only  went  to  the  play.    That's  the  bill." 

"  Ah,  if  that's  all  you  did,  no  wonder  you  didn't  tell  Aunt 
Car'line.  What  was  it  like  ?  What  did  they  act  ?  Was  it 
'Hamlet'?" 

Gerald  was  not  quick  at  description.  "Well,  no,  it 
wasn't  '  Hamlet.'  It  wasn't  Shakespeare,  or  any  of  those 
fellows.  It  was  what  they  call  a  ballet,  where  people 
dance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  know !  Oh,  just  think  if  Aunt  Car'line  knew — I 
must  tell  her  just  for  fun — I'll  leave  the  play-bill  in  her 
way.  So  that's  a  real  play-bill,  is  it  ?  Why  does  it  smell 
like  orange  peel  ?  Gerald,  it's  the  dream  of  my  life  to  see 
a  play  ?   Was  it  very  beautiful  ?  " 

She  was  once  more  the  Olympia  of  old  times,  and  the 
last  remnant  of  a  cloud  was  passing  from  Gerald's  brow. 

"  Pretty  well — pretty  fair,"  he  said,  as  though  he  was  an 
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experienced  play-goer.  "There  was  a  wonderful  bear, 
that  I  wish  you'd  seen,  and  a  girl." 

"  A  bear  ?  Then  it  wasn't  any  of  the  plays  I  know. 
And  what  did  you  do  after  the  play?  People  that  one 
reads  of  always  do  something  after  the  play." 

His  face  fell  again.  "  Well — to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  Olympia — I  got  into  as  bad  a  mess  as  I  was  ever  in, 
and  I've  been  in  a  few." 

"  I  should  think  so  ! "  she  said,  proud  of  her  old  pupil 
in  mischief.  "  But  what  was  it — anything  very  bad  ? — 
anything  I  can  help  you  in  ?  Do  you  mean  the  black 
patch?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing — I'll  tell  you  all  that  afterwards. 
I  went  home  with  an  actor  I  met  there,  and  somehow  I 
got  cleaned  out  at  Scarte"  

"Ecarti?" 

44  Cards,  you  know ;  and  I  had  to  borrow  a  fiver  from 
Tom  Harris  to  pay  my  bill  and  get  down." 

"  Gerald — you've  been  in  bad  company,  I'm  afraid !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — only  luck  was  so  confoundedly  against 
me ;  and  if  you'd  only  seen  the  girl  "  

"  The  girl  ? — Do  you  mean  the  girl  with  the  bear  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  say  that  she  was  there  too  ?  Well,  if  you'd 
only  seen  her,  you'ld  have  seen  at  once  she  was  as  good  as 
gold." 

"  If  you'd  read  as  much  as  I  have,  you  wouldn't  think 
every  girl  perfection  because  she  looked  as  good  as  gold. 
Was  she  dark  or  fair  ?  " 

"  Fair,"  said  Gerald,  wishing  for  some  unknown  reason 
that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  girl.  * 

"Did  she  play  cards,  as  well  as  the  actor?  I  never 
trust  those  fair,  washed-out  looking  girls.  How  can  you 
foe  so  foolish,  Gerald,  to  go  with  people  like  that  and  let 
them  do  what  they  like  with  you  ?  I  dare  say  she  was  only 
painted,  if  the  truth  were  known." 

"  Indeed  she  wasn't,  Olympia." 

4t  Just  as  if  a  man  could  tell !  I  used  to  wish  I  was 
fair,  but  I  don't  now.  I  can  fancy  how  she  laughed  at  you 
behind  your  back  when  you  were  gone." 

Gerald  blushed  again — he  had  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
picion that  it  was  quite  possible,  though  he  had  never 
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allowed  himself  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  such  a  shame 
to  his  manhood  ;  and  he  still  believed  the  poor  Firefly  to 
be  as  good  as  gold.  It  was  to  be  hoped  with  better  cause 
than  he  had  for  his  belief  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  luck 
instead  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouzil. 

"  And  who.  else  was  there  ?"  she  asked. 

Then,  glad  to  escape  from  the  unlucky  subject  of  Firefly, 
he  told  her  at  full  length  all  about  his  singular  meeting 
with  their  old  acquaintance  the  old  campaigner. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is,"  she  said.  "  I  remember  all 
about  him  well — I  was  ever  so  much  older  than  you,  you 
know.  And  I  remember  how  Uncle  John  looked  as  if  he'd 
been  shot  when  he  saw  him — and  how  he  wanted  to  kiss 
me,  and  how  he  smelled  of  drink  and  tobacco.  And  you 
won't  remember,  but  I  do,  how  Aunt  Car'line  asked  all 
about  him  in  the  village,  as  if  there  was  something  going 
on — it  comes  back  like  yesterday.  'Tis  queer  indeed  you 
met  him  again.  But  what  was  queerer  still,  when  he  spoke 
that  day  I  seemed  to  remember  him  from  before  I  was 
born.  You  haven't  told  Uncle  John  you  met  him, 
Gerald?" 

"  How  could  I,  without  telling  him  "  

"  Then,  of  course,  you  can't  now,  that's  plain,  unless 
you  make  a  clean  breast  of  your  losing  the  money,  and 
all.  I  would,  if  I  was  you,  any  way  to  Uncle  John.  Aunt 
Carbine's  different,  and  maybe  there's  something  about 
Major  Sullivan  she  isn't  to  know." 

"  Oh,  what's  the  good  of  telling  father  ?  I  would,  if  I 
only  thought  he'ld  cut  up  rough  about  it,  like  other 
fellows'  fathers.  But  you  know  what  he'ld  say — '  There, 
be  a  good  boy,  and  don't  vex  your  mother' — and  then 
he'ld  tell  her  himself,  and  there'ld  be  the  devil  to  pay.  But 
the  question  is,  how  am  I  to  pay  back  Tom  Harris  ?  He's 
a  rattling  good  fellow,  you  see,  and  wouldn't  ask  me,  and 
so  I'm  the  more  bound  to  pay  him  back  at  once — he  hasn't 
too  many  fivers,  poor  old  Tom." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  money  trouble  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Olympia  in  any  form.  But  she  was  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

"  What  did  you  give  for  my  silk  dress,  Gerald  ?  Could 
vou  sell  it  again  ?   Would  that  get  you  five  pounds  ?  " 
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**  By  Jove,  you  are  a  brick,  Olympia  !  But  to  think  Fid 
think  of  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  could  be  done — and  it 
isn't  what  I  owe  Tom  Harris,  it's  what  I  lost :  and  that 
tf'a.s  a  lot  more  than  five  pounds.  How  I'm  to  get  on  till 
tf*y  next  allowance  and  after  that,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know — 
aT\d  you  know  even  I  can't  ask  my  mother  for  money  till 
the  time  comes  for  it  without  showing  how  much  I  want 
and  why.    I  wish  I  was  an  admiral." 

"I  wish  I  was  a  man,"  said  Olympia,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Fid  be  a  painter,  and  soon  give  you  back  all  you  lost, 
and  more  too." 

"  I  know  you  would — you're  the  best  brick  I  ever  knew. 
But  it's  no  good  wishing.  By  George,  Olympia,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  you — I  wouldn't  rob  you 
of  a  penny,  but  you're  the  only  fellow  here  one  can  ease 
one's  mind  to,  and  I'm  an  ass  not  to  have  done  it  before. 
And  you're  not  a  bit  changed,  after  all.    Do  you  know  I 

was  as  savage  as — as  "  

"A  bear?" 

"  Well,  as  a  bear,  if  you  like,  when  you  wouldn't  dance 
with  me  last  night,  but  went  prowling  about  with  that 
milksop  of  a  lord." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  how  can  you  be  such  a  foolish  boy  ?  Why 
should  you  care  ?  And  Lord  Wendale  isn't  a  milksop  at 
all.  I  never  saw  anybody  I  liked  to  talk  to  better — not 
even  in  a  book." 

Gerald's  face  clouded  again.  "You  seem  to  think 
better  of  him  than  I  do.  Well,  he's  an  Earl ;  and  I  sup- 
pose he's  what  some  women  would  call  handsome." 

"  I  call  him  so.  And  why  shouldn't  I  like  talking  to  a 
handsome  man  just  as  you  like  playing  cards  with  a  pretty 
actress  ?  Only  the  Earl  is  a  gentleman  and  the  girl  wasn't 
a  lady ;  that's  the  only  difference  I  can  see." 

"  Confound  the  girl !  Only  tell  me  one  thing — which 
do  you  like  best,  Lord  Wendale  or  me  ?  " 

"  You  foolish  boy !  Of  course  the  Earl's  better  than 
you — a  long  way.  He's  ten  times  handsomer,  a  hun- 
dred times  cleverer,  and  a  thousand  times  more  every- 
thing"  

"  And  a  million  times  richer  dressed,  and  better  trimmed 
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about  the  hair,  and  more  of  a  land-lubber.  All  right, 
Olympia — I  see  ;  and  thank  you  for  telling  me." 

He  looked  at  her  so  ruefully,  so  reproachfully,  so  wist- 
fully, and  yet  with  so  manful  an  appearance  of  determina- 
tion to  submit  to  fate  and  make  the  best  of  things,  that 
her  heart  melted  once  more. 

"And,  as  you  say,"  she  said,  with  a  face  of  mock 
gravity  that  once  more  thawed  him  through  before  she  had 
finished  speaking,  "  of  course  there's  nothing  more  cap- 
tivating than  a  land-lubber  who  combs  his  hair  nicely. 
Sure,  do  you  think  I  like  anybody  better  than  the  only  one 
in  all  the  world  that  ever  cared  for  me  since  I  was  born  ? 
Aren't  you  my  own  boy,  Gerald,  that  I  brought  up  from  a 
baby,  and  that's  been  more  to  me  than  twenty  brothers  all 
in  one  ?  You  won't  be  vexed  because  I  catch  hold  of 
any  bit  of  liking  that  comes  in  my  way  ?  I've  always  got 
you." 

He  had  forgiven  her,  but  was  not  wholly  satisfied, 

"  Fid  rather  be  liked  second  best,"  he  said,  "  if  the 
first's  always  to  be  put  second  after  the  second.  Liked 
first,  put  first  with  me.  But  never  mind,  you  shall  never 
say  I've  asked  you  to  give  up  one  minute's  pleasure.  I 
say,  Olympia,  if  Lord  Wendale  ever  asks  you  to  marry  him 
what  shall  you  say  ?  " 

"  If  the  skies  ever  fall  what  will  I  do  ?  But  here's  an 
end  of  our  nonsense.    We're  at  home." 

"  Wait  a  minute ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  in. 
Hulloa !  There  are  visitors  ;  two  horses  outside  the  drive, 
and  the  gardener  holding  them!  I  say,  Tom,  who's 
calling?" 

"  So  sure  as  I  be  a  man  alive,  Master  Gerrle,  it  be  the 
very  living  Earl  I " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  came  to  me,  in  after  years, 

A  voice  that  said  "Away  with  tears— 

Away  from  doubtful  fray ! 
All  fair  things  that  thou  couldst  not  save, 
All  good  things  thou  didst  ever  crave, 

Shall  all  be  thine  to-day." 

O,  Voice  !  if  thou,  in  years  ago, 
Hadst  come  to  speak  thy  4  4  Be  it  so," 

Amen  !    But  after  years 
Preach,  Give  at  once,  or  not  at  all — 
And  now  I  choose,  whate'er  befall, 

The  battle  and  the  tears. 

Fates,  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  Mrs.  Westwood  last 
jNght,  were  amply  propitious  to  her  in  the  morning.  When 
*-°rd  Wendale  was  announced,  she  and  the  three  girls 
Were  all  at  home,  and  Olympia  out  of  the  way.    The  visit 
a  trifle  too  early  for  the  state  of  the  drawing-room, 
-Jtt  that  was  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  for- 
'^te  absence  of  Olympia,  who  seemed  growing  dan- 
prous  as  well  as  disagreeable.    So  the  lady  of  The 
*^urels  came  down  with  her  very  best  smile. 

She  greeted  the  Earl  with  a  happy  mingling  of  defer- 
€^ce  and  cordiality ;  his  eccentric  shadow,  Forsyth,  with 
*%  somewhat  less  happy  blending  of  cordiality  with  dig- 
nity. He  puzzled  her.  She  thought  she  understood 
*U>out  young  men,  and  here  was  one  who  appeared 
Redded  to  the  companionship  of  a  man  with  whom  youth 
*}3d  nothing  in  common.  It  was  worse  than  puzzling, 
fOr  it  was  difficult  to  settle  the  exact  degree  of  courtesy 
she  ought  to  extend  towards  Forsyth — he  might  be  merely 
^  hanger-on,  but  then  it  is  often  as  politic  to  conciliate 
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hangers -on  as  their  masters.  Doubtful  whether  to  give 
him  on  3  finger  or  five,  she  compromised  the  matter  by 
offering  him  three. 

Of  course,  the  host  of  last  night  and  his  friend  could 
not  find  themselves  near  The  Laurels  without  calling  to 
ask  how  Mrs.  Westwood  and  her  daughters  found  them- 
selves after  the  ball.  Meanwhile  the  three  sisters  appeared 
to  answer  for  themselves,  and  did  so  with  an  elegant  bash- 
fulness  that  amply  satisfied  their  mother.  Lord  Wendale 
looked  beyond  them  as  they  entered,  as  if  expecting  a 
fourth  young  lady,  but  as  nobody  else  appeared,  graciously 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  a  tame  and  one-sided  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  of  the  village  choir,  for  the 
benefit  of  Marian.  Presently,  however,  Forsyth  turned 
to  Mrs.  Westwood. 

" But  where  is  my  old  friend  of  Lyke  Wood?"  he  asked. 
"I  hope  she  is  not  the  only  one  who  brought  away  a 
headache  from  Beckfield  ?" 

Lord  Wendale  gave  him  a  look  of  thanks. 

"  Oh,  Olympia  ? "  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  carelessly, 
but  with  an  addition  to  her  instinctive  distrust  of  the 
Earl's  Mephistopheles-in-waiting.  "She's  very  well.  I 
hope  your  lordship  means  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Beck- 
field  ?" 

"  I  ?  Ah,  I  suppose  you  mean  I'm  but  a  bad  neigh- 
bour, and  I'm  afraid  it's  true.  We  must  know  one  another 
better  in  future,  even  if  I  don't  stay  long — and  I  never 
know  where  I  may  be  in  three  days." 

Mrs.  Westwood  coloured  with  pride.  "  I'm  sure  your 
lordship  is  the  best  neighbour  in  the  world." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  the  very  worst.  I  even  hear 
that  you  have  never  seen  what  I  am  prouder  of  than 
anything  else  in  the  world — of  course  I  mean  my  pic- 
tures. It  is  monstrous  to  think  of  when  you  live  so 
near,  and  when  Miss  Westwood  seems  so  interested  in 
pictures  too.  One  thing  I  called  for  was  to  ask  you 
and  my  friend  the  Captain  to  come  over  one  day  before 
I  go"  

"  Oh,  that  she  is !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westwood,  catching 
at  his  offer  almost  before  it  was  made.  "Aren't  you, 
Marian  ?   She  used  to  do  beautiful  things  herself — heads 
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and  flowers.  It  is  too  kind  of  your  lordship.  She  has 
been  so  longing  to  see  the  pictures  at  Beckfield  for  years 
and  years,  but  of  course  as  your  lordship  was  away  we 
couldn't  presume.  That  is  Marian's  portfolio  that  Mr. 
— Mr. — is  turning  over  now.  I  think  if  your  lordship 
looked  at  some  of  them  you  would  be  surprised.  I 
used  to  be  considered  accomplished  myself  when  I 
was  a  girl,  but  my  things  were  never  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  Marian's.  If  your  lordship  would  kindly  name  a 
day"  

Forsyth,  having  given  his  friend  the  chance  of  bringing 
Olympia's  name  into  the  conversation,  had  turned  to 
Marian's  portfolio,  not  because  the  contents  particularly 
interested  him,  but  because  it  was  the  excuse  for  silence 
that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  He  was  listening  idly 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Westwood  had  contrived 
to  trump  Lord  Wendale's  card  by  playing  Marian  to 
his  Olympia,  when  he  turned  over  another  page  of  the 
portfolio. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Westwood's  sharp  voice  died  away.  He 
had  turned  back  another  page  than  that  of  a  portfolio, 
and  yet  the  two  leaves  were  so  closely  bound  together 
that  they  formed  but  one. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  half-finished  sketch  of  a  face — of 
a  woman's  face  ;  for  what  else  should  call  back  living  light 
into  a  man's  dull  eyes  ?  The  four  walls  of  Mrs.  West- 
wood's  drawing-room  opened,  but  did  not  show  a  prospect 
of  Gressford  St.  Mary  beyond  them.  He,  Forsyth  the 
Painter,  found  himself  riding  along  a  rough  road,  with  his 
arm-chair  transformed  into  a  horse  that  carried  double 
weight — himself  and  the  impatience  that  sat  behind  him 
and  spurred  him  on.  He  was  following  a  woman's  face, 
and  it  was  the  face  that  looked  upon  him  from  the  sheet 
of  drawing-paper  in  the  portfolio  of  Marian  Westwood. 
Before  Mrs.  Westwood  could  finish  her  sentence,  he  had 
turned  back  every  leaf  in  the  portfolio  of  twenty  years. 

No  wonder  that  the  young  Lord  Calmont  of  twenty 
years  ago,  last  heard  of  when  he  galloped  away  from  the 
quinta  of  Don  Pedro  Sanchez,  had  been  lost  for  ever  to 
his  family  and  friends.  He  had  entered  his  Fool's  Paradise 
through  the  jaws  of  Death,  who  seldom  gives  back  his 
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own.  That  first  day's  hot  gallop  grew  out  into  weeks  and 
months,  of  which  every  hour  was  a  new  barrier  between 
himself  and  home.  Even  if  he  had  ha  1  the  power  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  write  and  explain,  "lam  racing  all  over 
a  whole  continent  in  search  of  a  girl  whom  I  have  lost  on 
my  wedding-day."  They  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  and  death  chase,  can  take  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  set  down  alarming  and  unprefaced 
explanations  that  are  long  over-due.  The  end  must  come 
first,  and  then  the  story  that  led  to  it. 

Indeed,  to  send  to  England  his  unfinished  story  would 
be  absurd.  In  all  likelihood  before  it  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  his  search  would  be  over  and  he  would  have 
another  tale  to  tell.  He  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  traces,, 
though,  as  yet,  they  had  always  led  him  astray.  At  last, 
long  after  his  departure  from  the  quint  a  y  he  arrived,  after 
much  devious  wandering,  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  town 
in  New  Granada.  And  there,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Britain  realised  how  in  this 
world  even  one's  dreams  must  be  paid  for  in  hard  coin. 
He  had  left  the  quinta  but  poorly  furnished,  and  now  he 
had  spent  his  last  farthing. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  had  still  his  horse  and  his 
pistols,  and  these  might  carry  him  to  some  place  where  he 
could  discount  his  identity.  But  that  would  oblige  him  to- 
postpone,  which  meant  to  give  up,  his  search  ;  and,  even 
had  it  been  a  less  absorbing  enterprise,  he  was  not  one  to 
relinquish  any  undertaking  until  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
accomplish  it.  He  had  given  up  the  theory  that  Donna 
Olympia  had  been  carried  off  by  bandits  for  the  sake  of 
ransom.  In  that  case  she  would  have  been  heard  of  lon^r 
ago.  It  was  more  like  a  case  of  abduction,  and  he  bitterly 
repented  his  precipitancy  in  setting  out  without  any  at- 
tempt to  discover  whether  Don  Pedro  was  better  informed 
than  he  chose  to  say.  He  was  already  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  world,  or  at  least  the  male  portion  of  it — for 
his  lost  bride  was  of  course  an  angel  still.  But  neither 
love  nor  experience  would  avail  to  fill  his  empty  pockets, 
and  his  heaYt  itself  must  go  hungry  unless  these  could  be 
filled. 

In  this  condition  of  mind  and  purse  he  arrived  before 
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this  little  town,  towards  which  he  fancied  or  hoped  that  he 
had  traced  his  bride.  To  his  surprise,  however,  another 
obstacle  barred  his  further  passage.  Through  the  road 
had  been  cut  a  trench ;  and  in  front  of  the  trench  lay  a 
barricade  of  felled  trees  and  boughs  called  by  field 
engineers  an  abattis.  No  sooner  had  he  pulled  up  his 
horse  in  front  of  a  bullfinch  that  would  have  stayed  the 
best  fox-hunter  who  had  ever  followed  the  Beckfield 
hounds  than  two  shabby  and  ragged  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  knives  and  pistols,  and  dressed  in  what  was 
meant  to  represent  some  sort  of  military  uniform,  ad- 
vanced, one  from  each  end  of  the  barricade,  and  called 
upon  him,  most  needlessly,  to  stand.  One  seized  his 
bridle;  the  other,  with  unmilitary  politeness,  raised  his 
sombrero  before  he  spoke  farther. 
"  Have  you  a  pass,  caballero  ?" 

"Why,  what  do  you  want  with  a  pass?  If  you  are 
brigands — gentlemen  of  fortune,  I  should  say — I  have  no 
money;  if  Custom-house  officers,  nothing  to  declare;  if 
it  is  the  way  here  to  ask  for  a  passport  on  entering  your 
town,  I  am  a  foreigner  and  do  not  know  your  laws." 

"  That  won't  pass  here,-  caballero.  Every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  comes  without  a  pass  is  a  suspected  spy, 
and  must  enter  under  arrest,  whether  he  pleases  or  no." 

"  A  spy  ?  By  whose  orders  ?  Is  that  the  rule  of  your 
town?  I  must  say  it  is  a  strangely  inhospitable  one. 
What  can  you  wish  to  conceal  ?" 

"By  the  orders,  caballero,  of  the  Lieutenant-General 
Don  Miguel  de  Flores  y  Matamoras,  holding  this  place 
under  General  Bolivar,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  Liberty.  If  you  are  a  foreigner,  you  would  know  better 
than  to  travel  without  a  pass  in  time  of  war." 

"  How  on  earth  is  one  to  tell  when  this  inexplicable 
continent  of  yours  is  at  peace  or  war  ?" 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  caballero,"  said  the 
soldier,  giving  a  significant  touch  to  the  part  of  his  dress 
*rherethe  pocket  might  possibly  be.  "At  peace  yester- 
days— at  war  to-day.  By  rights,  I  and  my  comrade  here 
•should  bring  you  before  the  Lieutenant-General  as  a 
spy — and  we  are  not  over  tender  with  spies.  But  still, 
it"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  courteous  bow. 
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"We  are  soldiers  of  Liberty,  caballero — and  Liberty  is 
poor." 

"  Which  means  you  want  to  be  bribed  to  betray  your 
post  ?  Well,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  an  honest  traveller, 
I  am  not  provided  with  the  first  requisites  of  a  spy — I 
have  neither  a  pass  nor  a  penny." 

"  How  ?"  exclaimed  the  sentry,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly  and  fiercely  as  he  twirled  up  his  long  mous- 
tachios,  '*  How  ?  An  honest  traveller  without  a  maravedi 7 
An  honest  traveller  talking  of  bribes  to  a  soldier  of  Liberty ! 
You  shall  enter  and  excuse  yourself  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General  for  trying  to  corrupt  the  guard.  Dismount,  and 
deliver  your  arms." 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Englishman  was  to  resist ;  but 
in  spite  of  appearances,  he  had  not,  as  yet,  wholly  lost  his 
sanity.  He  was  compelled  to  dismount,  with  a  pistol  at 
his  ear,  and  to  see  his  horse,  his  sole  companion  for 
months  past,  led  off  captive,  knowing  too  surely  that  he 
should  never  see  him  agaim  He  was  deprived  of  his 
arms,  and  his  pockets  were  searched,  with  the  result  of 
much  disappointment  to  his  captors.  Then  he  was 
marched  off  by  four  ragged  soldiers  of  Liberty  to  a 
temporary  guard-house,  there  to  remain,  as  well  as  he 
could  make  out,  till  he  should  be  brought  before  the 
Lieutenant-General.  Under  such  circumstances  one  anti- 
cipates the  worse;  and  it  seemed  likely  enough,  from 
what  he  had  already  seen,  that  the  representations  of  a 
penniless  man  might  not  be  received  with  implicit  cre- 
dence in  that  part  of  New  Granada.  Everybody  knows 
what  is  done  with  spies.  His  search  for  Donna  Olympia 
had  not  impossibly  come  to  a  very  sudden  end  indeed. 

Not  that  he  meant  to  yield  to  the  very  worst  without  a 
struggle.  Under  any  other  circumstances  such  a  real 
adventure  as  this  would  have  suited  him  to  perfection. 
He  would  have  trusted  implicitly  to  his  talent  for  falling 
on  his  legs,  and  have  looked  forward  to  an  experience  of 
the  perils  of  warfare  as  something  to  remember  and  talk 
about  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  But  to  be  thus  stopped 
short  on  the  most  promising  track  he  had  yet  found  was 
too  bitter  a  disappointment.  Even  if  he  should  get  free 
in  time  he  had  lost  his  horse  and  his  arms,  and  would 
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have  to  pursue  his  quest  in  a  country  disturbed  and  be- 
wildered by  war.  Till  his  task  was  ended  he  could  not 
afford  to  die:  and  the  thought  made  him,  who  would 
othenvise  have  met  with  a  light  heart  any  conceivable 
twist  or  turn  of  fortune,  feel  towards  death  almost  like  a 
coward. 

But  Fortune  had,  in  her  budget  of  caprices,  at  least  one 
twist  for  which,  even  though  he  was  seeking  it,  he  was  the 
least  of  all  prepared. 

After  pacing  the  empty  guard-room  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  revolving  the  chances  of  escape  if  the  Lieutenant- 
General  should  prove  a  man  of  sense,  planning  them  in 
case  he  should  prove  otherwise,  and  listening  to  the  tread 
of  the  two  sentries  who,  for  full  precaution,  had  been 
stationed  outside,  the  door  opened,  and  the  same  four 
ragged  soldiers  who  had  escorted  him  appeared  again, 
conducting  another  prisoner. 

Before  he  fairly  saw  her  he  knew  who  had  come.  The 
door  closed  again. 

"  Olympia?" 

Why  did  she  not  come  at  once  to  his  arms  ?  He,  in  one 
moment,  had  forgotten  even  where  they  were.  He  had 
not  died,  and  the  lost  was  found.  And  yet — she  only 
drew  back  towards  the  door. 

He  moved  towards  her — she  held  out  both  her  hands, 
as  if  to  keep  him  at  arms'  length,  and  then,  letting  down 
her  veil,  made  him  the  grandest  of  curtseys. 

"  Senor  Francis,"  she  said,  "  pray  forgive  me  for  having 
given  you  so  much  trouble  !  I  suppose  you  will  now  go 
back  to  Buenos  Ayres  ?  Give  my  love  to  my  father,  and 
tell  him  that  I  had  found  another  way  to  escape  Santa  Fe 
than  marrying  you.  He  will  understand.  When  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  married,  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure. 
There — our  comedy  is  over,  and  now  we  will  be  as  good 
friends  as  you  please." 

He  swung  round  on  his  heel  and  turned  away  without  a 
word.  The  comedy  was  over,  and  the  tragedy  had  begun. 
No  doubt  she  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  wound 
she  gave  :  all  is  fair  in  love,  and  laughter  is  the  privilege 
of  winners.  What  pity  could  she  feel  for  the  dolt-lover  in 
her  drama,  who  had  thus  let  himself  be  made  her  father's 
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tool  ?  Such  love  as  his  had  been  was  not  included  in  the 
shallows  of  her  philosophy. 

But,  fool  as  he  may  have  been  in  her  magnificent  eyes 
that  even  now  could  not  refrain  from  making  the  most  of 
themselves,  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  protest  and  plead. 
He  was  hardly  conscious  of  another  visit  from  another 
soldier,  who  said  to  her  with  a  bow,  "The  Lieutenant- 
General  permits  the  passage  of  yourself  and  your  hus- 
band," and  who  conducted  her  from  the  guard-room.  He 
was  hardly  more  conscious  when  he  himself  was  marched 
by  an  absurdly  strong  force  to  a  house  proclaimed  by  the 
bustle  round  it  and  the  flag  above  it  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Lieutenant-General.  He  knew,  however, 
that  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  handsome, 
olive-complexioned  man,  who  looked  the  only  soldier  in 
his  own  army,  and  who  asked  shortly  and  at  once — 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  John  Francis,"  he  answered  like  a  machine. 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  " 

"  From  England." 

"  Have  you  papers  ?  ** 

"  No." 

"  Your  business  here  ?  *' 

"  To  enlist  in  the  Army  of  Liberty.** 

And  so  the  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Wendale,  under  the 
name  of  John  Francis,  became  a  penniless  and  desperate 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada. 
Less  than  ever  had  he  the  thought  or  the  means  of  writing 
home.  His  silence  was  not  unnatural — it  was  inevitable  : 
he  had  been  outlawed  by  Fate,  and  he  assumed,  in  the 
depths  of  youthful  despair  and  self-contempt,  that  life  and 
its  duties  were  nothing  to  him  any  more. 

War,  as  seen  from  the  ranks,  is  itself  a  dream.  He  did 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  among  the  miscellaneous  army  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown.  But  he  lived  morally,  as  well 
as  physically,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  as  he  never  sought 
distinction,  the  merit  of  whatever  he  did  was  easily  taken 
by  other  hands.  Pride,  the  only  invincible  passion,  for- 
bade him  to  scramble  with  such  comrades  even  for  glory. 
He  was  present  at  the  great  battles  of  Bojaca  and 
Ayacucho.  always  as  a  private  soldier,  and,  when  peace 
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came  at  last,  was  left  a  beggar  upon  the  face  of  the 
world.  Then,  at  last,  when  his  fever  had  been  cooled  by 
such  blood-letting,  a  passion  of  home-sickness  came  over 
him.  He  travelled  on  foot  to  Lima,  and  worked  his  way 
before  the  mast  to  Liverpool.  Even  then  he  did  not  write 
home.  To  whom  should  he  write  at  the  end  of  years  and 
their  changes  ?  What  he  had  to  tell  must  be  told  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  not  at  all.  Meanwhile,  he,  too,  had 
been  in  Arcadia :  and,  if  the  heart  had  gone  out  of  it,  the 
eyes  that  had  once  ruled  there  still  remained.  Not  even 
proved  treachery  can  kill  the  ghost  of  Love — a  ghost 
cannot  be  slain. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  the  reappearance  of 
the  lost  Lord  Calmont  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
bombshell  thrown  into  the  great  house  at  Beckfield. 

His  father  was  dead — he  did  not  dare  to  speculate  how 
much  or  how  little  his  own  absence  might  have  to  do 
with  the  premature  death  of  a  strong  man.  His  brother, 
by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  in  possession  of 
the  title  and  of  the  estates  also — and,  by  way  of  crowning 
complication,  was  married  and  the  father  of  a  son  and 
heir :  there  was  a  new  Viscount  Calmont  as  well  as  a  new 
Earl  of  Wendale. 

Casuists  may  find  scope  for  argument  in  deciding  how 
far  the  late  Lord  Calmont  and  the  true  Earl  of  Wendale 
was  or  was  not  justified  in  making  others  suffer  for  his 
own  folly.  John  Francis  did  not  think  twice  about  the 
matter.  In  that  house  family  affection  had  always  been 
singularly  strong.  He  was  not  by  nature  ambitious :  he 
was  accustomed  to  a  harder  life  than  that  of  a  labourer  on 
his  own  estates,  and  he  was  not  one  to  find  consolation  in 
a  coronet.  He  had  died  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
even  of  the  lawyers:  and  to  remain  dead  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  his  own.  He  had  made  his  bed  and 
sown  his  field,  and  so  must  he  reap  and  lie. 

The  decision  was  not  hard,  for  he  never  dreamed  of 
coming  to  any  other.  But,  though  it  was  easy  for  a  gentle- 
man to  be  generous,  it  was  not  easy  for  a  home- sick  man 
to  banish  himself  from  home.  If  he  could  only  have  gone 
once  to  Beckfield  and  openly  prevailed  upon  his  brother 
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to  accept  his  act  of  self-renunciation — but  that  was  of 
course  impossible.  Judging  others  by  himself,  he  put 
himself  in  his  brothers  place  and  answered  himself  in  his 
own  words.  There  was  only  one  means  of  carrying  out 
his  scheme — the  most  guarded,  the  most  rigid,  the  most 
consistent  silence.  Of  course  he  must  take  as  strong  a 
vow  against  marriage  as  if  he  had  been  a  monk — but  that 
was  nothing.  He  yearned  for  Beckfield,  not  for  its 
possession.  The  only  compromise  he  dared  permit  him- 
self was  to  remain  in  England,  where  he  might  take  an 
unsuspected  interest  in  the  family  fortunes  while  remaining 
himself  unseen  and  unknown.  •  For  a  livelihood  he  could 
turn  to  advantage  the  talent  for  art  that  he  had  inherited 
through  many  generations  of  Calmonts  and  had  long 
practised  as  an  amateur — for  recreation,  there  was  London. 
So,  finding  his  way  to  that  insatiable  ocean,  where  he 
might  lose  himself  more  completely  than  among  the 
prairies,  he  spent  his  mornings  in  doing  such  hackwork  as 
a  draughtsman  in  those  days  might  find,  and  his  nights  in 
gambling  away  what  he  had  earned  during  the  day.  His 
friends  in  the  Army  of  Liberty  had  gambled  like  demons 
of  play:  and  even  the  most  heartbroken  must  pass  the 
time.  The  pieces  of  a  broken  heart  have  always  been 
admirably  fit  to  make  dice  of,  when  they  are  fit  for  nothing 
else  in  the  world. 

To  have  experienced  what  he  had  experienced  and  to 
live  as  he  had  lived  upon  nothing  stronger  than  water 
would  have  been  the  only  inconsistency  of  which  man  is 
absolutely  incapable.  His  daily  work,  his  nightly  excite- 
ment, his  want  of  purpose,  his  war  with  memory,  his  soli- 
tude, all  called  for  the  Arch-Comforter — the  Unholy  Spirit 
who  obeys  no  Vade  Retro.  But,  if  truth  lies  in  a  well, 
another  proverb  gives  authority  for  holding  that  well  to  be 
a  well  of  wine. 

It  was  thus  that  once,  under  circumstances  that  need  no 
colouring,  John  Francis  the  Gambler  became  Francis  the 
Forger,  whom  we  once  met  on  the  road  from  Weyport 
Gaol.  Truth,  looking  up  from  her  well,  bade  him  in  an 
unguarded  and  penniless  moment  draw  a  cheque  in  favour 
of  a  luckier  player  upon  a  bank  that  would  gladly  have 
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honoured  it  had  all  been  known,  and  to  sign  it  "  Cal- 
mont,"  as  he  had  signed  his  cheques  when  sober  in 
former  days. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  to  draw  back  now.  He  had 
enough  self-respect  left  not  to  let  the  prospect  of  a  gaol 
bully  or  frighten  him  into  breaking  a  deliberate  silence 
that  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  spite  of  every  imaginable 
temptation.  There  was  no  attempt  at  heroism  or  con- 
sciousness of  martyrdom  in  letting  himself  be  convicted 
as  a  forger  for  a  slip  of  his  pen  into  truth.  He  was  still 
gentleman  enough  not  to  betray  his  trust,  though  self- 
imposed,  to  save  his  own  paltry  reputation.  It  mattered 
nothing  what  became  of  a  man  with  no  friends.  But  to 
come  forward  and  say  "lam  Lord  Wendale,  who  proclaim 
that  I  have  been  leading  the  life  of  a  blackguard,  and  who 
now  destroy  the  moral  rights  of  others  acknowledged  by 
myself  for  years  in  order  to  save  myself  from  getting  my 
deserts  " — the  thing  was  not  to  be  done. 

But  not  even  yet  was  the  battle  over.  When  sobered 
by  the  discipline  of  a  prison,  the  temptation  came  back  in 
a  new  guise.  Age  was  falling  upon  him  :  the  warmth  of 
loyalty  towards  kinsmen  whom  he  knew  not  was  waning 
dull  and  dim.  It  was  one  thing  to  face  an  untried 
martyrdom  boldly  and  with  a  young  heart — it  was  another 
thing  to  face  the  world's  and  life's  October,  a  martyr  with 
all  the  thorns  and  without  the  crown.  He  felt  an  unutter- 
able longing  to  lie  down  and  rest,  even  with  an  uncared- 
for  coronet  for  a  pillow.  What  other  pillow  might  he 
find  ?  To  choose  between  generosity  and  wealth  is  less 
hard  than  to  decide  between  generosity  and  ease. 

Then  it  was  that  the  discharged  convict,  wandering 
along  the  bank  of  pebbles,  threw  one  of  them  at  the 
floating  piece  of  sea-drift  that  seemed  to  represent  him- 
self, the  relic  of  a  human  bark  gone  down.  Should  that 
symbol  of  resolution,  a  missile  sent  straight  to  its  mark, 
strike  the  wood,  he  would  keep  his  resolve — should  it  miss, 
he  would  yield.  Fate,  to  whom  vows  are  made,  is  com- 
petent to  release  from  vows. 

But  Fate  was  inexorable — the  sea-drift  was  struck  fairly, 
as  we  know.  It  is  sufficient  honour  to  him  that  he  did  not 
aim  to  miss,  and  then  call  his  failure  the  hand  of  Destiny. 
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Then,  committed  to  his  vow  of  silence  once  more,  not 
even  the  village  spire  of  Gressford  St.  Mary,  unseen  for 
fourteen  long  years,  not  even  its  chimes,  every  note  of 
which  was  a  memory,  could  tempt  him,  even  though  for 
the  sake  of  coming  home  again  he  sought  in  vain  to 
become  a  day  labourer  in  his  own  fields — though  he  took 
charity  from  his  nephew,  and,  out  of  sheer  hunger,  was 
driven  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread  from  a  tenant  who  would 
have  left  him  to  starve. 

He  had  his  reward.  When  his  own  brother's  son,  for 
Tvhom,  though  unknowing  and  unknown,  he  had  chosen  to 
give  up  even  the  name  of  an  honest  man,  rode  up  in  all 
the  glory  of  youth  and  strength  of  beauty,  the  home- 
longing  within  him  grew  into  infinite  tenderness.  Though 
all  the  right  was  on  his  side,  and  had  he  felt  himself  free 
in  honour,  his  hand  could  never  have  thrust  from  Bayard's 
saddle  the  young  man  who  represented  all  that  remained 
of  his  lost  home.  And  when  the  same  young  man,  alone 
out  of  all  the  world,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  pauper  felon 
— how  his  heart  brimmed  over  with  tears,  how  he  hence- 
forth vowed  love  and  loyalty  towards  him  to  whom  he  gave 
far  more  than  he  could  ever  receive,  who  shall  say  ?  He 
thought  himself  grateful,  as  givers  are  wont  to  do. 

And  now,  here  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  stranger,  in 
the  portfolio  of  a  school-girl,  lay  before  him  the  phantom 
of  the  face  that  had  been  the  fountain  of  all  these  things. 

Even  as  the  Caliph,  at  the  angel's  bidding,  lived  through 
all  the  events  of  a  life  of  three  score  years  and  ten  during 
the  one  moment  of  plunging  his  face  into  a  basin  of  water, 
so  did  all  this  history  flash  with  revived  life  through  the 
heart  of  him  who  was  now  called  Forsyth  before  his 
sudden  exclamation  had  made  Mrs.  Westwood  and  her 
girls  turn  round.  By  the  time  the  four  pair  of  eyes  were 
upon  him,  the  habit  of  silence  had  regained  its  power. 
The  smothered  exclamation  had  not  left  a  tremor  on  his 
lips,  and  the  quick  light  in  his  dull  eyes  had  been  unseen. 

"  This  is  rather  cleverly  done,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  a  brother  artist  in  Gressford — a  sister 
artist,  I  suppose  I  should  say." 

"  He  is  an  artist,  then,"  thought  Mrs.  Westwood,  re- 
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lieved  at  being  able  to  place  the  old  gentleman  on  his  true 
social  level,  and  thus  to  regulate  her  behaviour  towards 
him  accordingly.  "  I  was  sure  he  couldn't  be  one  of  the 
aristocracy. — Oh  yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  with  more  ease 
than  before,  "that  is  one  of  Marian's.  I  was  sure  you 
"would  be  surprised." 

"Miss  Marian's?"  he  asked  doubtfully  and  disap- 
pointedly.   "  Is  it  possible  "  

"  Let -me  see  it,"  said  the  great  connoisseur. 

"  Yes — very  good,  very  good  indeed — excellent.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Miss  Marian.  Forsyth's  hard  to 
please,  and  I'm  harder  still." 

But  he,  too,  spoke  coldly.  It  was  not  Marian's  draw- 
ings that  he  had  come  to  praise.  The  young  lady  blushed ; 
but  then  it  would  look  so  foolish  to  make  explanations 
about  a  trumpery  drawing,  and  her  mother  would  not  be 
best  pleased  by  her  saying,  "  It  isn't  mine,  it  is  my  cousin 
Olympia's."  She  had  no  opportunity.  When,  indeed,  is 
there  ever  a  good  opportunity  for  confession  in  such 
•cases,  unless  it  is  not  found  but  made  ? 

It  was  the  entrance  of  Olympia  herself,  followed  by 
Gerald,  that,  by  diverting  attention,  may  have  baulked 
Miss  Pender's  act  of  justice.  It  was  a  simple  matter,  but 
simple  things  were  getting  uncomfortably  entangled  that 
morning.  Mrs.  Westwood,  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
knew  pretty  well  whom  the  Earl  had  really  come  to  see ; 
and  Olympia  knew  it  too,  and  Gerald  had  his  own  jealous 
guesses.  It  was  anything  but  a  common  morning  call, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  the  morning  caller  was  an 
Earl.  Mrs.  Westwood  would  have  sung  " Nunc  dimittis" 
for  such  an  honour  two  days  ago :  now  she  only  prayed, 
"  Dismiss  my  visitors."  She  was  bitterly  vexed  with 
Olympia  for  two  things ;  both  for  having  stayed  out  so 
long  considering  who  had  been  her  companion,  and  for 
having  come  back  so  soon  considering  who  was  to  be 
found  at  home.  The  two  offences,  being  inconsistent, 
were  doubly  unpardonable,  seeing  that  neither  could  be 
forgiven  without  unforgiveness  of  the  other. 

Olympia  saw  the  sour  look  she  knew  so  well  come  over 
her  aunt's  face,  and  her  own  spirits  rose  accordingly. 
Her  star  was  in  the  ascendant  that  morning.    Her  party 
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was  gathering  force.  She  was  quite  sure  of  Gerald,  and 
almost  sure  of  the  Earl.  Of  Forsyth  she  was  not  quite  so 
sure.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the  haunting  consciousness 
that  he  was  secretly  laughing  at  her,  and  that  robbed  her 
of  her  ease.  Had  she  known  that  he  also  was  in  the 
drawing-room  she  would  not  have  been  quite  so  ready  to- 
appear  without  preparation. 

The  visitors  stayed  to  lunch,  Mrs.  Westwood  arranging- 
everybody  at  table  with  an  ingenuity  through  which 
Olympia  saw,  and  which  she  resolved  to  defeat  as  .soon  as 
possible.  Lord  Wendale.  sat  between  the  hostess  and 
Marian  ;  Olympia,  on  the  same  side,  between  Forsyth  and 
her  uncle,  who  had  by  this  time  lounged  in  from  his  all- 
absorbing  and  pressing  want  of  something  to  do  ;  Getald 
among  his  three  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  not 
displeased  to  see  that  Olympia  was  neither  beside  nor 
even  in  sight  of  the  Earl.  She  thought  Forsyth  more  dis- 
agreeable than  ever :  so  far  from  attempting  to  continue 
his  conversation  of  last  night,  he  did  not  appear  more 
conscious  of  her  presence  than  if  she  had  been  made  of 
stone.  He  talked  stupidly  to  the  Captain  about  trout  in 
the  Beck,  and  rather  at  random.  After  lunch,  too,  when 
they  all  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn,  Mrs.  Westwood 
managed  very  well.  There  is  always  a  way  of  directing- 
chance,  and  she  was  by  no  means  unversed  therein. 
Lord  Wendale,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary,  could 
not  shake  off  Mrs.  Westwood  and  Marian,  whom  she  kept 
close  under  her  wing ;  nor  could  Olympia  get  free  from 
Forsyth.  It  was  as  though  he  and  her  aunt  were  in  league* 
The  Captain,  in  his  simplicity  of  soul,  assumed  that 
nothing  could  possibly  interest  the  landlord  of  The  Laurels 
more  than  taking  a  look  round ;  and  he  too  aided  the 
conspiracy  by  combining  the  various  groups  into  one  and 
marching  them  off  under  his  lead.  Olympia  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  stay  behind,  and  was  about  to 
escape  into  the  house,  when  she  found  her  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  still  by  her  side. 

"  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  "  she  thought,  as. 
she  vainly  waited  for  him  to  break  silence.  "  If  I  say  it's 
a  fine  day,  I  suppose  he'll  only  say  it's  a  wet  one.  I  wish 
he  would  say  it's  a  fine  day :  then  I  would  tell  him  I  hate 
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fine  days.  Anyhow,  if  he  wants  to  talk,  it's  for  him  to 
begin,  not  me." 

But  she  wronged  her  companion  in  setting  down  his 
silence  to  the  score  of  stupidity.  He  would  have  been 
less  silent  had  he  been  a  martyr  to  shyness.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  an  abruptness  that  startled  her. 

"  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  turning  over 
that  portfolio  on  the  drawing-room  table,  I  came  by  chance 
on  the  drawing  of  a  face.    Your  mother  "  

"  My  aunt,  you  mean/'  she  interrupted  quickly. 

"  —  Told  me  that  it  was  drawn  by  Miss  Marian — but 
she  was  wrong.    It  was  by  you." 

"  I  dare  say.  But  I'm  sorry  I  left  it  about,  for  real 
artists  to  see.    I  suppose  it  was  very  bad  ?" 

"Very.    Is  it  a  portrait ?" 

"  A  portrait  ?  No — who  would  it  be  a  portrait  of  ?  It 
only  came  out  of  my  own  head,  that's  all.  And  if  it's  so 
bad,  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"Yes — but  it  must  have  come  into  your  head  first, 
before  it  could  come  out  again.  If  it  is  not  copied,  you 
must  have  seen  some  face  like  that.  Nobody  ever  yet 
created  a  new  face,  and  never  will.  I  am  a  painter,  you 
know,  and  take  an  interest  in  things  that  come  in  and  out 
of  people's  brains,  however  bad  they  may  be.  Where  did 
you  see  that  face  ?    Think,  if  you  can." 

"  Sure,  Fid  tell  you  and  welcome,  if  I  knew." 

"  Then  you  really  do  not  know  ?  Impossible." 

She  coloured,  for  her  temper  was  never  very  far  away. 
"  Why  would  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  if  I  do  ?  I  did  'it 
to  please  myself,  and  never  thought  if  it  was  good  or  bad 
till  now." 

"  Forgive  me — I  only  meant  it  was  too  strange  to  under- 
stand. You  must  have  studied  that  face  deeply,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  make  it  so  real.  You  have  never  seen 
any  pictures,  Lord  Wendale  tells  me,  and  if  you  had  seen 
any  it  is  not  likely  that  yo*  would  have  met  with  any  that 
are  unknown  to  me — and,  as  I  said,  I  cannot  give  you 
credit  for  being  a  greater  genius  than  Raphael." 

Was  he  laughing  at  her  again  ?  She  was  beginning  to 
get  really  angry. 
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"  And  so,"  he  went  on,  without  noticing  her  deepening 
colour,  "  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  must  some- 
where have  seen  that  face,  and  at  some  time — that  it  must 
have  fixed  itself  in  your  mind — that  you  must,  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  have  brooded  and  dreamed  over  it — 
that  whenever  you  took  up  a  pencil  it  was  that  face  that 
always  came — that  it  gradually  took  form  and  expression 
under  your  hand,  until  when  the  first — stranger,  like 
myself,  saw  it,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  real  woman,  not  only  to 
your  fancy,  but  one  whom  you  must  have  seen.  That  is 
all  I  meant  to  say." 

Some  new  accent  in  his  voice  made  her  feel  that  he 
was  not  laughing  at  her  now,  whatever  his  words  might 
mean.  She  began  to  feel  interested — it  was  a  new  sensa- 
tion to  be  talked  to  about  herself,  and,  though  she  com- 
prehended nothing  of  what  he  said,  Mr.  Forsyth  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  stupid  after  all. 

"  Is  it  really  so  curious  ? "  she  asked.  I  thought  it 
was  all  nothing  at  all.  I  don't  remember  when  I  did  not 
draw  that  face  whenever  I  got  a  pencil  into  my  hand  and 
drew  just  whatever  came.  I-  dare  say  you'ld  find  dozens 
like  it,  if  you  looked  into  some  of  my  holes  and 
corners." 

"Just  what  I  thought.  What  is  the  first  thing  you 
remember  ?  " 

"Is  he  a  little  touched?"  she  thought,* and  looked 
round  to  see  if  she  was  within  reach  of  aid  in  case  of 
need.  She  had  read,  however,  that  even  an  undoubted 
madman  is  safe  if  you  humour  him,  so  she  answered — 

"  The  very  first  thing?  Oh,  I  don't  know — I've  always 
dreamed  so  much  at  night,  that  I  never  know  for  certain 
about  things  very  long  ago,  whether  they're  real,  or  if  I've 
only  thought  them.  There  was  my  coming  over  to 
England." 

"  Ah,  you  were  notj>orn  hi  England,  then  ?" 

"  I  came  from  New  York,  so  Uncle  John  used  to  tell 
me  when  I've  asked  him  what  made  me  think  of  coming 
over  the  sea.  And  when  I  read  about  Indians  and  big 
forests,  and  even  about  fighting,  I  seem  to  have  known 
them  before  I  read  of  them ;  and  it's  not  so  with  other 
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tilings.  The  first  thing  Fid  remember  ?  Fid  say  it  was 
being  hunted  on  horseback  by  wild  men  with  bows  and 
arrows — if  it  wasn't  a  dream." 

"  But  there  are  no  forests  in  New  York,  and  no  In- 
dians." 

"  Aren't  there  ?    Then  I  suppose  I'm  wrong." 

"  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
wish  to  try  an  experiment.  I  am  going  to  test  your 
memory.    How  old  are  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  singular  question  to  put  abruptly  to  a  young 
lady,  but  the  whole  tone  of  his  conversation  had  already 
made  her  take  as  a  matter  of  course  anything  that  he 
might  choose  to  say.  Besides,  she  would  have  willingly 
told  anybody  her  age,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  she  had 
only  known.  She  was  not  yet  too  old  to  be  ashamed  of 
never  having  had  a  birthday. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know." 

"  Never  mind  ;  so  much  the  better.  It  gives  my  expe- 
riment freer  play.  I  have  before  me  a  picture  that  is 
somehow  connected  with  yours.  If  I  am  not  right  in 
thinking  so,  I  will  paint  another,  and  so  go  on  until  you 
see  it  as  clearly  as  I.  We  are  not  in  The  Laurels. 
We  are  not  even  in  Gressford ;  we  are  farther  off  even 
than  Beckfield.  We  are  in  a  place — what  shall  we  name 
it  ?  Perhaps  it  has  no  name.  This  lawn  on  which  we  are 
standing  widens  into  an  immense  green  circle,  of  which 
the  edge  meets  the  sky.  Those  white  clouds  above  us 
pass  away ;  we  are  under  an  immense  blue  dome,  with  the 
sun  for  a  window,  through  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
golden  sky  beyond.  You  almost  expect  to  hear  the  ripple 
of  the  gold  as  it  streams  through.  But  even  that  is  silent. 
All  is  seen,  nothing  heard.  I  don't  ask  you  to  remember 
any  such  place— you,  who  have  passed  all  your  life  at 
Gressford— but "  

"  Yot  mean,  have  I  ever  been  there  in  a  dream  ?" 

"  You  have,  then  ?" 

"  Often  and  often.  You  are  telling  me  one  of  my  own 
dreams." 

"  Did  you  ever  read  of  such  a  place  ?" 
**  No,  never.    I  can't  guess  where  you  mean." 
"  And  when  you  dream  of  standing  in  such  a  place,  tell 
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me  what  happens  then.  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  dreams — I 
know  them  all ;  and  I  know  what  they  mean  sometimes." 

She  opened  her  eyes  upon  him ;  she  began  to  be  glad 
that  Aunt  Caroline  had  thrown  the  burden  of  the  plain 
old  painter  upon  her  shoulders,  if  he  took  to  painting  for 
her  her  own  dream-pictures. 

"  Then  will  you  tell  me  what  mine  mean  ?"  she  asked, 
eagerly.  "  Oh,  there  are  thousands  of  wonderful  things. 
Only  'twas  when  I  was  younger  I  used  to  dream  more — I 
don't  so  much  now.  I'm  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  dream 
of,  it  is  all  so  strange ;  and  one  can't  talk  what  one  feels 
like  books  do.  If  I  had  colours,  and  knew  how  to  use 
them — but  what's  the  use  ?  One  couldn't  paint  a  rainbow. 
Then  there  are  the  people "  

"  The  lady  of  the  face  ?  " 

"  Not  always.  They  used  to  talk  in  words  that  I  knew 
what  they  meant,  though  I  couldn't  understand." 

"  Let  me  see — it  would  be  verse  that  a  child  would 
recall,  of  course.    '  A I  salir  del  sol  dorado?  " 

"  Mr.  Forsyth,  you  are  a  wizard  I  " 

"Indeed.    And  why?" 

"  They  are  the  very  words  I  have  heard." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  am  an  interpreter  of  dreams  ? 
You  say  Mrs.  Westwood  is  not  your  mother.  Do  you 
remember  her,  or  your  father  ?  " 

She  flushed  up  once  more,  ready  to  fight  upon  her  old 
battle-ground,  though  as  yet  no  attack  had  been  made. 
"  My  father  was  a  soldier,"  she  said,  "  and  he  married  a 
lady  in  America,  and  they're  dead — that's  all  I  know." 

"  You  don't  remember  such  a  name  as  Sanchez  ?  But 
of  course  not ;  children  would  not  notice  surnames,  and 
Olympia  is  your  own  name." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly ;  "  sure  you  don't  mean 
you  know  more  about  me  than  Uncle  John  or  Aunt 
Car'line  ?  "  Her  heart  began  to  beat ;  she  knew  not  what 
might  be  coming  to  her  from  him  whom  she  now  began 
to  regard  with  the  awe  that  attaches  to  mysteries. 

'*  No — I  know  nothing,"  he  answered  shortly.  Silence 
with  him  must  be  absolute ;  not  a  word  must  be  let  drop 
that  might  hereafter  be  gathered  up  again.  "Tell  me, 
are  you  happy  here  ?  " 
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"Oh,  Fid  be  happy  enough  if  I  had  my  own  way.  Only 
everything  is  so  mean  and  small  when  I  read  and  think 
what  a  great  world  it  is,  with  so  much  to  be  felt  and  done, 
and  how  nothing  ever  comes  to  me.  But  it's  foolish 
talking  like  that  to  you,"  she  interrupted  herself.  "  You 
think  people  ought  to  sit  down  with  their  hands  before 
them,  and  keep  their  sheep  and  wait  for  what  comes ;  as 
if  anything  ever  came  to  The  Laurels,  except  the  butcher 
and  the  baker.    Fid  give  the  world  to  be  a  man !  " 

"  It's  clear  she's  heart-whole,"  thought  Forsyth.  "  How 
strange  it  would  be  if  Fate  had  written  an  alliance  between 
an  Earl  of  Wendale  and  a  descendant  of  Don  Pedro 
Sanchez  after  all ! "  He  could  almost  fancy  himself  sitting 
once  more  in  the  paradise-garden  of  the  quinta*  But 
there  was  one  difference;  and  he  felt  almost  tenderly 
towards  the  lost  love  of  his  youth,  when  he  learned  that 
she — for  she  it  must  have  been — had  entered  the  Palace  of 
Truth  whose  gateway  is  the  grave,  and  had  left  behind  her 
one  whose  eyes  were  the  same,  but  in  whose  tones  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  however  prejudiced  against  speaking 
eyes,  to  detect  a  false  ring. 

Yes — Olympia  Westwood  was  the  child  of  Olympia 
Sanchez — that  was  clear.  Her  father,  no  doubt,  had  been 
one  of  those  numerous  adventurous  Englishmen  who  had 
joined  the  foreign  legion  of  his  old  commander-in-chief, 
General  Bolivar.  That  would  account  for  the  hurried 
elopement  of  Don  Pedro's  daughter ;  that  would  account 
for  his  last  meeting  with  her  in  New  Granada.  What  is 
there,  on  the  face  of  this  whole  earth,  more  pathetic  than 
the  meeting  of  a  man  who  has  outlived  passion  with  its 
phantom,  still  young,  while  he  is  old  ?  Olympia  West- 
wood  was  very  far  from  being  an  exact  reproduction  of 
Olympia  Sanchez ;  but  she  was  the  living  image  of  what 
her  lover  had  once  believed  Olympia  Sanchez  to  be.  She 
was  the  belief  of  youth  for  once  justified  by  the  eyes  of 
age. 

It  is  at  such  moments  that  one  forgives ;  and  Forsyth 
forgave.  He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  own  youth,  not 
in  a  dream,  but  in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  thought,  like  a  sip 
from  the  cup  that  made  Faustus  young  again,  sent  a  long- 
forgotten  thrill  through  his  veins. 
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As  for  her,  having  been  so  thoroughly  interested  in 
herself,  she  had  grown  interested  in  her  companion,  and 
not  the  less  because  he  and  his  words  set  all  her  thoughts 
wandering  astray.  His  sometimes  sharp  words  had  forced 
liar  into  speaking  out  as  she  felt,  just  as  it  is  the  cold  and 
cutting  steel  that  strikes  the  hidden  .spark  from  the  stone. 
She  was  sorry  when  her  uncle,  ai .  the  head  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  returned,  and  wheaXord  WendaLe,  giving  up  at 
last  all  hope  of  improving  his  acquaintance  with  Olympia 
that  day,  sulkily  escaped  from  Mrs.  Westwood  and  Marian 
back  to  Beekfield* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Love,  by  a  hundred  veils,  his  Sun 

Doth  strive  to  hinder  and  to  dim- 
But  myriad  are  the  shapes  that  don 

His  bright  disguise,  who  know  not  Him. 

"  John,**  said  Mrs.  Westwood  to  the  Captain,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  visitors  had  taken  their  departure,  "  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done  with  Olympia.  What  a 
name  it  is,  to  be  sure — I  shall  never  get  used  to  saying  it 
if  I  live  to  a  hundred.    She's  getting  beyond  my  control." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear.    Why>  she  is  but  a  child." 

"I  can  manage  most  people,  John"— 

"  Everybody,  I  should  say,  my  dear." 

"  But  there's  a  medium  in  all  things,  therefore  there's  a 
medium  to  one's  duty.   It's  disgraceful." 

"  Whaf  s  disgraceful,  Carry  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  John,  you  can't  see  what's  going 
on  under  your  very  nose  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
haven't  seen  how  Olympia's  setting  her  cap  at  Lord 
Wendale?" 

"  Bless  my  soul,  no  !  Why  he  never  said  a  word  to  her, 
from  first  to  last  How  could  he,  when  he  was  attending 
to  my  improvements — and  very  proper  too  ?  " 

"John!  When  did  you  ever  hear  me  say  that  Lord 
Wendale  was  after  Olympia  ?  I  said  Olympia  was  after 
Lord  Wendale.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  her  away 
from  his  heels — I  should  call  it  immodest  if  I  chose  to  say 
such  a  word.  And  then  there's  Gerald — nobody  ever 
called  me  blind,  and  it  won't  be  her  fault  if  he  isn't  made 
a  fool  of  too.  I  declare  I'm  afraid  to  let  him  out  of  my 
sight  when  .that  girl's  by." 

"What?" 
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"Ah,  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you  at  last.  Mark  my 
words,  John  "  

"  I  can't  believe  it — I  won't  believe  it.  I'll  be  hanged 
if  it's  true — I  wouldn't  have  it,  bless  my  soul,  not  for  a 
million." 

Mrs.  Westwood  stared  to  find  her  easy-going  husband 
wake  up  into  warmth  about  anything — but  so  much  the 
better. 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  But  if  anything  happens 
you  can't  lay  the  blame  on  me,  that's  all." 

"  By — Jupiter,  Caroline,  I'ld  sooner  see  them  in  their 
graves  than  hear  you  say  there's  a  chance  of  its  being 
true." 

"  I'm  glad  you  see  it  in  so  proper  a  light,  John — very 
glad  indeed.  I  wish  there  was  somewhere  we  could  send 
her  to  just  while  Gerald's  here — not  to  speak  of  Lord 
Wendale." 

"Why,  they've  been  brought  up  together  since  they 
were  babies — how  could  anybody  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  ?  "  Mrs.  Westwood' s  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider 
as  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  in  a  state  of  agitation 
that  certainly  did  not  seem  called  for  even  from  her  own 
point  of  view.    "  Bless  my  soul ! — How  far  has  it  gone  ?" 

"Well,  John,  I  hope  not  far — but  young  men  are  so 
easily  infatuated.  It's  best  to  make  sure,  that's  all — and 
as  you're  so  opposed  to  it "  

"  Opposed  ?  I'ld  cut  her  throat  sooner,  that's  all. 
Why" — - 

"And  therefore,  John,  I've  been  thinking  what  she  would 
have  to  do  if  anything  happened  to  you  or  your  brother 
George.  And  so,  as  she'ld  have  to  get  her  own  living  it 
seems  to  me  she  ought  to  begin  to  learn.  Other  girls  go 
out  as  governesses  when  they're  years  and  years  younger, 
and  though  I  wouldn't  let  her  teach  the  alphabet  to  one  of 
my  own  children,  if  I  had  any  young  enough,  it's  different 
of  course  with  those  that  can't  afford  to  pay  high." 

"  My  dear,  you  gave  me  quite  a  turn  !  Anything — 
anything — if  there's  a  chance  of  what  you  say ;  send  her 
to  Jericho.    But  I  can't  believe  it  now." 

"John,  did  you  ever  know  me  wrong  since  I  was 
born?" 
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"  My  dear,  if  you're  right  I  shall  go  out  of  my  senses  if 
she  stays  in  the  house  an  hour." 

And  so  Mrs.  Westwood,  too  astonished  at  so  rapid  a 
victory  to  improve  it  by  adding  another  word,  had  nothing 
to  do  but  execute  the  orders  of  banishment  she  had 
received.  What  could  have  made  her  husband,  who,  in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  his  heart,  loved  Olympia,  at 
least  as  dearly  as  he  loved  his  own  son,  enter  so  headlong 
into  her  own  fears  with  regard  to  Gerald  ?  She  was 
almost  disappointed  at  having  to  carry  out  what  was  the 
will  of  another  rather  than  her  own.  She  could  only 
console  herself  with  making  her  battle-royal  as  public  as 
possible,  and  bringing  her  great  guns  down  upon  Olympia 
in  the  sight  of  all  The  Laurels. 

She  seldom  wasted  a  smile  upon  her  own  family  circle, 
but  she  had  never  presided  so  grimly  over  the  soup  as  she 
did  that  day.  It  was  Julia  that  innocently  fired  the  first 
gun. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  to  the  whole  party  at  large, 
"  there's  somebody  staying  at  the  Black  Prince  ?" 

"Indeed?"  asked  the  Captain  abstractedly. 

"Yes.  I  heard  it  from  old  Mrs.  Wicken.  It's  an 
officer,  too — a  Major  Sullivan.  They  think  he's  recruit- 
ing. Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice,  mamma,  if  we 
asked  him  here  ?  " 

"Major  Sullivan?"  asked  Gerald,  looking  up  quickly, 
and  glancing  at  Olympia. 

"Sullivan?"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "Why  that's  the 
very  man's  name  that  saved  Gerald  when  Olympia  tried  to 
drown  him  in  the  pond.  I  never  forget  names,  never, 
though  your  father  was  very  close  about  it,  and  I  never 
knew  why." 

The  Captain  hastily  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
Gerald,  remembering  the  acquaintanceship  claimed  by  the 
Major,  saw  that  it  was  not  with  a  very  steady  hand. 

"  What — the  Major  here  ?  "  he  said  nervously.  "  Yes, 
no  doubt  he's  recruiting ;  no  doubt  of  it.  But  as  for 
having  him  here,  that's  another  thing — isn't  it,  mv 
dear?" 

*  Quite  another  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  with 
decision — for  once  agreeing  with  her  lord  and  master — 
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"  Military  gentlemen  are  not  at  all  suitable  acquaintances 
in  a  family  of  girls  when  they  come  without  proper  intro- 
■duction.  You  may  call  on  him,  of  course,  John,  and 
judge  if  he's  an  eligible  acquaintance.  Not  that  I  haw& 
any  prejudice  against  majors— in  fact,  I  detest  prejudice, 
and  I've  known  some  majors  at  Clifton  who  were  really 
•excellent  men — but  then  they  were  on  half-pay.  Only  I 
don't  and  won't  have  it  spread  about  all  over  the  mess  tables 
in  England  that  a  young  man  can't  come  to  Gressford  with- 
out having  caps  set  at  him.  I'm  sure  it's  disgraceful; 
and  that  you  know,  John,  as  well  as  me." 

"Mamma!"  cried  out  the  chorus,  "what  can  yon 
mean  ?" 

"  I  know  what  Aunt  Car'line  means,"  said  Olympia, 

"And  pray  what  do  I  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  want  to  be  Countess  of  Wendale-" 

"  It  seems  the  cap  fite  better  than  I  thought  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Westwood,  and  a  dead  silence  followed  her  words. 
The  battle  had  come. 

"  Nonsense,  mother,**  said  Gerald.  "I'm  sure  Olympia 
•doesn't  think  of  any  swch  foolery." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Olympia,  quietly  and 
gravely.  "Wait  till  he  asks  me,  and  then  I'll  see.  I 
should  like  to  be  a  countess.  All  the  same,  though,  I*il 
wait  and  see  the  Major  first  before  I  make  up  my  mind." 

Gerald  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  could  read  the  jest  in 
her  eyes  that  belied  her  words.  But  Mrs.  Westwood  did 
not  choose  to  have  the  matter  turned  off  with  a  jest,  and 
she  saw  the  colour  beginning  to  fade  out  of  Otyniprcate 
•cheek — a  sure  sign  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  gaining 
the  full  advantage  of  a  good  temper,  as  cold  tempers  like 
hers  are  called,  over  a  bad  one. 

"I  never  heard  anything  so  shamefaced'!"  she  ex- 
claimed sharply.  "As  though  lords  and  majors  wowki 
look  at  a  child  like  you  twice  with  a  pair  of  toags/1  If 
there's  one  thing  I  hate,  it's  girls  that  are  always  running 
their  heads  on  young  men.  I'm  giad  ail  this  has  come 
-out ;  very  glad  indeed.  I  shall  know  what  to  do.  Yoaiff 
uncle  knows  what  we  were  talking  about  just  before  dinner, 
•don't  you,  John  ?  " 

"I  1,  my  dear?" 
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"Yes.  And  you  said  if  Olympia  did  not  mend  her 
wayathe  must  go," 

"  &  was  you  said  that,  my  dear.  But  still,  why,  of 
course,  don't  you  know  "~ — 

"  What — did  you  say  that,  Uncle  John  ?  "  asked  Olymr 
pia,  while  he  was  trying  to  bring  out  something,  with  the 
look  and  voice  of  Caesar  when  he  saw  his  friend  among 
his  foes.  The  Captain  hung  his  head,  and  silence  de- 
scended once  more. 

But  <5erald  was  not  going  to  stand  such  a  scene  as  this. 
He  had  a  sense  of  justice— a  virtue  that  most  men  learn 
at  sea^ — and  it  was  outraged.  He  faced  his  mother  with 
his  deepest  voice  and  most  manly  air. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  you  all/'  he  said,  "  since 
I've  been  away.  There's  nothing  going  on  but  quarrelling, 
I  know  Olympia  better  than  anybody,  and  I  won't  have 
her  put  upon ;  no,  not  if  she  wanted  to  marry  all  the  earls 
in  England,  and  all  the  dukes  besides." 

This  was  speaking  out ;  it  was  a  breath  of  honest  sea- 
air  in  that  house  of  little  thoughts  and  little  things. 
Olympia  threw  him  a  look  of  thanks  that  bound  her  cham- 
pion to  stand  by  her  henceforth  through  thick  and  thin. 

"  There !  "  said  Mrs-  Westwood,  turning  to  the  Captain 
in  bitter  triumph.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  even  Gerald  isn't  safe  under  the  same  roof  with 
Olympia?" 

Gerald  blushed  crimson.  Mrs.  Westwood  had.  made  a 
few  foolish  speeches  in  her  time,  but  that  was  the  most 
foolish  she  had  ever  made. 

"  You  are  unjust,  mother,"  he  began  warmly.    "  I "  — 

"  So  it  has  come  to  this,  has  it  ? — I  am  to  be  lectured 
by  my  own  son  !  He  is  to  go  against  me  for  the  sake  of 
a.  girl  who  would  make  eyes  at  the  coal-scuttle  if  nobody 
else  was  by !  I  suppose  you'll  be  wanting  to  marry  her 
next,  I  suppose — a  girl  without  a  penny,  that  would  take 
a  boy  like  you  for  a  pis  alhr  when  she  can't  get  her  majors 
and  her  lords." 

We  have  known  Olympia  out  of  temper  before — but  we 
have  never  known  her  in  a  rage  till  now.  She  had  been 
accused  of  treason  to  romance — she  had  been  called  a 
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rank  and  fortune  huntress.  In  all  the  books  she  had  ever 
read  such  had  been  held  up  to  measureless  contempt  and 
scorn.  But  the  shot  that  had  enraged  her  made  Gerald 
all  at  once  hard  and  stern.  He  looked  at  her  glowing 
cheeks  and  eyes,  and  his  heart  swelled — he  began  to 
realise  the  sort  of  life  his  old  playmate  had  been  leading 
at  The  Laurels  while  he  was  away,  and  did  not  realise  that 
she  herself  might  have  been  not  wholly  guiltless  of  her 
own  troubles. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  glowing  with  eagerness,  "  I  do  think 
you  are  unjust — I  can't  help  saying  so.  Olympia  is  as 
good  a  girl  as  ever  stepped,  and  I'm — I'm  Hanged  if  I  sit 
by  and  not  say  so." 

"  Poor  boy,  poor  boy ! "  sighed  Mrs.  Westwood  with 
contemplative  pity.  "  I  see  how  it  is — but  it's  only  fancy, 
I  know  that,  and  it'll  pass  off  when  you've  seen  another 
girl  or  two.  But — I  have  a  mother's  duty,  and  it  must  be 
done.  Yes,  I  see  you  are  so  angry  you  can't  speak, 
Olympia,  my  dear,  unless  it's  shame — and  I  hope  it  may 
be.  I  suppose  you  know  that  a  girl  like  you,  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  have  a  penny  of  her  own,  will  have 
to  make  her  own  living  ?  Unless  you  think  you  are  going 
to  gorge  on  the  fat  of  the  land  for  nothing  at  all.  So 
your  uncle  fully  agrees  with  me  that  it's  time  you  should 
go  away.  I've  done  my  duty  and  given  you  an  education 
like  a  lady,  which  is  more  than  a  common  aunt  by  mar- 
riage would  have  done :  and  now  it's  time  you  showed 
your  gratitude  by  going  out  as  a  governess.  Your  uncle 
will  drive  over  to  Melmouth  to-morrow  and  see  what's  to 
be  done." 

Still  Olympia  said  not  a  word — she  was  looking  at  her 
uncle,  who  avoided  her  accusing  eyes.  Mrs.  Westwood 
was  as  convinced  as  a  woman  could  be  that  she  had  both 
right  and  reason  on  her  side,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  easy 
to  prove  that  she  was  wrong. 

"  Then,"  said  Gerald,  "  it  is  for  my  sake  you  are  going 
to  turn  Olympia  out  of  doors  ? — I  can't  stand  that — no 
fellow  could,  that  was  half  a  man.  Look  here,  mother — 
you  must  sec  that !  You  must  see  there's  only  one  thing 
to  be  done.    If  she  goes,  I  must  go  too." 
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"  Gerald,"  said  his  mother  sharply,  "  hold  your  tongue 
— unless  you're  making  an  offer  before  my  very  eyes." 

He  got  up  and  pushed  away  his  chair.  "  It  means  that 
if  Olympia  goes  I  must  go  too.  She  shan't  go  put  as  a 
governess  or  toil  and  slave  for  my  sake  while  I've  got  two 
hands."  And,  as  he  spoke  of  his  hands,  he  laid  one  of 
them  on  the  back  of  his  old  playmate's  chair,  as  if  already 
protecting  her  against  the  world. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  "perhaps  you'll  sit  and 
see  the  end  of  this  love  passage.  I  shall  go — I  know 
what's  due  to  myself  and  the  girls." 

"  Gerald,"  began  the  Captain,  with  a  pale  face,  "  your 
mother's  right — quite  right — sit  down  this  moment,  sir — 
and — and — and,  don't  let's  have  any  more  of  this,  don't 
you  know.  Olympia,  my  dear,  I'm  very  sorry ;  you  don't 
mean  it,  of  course ;  but  it's — it's — the  long  and  short  of 
it  is  your  aunt's  quite  right,  and  you  must  go." 

Olympia  was  proud  of  her  champion,  who  had  thus, 
even  to  her  much  requiring  eyes,  proved  himself  a  man. 
This  was  what  her  heroes  would  have  done,  and  she  half 
forgot  that  he  was  but  a  boy. 

"Then,  Uncle  John,"  she  said  in  a  steady  voice,  "if 
you  say  it,  I  will  go.  I  won't  be  long  packing,  I  dare 
say." 

"Packing?  No,  no — no  such  hurry  as  that,  my  dear. 
We  must  take  a  look  round;  I  must  go  over  to  Mel- 
mouth  "  

"  Then,  father,  mother,  are  you  turning  Olympia  out  of 
doors  because*  you're  afraid  of  my  thinking  her  the  best 
girl  that  ever  was  born?  All  right,"  the  boy  went  on, 
who  was  almost  half  as  wise  as  the  poor  girl  whom  he  was 
protecting.  "  Come  along,  then ;  if  you're  off,  I'm  off 
too.  Look  here,  Olympia,  I  can't  and  won't  have  this,  and 
I  can't  say  all  I  want  to,  but  if  you'll  take  mc — we've 
always  been  together,  you  know — though  you're  a  long 
sight  too  good  for  me,  they'll  see  you  don't  care  a  fig  for 
lords  and  majors,  and  then  "  

"  Gracious  save  us !"  screamed  Mrs.  Westwood,  be- 
wildered, as  she  might  well  be,  at  this  unprecedented  way 
of  making  an  offer.    "  You're  all  mad  together.    John, . 
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don't  you  hear  ?  Are  yon  grown  foolish  ?  Olympia,  I'll 
take  and  turn  you  out  of  doors  this  very  minute  without  a 
rag  to  your  back  if  you  don't  say  '  No.'  " 

If  the  purest  chivalry  had  suggested  the  question,  irre- 
sistible temptation  prompted  the  answer.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  Olympia,  thus  dared  to  disobey,  turned 
to  Gerald  and  said — 

"  And  why  should  I  say  *  No/  Aunt  Carbine  ?  Sure 
Gerald's  been  everything  to  me.  I'll  say  '  Yes,  and  wel- 
come.' " 

And  so,  in  a  moment  of  hot  temper,  Gerald  and 
Olympia,  hardly  knowing  whether  they  stood  on  their 
heads  or  their  heels,  became  engaged. 

She  had  been  carried  on  in  a  whirl,  for  her  tongue,  as 
must  be  plain  enough  by  this  time,  was  in  the  habit  of 
outrunning  even  the  heart  that  was  far  too  quick  for  her 
brain.  There  was  the  romance  of  the  situation,  the 
startling  and  crowning  victory  over  Aunt  Car'line,  the 
sudden  snapping  of  family  bonds  that  left  her  bound  by 
no  duty  to  consider  even  that  weak-kneed  deserter,  her 
Uncle  John,  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which 
she  might  risk  ruining  Gerald's  life,  of  what  love  meant 
out  of  books  and  of  what  marriage  means  anywhere.  In 
any  case  the  deed  was  done  now,  and  neither  she  nor 
Gerald  was  likely  to  draw  back  from  a  step  once  made. 

But,  if  it  is  lawful,  in  the  midst  of  domestic  tragedy,  to 
use  so  homely  a  simile,  the  fat  was  most  terribly  in  the 
fire.  Gerald  himself  could  not  have  exactly  realised  what 
he  had  done,  or  even  he,  boy  as  he  was,  must  have  paused 
before  taking  so  sudden  and  tremendous  a  plunge.  Mrs* 
Westwood  sat  aghast — the  girls  looked  ready  to  sink 
underground.  But  an  unheard  of  spirit  seemed  to  wake 
up  in  the  Captain.  He  rose  suddenly  from  the  table, 
overturning  his  chair  and  sweeping  two  wine-glasses  to 
thfe  floor. 

"  Ge-Gerald  f "  he  stammered  out,  for,  unlike  Olympia, 
his  thoughts  ran  faster  than  his  tongue,  "why — why — 
what  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  ?  Say  you  didn't  mean  any- 
thing this  instant,  sir,  or  as  sure  as  I'm  your  father,  you — 
you'll  suffer  for  it.    By  Jupiter  f "  he  groaned  out  as  he 
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sat  down  again  in  despair  and  wiped  his  forehead.  "  It's: 
awful  to  think  of!  It's  the  most  awful  thing  I  ever  heard 
of  in  all  my  days." 

"  What  is  awful,  sir  ?  "  asked  Gerald,  putting  the  bravest 
face  upon  the  quarrel  that  he  could.  "  Why  shouldn't  I 
marry  Olympia  ?  " 

"Why? — My  dear  Caroline — you  talk  to  him  if  he 
doesn't  mind  me." 

"Your  father  means,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  speaking 
coldly  and  in  measured  tones  to  the  chandelier,  "  Your 
father  means  that  if  you  ever  marry  that  girl  you  must  do 
so  as  a  beggar.  He  can't  say  so  for  himself,  because  the 
money's  mine,  so  he  very  properly  leaves  it  all  to  me. 
You  are  quite  right,  John.  Not  a  penny  of  my  money 
shall  go  to  the  daughter  of  your  scamp  of  a  brother 

Charles,  no,  not  even          Help  my  own  son  to  marry  a 

scamp's  daughter,  indeed  !  I'ld  send  him  to  the  asylum 
sooner,  and  perhaps  I  will." 

Gerald  was  both  hot  and  pale.  "  I  have  my  profession," 
he  said.  "Come,  don't  take  it  like  that,  mother— let* s 
talk  it  over  quietly.  You  can't  expect  me  to  imsay  what 
I've  said,  I  know." 

Olympia  was  in  no  mood  to  be  generous,  aadr  if  she 
bad  been,  the  mention  of  her  father  would  have  spoiled 
all. 

"  Your  profession  !  "  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  **  It  brings 
you  in  twenty  pound  eleven  a  year." 

"Then  I  must  find  another  that  brings  me  in  more." 

.Mrs.  Westwood  clasped  her  hands  in  despair — if  her 
argument  to  the  pocket  failed  what  was  left  for  her  to  say 
or  do  ?  She  looted  at  her  husband — not  that  she 
expected  any  aid  there.  What  could  he  do  if  she  had 
failed  ? 

"  Then,"  said  the  •Capfiarin,  without  regarding  her  look, 
"  find  another,  and  be  hanged ! "  Down  Game  his  fist 
upon  the  table  with  a  ring.  "  And  be  hanged,  sir — that's 
the  word  1   And  fiever  let  me  hear  another  again." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Youth  !    'Tis  the  siege  of  life  without  a  plan— 

Ossas  of  truth  'neath  error's  Pelion  hurled — 
Sorrows  that  bless  and  fleeting  joys  that  ban— 

A  flag  of  hope  by  hostile  winds  unfurled — 
A  Mood,  confusing  Ought  and  Will  and  Can — 

A  Universe,  within  a  heart  encurled 
That  thinks  a  pair  of  eyes  can  make  a  man, 

And  that  a  pair  of  hands  can  grasp  the  world. 

When  Forsyth  and  Lord  Wendale  left  The  Laurels  that 
morning,  neither  seemed  to  be  in  a  talking  mood. 

"  Of  all  the  she-cats  I  ever  saw,  that  unlucky  fellow 
Westwood's  wife  is  the  most  detestable,"  the  Earl  had 
said  after  ten  minutes  of  silence.  Forsyth  said  nothing 
— his  heart  was  full  of  the  strange  discovery  of  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  he  wished  to  be  alone.  It  was  not  till  after 
at  least  ten  minutes  more  that  he  said,  in  his  turn — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  back  to  Beckfield  ?  " 

Lord  Wendale  nodded,  and,  for  a  professional  philan- 
thropist, touched  his  horse  rather  sharply. 

"  Then  I  think  I  shall  put  up  my  horse  at  the  Black 
Prince  and  take  a  turn  in  Gressford  Wood.  I  want  to 
make  a  study  there,  and  this  is  just  the  light  I  have  been 
waiting  for." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  Earl  shortly.  "  It's  all 
the  same  to  me." 

Forsyth  did  put  up  his  horse,  and  did  walk  into  Gress- 
ford Wood,  but  did  not  make  any  study  of  lights  and 
shades.  To  have  met  the  child  of  Donna  Olympia  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  house  where  he  himself  had  been 
born — that  fact  was  wonderful  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
to  absorb  him  for  some  hours  to  come.    He  wondered 
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that  he  had  not  recognised  the  Dryad  in  the  Green  Walk, 
impossible  as  that  would  have  been— he  compared  every 
look  and  tone  of  the  Olympia  of  to-day  with  the  Olympia 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Such  fatalities  never  lead  to  nothing 
— whither  was  this  to  lead?  Then  he  thought  of  his 
nephew ;  if  this  Olympia  were  like  her  mother  in  other 
things  than  her  eyes,  the  pity  that  he  had  bestowed  last 
night  upon  Gerald  might  be  extended  to  him  also.  Was  a 
second  of  the  same  family  to  fall  into  such  a  snare ?  "I 
wonder,"  he  asked  himself,  "whether,  if  I  had  come 
before  the  mother  with  a  coronet  on  my  head  and  Beckfield 
in  my  hand,  I  should  have  become  the  father  of  a  second 
Olympia  more  or  less  like  that  girl  at  The  Laurels  ?  It 
makes  one  think  that  matters  are  best  as  they  are — poor 
Don  Sanchez !  He  must  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  before 
I  came."  He  jested  with  himself,  but  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  had  devoted  himself  to  art  and  gold,  not 
because  he  loved  them  but  because  his  soul  could  not 
remain  empty,  felt  it  still  contained  whole  chambers  un- 
filled. 

He  did  not  go  back  to  Beckfield  that  night.  When  in 
the  country  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  about  just 
as  the  humour  seized  him,  so  that  his  absence  for  one 
night,  or  even  for  two,  was  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  He  did  not  wish,  prematurely,  to  become  the 
confidant  of  the  Earl's  growing  fancy  for  his  pretty 
neighbour.  His  nephew  was  the  only  human  being  that 
was  dear  to  him,  and  he  must  find  out  much  more 
before  he  could  tell  how  to  use  his  influence  in  what 
might  prove  a  very  delicate  affair.  So  he  got  a  bed 
from  Peter  Pigot  and  slept  as  weil  as  usual,  in  spite  of 
a  deep  snoring  that  sounded  through  the  wall. 

He  could  not  very  well  call  at  The  Laurels  again  before 
mid-day,  so  he  returned  to  the  Green  Walk  in  Gressford 
Wood  to  kill  time  by  really  watching  its  lights  and  shades. 
The  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  the  child  of  Olympia 
Sanchez  had  a  fascination  for  him.  It  was  somehow 
always  beautiful  weather  there,  as  if  in  a  natural  sanc- 
tuary— every  mood  of  Nature  suited  its  silent  wilderness 
of  trees,  flowers,  and  weeds.  He  took  his  seat  on  the 
very  tree  stump — it  had  lain  there  all  this  while — from 
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which  he  had  startled  the  Dryad  from  her  bower.  There 
was  now,  however,  no  face  in  the  frame.  But,  while  the 
old  painter  sat  and  recalled  the  picture  that  he  had  already 
placed  on  canvas  by  the  light  of  memories  and  fancies 
that  would  now  have  made  him  treat  it  in  very  different 
wise,  his  ears,  dull  only  when  he  chose,  caught  the  sound 
of  voices  fro;m  the  bower. 

There  are  times  when  the  most  honourable  of  men  do 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  eaves-dropping.  This  was  one 
of  them — for  it  was  the  voice  of  Olympia  that  he  heard 
through  the  leaves. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

"  No ;  if  either  goes,  it  must  be  me." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  don't  know  what  yon  are  saying. 
You  are  only  a  girl — I'm  a  man.  You  mustn't  let  me 
feel  ashamed  of  myself.  It's  I  must  work :  you  must  be 
worked  for." 

"  I  know  I'm  a  girl,  worse  luck !    But "  

"  Worse  luck,  Olympia  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course.    I  mean  "  

"  I  don't  think  you  do  know  what  you  mean.  The  idea 
of  my  staying  at  home  in  clover,  or  going  to  sea  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  while  you  were  drudging  at  Mel- 
mouth  ! " 

"  Santa  ¥6 ! "  thought  Forsyth  to  himself;  "  it's  lucky  I 
came  this  way." 

"  But  I  wouldn't  be  drudging,  Gerald.  I  lay  awake  all 
last  night  thinking  out  a  plan—a  real  good  one,  that'll 
bring  us  more  money  than  you'ld  make  in  years,  if  it's  true 
what  Aunt  Caroline  says  about  your  pay,  and  if  one  really 
couldn't  live  on  twenty  pounds  a  year." 

"  That  shows  what  you  know  about  things.  But  your 
plan?" 

"  Do  you  know  what  Uncle  John  says — that  people  who 
paint  pictures  sometimes  get  hundreds  of  pounds  ?  You 
didn't  see  that  picture  Lord  Wendale  showed  me  at  the 
ball"  

"  Lord  Wendale's  an  ass." 

"  For  shame  1    Surely  you're  not  jealous  now  ?  Well, 
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that  was  done  by  that  ugly  little  yellow  man  that  was  here 
yesterday/' 

"  The  toll  for  listening,"  thought  Forsyth  ;  but  he  did 
not  move. 

"  It's  a  fine  picture,  they  say.  I  asked  Uncle  John,  and 
he  says  he  wouldn't  wonder  if  he  got  ten  pounds.  Only 
think,  Gerald,  ten  pounds !  " 

"  And  suppose  it  was  ten  million,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  our  plans  ?  You  don't  think  of  stealing  it,  I  suppose, 
and  taking  it  to  a  pawnbroker's  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  'Twas  but  a  girl's  head,  and  not  much  at 
that ;  I  could  do  it  myself  just  as  well.  Fid  go  to  some 
Ibig  place  like  Melmouth,  Gerald,  and  take  a  house  of  my 
own,  and  paint  pictures  and  sell  them  for  ten  pounds ;  and 
then  we  could  many,  and  you  could  give  up  the  sea,  for 
of  course  we'ld  have  to  be  together  then." 

The  ugly  little  yellow  man  had  seen  and  heard  many 
-strange  things  in  his  time,  but  this  beat  all.  He  had  not 
heard  of  so  wild  a  plan  of  taking  the  world  by  storm,  even 
•when  he  was  serving  with  the  Army  of  Liberty. 

"  Olympia,  what  rubbish !  Why,  what  do  you  know 
about  painting  ?   And  then  "  

"  'Twas  Mr.  Forsyth  himself  gave  me  the  idea." 

"  Then  Mr.  Forsyth  must  be  cracked,  that's  all  I  can 
say.  What  could  you  have  been  saying  to  him  to  make 
him  advise  you  to  take  a  house  at  Melmouth  on  nothing  a 
year  ?  And  suppose  you  could  get  a  hundred  a  week,  do 
jou  think  Fid  live  on  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Sure  'tis  all  the  same  thing.  I'm  sure  Fid 
live  on  you." 

"  Don't  you  know  there's  nothing  more  shameful  than 
for  a  man  to  live  on  his  wife  ?  And  if  it  wasn't,  who  is 
there  in  Melmouth  to  give  you  ten-pound  notes  whenever 
jou  want  them  ?  " 

"  They  wouldn't  give  them  ;  the/Id  buy.  Any  way,  one 
•could  but  try.  If  ever  I  see  Mr.  Forsyth  again,  I'll  ask 
him  how  to  begin." 

"  Indeed  I  won't  have  you  do  any  such  thing." 

"  You  won't  have  me  ?  " 

«  Nc^ — I  won't  have  you.  I  know  the  world,  Olympian 
I've  been  half  round  it,  and  you've  never  been  out  of 
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Gressford.  You.  must  stay  here  and  put  up  with  my 
mother,  and  I'll  go  to  London.  I'm  not  strange  to  it 
now,  and  that's  the  place  to  find  things  to  do.  I'll  look 
up  Tom  Harris,  and  he'll  put  me  in  the  way  in  no  time. 
He's  something  like  a  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,  and  as  true  as 
steel." 

"  I  can't  stay  here,  Gerald.   Aunt  Car'line'll  eat  me." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  you  see  when  I'm  gone  she'll  be 
glad  to  have  you  under  her  eye  ?  And  what  should  I  do 
if  I  didn't  know  you  are  safe  where  you  are  ?  " 

"The  old  story,"  thought  Forsyth.  "The  man  wants 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  calls  it  self-sacrifice — he 
bids  the  woman  sit  still  at  home  to  bear  all  the  real 
troubles,  and  tells  her  to  call  it  comfortable,  and  to  be 
much  obliged  to  him  for  his  generosity.  However,  he 
seems  a  well-meaning  lad — let  us  see  what  she  will  say 
now." 

A  deep  and  audible  sigh.  "  Your  plan  isn't  as  good  as 
mine,  all  the  same.  How  long  do  you  think  it'll  take  you 
to  make  your  fortune  in  London  ?   A  year  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — one  doesn't  get  rich  all  at  once, 
you  know,  but  we  needn't  be  rich  to  begin.  I  might  find 
something  in  a  day — say  a  week,  and  that'll  give  one  time 
to  look  round  and  choose.  I  must  arrange  about  leaving 
the  service,  and  I  daresay  Tom  Harris'll  lend  me  enough 
to  get  on  with  for  a  week  or  so.  And,  as  soon  as  we  get 
something,  we'll  get  married  right  off,  and  have  everything 
our  own  way." 

"  I  don't  think  people  ever  get  married  in  a  week, 
Gerald." 

"  Well,  any  way,  as  soon  as  we  can.  And  you'll  be  true 
when  I'm  gone,  won't  you — even  if  it's  weeks  "  

"  If  it's  years !  I'll  be  like  Tom  Harris — as  true  as. 
steel." 

It  seemed  a  translation  into  English  of  the  old  story 
without  even  a  change  of  names.  "  Like  mother  like 
daughter,"  thought  Forsyth,  with  a  sigh.  "My  nephew- 
must  be  cured  of  this  fancy  as  soon  as  may  be.  He  is 
older  now  than  I  was  then,  but  the  eyes  are  as  bright  and 
the  voice  is  sweeter — and  the  older  the  man  the  younger 
the  fool :  at  least,  till  he  is  as  ugly  and  old  and  as  yellow 
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as  I.  Well,  I  have  heard  enough  now ;  and  it's  a  shame 
to  play  the  spy — at  least  when  one  has  learned  all  one 
wants  to  know." 

"  Poor  girl ! "  he  said  to  his  former  self,  thinking,  not 
of  our  Olympia,  but  of  the  Olympia  of  whom  she  had 
never  heard.  "  I,  owe  her  a  debt.  Things  must  have 
gone  bitterly  with  her  before  she  could  have  brought  her- 
self to  trick  one  who,  she  must  have  known,  loved  her  so 
"well.  How  she  must  have  hated  me  ! — and  to  think  that 
it  should  have  taken  me  twenty  years  and  more  to  find 
out  that  she  was  right  and  that  I  was  wrong !  Olympia 
with  her  ten-pound  pictures,  young  Westwood  with  his 
fortune  in  a  week,  are  a  couple  of  Solons  to  me.  I  must 
smooth  things  for  them  somehow.  Mrs.  Westwood  means 
to  play  the  part  of  that  miserable  old  humbug  Don  Pedro, 
I  suppose.  Then — Ah,  I  have  it !  Since  the  debt  can 
be  paid  with  money,  it  seems,  I  can  pay  it  amply,  and  still 
remain  unknown.    Then  "  

His  pardon  was  complete.  Satiety  alone  can  turn  love 
into  hatred,  and  the  passion  that  had  burned  itself  out  un- 
fulfilled could  leave  nothing  but  shame  for  himself  and 
forgiveness  for  her.  This  sudden  meeting  with  the 
daughter  of  Olympia  Sanchez,  herself  the  heroine  of  a 
new  love-tale,  had  softened  him  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  sweeter  portion  of  his  Fool's  Paradise  ;  nor  was  it  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  influence  of  to-day  over  yester- 
day or  of  yesterday  over  to-day.  For,  though  he  thought 
so,  yesterday  can  never  return ;  and,  when  it  seems  to 
come  back  freshly  with  the  old  charm,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  while  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  the  voice  is 
that  of  Jacob,  the  supplanter. 

At  "  then  "  his  thoughts  had  arrived,  thus  to  express  an 
unexpressed  resolve,  when  he  reached  the  Black  Prince, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  honour.  There,  asking  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  the  bar  parlour 
that  was  always  empty  until  evening. 

"  Beckfield,  near  Melmouth. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  need  make  no  explanations  as  to  why 
I  wish  to  do  what  I  propose.    I  am  labelled  odd  enough 
to  write  over  every  thing  I  do  '  siei  pro  ratione  voluntas?  as 
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you  know  well  enough  by  now.  I  have  found  an  heiress  r 
but  it  is  essential  that  I  should  make  her  so  in  my  own 
way.  The  lady  is  a  Miss  Olympia  Westwood,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  father  and  mother  who  died  somewhere  in 
America.  Of  all  the  circumstances  I  must  obtain  fuller 
information:  but  you  must  so  manage  matters,  as  no- 
doubt  you  can,  that  the  dowry — say  ^10,000 — that  I 
desire  to  settle  upon  her  forthwith,  shall  not  appear  to- 
come  from  me.  If  things  are  as  I  think,  she  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  it  comes  to  her  as  the  representative 
of  her  mother,  of  whom  she  knows  nothing.  Her  friends 
here  of  course  must  know :  but  I  shall  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  I  shall  not  be  in  town  for  some  time  yet,  or 
I  would  see  you — I  write  now  to  ask  you  to  think  how  this 
can  be  managed  in  the  best  way  to  suit  my  views.  It 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  Miss 
Westwood  is  to  be  married  shortly,  and  neither  she  nor 
her  intended  must  have  any  suspicion  that  she  has  money,, 
nor  must  anybody  be  able  to  connect  me  with  taking  any 
special  interest  in  her.  You  are  near  enough  my  age  to 
know  that  trees  and  men  both  scatter  their  whims  in 
autumn.  Pray  answer  this  at  once,  and  believe  me,  yours 
very  faithfully,  „  Walt£R  Forsyth. 

"  G.  King,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

This  being  finished,  he  required  an  envelope;  and 
while  he  went  to  get  one  at  the  bar,  left  the  letter  open 
upon  the  table  to  dry.  The  envelope  was  not  obtained  so 
easily  as  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  would  have  been : 
and,  when  he  came  back,  he  found  the  fire-place  blocked 
up,  just  as  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  by  a  pair  of  broad 
shoulders,  and  an  ample  girth  that  gave  him  the  sensation 
of  having  done  the  same  thing  under  the  same  circum- 
stances a  dozen  times  before.  He  seemed  fated,  even  in 
the  most  trivial  details,  to  live  his  whole  life  twice  over 
before  he  died. 

The  broad-shouldered  man  turned  round,  gave  him  a 
dull  look  of  recognition,  and  raised  his  forefinger  to  the 
front  of  his  half  military  cap — even  the  cap  looked  no 
older  by  a  day 
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"Aha — 'tis  the  little  owld  schoolmasther  once  more! 
Sure  I'm  glad  to  see  ye.  Ye  mind  Mejor  Soollivan,  Til 
be  bound — Father  Time's  no  match  for  th'owld  cahm- 
peener.    Will  ye  liquor  ?   An*  how's  me  Lord  Wendle  ?" 

Forsyth  glanced  nervously  for  a  moment  at  his  open 
letter — but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  altered  its  position 
on  the  table. 

"Thank  you,  Major  Sullivan,"  he  answered,  "I  never 
drink — and,  if  you  wish  to  see  Lord  Wendale,  you  will 
find  him  at  Beckfield. — What  in  the  world  can  a  fellow 
like  that  be  always  doing  at  a  place  like  Gressford  ?"  he 
thought,  as  he  silently  folded  up  the  letter  and  left  the 
room. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  than  the  Major  for  a 
full  minute  laid  two  fingers  along  the  side  of  his  nose,  and 
then,  drawing  himself  up,  addressed  himself  solemnly — 

"  The  darlin' !  If  ye' re  the  'cute  boy  I  take  ye  for, 
there's  pickings  on  them  bones  1" 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  Friend ! — In  truth  a  glorious  word : 

The  hand  ne'er  grasped  in  vain, 
That  gives  thee  hope,  help,  home,  and  hoard, 

And  never  asks  again : 

And  if  thou'ldst  have  thy  friendship  stand 

And  never  find  an  end, 
Ask  all  things  of  thine  own  right  hand — 

And  Nothing  of  thy  Friend. 

Once  again  Gerald  Westwood  found  himself  in  the  long 
gloomy  coffee-room  in  Covent  Garden  where  he  had  come 
to  look  for  life  a  week  or  two  ago.  It  was  life  of  another 
sort  that  he  had  come  to  look  for  now — not  its  pleasures, 
but  the  means  of  paying  for  them. 

Something  of  the  obstinate  blood  of  his  mother's  ances- 
tors, the  Smiths — a  resolute  English  race,  as  everybody 
knows — must  have  been  mingled  with  the  impulsive  blood 
of  the  pupil  of  Olympia.  After  a  final  battle  he  had 
proudly  declared  his  unalterable  determination  to  throw 
up  his  profession  and  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune  in 
London  with  his  own  right  arm.  Mrs.  Westwood  left  no 
argument  unturned  to  prevent  this  piece  of  madness — but 
in  vain.  She  told  him  he  was  the  foolish  victim  of  a 
cunning  and  good-for-nothing  girl.  She  taunted  him 
with  his  smooth  bo/s  face,  and  tossed  up  her  sharp  chin 
scornfully  when  he  talked  bravely  of  all  he  meant  to  do. 
She  threatened  him  with  disinheritance  and  with  the 
husks  of  the  prodigal.    Such  reasonings,  though  basec}  on 
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practical  wisdom,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  a  breeze  upon 
flame.  It  was  not  likely  he  would  be  turned  aside  by 
threats,  or  by  doubts  of  his  power  to  do  all  that  he  had 
the  will  to  do.  His  father  tried  more  soothing  measures ; 
but  the  Captain  could  hardly  succeed  where  the  Captain's 
wife  failed. 

"Go,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood  at  last,  consoling 
herself  with  the  thought  that,  in  any  case,  he  would  be 
parted  from  Olympia.  "  When  you  come  to  the  husks  you 
will  come  back  on  your  knees  and  own  that  I  was  right, 
after  all,  and  that  I  told  you  so."  "  He  must  be  starved 
into  obedience,  John,"  she  said  to  her  husband  afterwards, 
with  Roman  dignity. 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain  mournfully. 
And  so  it  was  arranged. 

"  And  you  won't  give  him  a  penny,  John." 

"Not  a  farthing.  Poor  young  fellow!  And  I'll  go  over 
to  Melmouth  at  once — that  is,  to-morrow,  don't  you  know 
— to  see  if  I  can  hear  of  a  place  for  Olympia." 

So  Gerald,  with  just  enough  shillings  in  his  pocket  to 
reach  Tom  Harris,  took  a  secret  farewell  of  Olympia, 
embraced  his  bewildered  sisters,  and  then  shook  hands 
with  his  father  before  he  left  The  Laurels  behind  him. 
When  he  withdrew  his  hand  he  found  a  five-pound  note 
between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

"It's  all  the  ready  cash  I  have,  my  boy,"  said  the 
husband  of  fifteen-hundred  a  year,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
in  a  voice  so  pitched  that  the  brick  walls  might  not  hear. 
"Your  mother  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew,  and  you 
mustn't  expect  a  penny  more — I've  promised  her,  don't 
you  know.  Only  I  didn't  like  to  think  of  your  going 
without  your  dinner,  that's  all." 

Gerald,  man  as  he  was,  felt  half  inclined  to  cry. 

"  It  could  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  father,"  he  began 
eagerly,  "if"  

But  the  Captain  was  gone :  and  Gerald  had  nothing  to 
do  but  pocket  his  capital  and  hurry  off  to  the  coach  that 
was  now  due  at  the  Black  Prince  on  its  way  to  London. 
Olympia  peeped  at  his  departure  from  the  window — his 
mother  kept  her  room,  and  had  not  even  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage of  good-bye.    He  set  out  to  his  campaign  with  a 
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heavier  heart  and  a  sharper  feeling  of  domestic  guilt  than, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  he  had  expected 
to  feel,  though  his  pride  was  unbroken  and  his  courage 
strong.  With  five  pounds  in  his  pocket  he  was  surely 
better  qualified,  he  thought,  to  open  London,  that  most 
formidable  of  oysters,  than  hundreds  before  him  who  had 
done  so  with  much  cheaper  knives.  He  did  not  know 
what  an  unluckv  sum  of  money  he  bore.  If  he  had  been 
wise  he  would  have  changed  the  note,  thrown  four  sove- 
reigns seventeen  shillings  and  six  pennies  into  the  first 
ditch  he  came  to,  and  have  arrived  in  Covent  Garden 
with  exactly  half-a-crown. 

He  was  rich  for  to-day ;  to-morrow  he  would  begin  to 
economise  and  beat  up  his  friend.  So  he  dined  comfort- 
ably, ordered  his  bottle  of  wine  like  a  gentleman,  and  felt 
himself  fit  for  anything  that  might  fall  in  his  way — so  long 
as  it  did  not  require  arithmetic,  or  book-keeping,  or  foreign 
languages,  or  standing  behind  a  counter,  or  menial  labour, 
or  quill-driving,  or  capital,  or  special  knowledge,  or  expe- 
rience. With  these  trifling  exceptions  there  was  nothing 
to  which  he  was  not  ready  to  turn  his  band.  That  was 
enough  for  the  meditation  of  a  single  evening.  He  ended 
by  being  rather  pleased  with  his  prospects,  retiring  into 
the  smoking  room,  and  watching  Fortune  as  she  took 
shape  from  the  blue  clouds  of  a  cigar. 

The  next  morning  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  his 
friend  Tom  Harris,  now  staying  with  his  people — the 
magician  who  was  to  catch  Fortune  for  him,  and  hand  her 
over,  with  her  wings  ready  clipped,  into  his  hands.  Tom 
had  just  finished  a  very  late  breakfast,  and  began  by  carry- 
ing Gerald  off  to  a  quiet  billiard-room,  where  he  usually 
killed  his  mornings.  It  was  there  that,  having  the  room 
to  themselves,  Gerald  opened  his  affairs  to  his  friend. 

"  Tom,  old  fellow,"  he  began,  "  I'm  in  a  fix,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  out  of  it." 

"All  right.  Consider  it  done.  What  is  it?  Who  is 
she?" 

Gerald  coloured,  wondering  at  his  friend's  power  of 
penetration. 

"  You've  hit  it  anyhow — I'm  engaged — to  be  married." 
"  What!" 
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w  I  can't  help  it  now,  Tom.    It's  true." 

"  That's  something  like  a  fix,  by  Jove !  I  never  went  as 
far  as  that.  No,  hang  it,  spooning's  all  very  well,  but 
that's  a  step  too  far.  Of  course  you  want  to  get  out  of  it. 
That's  hard,  though,  sometimes.  That's  the  worst  of 
being  down  in  the  country — they  do  spoon  a  fellow  so  un- 
mercifully there,  and  they've  all  got  mothers. — Missed,  by 
Jove!" 

Gerald  began  to  feel  a  little  ashamed. 

"  But  it  isn't  that,  Tom,  at  all.  It's  my  own  cousin, 
Tom,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  out  of  it.  I  mean  to  marry 
her,  and  if  s  my  own  people  that  don't  see  it." 

"You've  been  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  Westwood, 
that's  as  plain  as  the  cannon  I'm  going  to  make  if  you'll 
stand  out  of  the  way.  Well,  boys  will  be  boys.  She's 
got  money,  I  suppose.  Then  run  off  with  her,  and  I'll  be 
best  man." 

"  She  hasn't  a  penny." 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  there's  only  two  things  to  be 
done.  You  must  either  marry  her,  or  you  mustn't.  My 
advice  is — mustn't.  But  of  course  you'll  do  as  you  please 
— people  always  do.    Shall  we  have  a  game  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  won't  argue  that  I  must  marry  her,  and  the 
question  is  how  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  There  are  things  called  banns,  I  be- 
lieve"  

"  Do  be  serious,  Tom.  It's  very  serious  to  me.  I've 
quarrelled  with  all  my  people  about  it,  and  they're  no  more 
likely  to  come  round  than  I  am.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
is,  I'm  turned  neck  and  crop  out  of  doors,  and  I  must  get 
my  own  living,  and  enough  to  keep  a  wife  besides — now, 
this  minute.  That's  what  I  ask  you.  What's  a  fellow  to 
do  ?    Of  course  I  leave  the  service  "  

Tom  Harris  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  stroke. 

"The  Devil!"  he  said.  "Then  you've  come  to  the 
wrong  shop,  I'm  afraid.  If  you'd  out-run  the  constable,  I 
could  have  told  you  where  to  raise  the  wind — I  could  have 
got  you  out  of  any  bother  with  women — let  me  alone  for 
that — and  I  would  too,  for  I'm  your  friend.  But  you've 
ruined  your  look-out — you  couldn't  raise  the  wind  now  if 
you  tried.   You  want  to  marry  a  cousin  thaf  s  as  poor 
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as  Job.  Your  people  are  quite  right,  Westwood.  I  won't 
interfeie." 

"  Tom  !  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  fool,  but  you  might 
advise  a  fellow,  all  the  same." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,  though.  I  won't  help  a  man  to 
run  his  head  against  a  brick  wall.  There — I've  had  enough 
of  the  balls.  I've  got  an  appointment  with  some  fellows 
in  half  an  hour,  and  must  be  off  now.  By  the  way  cash  is 
tight  just  now,  old  fellow — I  don't  want  to  mention 
it,  but  I  suppose  you  haven't  forgotten  you  owe  me  a 
fiver  ?" 

Gerald  took  out  his  crumpled  five-pound  note  and  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Harris — Tom  Harris  no  more. 

"  There,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  keep  your  appointment.  I 
won't  trouble  you  again."  Tom  stared,  but  took  the  note. 
How  should  he  know  that  there  were  no  more  ? 

Gerald  had  paid  one  debt,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
another — there  was  his  dinner  of  yesterday,  his  bottle  of 
wine,  his  bed,  his  breakfast,  and  his  cigar.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  shame  of  the  first  visit  to  a  pawn- 
broker, but  Gerald,  when  he  parted  with  his  gold  watch, 
was  thinking  too  much  of  the  vanity  of  friendship  to  find 
room  for  personal  shame.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

He  settled  his  bill  with  the  air  of  a  millionaire,  and 
gave  his  old  acquaintance  the  automatic  waiter  a  tip  that 
very  nearly  made  him  stare.  Then,  having  arranged  to 
leave  his  trunk  at  the  hotel  until  he  should  send  for  it,  he 
went  out  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket  to  look  for 
something  or  other  that  would  enable  him  to  support  a 
wife  like  a  lady.  If  Mrs.  Westwood  could  only  have  seen 
into  his  pockets  she  would  have  had  the  fatted  calf  killed 
instantly ;  or,  if  that  might  be  thought  extravagant,  have 
ordered  at  least  an  extra  pound  of  steak  from  the  butcher 
for  next  day. 

She  certainly  could  not  have  entertained  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  his  determination  to  starve  literally  before  going 
home  a  beaten  man — his  resolve  to  return  either  with  or 
upon  his  shield. 

There  is  nothing  like  walking  the  streets  to  make  one 
feel  that  one  is  doing  something  very  energetic  without 
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the  trouble  of  doing  anything  at  all.  In  the  City  the 
lounger  feels  himself  to  be  a  busy  man,  walks  hurriedly, 
and  fancies  that  he,  too,  is  interested  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count and  the  ups  and  downs  of  shares.  The  instincts  of 
the  sailor  led  him  past  the  Tower  to  the  waterside. 

It  was  evening:  and  since  breakfast-time  the  young  man 
had  tasted  nothing  but  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  billiard-room, 
while  he  had  ignominiously  failed  in  finding  out  how  to 
take  the  very  first  step  in  the  complex  art  of  finding  some- 
thing to  do.  His  chances  of  finding  food  and  shelter,  for 
even  a  single  night,  looked  worse  than  doubtful.  Even 
his  feeble  arithmetic  was  strong  enough  to  teach  him  that 
he  had  been  a  little  premature  in  paying  Tom  Harris — 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris — twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  Had 
he  stood  as  alone  in  the  world  as  he  stood  in  London  he 
might  have  gone  to  sea  before  the  mast  if  unable  to  get 
employment  on  board  ship  of  a  kind  more  befitting  his 
birth  and  breeding.  But  there  was  Olympia  to  be  thought 
of  now — she  must  not  be  the  betrothed  of  a  common 
sailor.  It  might  be  necessary  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything 
for  a  day  or  two  while  looking  out  for  something  better, 
but  he  must  not  forget  that  Olympia  was  a  lady,  bred  and 
born. 

There  were  not  many  signs  of  labour  about  him  just 
then,  for  the  warehouses  were  closed.  He  was  staring  at 
the  river  from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  wharves,  almost  in 
solitude.  There  is  no  call  for  alarm,  however — he  was  very 
far  from  taking  a  desperate  plunge  into  the  great  sewer* 
He  was  only  thinking  of  a  certain  joint  at  home,  and 
doubting  the  superiority  of  a  dinner  of  herbs,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  a  stalled  ox  even  though  there  might  be 
discord  therewith.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  good-humoured  young  fellow  whose  arm  bore  the 
badge  of  a  waterman. 

"  Want  a  boat,  sir?" 

"  No,  thank  you.   That's  your  boat,  down  there  ?  " 

"  That's  she,  sir.  You'd  better  take  her — I'll  have  you 
over  in  no  time,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  for  a  party." 

A  thought  struck  Gerald  as  he  looked  at  the  boat  and 
the  waterman — a  man  so  rich  as  to  be  no  doubt  able  to 
treat  himself  to  beer  as  well  as  to  bread  and  cheese.  That 
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was  just  the  sort  of  work  he  could  do,  and  it  would  be  no 
•degradation  to  pull  on  the  river  for  a  few  days  while 
looking  out  for  something  better  suited  to  the  husband  of 
Olympia. 

"  I  suppose  you  make  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  her  ?  " 
lie  asked. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  no — what  with  the  bridges  and 
the  new  steamboats,  we're  the  dog  that's  had  his  day — 
lots  of  work  and  little  pay." 

"  You  see  all  sorts  of  people,  I  suppose  ?" 
'  "Bless  you,  sir!— every  sort  alive — but  you're  a  navy 
gentleman,  begging  your  honour's  pardon  ?  I  thought  so, 
sir — I've  got  to  know  most  sorts  of  cuts  by  now." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Gerald  absently,  beating  round 
the  bush  and  thinking  how  he  could  best  learn  all  about 
a  waterman's  calling  without  making  the  man  stare  by 
coming  at  once  to  the  point.  One  does  not  forfeit 
the  touched  hat  and  the  title  of  "sir"  without  a  blush 
and  a  pang.  He  wanted  to  ask  what  the  man  made — and 
he  did  ask — 

"  What  are  the  queerest  sort  you  see  ?" 

"That's  hard  to  say,  sir.  Chinamen  are  a  queer  lot, 
and  so  are  the  French.  But  you'ld  never  guess,  your 
honour,  what's  the  queerest  lot  I  ever  sculled  over — and 
that's  the  party  I'm  waiting  for  now.  He  comes  over 
every  evening — and  the  chaff  I  get  over  him,  me  and  my 
mate — you'ld  split  your  sides,  begging  your  honour's 
pardon." 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"  You'ld  never  guess,  sir.   Now,  which  would  you  say 
— man  or  woman  ?  " 
"Man?" 

"  Ha  ha  ha !  No." 

"A  woman,  then  ?" 
"  No — nor  a  woman  !  " 
"  Then  I  give  it  up." 

"I  thought  you  would,  sir.  *Tis  a  bear!  You  never 
heard  of  a  bear  in  a  boat  before,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  A  bear  ?  "  asked  Gerald,  opening  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  sir — a  bear.  If  your  honour^  wait  a  minute, 
jou'U  see  him,  and  if  you  like  to  cross  too — 'tis  wonderful 
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how  he  behaves  like  a  Christian  beast.  I  didn't  half  like 
«uch  a  customer  at  first,  but  'tis  beautiful  to  see  how  quiet 
he  keeps  in  the  stern.    And  there  he  is,  sir,  just  coming 

round  the  corner  "  

And,  sure  enough,  Gerald  looked  round  and  saw,  coming 
towards  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  a  party  of  three.  One  was 
•Oscar,  another  was  Monsieur  Drouzil,  and  the  third  was — 
Firefly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Hast  thou  not  heard  these  men,  my  Julian  ?  Those 
Who  keep  the  rule  because  they  make  the  law, 
And,  when  they'll  break  the  law,  reform  the  rule : 
"Who  then,  with  modest  justice,  judge  themselves, 
Quoting  that  Cases  follow  Circumstance, 
And  that  what's  wrong  for  Jack  is  right  for  Jill, 
And  what  is  true  in  May  is  false  in  June  : 
Who'll  find  ten  loopholes  in  the  Decalogue, 
And,  when  close  pushed,  will  gently  smile,  and  say, 
"  I'm  human— therefore,  not  infallible — 
And  yet — I  know  not  how— but  so  it  is, 


Yet,  in  their  own  conceit,  they're  honest  men.  . 

When  Forsyth  had  posted  his  letter  he  returned  to  Beck- 
field,  so  timing  his  arrival  that  he  might  catch  Lord 
Wendale  in  his  dressing-room  before  dinner.  He  had 
something  very  serious  to  say ;  and  though  the  half-hour 
before  dinner  is  the  worst  possible  thirty  minutes  for  talk 
out  of  the  whole  four-and-twenty  hours  it  was  his  only- 
opportunity.  He  felt  bound  to  protect  his  kinsman,  bene- 
factor, and  friend  from  making  such  a  fool  of  himself  about 
an  Olympia  as  his  uncle  had  done  in  former  times.  One 
of  that  name  was  surely  enough  to  last  the  Calmont  family 
for  another  generation  to  come. 

The  Earl  was  not  in  a  good  temper. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Forsyth,  is  it  ?  "  he  said,  from  the  sofa» 
"  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  fatality  ?  My  ass  of  a  valet 
has  just  broken  that  pitcher  I  brought  from  Venice.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  anything  you  could  name. 
I  shall  clean  my  china  myself  in  future.  Nothing  has 
gone  right  since  that  confounded  ball.  You  were  quite 
right  to  make  your  escape  yesterday;  Beckfield  isn't  a 
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place  for  a  pig.  There's  a  confounded  county  air  about  it 
that  I  hate  and  abhor." 

Forsyth  smiled  with  compassionate  sympathy. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  your  lordship,"  he  said.  "  When  do 
you  mean  to  go  back  to  town  ?  " 

"Town's  just  as  bad.  There's  a  confounded  London 
air  about  town." 

"True,"  sighed  Forsyth. 

"  Hang  it,  Forsyth,  you're  as  bad  as  Polonius,  with  his 
*  'Tis  like  a  camel,'  and  '  Very  like  a  whale.'  Well,  I  hope 
you  found  Gressford  Wood  more  interesting  than  Beck- 
field." 

"  A  great  deal  more.    Not  only  did  I  find  squirrels  and 
rabbits,  but  I  lighted  on  a  little  romance  besides." 
"  Bah  ! — there's  no  such  thing." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  it  was  a  talk  between  a  pair  of 
lovers." 

"  What  ?— Phillis  and  Corydon  ?  n 

"Exactly.  Phillis  and  Corydon  wanted  to  be  married 
— not  very  idyllic,  perhaps,  but  highly  proper.  Unhappily 
there  are  cruel  parents  in  the  way.  She  has  no  money, 
nor  has  he — that,  at  any  rate,  is  Arcadian.  So  what  do 
you  think  Phillis  coolly  proposes  ?  That  she  should  go  to 
Mantinea — Melmouth,  I  mean — set  up  a  studio,  and  paint 
any  number  of  fancy  portraits  for  ten  pounds  apiece,  on 
which  she  would  keep  Corydon  in  idleness.  She  presumed 
to  think  she  was  the  rival  of  Apelles.  Well,  Love  in- 
vented painting,  or  silhouettes  at  any  rate,  so  perhaps  sho 
may  succeed  as  well  under  his  inspiration  as  an  old 
bachelor  without  it.  But  Corydon,  who  seemed  a  sensible 
sort  of  fellow  "  

"  The  deuce  take  your  Phillis  and  Corydon  !  You  don't 
mean  You  are  not  talking  of  Miss  Westwood  ?  " 

"  Which  Miss  Westwood  ?   There  are  four,  I  believe." 

"The  other  three  are  not  Miss  Westwoods.  And  if 
they  were,  you  talked  to  her  long  enough  to  know  who  I 
mean." 

"  Well,  then,  Phillis  was  Miss  Olympia,  and  Corydon 
was  the  cousin." 

"  What — you  heard  her  say  all  this  to  that  lout  of  a  boy  ? 
Why,  I  hardly  looked  at  the  fellow.    Let  me  tell  you  that 
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girls  like  her  cannot  care  for  boys  like  him.  It's  unnatural 
— impossible ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  Venus,  why  ?  " 

"  I  always  thought  you  had  more  common  sense.  It's 
out  of  all  psychology.  Why,  she's  the  only  girl  I  ever 
saw  that  had  an  ounce  of  brains — and  you're  rather  hard  of 
hearing,  you  know,  Forsyth ;  it's  some  stupid  fancy  that 
comes  of  being  mewed  up  in  a  place  like  The  Laurels." 

"  You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  this  little  idylL 
I  felt  sure  its  simplicity  would  amuse  you." 

"  Forsyth,  I  always  thought  you  had  one  great  fault,  and 
now*  I  know  it.  You  have  no  chivalry — no  large-minded- 
ness — no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  I  know  such  virtues  are 
not  fashionable  nowadays,  but  I  was  born  after  my  time." 

"  You  need  hardly  tell  me  that,  my  lord,"  said  Forsyth 
sadly.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  be  told  by  the  very  man  for 
whose  sake  he  had  given  up  a  coronet  and  a  fortune  that 
he  had  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  such  pricks,  however 
unintentional,  were  hardly  part  of  his  bargain.  "And 
who  but  you,"  he  asked,  sharpening  the  irony  of  circum- 
stance with  his  own  hands,  "  would  expect  to  find  chivalry 
in  one  who  — 

"  How  often  have  I  told  you  that  it  is  just  in  men  like 
you  that  I  should  expect  to  find  it — men  who  have  been 
taught  by  their  own  misfortunes  to  take  a  large  view  of 
everything?  And  yet  you — even  you — can  you,  in  cold 
blood,  see  a  girl  like  that  sacrificed  to  a  lout  of  a  boy  that 
doesn't  know  so  much  as  how  to  lounge  in  a  doorway,  and 
has  all  that  cock-pit  style  that  to  me  is  worse  than  pipe- 
*clay !  Fancy  a  girl  like  Miss  Westwood  tied  for  life  to- 
some  dolt  of  a  gouty  half-pay  lieutenant  who  has  no  more 
sympathy  with  art,  or  literature,  or  beauty,  or  great  ideas, 
than  his  own  wooden  leg !  " 

"Well — such  things  have  been.  And,  after  all,  is  it  not 
an  open  question  whether  a  wooden  leg  may  not  have  just 
as  much  to  do  with  a  happy  marriage — supposing  there  to 
be  such  a  thing — as  art  and  literature  and  ideas  ?  " 

"And  you  call  yourself  an  artist !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  call  myself  a  painter.  But  there 
is  this  difficulty — what  can  we  do  ?  You  do  not  propose 
to  carry  off  this  princess  for  the  sake  of  chivalry  ?  For- 
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give  me;  I  do  know  your  chivalry,  seeing  what  it  has 
done  for  me.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  marrying  one  girl 
to  save  her  from  one  gouty  half-pay  lieutenant  is  both  an 
imperfect  and  invidious  measure.  In  logic,  you  ought  to 
marry  all,  while  by  marrying  one  you  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  save  some  other  who  may  be  doomed  to  marry 
two  wooden  legs  instead  of  one.  And  then,  if  chivalry  is 
to  be  the  only  guide,  are  you  to  leave  unprotected  those 
who  are  already  married,  who  of  course  are  the  worst  off 
of  all?" 

"This  is  no  joking  matter,  Forsyth.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  lately  about  some  of  the  duties  of 
my  position  that  I  fear  I  have  rather  neglected  in  attend- 
ing to  others.  For  a  man  in  my  position  a  wife  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  for  a  physician  to  have  a  brougham.*' 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  on  the  ground  that  a  countess  is  as 
necessary  for  an  earl  as  a  brougham  is  for  a  physician, 
that  is  another  matter.  It  was  the  importation  of  higher 
motives  that  I  was  objecting  to." 

"  Don't  think  I've  been  caught  at  first  sight  by  a  pair  ot 
eyes.  I've  gone  through  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I'm 
really  in  earnest,  Forsyth,  from  a  purely  common  sense 
standpoint.  I've  always  intended  to  make  what  people 
call  a  misalliance.  One  should  always  choose  one's  friend 
from  a  little  above  oneself  and  one's  wife  from  a  little 
below.  I  can't  follow  the  rule  about  the  friend,  but  about 
the  wife  I  can.  Now  what  are  the  qualities  I  ought  to 
look  for  in  a  wife  ?  She  must  be  a  lady — she  must  not 
be  of  high  rank — she  must  not  be  rich — she  must  be  a 
little  younger  than  I — one  who  is  at  home  in  my  own 
county — who  is  not  spoiled  by  the  world — who  has  a  taste 
for  art — who  can  sympathise  with  my  own  career"  

"  'And,  above  all,  who  is  marked  with  the  small- 
pox ?'  " 

"  With  the  small-pox  ?   What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Don't  you  remember  what  Talleyrand  said  to  Mira 
beau  ?  I  mean,  above  all,  one  who  is  named  Olympi? 
Westwood." 

"  Rubbish.  I  only  mean  there  is  only  one  girl  I  eve. 
met  who  is  all  these  things." 

"  '  So  convenient  is  it,'  says  some  book  or  other,  '  to  be 
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a  reasonable  creature,  since  it  enables  one  to  find  or  make 
a  reason  for  everything  one  has  a  mind  to  do.'  " 

"Confound  it,  Forsyth,  you  are  going  too  far.  Of 
course  I  have  a  mind  to  do  what  is  prudent  for  myself 
arid  generous  towards  her.  If  the  thing  wasn't  too 
absurd,  I  should  almost  think  you  had  some  reason  of 
your  own  from  dissuading  me  from  doing  a  wise  thing. 
You  certainly  had  a  long  enough  talk  with  her  "  

"  Why  this  is  love  at  first  sight — it's  jealousy  and  all ! 
And  do  you  seriously  mean  to  couch  your  lance  against 
a  good  and  worthy  young  man  for  the  sake  of  a  queen  of 
beauty  whom  you  don't  even  know — without  rank — or 
fortune — or  bearable  relations  "  

"This  is  unbearable.  I  won't  listen  to  it  any  longer. 
Every  word  you  say  confirms  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I 
do  know  the  girl — I  can  read  any  face  like  a  book,  and 
hers  is  open.  And  she  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  that 
midshipman.  As  for  rank,  an  Earl  of  Wendale  has 
enough  for  two;  and  as  for  fortune — why  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  think  of  such  a  thing  if  I  were  a  labourer  on 
the  road." 

"Then  I  will  say  no  more.  Well,"  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  perhaps  it  is  best  to  let  things  take  their  own 
way.  The  sooner  he  knows  his  doom  the  better,  and  the 
sooner  I  shall  know  if  the  ring  of  Olympia's  voice  is  true 
gold  or  only  sham." 

In  the  meantime,  while  Gerald  was  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  London,  Olympia  was  undergoing  troubles 
to  which  his  were  nothing.  She  was  the  one  who  was 
left  behind. 

The  Laurels  was  not  a  cheerful  house  at  the  best  of 
times ;  but  now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  was 
gloomier  nearer  than  Weyport  Gaol.  The  Captain  wan- 
dered about  whistling  without  time  or  tune,  wondering 
why  so  much  worry  and  bother  should  be  heaped  upon  the 
head  of  a  well-meaning  man.  The  three  Miss  Penders 
kept  their  heads  close  together  like  frightened  chickens, 
and  wondered  at  the  strange  and  unaccountable  depravity 
that  dared  rebel  against  their  mother's  will.  Mrs.  West- 
wood,  for  the  present,  kept  her  room :  and  the  house  was 
given  to  understand  that  she  was  heart-broken.  Olympia 
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began  to  feel  as  if  burdened  with  the  weight  of  some  awful 
crime.  Dreaded  by  her  only  companions,  timidly  avoided 
by  her  uncle,  and  guilty  of  her  aunt's  martyrdom,  she,  who 
had  lived  alone  all  her  life,  first  realised  what  it  means  to 
be  alone.  She  had  been  the  means,  and  not  the  innocent 
means,  of  turning  Gerald  out  of  house  and  home,  of  cost- 
ing him  the  profession  that  he  had  chosen  out  of  love  for 
it,  and  of  making  a  whole  household  wretched.  She  could 
not  even  write  to  her  future  husband,  for  even  she  knew 
enough  of  the  outer  world  to  be  aware  that  the  address  of 
"  Gerald  Westwood,  Esquire,  London  or  elsewhere,"  would 
be  a  little  too  vague. 

She  had  not  even  the  heart  to  carry  her  troubles  into 
her  old  green  asylum,  where  the  trees  and  flowers  would 
only  rebuke  her  how.  "  Oh,"  she  thought  over  and  over 
again,  a  hundred  times  in  the  day,  "  if  only  I  were  a  man 
and  Gerald  were  the  girl ! "  It  seemed  unnatural  as  well 
as  miserable  that  she,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  two,  should 
have  to  bear  the  passive  part  of  sitting  down  and  of  letting 
him  work  for  her.  It  shamed  her  so  much  that  she  could 
look  nobody  in  the  face,  not  even  the  foxgloves  and  nettles 
that  disgraced  her  by  fulfilling  all  their  destiny. 

The  natural  and  normal  condition  of  open  war  would 
have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the  oppressive  peace  that 
;eigned  at  the  dinner  table  that  day.  Scarcely  the  soup 
.tself  interfered  with  the  Captain's  constant  whistling,  and 
his  wife  was  not  present  to  call  him  to  order.  He  did  not 
lose  his  appetite,  for  he  was  one  of  those  upon  whom 
trouble  has  the  effect  of  bitters ;  but  he  did  everything  so 
dismally  that  Olympia,  waiting  till  the  other  girls  had 
gone  into  the  drawing-room,  summoned  up  courage  to 
approach  him  humbly.  She  wanted  to  say  something  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  and  managed  to  bring  out — 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Uncle  John." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  so  am  I,  my  dear.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  it  happen  for  a  thousand  pounds."  And  he 
escaped  from  the  room  without  giving  her  the  chance  of 
saying  a  word  more. 

As  she  lay  awake  at  night,  however,  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  a  thorough  explanation.  The  Laurels  was 
evidently  no  place  for  her  now :  she  would  make  her  uncle 
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go  to  Melmouth  at  once  and  find  out  what  governess's 
place  she  might  be  able  to  get  there,  as  her  more  ambi- 
tions plan  seemed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  So,  in 
the  morning,  she  madie  a  resolute  attack  upon  the  Captain 
in  the  very  citadel  of  his-  study,  where  she  found  him 
softly  whistling  over  an  account  book  that  he  hurriedly 
closed  and  shoved  into  a  drawer  as  she  entered. 

"It's  you,  is:  it?"  he  asked.  "I  thought  it  was  your 
aunt  again." 

She  noticed  that  his  eyes  looked  bloodshot,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  much  more  sleep  than  she. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Uncle  John.  You  know  Aunt 
Car'line  thinks  I  ought  to  get  my  own  living.  Please 
manage  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  Fll  be  ready  to  go 
to-night  if  you  please." 

He  looked  at  her  nervously,  but  gratefully.  "  Perhaps 
that  will  be  best.    I'll  speak  to  your  aunt "  

"  No— don't  do  that,  please ;  or  anyhow,  don't  tell  her 
the  idea  comes  from  me.  She'ld  think  I  meant  to  do 
something  wicked.  Please  do  it  yourself,  without  asking 
Aunt  Car'line.    When'll  you  be  driving  to  Melmouth  ?  " 

She  might  have  known  that  she  might  as  well  have 
asked  him  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  moon  as  to  drive 
into  Melmouth  without  asking  Aunt  Car'line. 

"All  right,  my  dear;  plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  time, 
don't  you  know.  But  your  aunt  must  know,  don't  you 
know.  Only  do  give  up  thinking  about  Gerald,  there's  a 
dear  good  girl.  By  Jupiter,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing,  you  and  he.  It's — it's  awful.  I  know  it's  not 
your  fault,  my  dear.  It's  mine ;  but  how  the  deuce  could 
I  know?" 

"  Your  fault  ?    How  your  fault,  Uncle  John  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear."  And  he  fell  to  whistling  again. 

"  But  if  you'ld  only  tell  me,  perhaps  n  

"  Hold  your  tongue !   No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  when 

}ne  sees  a  gaol  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other   God 

bless  my  soul,  I'm  going  out  of  my  wits,  and  no  wonder. 
Did  you  ever  know  the  feeling  that  you'ld  like  to  take  up 
the  poker  and  knock  out  somebody's  brains  ?  Because 
I'm  hanged  if  you  don't  I  do.  No,  my  dear,  you  needn't 
look  scared ;  I  don't  mean  yours." 
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49  A  gaol,  Uncle  John  ?   You  see  a  gaol  ?  " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  no.  Did  I  say  I  saw  a  gaol  ?  Of 
course  I  meant  —  well,  one  does  see  Weyport,  you 
know,  from  the  downs.  There,  go  along;  I'm  busy 
now." 

"  Have  you — have  you  heard  from  Gerald  ?" 
"  Not  a  word." 

"  And  you  will  see  about  a  place  for  me  ?  If  it's  a 
cook's  I  won't  care." 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  Plenty  of  time.  We  mustn't 
hurry  your  poor  aunt,  don't  you  know.  She's  awfully  cut 
up.  She  didn't  let  herself  sleep  a  wink  last  night,  nor  me 
either." 

"  Please  forgive  me,  Uncle  John." 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  It's  only  deuced  unlucky,  that's 
all.  Holloa!  What  is  it  now?"  he  asked  nervously,  as 
the  page  brought  a  card  into  the  room  upon  a  silver  salver. 
*'  Bless  my  soul,  what  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Look 
here,  my  dear.  And  your  aunt  in  bed,  and  me  in  my  old 
jacket  and  all !  Where  are  Carry,  Julia,  Molly  ?  At  the 
school  ?  Confound  the  school !  I  can't  see  him,  that's 
clear.    What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  But  who  is  it,  Uncle  John  ?  " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  look  there — the  Earl  of  Wendale ! 99 

"  Wouldn't  it  do  to  say  we're  all  out  ?  " 

"That's  true;  thank  you,  my  dear.  Say  I'm  out, 
William.  Or  you  go  yourself,  my  dear.  He  may  be  come 
on  business,  and  if  it's  very  important  you  can  let  me 
know  quietly  somehow,  and  I'll  manage  to  be  just  come 
in.  Will  you,  my  dear  ?  You'll  do  me  a  great  favour,  you 
will  indeed." 

Olympia  was  certainly  in  no  mood  to  see  the  Earl,  but 
her  consciousness  of  guilt  in  great  things  bound  her  to  be 
officiously  complaisant  in  small.  She  went  slowly  to  the 
drawing-room,  without  so  much  as  paying  a  visit  to  a 
looking-glass  on  her  way.  Yet  perhaps  Mrs.  Westwood, 
had  she  known  who  was  about  to  receive  the  Earl  all  alone, 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  ill. 

This  morning  fate  was  on  the  side  of  Lord  Wendale. 
Considering  the  large  family  at  The  Laurels,  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  find  nobody  at  home  but  Olympia. 
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He  had  looked  forward  to  a  difficult  game  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  Mrs.  Westwood,  and  to  have  found  so  clear  a 
field  looked  like  a  fortunate  omen. 

Olympia  blushed  and  curtseyed ;  the  Earl  bowed  grace- 
fully.   He  was  always  at  his  ease. 

"Iam  so  sorry,"  he  began,  with  less  regard  to  truth 
than  to  courtesy,  "  that  Mrs.  Westwood  is  unwell.  I  hope 
I  am  not  responsible — the  ball,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I'm  sorry  they're  all  out — my  uncle  and  all  ; 
but  he  told  me  to  say  that  if  it  was  anything  about 
business  "  

He  smiled :  she  was  clearly  no  adept  in  the  art  of  telling 
polite  lies. 

"  Business  ?  No  ;  I  only  looked  in  on  my  way,  and,"- 
he  went  on,  a  better  excuse  for  a  special  visit  striking  him, 
"  to  ask  you  when  you  could  come  over  and  see  my  pic- 
tures. I  shan't  be  down  here  much  longer,  I  expect,  and 
I  must  be  the  showman.    When  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know.  You  must  settle  that  with  Aunt 
Car'line  and  the  others.  I'm  going  away  myself  soon — 
to-morrow,  may  be." 

"  You — going  away — to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  You  mean  it,  really  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Ah,"  she  began,  more  quickly,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  a  talk  with  a  great  man  like  Lord  Wendale  was 
a  chance  not  to  be  thrown  away,  "  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  something  I  want  to  know.  It's  settled  I'm  to  be  a 
governess,  but"  

"  What,  you  a  governess  ?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the  face 
and  figure  that  he  was  unable  to  associate  with  any  place 
lower  than  a  throne.  "  Surely,  Miss  Westwood,  you  are 
not  serious  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  am,  though.    Why  wouldn't  I  be  ?" 

"  Because — because  you  don't  look  like  one." 

"  What  do  they  look  like  then  ?  " 

"Why,  you'll  have  to  hide  those  large  eyes  of  yours 
under  blue  spectacles,  to  drudge  with  stupid  children — the 
idea's  horrible.  You  don't  mean  you're  obliged  to  work  for 
your  living  ?  " 

"  Why'ld  I  have  to  wear  blue  spectacles  ?   And  why 
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wouldn't  I  have  to  work  ?  But  all  the  same,  Fid  rather 
do  better  than  that  if  I  can.  I  want  to  be  an  artist,  and  I 
want  to  know  how  to  begin." 

Lord  Wendale  called  to  mind  Forsyth's  idyll.  It  was 
true,  then,  about  her  cousin  the  midshipman,  and  he  felt 
both  scorn  and  envy  of  the  boy  upon  whom  this  girl  had 
thrown  away  her  fancy.  That  she  had  thrown  away  her 
heart  he  could  not  believe.  Was  not  he,  Lord  Wendale, 
within  a  hundred  miles  ?  But  the  existence  of  a  rival  was 
more  than  enough  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  He  had  had  his 
own  way  in  all  things  too  long  to  endure  losing  it  now ; 
and,  after  all  he  had  said  to  Forsyth,  victory  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  honour  as  of  desire.  The  hero  of  the  whole 
picture  trade  was  not  going  to  let  himself  be  out-bidden 
by  a  midshipman.  If  love  at  first  sight  is  uncommon, 
fancy  at  first  sight,  or  even  before  sight,  is  common 
enough  to  niake  up  for  it,  and  is  far  more  impulsive  than 
the  real  thing ;  and  then,  as  Forsyth  had  suggested,  the 
Earl  was  one  of  those  happily  constituted  people  who  are 
able  to  find  lofty  motives  for  everything  they  have  a  fancy 
to  do.  There  are  no  such  slaves  of  passion  as  self-analysts ; 
and  the  piquant  romance  of  a  misalliance  could  not  fail  to 
find  favour  with  one  who  prided  himself  on  making  the 
world  stare  at  his  advanced  ideas.  He  who  had  chosen 
an  interesting  convict  for  his  bosom  friend  was  likely  to 
find  an  interesting  governess  equally  to  his  mind. 

The  popular  form  of  hypocrisy,  which  consists  in  pre- 
tending to  be  worse  than  one  really  is,  was  too  common 
and  stale  a  trick  to  please  him.  He  took  the  far  more 
unusual  course  of  piquing  himself  upon  always  acting 
wisely,  justly,  and  well,  and  upon  always  making  inclina- 
tion agree  with  duty.  So  his  heart,  or  his  fancy,  having 
made  itself  up,  he  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  he  was  doing  right  by  himself  in  marrying  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  right  by  her  in  making  her  disloyal,  for  his 
sake,  to  her  plighted  word. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  begin,"  Olympia  had  said,  little 
guessing  what  was  passing  behind  the  eyes  that  regarded 
hers  so  intensely.  It  was  scarcely  her  fault  that  her  own 
eyes,  like  those  of  Olympia  the  First,  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  a  great  deal  more  than  she  was  aware. 
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"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  !  How  on  earth  should  a 
.girl  like  you  know  how  to  begin  the  world  ?  Don't  think 
of  it.  Such  as  you  fulfil  their  lives  by  being  beautiful  and 
charming,  and  nothing  more;  by  inspiring  others  to  do 
great  things." 

She  .  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  indeed.  This  was  a 
new  view  of  life  altogether,  and  its  application  to  herself 
was  not  a  little  bewildering.  Then  she  was  really  beauti- 
ful, after  all!  She  had  lately  begun  to  guess  as  much; 
and,  coming  from  such  an  authority  as  Lord  Wendale,  it 
must  be  true.  She  blushed  with  pride,  and  it  was  not 
from  false  modesty  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  reply. 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 'I  ever 
saw?"  asked  Lord  Wendale  warmly,  thinking  he  had 
lighted  upon  her  weak  .point — perhaps  not  altogether 
wrongly.  Was  she  not  the  same  Olympia  who  had  once 
stolen  the  cream  in  order  to  make  herself  fair  ?  "  What 
is  more,  since  I  saw  you — since  we  talked  together  before 
that  picture  of  your  childhood — I  feel  as  if  I  had  known 
you  all  my  life  long.  Ah,  one  can  never  mistake  that 
inborn  sympathy  between  two  minds — two  souls."  She 
had  never  heard  this  kind  of  nonsense  talked  before, 
though  she  had  read  much  of  it,  and  it  came  effectively. 
How  could  she  help  gratefully  looking  up,  with  blushing 
cheeks,  and  then  down  again,  in  a  fashion  that  he  could 
interpret  in  only  one  way!  The  paleness  had  left  her 
cheeks,  and  she  looked  even  more  beautiful  than  at 
Beckfield;  and  Lord  Wendale*  s  fancy  grew  towards  love 
by  at  least  the  distance  of  two  blushes  more. 

He  came  nearer.  His  love-making  was  rather  rapid, 
considering  that  it  was  but  his  second  interview  with  her ; 
but  what  reason  was  there  for  delay  when  she  seemed  not 
unwilling,  and  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  ?  Already 
he  felt  that  there  lay  between  him  and  her  only  the  barrier 
-of  one  unspoken  word  that  need  not  take  long  to  say. 

Every  moment  that  passed  assured  Lord  Wendale  more 
and  more  that  she  would  make  a  countess  who  would  do 
no  discredit  to  Earl  Cophetua:  and,  more  clearly  than 
another  Lord  Wendale  had  spoken  it  to  another  Olympia, 
he  spoke  the  word. 

"  When  I  said  sympathy,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
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meant  something  much  more  than  sympathy.  Can  you 
understand  what  I  mean  ?   I  am  sure  you  must." 

"  Sympathy,"  said  Olympia,  profoundly  interested  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  any  talk  that  seemed  to  soar  above 
The-  Laurels,  "  is  very  wonderful.  But  it's  like  most 
things  I  read  about — it  never  comes  to  Gressford." 

"  How  could  a  girl  like  you  expect  to  find  it  in  a  hole 
like  this,  where  all  the  people  are  fools,  and  boors,  and 
bores  ?  Yours  is  one  of  those  natures  that  must  expect  to 
go  through  life  without  sympathy  unless  chance  brings 
you  across  the  one  man  who  has  been  born  to  understand 
by  instinct  all  you  think  and  feel.  I,  too,  despaired  of 
ever  finding  one  who  could  sympathise  with  me  till  I  saw 
you.  We  care  for  the  same  things — we  have  the  same 
tastes,  the  same  opinions,  the  same  feelings — except  for 
each  other  we  are  alone  in  the  world." 

The  difference  between  the  solitude  of  an  Earl  of  Wen- 
dale  and  the  solitude  of  an  Olympia  Westwood  did  not 
strike  her — her  face  crimsoned,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

"  Is  it  true  ?    Have  I  found  a  friend — a  real  friend  ?" 

"  A  Friend !  When  two  people  like  us  have  found  out 
that  they  are  friends — that  they  are  made  for  one  another 
— that  is  not  Friendship — that  is  Love,  Olympia !" 

For  a  moment  she  stood  amazed.  Without  having  in- 
cluded the  Grand  Cyrus  in  her  course  of  reading  she  had 
an  idea  that  Love  is  made  according  to  rule,  and  that, 
even  when  it  is  born  at  first  sight,  its  confession  implies 
delay. 

" You  should  not  be  astonished  at  my  telling  you  so 
suddenly.  There — it  is  out  now.  There  is  nothing  sud- 
den when  there  is  sympathy.  We  knew  one  another 
before  we  were  born.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
that — tell  me  at  once:  with  us  two  there  is  no  need  of 
waiting." 

What  could  she  do  or  say  ?  Of  course  there  were,  as 
usual,  exactly  three  courses  open  to  her.  She  might  have 
answered  her  second  offer  of  marriage  by  saying  "I  am 
very  much  obliged,  but  I  am  engaged."  Or  she  might, 
more  wisely,  have  said  "  Yes  "  at  once,  seeing  that  Gerald 
was  only  Gerald,  while  the  Earl  was  an  Earl.    Or  she 
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might  have  referred  her  magnificent  suitor  to  the  Cap- 
tain. But  to  take  either  of  these  courses  implied  pre- 
sence of  mind:  and  her  powers  of  reflection  were 
like  Lord  Wendale's  valet — always  at  hand  except  when 
wanted. 

He  naturally  read  her  silent  bewilderment  in  the  way 
that  pleased  him  best,  and  did  not  reflect  that  one  who 
could  so  easily  change  her  lovers  at  a  moment's  notice 
could  scarcely  be  worth  the  winning.  She  let  him  take 
her  hand,  scarcely  knowing  that  she  did  so,  so  absorbed 
was  she  in  the  very  prosaic  effort  of  seeking  for  something 
to  say.  That  she,  Olympia  Westwood,  should  all  in  a 
moment  be  told  by  the  greatest  man  in  her  universe  that 
he  loved  her  the  third  time  he  had  ever  seen  her — the 
second  time  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her  !  Was  she  awake 
or  dreaming  ?  As  usual,  her  words  came  first,  even  before 
an  impulse  had  time  to  set  itself  free. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  marry  me  ?  Oh,  what  would 
Aunt  Car' line  say  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  have  me,  Olympia."  So  he  said,  but  his 
One  meant  "I  intend  so  far  to  honour  you." 

A  wild  vision  of  glory  rushed  through  her  brain. 

She  to  be  suddenly  transformed  from  the  poor  relation 
into  the  lady  of  Beckfield — into  a  countess — into  the  wife 
of  such  an  Earl !  It  was  overwhelming :  and  her  ambition 
rose  at  the  bait  like  a  fish  at  a  fly.  She  with  Aunt  Car' line 
at  her  feet — that  would  be  no  less  glorious  to  behold ! 
She  would  graciously  pardon  her  aunt,  for  such  a  triumph 
would  be  all-sufficing  revenge.  And  what  a  great  lady  in 
all  things  she  would  be — she  saw  herself  at  once  in  the 
position  of  all  the  great  ladies  she  had  ever  read  of :  in 
her  vision  she  even  saw  herself  presiding  at  tournaments, 
defending  castles,  surrounded  by  courts,  fulfilling  all  the 
destinies  of  all  her  heroines  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  All  the  school-children  in  Beckfield  should  have 
a  feast — the  church  should  have  a  new  organ — and 
Gerald  

Down  came  her  castle  with  a  run. 

She  drew  away  her  hand  and  hung  her  head  with  shame. 
There  was  one  thing  her  heroines  had  never  done,  and 
could  never  do.    They  could  not  throw  over  a  poor  man 
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for  the  sake  of  an  empire.  She  remembered  Gerald's 
sacrifice  of  all  things  for  her — of  his  home  by  sea  and 
land,  of  father  and  mother — all  for  her:  and  here  she 
stood  listening  to  the  words  of  another  lover  before  he  had 
been  gone  away  two  whole  days. 

Why  should  men,  or  women  either,  be  so  off-handedly 
condemned  for  want  of  faith  when  it  is  sometimes  so 
terribly  hard  to  be  true  ?  The  Earl  was  one  whom  she 
could  not  hate,  whom  she  might  easily  think  she  loved, 
and  who  offered  her  the  fulfilment  of  all  her  soul's  desires: 
and  all  this  she  was  expected  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  an 
engagement  that  everybody  condemned.  Had  she  been  a 
self-analyst  like  Lord  Wendale  she  could  have  easily  found 
a  hundred  good  reasons  for  breaking  her  word.  Gerald 
would  be  a  very  contemptible  sort  of  hero  if  he  sought  to 
keep  her  to  an  engagement  that  would  interfere  with  such 
a  marriage.  He  was  too  young  to  break  his  heart.  He 
was  a  first  cousin — that  is  to  say,  she  might  consider  it 
wrong  to  marry  him  if  she  pleased.  That  occult  sympathy 
of  which  Lord  Wendale  spoke  has  transcendental  claims. 
She  could  do  Gerald  more  good  as  his  patroness  than  as 
his  wife.  Peace  would  be  restored  to  The  Laurels.  The 
parish,  the  county,  the  kingdom,  the  world  would  be  the 
better  for  such  a  countess  as  she  would  be.  Lord  Wen- 
dale's  happiness  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  But  then,  alas, 
she  was  not  a  reasonable  girl. 

.  "  Oh,  what  can  I  do  ?  what  can  I  say  ?"  she  asked,  with 
tears  for  the  downfall  of  her  castle  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves  in  her  eyes.  "I  am  so  sorry!  Oh,  Lord 
Wendale,  if  you  only  knew — sure  Fid  marry  you  if  I  could, 
but  it  can't  be." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  look  of  amazement  to 
which  hers  had  been  nothing.  "  Pray  don't  play  with  me 
— I  want  you  to  say  '  Yes,'  and  now." 

"  Indeed  I  would  too.  But  it  can't  be.  I  wish  you'd 
never  seen  me,  if  you  really  care." 

"  Olympia !  You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  Have 
I  taken  you  by  surprise  ?  Do  you  wish  for  a  day  to  think 
it  over?" 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,  indeed.  If  you  asked  me  in  a  year, 
I'ld  only  say  the  same." 
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He  did  not  plead — he  thought  of  the  midshipman,  and 
frowned. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  make  you  dream  of 
saying  'No,'"  he  said.  "And  that  is  something  that 
must  not  interfere.  No,  don't  speak  yet,"  said  this  fluent 
and  coherent  young  man,  who  could  not  lose  the  habit  of 
finishing  his  sentences,  even  when  passion  had  got  the 
better  of  temper.  "  I  have  heard  something — and  I  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  will  let  nobody,  whoever  he  may  be, 
persuade  yon  into  throwing  yourself  away." 

"  You  mean  Gerald  ? "  she  asked,  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  afraid  of  a  lover  who,  contrary  to  all  her  precedents, 
seemed  to  bid  her  throw  herself  at  his  feet  instead  of 
throwing  himself  at  hers. 

"  Gerald — is  that  the  fellow's  name  ?  Then  I  suppose 
I  do  mean  Gerald.  Surely,  you  don't  mean  to  sacrifice 
yourself  and  me  to  a  boy?" 

Her  eyes  had  grown  wide  before,  but  they  grew  wider 
now. 

"  If  you  tell  me  it  is  so,"  he  went  on,  beginning  to  walk 
up  and  down  quickly,  "  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  There  may 
have  been  a  boy  and  girl  fancy — that's  human  nature :  one 
doesn't  expect  one's  wife  never  to  have  had  a  flirtation. 
But  anything  more  I  can't  believe.  Such  entanglements 
are  made  and  thrown  up  every  day,  until  the  real  thing 
comes.  I  will  kneel  at  your  feet,  if  you  like — but,  before 
you  have  said  'Yes,'  before  you  have  obeyed  your  own 
heart,  I  will  not  go." 

Had  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Aunt  Caroline's 
experience  he  would  have  recognised  a  gleam  in  her  eye 
that  had  already  dried  up  the  gathering  tears.  He  must 
have  known  far  less  of  the  meek  Olympia  than  he  thought 
if  he  really  believed  this  to  be  the  right  way  to  woo  her  to 
take  even  a  queen's  crown.  He,  however,  only  observed 
the  flush  and  the  silence,  and  advanced  another  footstep 
upon  her  treacherous  calm. 

"No — I  will  not  go,  though  I  stay  here  for  a  year. 
Who  is  your  cousin  that  he  should  part  us  ?  I  saw  him  at 
Beckfield,  if  he  was  the  young  man  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  hands  and  his  jealousy.  He  fit  for 
you !    He  would  never  be  able  to  understand  you,  or  the 
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smallest  bit  of  you,  in  a  hundred  years.  I  should  think 
the  very  word  'Art*  was  Greek  to  him.  Your  husband 
must  have  a  soul  above  tar  and  rope's  ends.  Think  what 
we  could  do  together — what  we  could  do  for  art— for 
philanthropy  —  for  aU  the  great  things  worth  living 
for"  

"  Yes  !  I  am  to  be  married  to  Gerald  ;  and  when  you 
hear  that  perhaps  you  won't  abuse  him  to  me,"  she  broke 
out,  losing  all  her  shyness  in  a  moment.  "  That  isn't  the 
way  to  make  me  false  anyhow ;  and  the  less  he's  thought 
of,  the  more  I'll  stick  to  him.  I've  never  had  anybody 
but  him,  and  he's  got  nobody  but  me  now.  Sure  there's 
not  much  sympathy  between  us  if  you  speak  ill  of  a 
boy  because  he's  poor,  and  think  I'll  stand  by  and 
hear." 

He  was  not  so  jealous  but  that  her  wakened  spirit 
showed  him  that  she  was  even  better  worth  the  winning 
than  he  had  supposed ;  and  he  was  as  nearly  being 
ashamed  of  himself  as  his  nature  allowed  at  having  so 
utterly  mistaken  his  ground.  Even  now  he  could  not 
conceive  that  her  indignation  came  from  love  for  Gerald : 
no  doubt  she  would  have  stood  up  for  an  absent  cat,  he 
thought,  just  as  bravely. 

"  Forgive  me,  pray ! "  he  said  eagerly.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  your  cousin — but  when  men  love  as  I  do  they 
can't  pick  and  choose  their  words.  I  quite  understand — 
you  consider  yourself  bound  to  this — this — young  man.  I 
honour  you :  true  in  one  thing,  true  in  all.  But  I  don't 
despair.  I  won't  allow  the  sacrifice.  Just  think — if  you 
wish  your  cousin  well,  think  how  much  better  it  will  be 
for  him  to  have  the  influence  of  an  Earl  of  Wendale  at 
his  back  than  to  be  hampered  with  a  wife — he  shall  have 
a  ship  when  he's  served  long  enough — he  will  be  an 
admiral  in  time.  Think  what  he'll  lose  if  you  keep  him 
bound — think  what  he  will  gain  by  your  breaking  a  bond 
that  only  your  thoughtless  promise  keeps  you  to — that 
your  heart  has  broken  long  ago." 

"  What — you  want  Gerald  to  sell  me  ?  Ah,  Fid  do 
anything  for  the  poor  boy,  but  Fid  rather  he'ld  starve  than 
Fid  make  him  do  what's  mean." 

"  Olympia  ! "  he  said,  angrily,  "  you  must  be  mad — do 
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you  think  one  of  my  name,  a  Calmont,  would  propose 
anything  mean — would  ask  another  to  do  what  would  dis- 
grace himself  ?  What  I  suggest  cannot  be  mean.  Well,  if 
you  prefer  to  ruin  Gerald,  to  crush  your  own  heart,  to  make 
three  people  wretched  for  life,  all  for  a  stupid  scruple — I 
will  give  you  five  minutes  to  reflect,  and  if  you  say  '  No,' 
then"  

"And  what'll  happen  if  I  say  '  No  '  then  ?" 

Such  an  offer  sounded  like  a  threat,  and  he  saw  that  she 
took  it  so. 

"I  mean  I  do  not  ask  twice"  

"  And  I  mean  I  don't  say  '  No '  when  I  mean  '  Yes ' — 
that's  all.  I've  promised  to  be  true  to  Gerald,  and  true  I'll 
be.  If  I  don't  give  in  to'  Aunt  Car'line  'tisn't  likely  I'ld 
give  in  to  you.  I'm  sorry  if  you  care  for  me,  but  I  don't 
think  you'll  care  long.  And  for  myself,  saying  '  No's '  as 
easy  as  saying  ABC." 

That  had  not  been  true — but  it  was  true  now.  She  had 
worked  herself  up  into  greater  pride  at  having  refused  a 
coronet  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  than  if  she  had  been 
crowned  a  queen  in  full  sight  of  a  whole  legion  of  Aunt 
Carbines. 

As  for  Lord  Wendale,  he  could  scarcely  even  yet  realise 
that  it  was  a  real  girl  who  had  not  only  rejected  him  but 
had  done  so  almost  with  scorn.  Not  only  love  but  vanity 
had  received  a  formidable  wound. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  for  this,"  he  said,  with  an  accent 
that  seemed  to  mean  "And  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall." 

She  did  not  reply,  for  she  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
Lord  Wendale  had  received  her  answer — why  did  he  not 
take  it  and  go?  That  self-possessed  young  man  was 
standing  before  the  girl  who  had  once  been  awe-struck 
by  his  earldom  as  if  it  were  he  who  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do — how  to  leave  or  how  to  remain.  It  was 
incredible  that  he  should  have  been  refused,  and  yet  he 
felt  that  if  he  had  stood  there  for  a  thousand  years 
he  would  only  get  a  thousand  "No's"  for  all  his 
pains. 

To  the  relief  of  both,  Mrs.  Westwood  came  gracefully 
into  the  room.   Her  retreat  had  been  hideously  disturbed 
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by  the  news  that  the  Captain  had  been  so  unutterably 
stupid  as  to  have  actually  arranged  a  /efc-d-fcfe  between 
Olympia  and  the  Earl,  and  she  had  hurried  upon  the 
scene. 

Lord  Wendale  at  once  put  a  fair  face  on  the  matter,  but 
Olympia  made  no  attempt  to  recover  her  lost  serenity. 
Mrs.  Westwood  would  have  been  blind  had  she  failed  to 
see  that  something  out  of  the  common  had  happened 
among  the  mice  while  the  cat  was  away. 

Her  guess  was  confirmed  when  Lord  Wendale  took  up 
his  hat  even  before  she  could  sufficiently  express  her 
sorrow  at  not  having  been  in  the  way  to  receive  him 
sooner.  She  began  to  suggest  something  about  lunch  and 
the  girls,  but  he  only  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  stayed  too  long.  Pray  re- 
member me  to  them  all.  I  only  called  to — to  see  Captain 
Westwood,  and  he  is  out,  I  hear."  And  he  was  gone 
before  Mrs.  Westwood  could  ring  the  bell. 

"  Olympia,"  she  said  sharply — it  was  the  first  word  she 
had  spoken  to  her  since  Gerald  went  away — "wrhat  is  it? 
I  insist  on  knowing  directly." 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Lord  Wendale  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
that's  all." 

"Heavens!  lout" 

"Yes,  me." 

"  Impossible !  Preposterous !  " 
"  So  I  told  him,  Aunt  Car'line." 

"  What — you  mean,  to  tell  me  you  refused  the  Earl  ?  " 
she  cried  out  in  a  state  of  the  most  utter  astonishment 
that  anybody  ever  felt  since  the  world  began. 

"  Am  I  not  engaged  to  Gerald  ? "  asked  Olympia,  who 
felt  bold  enough  now  to  face  all  the  world.  "  So  how 
could  I  marry  Lord  Wendale  too  ?  " 

Mrs.  Westwood  could  only  hold  up  her  hands  and  stare. 
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Cornelius.  ( holding  up-  a .  mirror )      Behold ! 
Art  thou  content  therewith  ? 

The  Duchess,  (after  a  long  pause)  Aye — as  content 
As  Faith  < with  falsehood ! 

Cornelius,  Now  I  breathe  on  itr— 

What  see'st  thou  now  ? 

The  Duchess*         A  legend,  that  doth  read 

"  Good  Faith  in  Word  is  oft  Unfaith  in  Deed." 

Gerald's  mother  ought  to  have  fceen  highly  gratified 
that  her  son  had  outrivalled  an  Earl.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  with  a  very  half-sort  of  satisfaction  that  she 
would  have  welcomed  his  escape  from  a  penniless  marriage 
at  the  price  of  having  to  see  Olympia  made  Countess  of 
Wendale.  To  be  step-aunt  by  marriage  to  a  real  countess 
would  have  been  sublime,  and  no  doubt  Cinderella's  step- 
mother benefited  in  the  long  run  by  the  adventure  of  the 
glass  slipper.  We  read  that  her  own  daughters  married 
great  lords.  But  still  we  may  be  sure  she  never  got  it  out 
of  her  head  that  there  had  been  some  blunder  in  the 
measurement  of  the  girls'  feet  after  all,  and  that  her  Marian 
had  really  the  smallest  foot  in  the  family  if  the  truth  were 
known.  So  Mrs.  Westwood  bore  the  result  of  Olympia's 
perverse  and  unaccountable  conduct  with  tolerable  equa- 
nimity, even  though  it  postponed  Gerald's  escape  from  his 
entanglement.  The  Earl  would,  no  doubt,  call  at  The 
Laurels  again,  and  then  she  would  take  care  that  he  should 
see  more  clearly  which  of  the  girls  best  deserved  the 
golden  apple.  Meanwhile  she  did  not  tell  the  Captain  of 
.his  episode — he  would  probably  do  something  stupid  and 
ipoil  any  hand  that  she  might  see  her  way  to  form. 

The  Earl  rode  back  to  Beckfield  in  no  amiable  frame  of 
nind.    Had  he  read  in  a  story-book  of  a  girl  refusing  a 
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rich  lord  for  a  poor  sailor  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
touched  by  a  generous  sympathy,  and  have  expected  the 
nobleman  to  retire  gracefully  from  the  field  and  to  become 
the  friend  and  patron  instead  of  the  lover  in  order  to  avoid 
being  branded  as  the  villain  of  the  tale.  But,  though 
people  may  be  fond,  like  Olympia,  of  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance,  who  ever 
suspected  that  his  own  conduct,  whatever  it  might  be, 
could  possibly  identify  him  with  that  wicked  nobleman 
whom  we  know,  in  books,  so  well  ?  "  Brise  le  viiroir 
infidele  Qui  vous  cache  la  virile" — by  all  means,  if  infidele 
means  "faithful "  and  if  cache  means  "  shows." 

So  Lord  Wendale,  very  naturally,  told  himself  that  he 
was  a  singularly  ill-used  man.  Olympia  was  of  course 
still  worth  the  winning,  simply  because  she  was  still  un- 
won :  it  was  poor  Gerald  who  was'  the  villain  of  the  piece 
by  selfishly  keeping  the  girl  from  her  true  lover.  The 
Earl,  in  short,  kept  a  conscience — that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
tinual apologist  and  never-failing  talisman  that  saved  him, 
in  his  own  opinion,  from  ever  doing  wrong.  As  he  ap- 
proached Beckfield — 

"Confound  that  fellow  Forsyth!"  he  thought.  "I 
wish  he  was  back  in  London — I  as  much  as  told  him  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  I  wonder  what  he  and  she  were 
talking  about  all  that  morning.  She  must  be  under  some 
strange  influence  that  I  don't  understand.  The  idea  of 
such  a  rival  as  the  cousin — it's  too  absurd.  It's  an  insult 
to  me  in  my  own  county."  He  had  reached  home,  and 
was  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  library 
when  Forsyth  himself  returned  from  his  forenoon  wan- 
derings. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  painter,  "  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here.  I  only  came  in  for  a  book. — And 
how  are  our  friends  at  Gressford  ?"  he  asked  with  a  more 
careless  air  than  usual.  "  Did  you  manage  to  keep  clear 
of  the  Dragon  this  time  ?  Have  you  brought  off  the  im  - 
prisoned  damsel  ?" 

"If  there's  one  thing  that's  more  contemptible  than 
another  it's  a  joke  out  of  season.  Can't  I  be  alone  in  my 
own  house  for  five  minutes  if  I  please  ?" 

Forsyth  apparently  deserved  the  uncomplimentary  nick- 
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name  that  he  had  gained  among  the  studios.  So  far  from 
resenting  his  patron's  ill-tempered  rudeness  he  retired  at 
.  once  without  a  word  beyond  saving  to  himself — 

"  Thank  God !— She  is  true  gold  after  all !" 

In  the  afternoon  he  also  found  his  way  to  The  Laurels. 
Such  constant  comings  and  goings  between  the  great  and 
the  little  house  ought  to  have  filled  Mrs.  Westwood's 
heart  with  pride — especially  as  it  was  herself  and  not 
Olympia  whom  the  Earl's  friend  and  guest  on  this  occa- 
sion asked  to  see. 

Olympia  also  was  at  home:  but  her  days  for  assisting 
at  morning  calls  from  Beckfield  had  now  been  numbered. 
She  heard  that  Forsyth  was  there,  and  her  heart  beat — she 
somehow  suspected  that  her  never-to-be-forgotten  inter- 
view of  the  morning  was  connected  with  this  speedy  visit 
of  the  Earl's  Mephistopheles-in-waiting. 

The  visit  lasted  a  long  time.  It  passed  the  formal 
quarter  of  an  hour — then  the  friendly  twenty  minutes — 
then  the  twenty-five  that  showed  the  two  were  not  boring 
one  another — the  thirty  that  marked  an  interesting  con- 
versation— the  forty  that  made  the  visit  no  morning  call 
at  all.  It  must  be  a  negotiation.  The  Earl,  having  failed 
in  person  wfith  the  ward,  was  making  love  by  proxy  to  the 
guardians.  The  other  girls  grew  curious,  and  made  occa- 
sions to  pass  by  the%  drawing-room  door :  but  the  two 
voices  spoke  in  such  a  confidential  tone  that  they  could 
not  catch  a  word.  Some  plot  was  plainly  brewing  against 
Gerald  that  would  require  all  Olympia's  wit  and  stubborn- 
ness to  subdue. 

The  visit  seemed  interminable ;  but  at  last  it  came  to 
an  end.  Olympia  was  walking  up  and  down  near  the 
shrubbery  when  she  heard  the  house-door  close,  and 
looking  up,  saw  Forsyth  shake  hands  with  her  aunt  and 
walk  at  his  usual  slow  pace  down  the  carriage  drive. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  retire  among  the  shrubs  whence 
the  house  derived  its  name ;  but  it  was  just  too  late : 
Mephistophelcs  had  seen  her,  and  she  could  be  no  open 
coward. 

"  So,"  he  said,  with  a  different  sort  of  smile  on  his 
plain  face  than  any  she  had  seen  there  before,  "  I  hear 
you  have  refused  to  be  a  countess  ?  " 
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That  was  coming  to  the  point  at  all  events,  and  she 
nerved  herself  to  do  braver  and  perhaps  harder  battle  with 
the  ambassador  than  with  his  principal. 

"  And  if  I  have,"  she  began,  with  something  saucy  at 
the  tip  of  her  tongue,  when  she  suddenly  paused.  The 
new  smile  on  his  face  faded  away,  and  was  followed  by  a 
yet  newer  glance  that  seemed  to  answer  her  unspoken 
words. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  he  said.  "  Keep  your  word  like 
a  lady,  and  let  nothing  turn  you  aside." 

He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment,  made  a  few  steps 
forward,  and  then  returned. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "that  face  we  were  talking 
about  was  ill-drawn  after  all,  and  I  can't  bear  to  let  people 
draw  badly.  I  am  idling  away  my  time  here,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  such  things  ought  to  be  done.  Oh,  never  mind 
Gerald.  I  am  no  handsome  young  earl,  and  you'll  run  no 
risk  of  hurting  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  would  call 
such  an  old  campaigner  as  I  am  ;  unless  I  find  you  a  more 
hopeless  subject  than  I  fancy  I  shall." 

The  old  fellow,  then,  was  deeper  than  she  had  thought 
him.  He  had  no  doubt  come  over  her  aunt  somehow, 
and  now  she  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  treacherous  society 
of  a  pretended  ally.  Why  should  a  man  like  Forsyth  wish 
to  waste  his  time  in  giving  her  drawing  lessons  ?  Why 
should  he  have  called  her  a  good  girl  for  refusing  his 
friend  ?  What  meant  these  new  looks  and  new  words  ? 
She  was  more  scornful  than  angry  at  the  easy  way  in  which 
these  conspirators  thought  she  was  to  be  taken  in  and 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  covert  persuasion  and  trea- 
cherous espionage.  But  it  would  not  do  to  let  them  think 
that  she  saw  through  their  plot,  especially  as  her  quickened 
wits  caught,  in  a  flash,  a  way  to  divert  their  own  stratagems 
against  themselves.  She  would  take  Forsyth  at  his  word. 
She  would  learn  to  be  a  real  painter :  and  then,  as  soon 
as  she  had  learned  all  that  lie  could  teach  her,  she  would 
put  in  practice  her  grand  design. 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  good  !  "  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  No, 
Gerald,  poor  fellow,  won't  mind  ;  and  if  he  did,  I  wouldn't 
care.  When  will  you  begin  ?  Now  ?  But  what  will  Aunt 
Car'line  say?" 
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"  I  have  already  spoken  to  Mrs.  Westwood,"  ha  an- 
swered, thus  confirming  all  her  suspicions.  "  We  will  begin 
to-morrow.    So  good-bye  till  then." 

If  her  suspicions  had  not  rendered  her  proof  against 
surprise,  she  would,  five  minutes  afterwards,  have  been  yet 
more  astonished.  Mrs.  Westwood  came  out  to  her  with  a 
beaming  smile. 

"  Olympia,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  no  more  sharpness 
of  voice  than  was  natural  to  her,  "  how  can  you  be  so 
silly  as  to  think  we  were  vexed  with  you,  your  Uncle  John 
or  me  ?  Of  course  we  were  put  out  about  you  and  Gerald, 
because  we  couldn't  think  it  anything  but  a  fancy ;  but  to 
refuse  real  aristocracy  for  my  boy's  sake !  My  poor  dear 
girl,  how  fond  you  must  be  of  him,  to  be  sure  !  I  don't 
know  another  girl  that  would  have  done  such  a  thing. 
You're  headstrong,  my  dear,  and  self-willed,  but  that  runs 
in  the  blood.  Your  heart's  in  the  right  place,  and  that's 
the  great  thing.  I  always  knew  that,  and  it's  pleasant  to 
think  I  have  always  done  my  best  to  put  it  there." 

So  they  were  to  humour  her  until  they  had  acted  out 
the  fable  of  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

"What,  Aunt  Car'line,"  she  asked,  "you  mean  I'm  to 
marry  Gerald  after  all  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  thing  ?  Do  you  think  I  want 
to  break  the  heart  of  my  own  boy  and  girl  ?  " 

•  '<  Ah — but  when'll  he  come  back,  Aunt  Car'line  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  shall  write  to  him  this  very  day." 

"  What — do  you  know  where  he  is  then,  after  all  ? 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  How  forgetful  of  me,  to  be- sure. 
Yes,  we  had  just  a  line  from  him  on  his  way  to  London  to 
say  he  was  to  be  written  to  at  the  care  of  T.  Harris, 
Esquire,  R.N.,  at  number  something,  somewhere,  London 
— I've  got  it  down." 

"  Uncle  John  told  me  there  hadn't  been  a  word." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  your  Uncle  John  does  go  wopl-gather- 
ing  sometimes." 

"  I  think  I'll  write  myself,  Aunt  Car'line,  if  you'll  tell 
me  where." 

"  No,  my  dear.  I  think  you'd  better  not,  till  he's  heard 
from  me." 

"  I  see.    Very  well,  Aunt  Caroline."    She  could  not  help 
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'smiling  with  scorn  at  a  trick  so  palpable.  She  was  not  to 
twrite,  but  to.be  put  off  with,  promises,  and  "I  don't 
<think,"  sheithought,  "  we'll  see  Gerald  yet  awhile  if  lie's 
4o  be  brought  back  bya  letter  from  Aunt  Cartine." 

"My>dearr<h©w  happy  I'veimade  you  look!  But  you 
mustn't  call  /me  Aunt  Caroline  any  .more— you  .  must  call 
me  mamma,  now." 

"Aunt  Carbine  f"  Olympia,  fresh  from  her  own  little 
piece  of  .hypocrisy  towards  Forsyth,  ^stood  aghast  at  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Mrs.  Westwood  seemed  resolved 
to  play  her  r6U. 

"  Yes,;myidear?'  she  said  as  she  kissed  her  with  sharp 
and  frosty  tenderness.  'M'vei  always  felt  like  .a  mother  to 
you,  and!<now  you'll  see.  Therefs.only.one.thing  I  must 
beg  of  you.  as  ^personal  favour." 

"What's  that,  Aunt  Carbine?"  Not  even  for  the 
sake  of  policy  could  >she  make  .her  tongue  frame  the  '.new 
title. 

"That  you  won't  say  anything  . about  all  this  to  your 
Uncle  John.  He  is  still  very  angry,  my  dear— very  angry 
indeed.  A  father  isn't  3a  mother,  my  dear,  and  never  was 
and  never  will  be,  and  he  insists  that  Gerald  shall  be  the 
first  to  hold  out  the  olive  branches  "  

"  But  surely,  Aunt "  

"  Now,  do  call:  me  mamma." 

"Surely  Uncle  John  will  <  think  what  you  do,  won't 
he?" 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  your  Uncle  John.  He's 
quiet,  and  all  that,  ;but  .he's  as  obstinate,  if  he  once  takes 
a  thing  into  his  head,  as  a  .flock  of  .  mules.  Indeed  he's 
more  so.  Therefore,  I  shall  write  to  Gerald,  without 
saying- anything  about  it,  so  that,  the: first  letter  may  seem 
to  come  from.  him.  There's'  a  tact  in  doing  these  things, 
my  dear,  and  though  I  can't,  bear  closeness,  still  you  know 
we're  told .  that  the  means  justify  .the  end.  .  All's  ^well .  that 
ends  well,  you  know,  .my  dear,  and  .  that's  the  right  way  tc 
look  at  such  things." 

This  was  so  original  a  view  of  the  Captain's  character 
that  Olympia  could  only  hold  her  tongue  and  watch  events 
as  they  came. 

All  at  once,  from  the  hour  of  Forsyth's  visit,  she  found 
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her  position  at  The  Laurels  entirely  changed.  There  was 
no  talk  of  her  being  sent  out  as  a  governess  now.  The 
half  stormy,  half  frosty  atmosphere  that  she  had  hitherto 
breathed  there  changed  to  an  all-pervading  and  even 
monotonous  sunshine  that,  though  it  might  be  treacherous, 
was  undeniably  a  pleasant  variation.  Mrs.  Westwood  not 
only  left  off  provoking  her  but  took  to  absolutely  petting 
her.  Marian  herself  was  thrown  into  the  shade.  Nothing 
was  too  good,  no  trouble  too  great,  for  Olympia.  The 
Captain  himself  could  not  help  noticing  the  transforma- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  his  ignorance  of  its  cause,  could  not 
help  expanding  in  these  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. He  never  made  any  attempt  to  understand  his  wife, 
and  had  always  been  in  the  habit,  whenever  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  receive  the  fruits  of  her  rare  good  humours,  of 
shutting  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Westwood  had  written  to  Gerald — at  least  so  she 
told  Olympia — and  was  daily  expecting  his  answer. 
Meanwhile  Forsyth  had  called,  according  to  appointment, 
and  had  given  the  first  of  those  lessons  which  were  to 
render  Olympia  independent  of  plots  and  conspiracies  for 
evermore.    She  threw  herself  into  her  work  with  a  will. 

A  week  went  by,  and  still  no  sign  from  Gerald.  '*  Just 
as  I  thought,"  said  Olympia  to  herself,  and  worked  on. 
"  He's  making  his  fortune  in  his  way,  and  I'll  make  mine 
in  mine,  and  we'll  see  which  is  the  better  plan."  She  was 
no  more  anxious  than  when  he  left  her,  for  his  silence 
proved  that  her  suspicions  of  her  aunt's  good  faith  in 
promising  to  write  to  Gerald  had  been  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Westwood  began  to  grow 
fidgety,  and  to  express  alarm  lest  he  should  have  run 
away  to  sea  before  the  mast ;  but  Olympia  was  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  acting,  however  well  it  might  be  done. 

"  I  shall  go  out  of  my  senses,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Westwood 
said,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  **  I  have  written  to  him 
four  times.  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  do  you  think  has  become  of  him  r" 

She  spoke  with  an  accent  of  such  real  distress  that 
Olympia  almost  admired  the  hypocrisy  that  disgusted  her. 

•*  Til  tell  you  what  I  think.  Aunt  Car  line :  Gerald  has 
never  got  those  letters,  and  never  will.    But  I'm  not 
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afraid  He  was  always  the  boy  to  fall  on  his  legs,  and 
I  wouldn't  like  him  to  come  back  again  just  because  he's 
forgiven,  like  a  good  boy.  He'll  be  back  soon  enough 
when  he's  made  himself  his  own  master,  never  fear." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  girls — I  declare  one  would  think  you 
didn't  care  for  him." 

"Why,  he  was  once  away  three  years,  and  I  wasn't 
afraid — why  would  I  be  now  ?" 

"  You  weren't  going  to  be  his  wife  then.  It's  your  duty 
to  be  anxious  now." 

"Who'ld  care  for  a  boy  that  can't  be  trusted  to  run 
alone?  I  envy  him,  Aunt  Car'line;  and  as  for  his  not 
writing,  I  don't  think  that  need  be  very  odd  to  you." 

So  Mrs.  Westwood  had  to  digest  her  anxieties  alone. 
She  would  not  quarrel,  and  was  not  allowed  to  complain. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  fortnight  and  afterwards,  a  new 
and  complex  relationship,  little  understood  by  either,  was 
growing  up  between  Olympia  and  the  great  painter  who 
condescended  to  be  her  drawing  master.  A  little  to  her 
surprise,  he  made  no  attempt,  even  indirectly,  to  speak  to 
her  of  Lord  Wendale,  though  she  tried  many  times  to  force 
him  to  show  his  hand.  His  being  a  conspirator  against 
her  peace  and  loyalty  did  not  prevent  the  necessary  result 
of  her  finding  herself,  for  the  first  time,  in  almost  daily 
companionship  with  one  who  was  in  all  things  her  master. 
After  a  time,  shyness  began  to  take  its  place  among  her 
numberless  failings.  She  found  out  that  he  whom  she 
had  once  prided  herself  upon  shocking  and  bewildering 
had  been  amusing  himself,  not  with  the  originality,  but 
with  the  childishness  of  her  fancied  heresies,  and  she  was 
ashamed  whenever  a  chance  allusion  reminded  her  of  her 
ball-room  follies.  His  was  by  no  means  what  the  Earl 
would  have  called  a  sympathetic  soul.  Presently,  instead 
of  merely  listening  to  her  nonsense,  he  took  to  setting  her 
down  sharply.  The  scoldings,  without  which  life  to  her 
would  have  been  unintelligible,  were  transferred  from  her 
aunt  to  him.  He  had  special  crotchets.  He  would  not 
allow  her  to  use  the  word  "flirtation,"  which  so  ex- 
perienced a  novel-reader  could  not  fail  to  employ  once, 
at  least,  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  "  Aiming  a  loaded  blun- 
derbuss at  one's  friend  and  killing  him,"  he  told  her,  "  is 
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not  murder  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  only  done  in  fun, 
even  though  the  most  utter  fool  must  know  the  almost 
certain  risk  he  runs.  I  suppose  .remorse  for  Jrilling  one's 
friend  for. a  joke  is  considered  a  more  .severe  punishment 
than  hanging;  but  what  ought:. to  be  the  penalty  for 
chancing  the  murder  of  a  man's  life  instead  of  nothing 
.but  the.  man  ?  I  wish  you  would  call  things  -by  their  right 
names."  This  was  the  only  .remark :  that  .she  could  twist 
into  an  allusion . to  her  rejection  i of  Lord  Wendale.  For 
the  rest,  she  rather  liked  being  scolded  than  otherwise — 
rat  all  events  in- this  new  way.  "  How.  I  wish,"  she  thought 
tsometrmes,  '^thatw  Forsyth  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Earl, 
and  that  Aunt. GarUine  would  b©as;she;used  to  be !" 

She  used  to  rise. as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  to  remain 
till  breakfast  time  at  her  easel.  Soon  afterwards  her 
pinaster  ^ame*  and  they  worked  together  out  of  doors  when- 
ever the -weather  allowed,  or  mdoorsif  it  was  not  a  day 
for  the  woods  and  fields.  When  he  left  Mrs.  Westwood 
used  to  take  her  in  hand,  showing  an  amiable  desire  for  her 
niece's  companionship  in  her  village  and  household  occu- 
pations that  would  not  be  denied.  But  the  afternoon  gave 
time  for  work  again :  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
books,  not  from  the  library  of  The  Laurels  that  she  had 
known  by  .heart  years  ago,  but  from  Beckfield.  That 
looked  like  an  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Earl ;  but  she 
-was  fighting  her  enemies  with  their  own  weapons,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  use; any  that  came  to  hand.  Such  a  life  as 
this,  into  which  she  threw  all  her  energy,  gave  little  time 
for  brooding.  Even  Gerald  soon  ceased  to  be  in  her 
mind  all  day  or  even  every  day. 

There  was; -nobody  in  the  village  to  make  a  gossiping 
romance  out  of  these  constant  visits  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  to  The  Laurels.  No  doubt  the  servants  formed 
their  own  opinions  and  discussed  them  with  one  another: 
for  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  was  not  comprehended 
in  Gressford  St.  Mary  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village 
school.  .Caroline,  Julia,  and  Marian,  however,  interpreted 
Olympiads  unaccountably  sudden  reception  into  their 
mother's  favour  in  what  seemed  to  them  the  natural  way, 
and  made  mild  fun  of  Olympia  and  her  elderly  beau. 
Whenever  he  was  announced  in  the  morning  they  looked 
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meaningly  at  one  another,  and,  when  asked  what  it  was 
all  about,  exploded  into  their  coffee-cups  in  spite  of  their 
mother's  frown. 

"  I  was  only  wondering  what  Gerald  would  say,"  said 
Marian,  still  the  licensed  enfant  terrible  of  the  family,  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  saying  the  very  oddest  things. 
But  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Westwood  revoked  the 
licence. 

"  Marian !  I'm  shocked  at  you.  Why,  Mr.  Forsyth's 
old  enough  to  be  Olympiad  father/' 

"  He  doesn't  seem  too  old  for  a 'flirtation,  though.  And 
those  old  flirtsarethe  worst  of  all." 

"  Marian,  youareietting  your  tongue  get  the  better  of 
you.    What  you  say  is* very  improper." 

"  Mr.  Forsyth  is  not  bid,"  said  Olympia,  who  had  not 
been  out  of  temper  for  so  long  that  she  was  ready  to 
•accept  the  first  challenge,  as  eagerly.as  a  practised  duellist 
who  has  been  too  long  without  an  affair  on  hand.  "  He 
isn't  a  day  older,  I'm  sure,  than  Uncle  John.  And  I  hate 
the  word  'flirtation' — 'tis  like  ikilling  •  a  man  with  a 
blunderbuss  for  fun — I  wish,  Molly,  you'ld  call  things  by 
their  right  names." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Full  well  Sir  Guy  knew  how  to  play 
Wolf,  Roebuck,  Boar  and  Bear — 

But  to  see  a  Rabbit  turn  to  bay — 
What  could  he  do  but  stare  ? 

I  orsyth  and  Olympia  were  one*  day  returning  from  an 
expedition  into  those  recesses  of  Lyke  Wood  where  their 
acquaintance  had  begun  so  inauspiciously.  She  was  in 
high  spirits  because  her  work  that  morning  had  received 
half  a  dozen  words  of  scarcely  qualified  praise — he  was 
never  in  high  spirits,  but  his  manner  had  of  late  become 
less  studiously  and  consciously  reserved.  He  had  at  all 
events  laid  aside  the  inward-looking  smile  that  had  origi- 
nally prejudiced  her  against  him  and  had  told  her  that 
they  were  natural  enemies. 

"  When,"  she  asked  suddenly,  "  do  you  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  paint  really  well  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  say  '  Never  at  all  *  ?" 

She  stopped  aghast. 

"  If  I  thought  you  meant  it  I'ld  take  and  throw  every- 
thing into  the  Beck,  that's  all." 

"What?  Do  you  find  no  happiness  in  work,  then? 
Are  you  so  ambitious  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  more 
— that  no  woman  ever  reached  the  front  rank  in  art — 
and  that,  if  she  could,  she  would  be  so  unutterably 
wretched  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  never  to  have  been 
born?" 

"Then  I  hate  myself  for  being  a  woman.    Yes,  I  have 
long  known  it :  I  was  meant  to  be  a  man." 
"And  Gerald?" 

"  Poor  fellow  !    If  I'd  been  a  man,  held  have  been  in 
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no  trouble  for  me,  and  we'ld  have  been  the  best  friends  in 
the  world." 

"This  is  not  much  like  love,"  thought  Forsyth.  "  I  do 
think,  somehow,  that  a  woman  who  loved  would  not  wish 
to  be  a  man,  even  if  that  man  were  Michael  Angelo.  I 
will  try  her  another  way. — But  suppose  I  were  to.  say — I 
don't  say  it,  mind — you  can  paint :  you  have  Genius — what 
then?" 

"  What  then  ?  Oh,  say  it  even  if  you  don't  quite  mean 
it — say  that  I  can  do  only  half  as  well  as  I  try  !  " 

"  Indeed  I  won't,  though.  I  want  to  know  what  you 
would  do." 

"  Do  ?  Fid  leave  The  Laurels  :  I'ld  paint  pictures  :  I'ld 
sell  them :  Fid  be  a  great  man :  I'ld  be  more  famous  than 
you  "  

" And  then?" 

"  Oh,  I'ld  die  at  last,  I  suppose,  and  they'ld  write  my 
life  and  bury  me  in  Westminster  Abbey — No,  I'ld  be  buried 
in  Gressford  ;  it  would  be  splendid  fun  for  me  to  see  Aunt 
Car'linc  staring  at  my  tomb  and  wondering  that  the  grand 
epitaph  should  be  about  me." 

"And  Gerald?" 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  of  course.  I'ld  marry  him,  somewhere  in 
the  beginning,  or  middle,  or  end.  It's  him  I'm  working 
for,  you  know." 

"  Olympia,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  seriously  about 
Gerald." 

"  Now  for  Lord  Wendale,"  she  thought,  "at  last." 

"  We  know  one  another  well  enough  to  talk  freely  now. 
I  have  got  a  craze  into  my  head  that  we  are  father  and 
daughter :  let  it  be  so,  for  this  hour.  I  think  you  arc  a 
good  girl,  though  you  have  more  faults  than  I  could  very 
well  count  in  a  day.  You  are  obstinate  :  you  are  wilful : 
you  are  hot-tempered  :  you  are  rash  :  you  are  discontented : 
you  are  a  little  vain  :  you  are  intolerant :  I  am  not  sure 
you  are  not  a  little  ungrateful,  considering  all  your  uncle 
and  aunt  have  been  to  you.  At  any  rate  you  are  thought- 
less.— No,  you  need  not  fire  up  with  me :  you  know  in 
your  heart  that  I  should  not  have  studied  your  faults  with- 
out liking  you  a  little  in  spite  of  them — because  of  them, 
perhaps.   And  so  "  
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He  need  not  have  warned  her  against  anger.  She  was 
bewildered  by  an  indictment  that  out-Aunt-CarUined  Aunt 
Carbine. 

" — And  so — I  want  to  know  if  you  ever  asked  yourself 
— your  real  inner  self  I  mean — whether  some  of  these 
faults  of  yours,  rather  than  the  love  of  a  girl  for  her  futme 
husband,  have  not  led  you  into  an  engagement  that  does 
not  seem  to  fill  your  heart  half  so  much  as  your  dreams  of 
being  an  impossible  she-Raphael." 

It  was  out,  then.  She  seemed  to  see  the  cloven  hoof 
itself  as  she  answered,  bluntly,  and  with  contempt  for  his 
short-sighted  cunning-r- 

"I  suppose  you  mean  I  ought  to  marry  Lord  Wen- 
dale?" 

"  Good  Heaven,  no ! " 

"  Then  please  tell  me  what  you  do  mean.  I've  said  rid 
marry  Gerald,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  there's  an  end. 
Let's  talk  about  something  else,  please.  One  would  think 
to  hear  people  talk  there  was  nothing  but  marrying  going 
on  in  the  world.  I  wish  I  could  write,  and  then  Fid  make 
a.  book  without  any  love  in  it,  just  for  a  change." 

"  I  see.  If  you  made  the  year,  you  would  leave  out  the 
spring.    But  what  would  you  do  for  flowers  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  none.  They  should  all  be  trees,  and  all 
the  women  should  be  men.  I  suppose  I'm  in  love — and 
where  are  the  flowers,  Fid  like  to  know  ?  " 

They  wandered  back  to  The  Laurels  silently,  without 
the  talking  of  something  else  that  Olympia  had  proposed. 
She  was  trying  to  work  out  a  problem.  What  had  he 
meant  by  almost  telling  her  in  so  many  words  that  she  was 
false  to  Gerald,  if,  as  the  tone  of  his  exclamation  had  told 
her,  the  idea  of  her  marrying  Lord  Wendale  was  really 
strange  to  him  ?  She  was  not  angry  with  him  for  giving 
her  a  list  of  her  faults.  The  very  want  of  somebody  with 
an  admitted  moral  right  to  scold  her  had  been  one  of  her 
thorns.  Like  all  rebels,  she  wanted  a  despot,  and  as  yet 
had  found  none.  Like  all  women,  she  craved  for  a  master, 
and  had  only  had  to  deal  with  those  before  whose  spirits 
her  own  could  not  stoop  to  bow. 

They  reached  the  gate  of  the  carriage-drive;  and, 
though  everything  looked  as  usual,  the  never-mistaken 
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feeling  that  something  had  happened  fell  over  her  before 
her  feet  had  touched  the  gravel.  Wandering  thoughts 
catch  invisible  trifles  without  the  help  of  eyes.  Perhaps 
the  gate  was  open  an  inch  more  or  less  than  usual :  that 
would  be  more  ground  than  was  needed  for  a  presentiment 
to  grow  in.  Forsyth  remained  at  the  gate  for  a  moment 
to  bid  her  good-bye  till  to-morrow.  He  wished  to  say 
something  more  than  good-bye,  but  knew  not  what.  Not 
since  that  evening  in  Don  Pedro's  quinta  had  his  words 
and  his  thoughts  been  so  utterly  divorced  from  one  another 
as  now. 

"  I  only  hope  you  will  be  always  true  to  yourself,"  he 
said,  whether  that  means  being  true  to  Gerald  or  no.  It 
may  be  that  in  keeping  the  letter  of  your  promise  you  may 
be  more  false  than  if  you  had  accepted  Lord  Wendale.  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow,  and  then  we  will  mention  this 
matter  no  more." 

She  went  slowly  up  to  the  house.  Nature  is  but  the 
echo  of  our  own  moods ;  and  the  air,  though  fresh  and 
bright  enough,  felt  heavy  to  her,  as  though  charged  with 
an  unseen  cloud. 

Her  aunt's  face  was  at  the  front  window;  as  she  ap- 
proached up  the  drive  it  suddenly  disappeared.  No 
sooner  had  she  entered  the  hall  than  Mrs.  Westwood, 
whose  conduct  grew  stranger  day  by  day,  threw  both  her 
arms  round  Olympia' s  neck,  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheeks 
with  lips  that  for  once  were  almost  lukewarm — nay,  her 
eyes  were  moist,  unless  Olympia  was  dreaming. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Olympia ! — Gerald  has  come  home  1 " 

Her  heart  should  have  bounded  at  the  words — and  it 
grew  faint  and  chill. 

"  Come  home  ?  "  was  all  she  could  say.  "  Where  is  he? 
— When  did  he  come  ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  sudden  ?  But  I  knew  he  wouldn't  be  away 
long.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  he  got  all  my  letters  at 
once ;  that  Mr.  Harris  never  took  the  trouble  to  send  them, 
and  Gerald  never  thought  to  inquire.  Poor  fellow,  he 
looks  quite  pale  and  ill.  But  we'll  soon  have  him  well 
again,  won't  we?  You'll  find  him  all  alone — and  he's 
dying  to  see  you.  I'm  going  to  find  your  uncle,  my  love, 
to  tell  him  the  good  news.    And  mind,  my  dear,  I  think 
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long  engagements  are  very  wrong.  I  never  put  off  either 
of  my  own  marriages — therefore,  you  shouldn't  cither.  So, 
if  Gerald  says  anything,  you  have  my  consent  to  name  the 
day  as  soon  as  you  please.  There,  I  won't  keep  you  now. 
No,  don't  go  upstairs  first,  my  dear.  I'm  sure  everything's 
in  the  right  place,  and  you  look  all  you  ought  to.  Bless 
you  both,  my  love  ! "  and,  kissing  her  future  daughter  a 
second  time,  she  went  off  to  look  for  the  Captain. 

Olympia  paused  at  the  parlour  door,  from  which  Gerald 
had  not  run  to  meet  her  as  soon  as  he  heard  her  voice  in 
the  hall.  Why  could  she  not  feel  overjoyed  at  Gerald's 
return  ?  Perhaps  the  suddenness  of  the  unexpected  news 
had  taken  her  breath  away.  But  what  rose  up  before  her 
was  a  blank  vision  of  the  end  of  her  work — of  her  talks,  of 
her  advancing  journey  into  the  world  of  a  mind  that  was  at 
any  rate  higher  and  larger  than  her  own.  Somehow  her  life 
of  late  had  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  come  to  an 
end — and  now,  without  warning,  the  end  had  come.  Poor 
Gerald  !  No  thought  of  being  false  to  him  entered  her 
soul.  She  had  not  refused  a  coronet  for  his  and  for 
Truth's  sake  in  order  to  ask  herself,  after  all,  whether  love 
and  loyalty  are  necessarily  one  and  the  same  thing. 

She  was  about  to  be  clasped  to  her  lover's  heart  after 
many  weeks  of  parting,  and  she  stood  there  irresolutely 
thinking  how  she  should  behave.  But  she  opened  the 
parlour  door  at  last,  and  went  in. 

There  stood  Gerald,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  turned  round  quickly 
when  he  saw  her,  but  did  not  run  forward  with  his  old 
bright  smile  and  take  her  in  his  arms.  They  stood  and 
looked  at  one  another  as  if  embarrassment  had  tied  their 
tongues.  Mrs.  Westwood  had  indeed  told  the  truth  when 
she  reported  him  as  pale  and  ill.  His  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  had  not  been  closed  for  at  least  two  nights  before, 
and  he  looked  changed  in  other  ways  besides.  Something 
told  Olympia  that  he  was  a  boy  no  more. 

She  was  the  first  to  find  her  tongue. 

"  So  you  are  come  back,  Gerald?"  she  said,  falling 
back  upon  a  stupid  platitude  for  the  sake  of  breaking* 
silence. 

"  Yes — I  am  back  again." 
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"  Isn't  it  strange  ?  Who  would  have  thought  it  only  a 
month  ago?" 

"  Only  a  month  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  It  seems  to  me 
three  days — or  else  thirty  years.  Olympia — my  mother 
tells  me  you  have  refused  Lord  Wendale." 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

4t  And — really  for  my  sake  ?  " 

"  Whose  else  ?  You  see  you  were  right,  and  the  skies 
did  fall." 

"Just  as  though  I  thought — Olympia,  can  you  think 
me  such  a  cur  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  being  a 
countess  ?    I  am  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  "  

"  Ashamed  ?   What  can  you  mean  ?" 

She  who  had  only  of  late  learned  what  shyness  means 
felt  less  at  ease  with  her  old  playmate  than  she  had  been 
with  Lord  Wendale.  As  for  him,  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  saying.  He  had  evidently  begun  to 
repeat  a  prepared  speech,  for  long  and  formal  sentences, 
like  those  which  Forsyth  employed  as  a  sort  of  con- 
versational armour,  had  never  been  in  his  line.^  Her 
interruption,,  however,  seemed  to  put  him  out,  and  he 
broke  down. 

"  I  mean — give  me  up — there's  a  good  girl." 

"  Give  you  up  ?    Sure  you're  joking,  Gerald." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  was  never-  so  serious — no,  not  even  when 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me.  You  shan't  throw  yourself 
away  upon  me.  I  won't  rob  you  of  your  chances.  I'm 
not  worthy  of  you — and  Lord  Wendale' s  a  million  times 
better  fellow  than  me." 

This  was  unheard-of  generosity — it  out-heroed  all  the 
heroes  of  whom  she  had  ever  dreamed.  It  was,  then, 
the  struggle  of  a  sublime  self-sacrifice  that  made  him  so 
confused  and  pale — so  strangely  changed ! 

"Oh,  Gerald!"  she  exclaimed,  lighting  up  all  in  a 
moment  with  admiration,  "then  if  that's  it  I'll  never 
think  of  a  soul  but  you.  I'ld  say  'No'  to  the 
King!" 

"  I  won't  have  it ! "  he  said  more  eagerly.  "  You 
shall  not  throw  yourself  away—  I'm  not  fit  for  you  — 
I'm"— 
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"But  you  are,  though —  I  mean  it's  me  that*&  not 
fit  for  you.    Who  ever  heard  of  anything  so  grand?" 

"You  really  love  me  then,  Olympia?  You  are  quite 
sore?" 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart.  Didn't  I  love  you  when  you 
were  a  baby,  and  would  I  leave  off  now  ?  " 

"  And  it  was  because  you  love  me  that  you  wouldn't 
take  the  Earl  ?  " 

"  Why  else  ?  Didn't  I  promise  to  be  true  to  you  always? 
And  so  I  will." 

"  Then — then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
Olympia,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  that  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  her.  "  It's  enough  for  me  that  you've  thrown  away 
being  a  countess  for  me.  I  belong  to  you—- so  there. 
That's  over —  When  shall  we  be  married,  and  get  it  all 
done?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  I  suppose.  We  do  very  well 
as  we  are,  yet  awhile.  Have  you  made  your  for- 
tune?" 

«  Well— no.   What's  that  noise  ?  " 

"  Hush — it  sounds  like  Aunt  Carbine  listening  outside 
the  door.  She  had  on  her  silk  gown  this  morning,  and 
I  might  have  known  she'ld  listen  when  she  said  she  was 
going  after  Uncle  John." 

But  Mrs.  Westwood  was  not  listening — she  was  opening 
the  door.  If  she  expected  to  break  in  upon  an  interesting 
scene,  she  was  disappointed.  Gerald  had  returned  to  Ins 
place  by  the  chimney-piece — Olympia  had  not  stirred  a 
step  from  the  spot  of  carpet  where  she  had  first  taken  up 
her  stand  half-way  between  her  lover  and  the  door. 

"Gerald — Olympia  J"  she  said.  "Why  I  never  saw 
two  such  lovers  in  my  life — I'm  sure  that's  not  how  I  stood 
and  stared,  neither  time  that  I  was  engaged.  And  why 
shouldn't  you  marry  at  onoe,  pray  ?  You  have  my  consent 
— and  that's  enough  for  everythingi  I  suppose.  Tbe 
course  of  true  love  »ever  runs  smooth,  as  my  poor  old 
governess  at  Taunton  used  to  say,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  smoother  you  expect  it  to  be  ?  Come, 
don't  let  me  have  any  more  such  nonsense.  Some  people 
are  never  pleased,  I'm  sure.   When  you  didn't  know5  your 
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own  minds  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  it  was  quite  improper, 
and  now  you  stand  shillyshallying.  If  there's  one  thing  I 
abhor  it's  putting  off  to  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to- 
day." 

It  had  not  struck  Olympia  that  there  was  anything 
strange  in  the  readiness  wherewith  her  lover  had  accepted 
her  suggestion  that  there  was  no  hurry.  She  knew  nothing 
practically  of  the  orthodox  procedure  in.  such  matters, 
though  she  had  lighted  often  enough  in  the  course  of  her 
reading  upon  distinctions  between  the  maiden  cay  and  the 
eager  swam.  She  took  it  quite  as  a.  matter  of  course  that 
her  will  should  be  his  law  ;  and  her  mind  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  greater  mysteries  to  find  room  for  one  more. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  us,  aunt,"  she  said,  "  but  I  do 
know  my  own  mind.    I  made  it  up  long  ago^    I  only   

"There,  you  see;  Gerald.  It's  you,  then,  that  don't 
come  to  the  point.  Why  you're  as  good  as  half-married 
already:  it  isn't  every  young  man  that's  preferred  tb  a 
nobleman.  I  wish  your  father  would  come  in-  I  want  to 
have  it  all  settled,  so  that  I  may  see  both  my  dear  children 
married  before  I  die.  Yes,  my  dears,  it's  quite  right  to 
speak  of  such  things.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  at  Clifton 
that  died  suddenly  without  making  his  will,  which  shows  we 
ought  to  take  warning.  Bat  where  is  your  father,  Gerald  ? 
I've  looked  high  and  low.  Yes,  yon  may  came  in  now, 
Marian.  They  mustn't  expect  everything  to:  be  tke^d-ttte 
until  the  honeymoon." 

"  Then  it's  all  settled  ?  "  asked  Marian,  who  had  already 
seen  her  brother.  "  Oh,  dear,  what  will  that  poor  old 
gentleman  say  ?  " 

"What  old  gentleman?"  asked  Gerald,  pricking  his 
ears. 

"  Ah,  you.  don't  know  what  a-  flirt  Olympia  has  been 
while  you  were  gone.  See  how  she  blushes!  Never 
mind,  Olympia,  I  won't  tell  tales.  Only  I  muBt.  say  it's 
hard  on  somebody  we  know." 

That  was  Marian's  idea  of  an  excellent  joke  ;  and  it  told 
ail  the  better  by  making  Qlympia's  cheeks  a  shade  warmer 
than  before. 

"Marian,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood  sharply,  once  more 
taking  thepart  of  her  step-niece  against  her  own  daughter. 
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"  Fm  ashamed  of  you.  Don't  listen  to  her,  Gerald.  Mr. 
Forsyth's  an  excellent  man;  and  the  idea  of  his  flirting! 
It's  too  absurd.  And  girls  don't  flirt  when  they  are 
engaged,  Marian.  It's  most  improper,  and  I  won't  hear 
you  speak  of  such  things.  You  might  just  as  well  talk  of 
Gerald  flirting." 

"But  who  is  Mr.  Forsyth,  mother?"  asked  the  once 
frank-faced  young  man  hurriedly,  and  looking  nobody  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Forsyth,  Gerald,  is  a  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  Lord  Wendale,  who  has  been  good 
enough  to  give  Olympia  drawing-lessons  without  charging 
a  penny  for  them.  He's  a  little  odd  in  his  ways  ;  but  then 
he's  an  artist,  so  it's  quite  proper.  I  do  hate  girls  never 
thinking  about  anything  but  flirting  and  match-making. 
I'm  sure  I  never  did,  and  I  won't  have  it  now.  Where's 
your  father,  Marian  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,  but  I  rather  think  he's  gone  to 
the  Black  Prince.  I  heard  from  old  Mrs.  Wicken  that  the 
Irish  Major's  there  again." 

Mrs.  Westwood's  face-  darkened.  u  It's  very  strange," 
she  said,  "  but  quarter-day  never  comes  round  without  rily 
hearing  of  that  Irish  Major.  It  was  so  last  time,  and  the 
time  before,  and  now  it's  so  again.  And  yet  I've  never  set 
eyes  on  him,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  his  business — not 
even  your  father,  Marian.  It's  very  odd  if  it's  about  re- 
cruiting, as  he  thinks ;  for  there's  never  been  a  young  man 
gone  for  a  soldier,  except  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  since 
I've  been  here.  Whatever  your  father  can  want  to  see  him 
for  is  more  than  I  can  say.  That's  his  great  failing,  my 
dears;  he  was  always  going  off  to  billiard-rooms  and 
places,  and  keeping  what  I  call  low  company ;  for  low  that 
man  must  be,  or  he'ld  have  brought  him  here.  If  he  has 
to  swear  him  in,  as  a  magistrate,  he  ought  to  have  him 
respectably  into  his  study,  like  Mr.  Lee,  and  not  go  run- 
ning after  him  into  the  village.  I  declare  all  things  are  at 
sixes  and  sevens  now ;  and  if  your  father,  my  dears,  ever 
thought  of  keeping  a  ghost  from  me,  Fid  soon  have  got 
at  the  bottom  of  this  recruiting.  But  if  it  means  cigars 
and  brandy-and-water,  of  course  one  might  just  as  well 
try  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  moon.    He's  a  low,  vulgar 
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man,  that  Major,  and  smokes  clay  pipes  with  the  farmers 
— that  much  I  do  know." 

"  And  they  say,  mamma,"  went  on  Marian,  "  that  he's  a 
great  friend  of  Lord  Wendale." 

"  No  ;  that  I  can't  believe.  Who  says  so  ?  The  aristo- 
cracy don't  mix  with  people  that  stay  at  public-houses  and 
smoke  pipes  with  farmers.  Election  time's  different  of 
course  ;  my  poor  father,  that  knew  all  the  aristocracy  for 
miles,  used  to  shake  hands  with  people  he  wouldn't  have 
known  by  sight  on  other  days." 

"  And,  mamma,"  went  on  Marian,  bent  on  opening  her 
whole  bundle  of  Gressford  gossip,  "  they  say " — but 
talking  of  the  Captain  brought  the  Captain  home,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  lunch-time.  He,  also,  did  not  look  par- 
ticularly happy ;  indeed,  considering  how  prosperous  and 
comfortable  a  man  he  ought  to  feel  himself,  he  always 
wore  a  curiously  hang-dog  look  about  quarter-day. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Gerald  !  come  home  again  ?  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  my  boy — very  glad  indeed,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  misery. 

"  Then  I  think  you  might  seem  a  little  gladder,  John," 
said  his  wife.  "  Good  gracious  me,  how  your  coat  smells 
of  tobacco !  Yes,  Gerald's  come  back,  and  now,  my  dear 
*John,  there's  nothing  left  to  be  done  but  to  name  the 
day." 

"  The  day,  my  dear  ?   What  day  ?  " 

"  John,  how  can  you  be  so  dull !    Why,  the  day." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Gerald,  "I  am  come  back  to  marry 
Olympia,  as  I  hear  I  have  your  and  my  mother's  leave." 
He  spoke  almost  as  gloomily  as  the  Captain  himself,  and 
took  Olympia's  hand  with  an  air  of  defiant  resolution. 
She  submitted  silently  and  with  downcast  eyes.  Mrs. 
Westwood  put  on  the  most  winning  of  smiles. 

"  There,  John,"  she  asked,  "  isn't  that  a  picture  to  make 
ns  feel  young  again  ?  " 

The  Captain  breathed  hard  for  an  instant,  and  his  inex- 
pressive face  grew  unutterably  long  and  pale.  For  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  he  stood  thus,  as  though  turned  into 
a  wooden  image  by  excess  of  paternal  emotion.  Mrs. 
Westwood  waited  for  the  benediction  that,  at  her  bidding, 
was  sure  to  come.    She  knew — and  her  knowledge  had 
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often  made  her  jealous — that  her  husband  J&wtively  Joflted 

Olympia  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child,  aad  guessed 

what  it  must  have  cost  him  to  forbid  the  match ;  what 

joyful  relief  it  must  be  to  him  to  follow  his  own  heart  m 

submitting  to  his  wife's  will !   Gerald*  and  Olympia  also 

waited  for  their  doom. 

At  last  ,  he  thrust  both  his  fists  deep  into  his  pockets, 

and  the  paternal  blessing  came : — 
««  »» 

It  was  the  first  impolite  word  that  he  had  spoken. since 
his  wedding-day  without  begging  his  wife's  pardon  on  the 
spot;  the  first  good  round  oath  that  had  burst  frankly  out 
from  a  full  chest,  and  without  mincing,  since  Lady  Pender 
had  taken  his  slippery  tongue  between  her  nipping  finger- 
nails. 

It  was  more  than  an  oath — it  was  a  bombshell.  "Mrs, 
Westwood  was  hit  too  hard  even  to  ejaculate M  JobnJ" 
Marian  almost  screamed.  As  for  Olympia,  she  Twaa  m  a 
mood  that  was  inconsistent  with  surprise  even  had  a  real 
cannon-ball  dashed  through  the  parlour  window*  She 
only  felt  that  Gerald  started  and  let  go  her  hand.  She, 
whose  nerves  had  been  charged  as  if  with  a  coming 
thunderstorm  even  before  she  saw  Gerald,  was  the  only, 
one  of  them  all  who  seemed  calm  before  this  prodigious* 
explosion. 

Mrs.  Westwood  was  the  first  to  recover  her  tongue, 
though  the  sheer  panic  of  the  bully  when  his  victim  turns 
had  taken  her  breath  away.  She  instinctively  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears. 

"  John,  you  have  been  drinking  with  that  Irishman !" 
she  cried  out,  and  taking  her  hands  from  her  ears,  she 
raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  She  was  cowed  m  a 
moment,  and  it  was  only  instinct  that  enabled  her  to 
make  this  feeble  charge. 

"Drinking?  I'm  as  sober  as  you  are,  Caroline,  worse 
luck.  I  wish  I  was  drunk,  by  George !  This  is -awful — 
horrible!  You  don't  know  what  you've  done  with  your 
meddling  "  

"  John  !  My  meddling  ?   Was  that  the  word  ?" 

But,  if  Mrs.  Westwood  was  astonished  at  the  Captain's 
rebellion,  she  was  not  . half  so  much  astonished  at  what  he 
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fiad  said  and  done  as  he.  His  explosion  was  spent. 
Custom  and  discipline  are  a  match  for  most  mutinies, 
and  he  awoke  to  the  enormity  of  his  first  outburst  of 
temper  during  a  married  life  of  one-and-twenty  years. 
Nay,  even  before  he  had  ever  seen  Lady  Pender,  die 
-dolt  of  the  Rector  of  Hithercote's  family  had  never  been 
known  to  utter  a  hot  or  hasty  word.  He  did  not  know 
himself ;  but  he  knew  only  too  well  that  he  had  rashly 
-displayed  a  standard  which  he  had  no  reserves  of  wrath 
to  sustain.  He  hung  his  head,  and  would  have  whistled 
if  his  lips  had  ceased  trembling  with  the  terrible  word 
that  had  just  left  them. 

"  Caroline,  my  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  didn't  mean 
meddling.  Gerald — Olympia — I'm  very  sorry.  But  I 
have — I  have  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  the 
marriage  of  cousins.  You  know  you  have  the  same  your- 
self, Caroline.  You  said  so  just  before  Gerald  went 
away." 

"John,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing!  I'm  sure  I 
never  did;  and  so  far  from  objecting,  I  approve  of  it 
highly.  If  I  said  'objected* — which  I  didn't — I  meant 
■*  approved,'  and  you  oughtn't  to  catch  one  up  for  a  slip  of 
the  tongue.  I've  known  most  excellent  matches  between 
cousins.  We're  all  cousins,  if  it  comes  to  that,  if  you  go 
back  far  enough.    I've  seen  it  proved." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  but  the  difference  of  age — why, 
she's  old  enough  to  be  his  elder  sister !" 

"  John  !  Which  is  the  older  of  us  two  ?  Not  by  much, 
of  course ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say  that  what  difference 
there  is  is  on  the  wrong  side,  I  think  you'd  better  have 
thought  of  that  before." 

"  But,  my  dear,  Gerald  isn't  twenty-one." 

"  All  the  better,  John.  A  young  man  can't  marry  too 
soon." 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "  there's  only  one  thing 
to  be  done  ;  and  if  you  won't  hear  reason,  Caroline" — the 
perspiration  was  beginning  to  stream  from  his  forehead,  for 
he  was  plainly  in  the  pitiable  position  of  being  compelled, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  to  assert  a  weak  will  against  a 
strong  one — "  Caroline,  Gerald  si  lall  not  marry  Olympia. 
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He  can't  marry  without  my  consent,  and  he  shan't  have 
that,  by — by — by  George !  " 

Could  this  be  the  Captain  ?  or  were  Mrs.  Westwood, 
Marian,  Gerald,  and  Olympia,  ear-witnesses  of  a  miracle  ? 
The  two  lovers  could  only  stare  at  one  another,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say  or  do. 

"  John  !  You  say  shan't  to  me  ? "  Mrs.  Westwood 
almost  screamed  out.    "  Then  I  say  shall!  " 

Her  husband  looked  round  as  if  appealing  to  some  un- 
seen help  in  his  extremity.  But  none  came.  With  a 
groan  he  escaped  from  the  room,  leaving  his  family  gazing 
at  one  another  in  blank  amaze. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Caspar.  Attend : 

Within  the  outer  wall  there  hangs  a  door : 
Beyond  the  door,  a  gate :  and  from  the  gate 
There  runs  a  road.    Steal  out  by  door  and  gate- 
Hand  fast  in  hand,  if  so  it  pleaseth  you — 
And  pass  along  the  road,  still  hand  in  hand, 
Until  you  come  to — 

Julian.  Whither,  pray,  good  Caspar  ? 

Caspar.   Whither  ? — And  thcu  a  lover  ? — Answer  thou  ! 
We  knew  the  road  to  church,  when  I  was  young. 

Julian.   Nay,  Love  must  answer  me — and  Love  is  dumb. 

The  Captain's  wrath  might  seem  a  paltry  cloud,  but  it  had 
been  enough  to  throw  into  chaos  all  Olympia's  sky. 
Everything  was  now  turned  wrong  side  upward.  Here 
was  her  natural  enemy,  her  aunt,  doing  all  she  could  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  only  son  and  a  penni- 
less orphan  to  whom  she  had  hitherto  shown  no  liking. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  her  uncle  in  open  and  un- 
accountable rebellion  against  his  wife,  and  suddenly 
changing  his  very  nature  from  easiness  to  obstinacy  and 
from  passive  kindness  to  active  tyranny.  Aunt  Caroline's 
conduct  was  improbable  enough,  but  Uncle  John's  was 
impossible.  And  then  there  was  Gerald,  come  back  more 
like  a  victim  than  a  lover,  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to  give 
her  up  to  a  rival — such  self-sacrifice  was  surely  more  noble 
than  loving.  And  meanwhile  she  herself  did  not  feel  very 
warmly  on  the  side  of  her  own  will.  Was  it  perhaps  be- 
cause she  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
Aunt  Car'line  even  in  her  own  cause  ? 

The  Captain  had  escaped  to  his  den,  and  had  not 
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•emerged.  His  wife,  however,  was  not  likely  to  let  him 
barricade  himself  out  of  the  way  in  solitude.  She  attacked 
him  in  his  own  lair,  leaving  Gerald  and  Olympia  once 
more  alone. 

"  So,"  said  Gerald  at  last,  "  you  see  it's  no  use — it  can't 
Tdc  I  shall  go  back  to  London ;  lots  of  things  may 
happen  before  I'm  twenty-one.  And  till  then  I'll  leave 
you  free." 

"  You  can't  do  that,  Gerald.  You  know  I'll  wait  for 
you  till  you  are  a  thousand  and  twenty-one."  She  would 
not  accept  sacrifices  without  making  a  full  return. 

Gerald  sighed.  "  You  are  indeed  a  good  girl,  Olympia. 
Well,  it's  for  you  to  decide.  After  what  you've  given  up 
for  my  sake,  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do.  But,  all  the 
same — if  you  should  ever  change  your  mind"  

"Never." 

"  Then,"  he  said  resolutely,  "  I'll  keep  my  word,  come 
ivhat  may.  We've  gone  through  too  much,  and  given  up 
too  much,  for  one  another  to  change  now." 

"  Never  fear,  Gerald.  Uncle  John  won't  hold  out  long 
against  Aunt  Cafline.  And  even  if  he  does,  Fm  yours 
now,  as  you  say,  come  what  may." 

"All  the  same,  Olympia— I  can't  bear  to  think  you've 
thrown  yourself  away." 

"  Please  don't  mention  Lord  Wendale  again.  I  own  I 
liked  him  at  first,  but  I  hate  his  very  name  now.  Oh, 
Gerald,  for  shame,  to  think  Fid  have  sold  myself  to  be  a 
^ueen ! " 

"  One  thing  more/'  he.  asked  eagerly,  as  if  catching  at  a 
last  straw,  "  are  you  sure  it  was  only  for  my  sake  you  re- 
fused the  Earl  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was.  *  I  think  very  likely  1'ld  have  said 
'  Yes '  without  thinking  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you ;  Fm  sure 
be  tried  hard  enough  to  make  me." 

"  Then  say  no  more.    It  must  be,  and  there's  an  end." 

"  Poor  boy,"  thought  Olympia,  looking  at  him  proudly, 
4t  I  never  heard,  no,  nor  read,  of  a  man  that  tried  so  hard 
to  make  a  girl  give  him  up  for  her  own  good — and  Gerald 
too  :  Fid  never  have  thought  'twas  in  the  boy.  Sure,  Fll 
never  find  another  like  him,  if  I  go  through  the  world.  He 
mayn't  be  wise  or  clever  or  one  to  look  up  to ;  but  one  that 
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would  act  like  him  is  better  than  wise. — There,  Gerald, 
dear,  are  you  content  now  ?  And  we'll  wait  quietly,  if  it's 
ever  so  long." 

"I  should  be  a  cad  not  to  be  content  with  a  girl  that 
loves  me  like  you,"  be  answered  with  a  lamentably  forced 
smile.  "  And  so — There's  an  end.  Ah,  here's  my  mother 
again/' 

Mrs.  Westwood  re-entered  the  room  quickly,  with  an 
unusual  colour  on  her  cheeks  as  though  fresh  from  a 
battle. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing— never,  in  all  my  born 
days.  Your  father's  out  of  his  seven  senses,  Gerald.  I 
always  knew  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a  March  hare,  but  like 
this  ! — Reason's  thrown  away  on  him,  like  talking  to  the 
wind.  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  him  but '  No.'  I  do  hope 
it's  nothing  on  the  brain — I've  half  a  mind  to  send  for 
the  doctor — I  declare  it's  too  shocking  to  think  of,  and 
those  asylums  cost  hundreds  and  hundreds  before  you 
know  where  you  are," 

"Well,  then,  mother,  we  must  wait,  thafs  all,"  said 
Gerald,  with  much  resignation.  "  Olympia  is  willing,  and 
so  am  L" 

"No!"  said  Mis.  Westwood.  "The  idea!  I  won't 
have  my  children's  happiness  sacrificed  to  incipient  in- 
sanity. Obstinacy  I  abhor,  and  my  way  V\\  have,  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  ^why.  There's  something  in  this  more 
than  meets  the  eye,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  man  at  the 
Black  Prince  could  say  something  about  it  if  he  pleased." 

"  But,  mother,  what  can  we  do  ?    If  my  father  doesn't 
consent,  we  must  wait,  till  I'm  of  age." 

"  Wait  till  you're  the  age  of  a  fiddle-stick,  Gerald  I 
What's  your  father  got  to^ay  to  it,  I  should  Kke  to  know  ? 
Which  does  the  .money  belong  to,  him  or  me?  He  hasn't 
a  word  to  say.  Itfs  all  settled  on  myself,  and  !I  may  leave 
it  just  as  I  like.  And  so  I  told  him,  and  he  couldri't  deny 
it.  I'm  set  on  this  marriage,  my  dears ;  and  though  . 
obedience  to  one's  father  is  quite  proper,  Obedience  to  a 
mother  is  commanded  also,  and  where  they  differ  children 
ought  to  follow  the  one  that  has  most  reason.  As  for 
obeying  an  uncle,  that  isn't  ordered  anywhere." 

"  Aunt  Car'linfi,  what  <&n  earth  is  it  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  You  may  well  ask  that,  my  dear.  It's  shameful — posi- 
tively shameful.  There's  no  other  word.  I  hate  tyranny, 
and  I  won't  have  it  brought  into  my  drawing-room.  Your 
father,  my  •  dears,  has  shown  himself  capable  of  such 
obstinacy  that  I  didn't  think  was  to  be  found.  He  won't 
change  his  mind — that's  the  great  peculiarity  of  obstinate 
people ;  and  he  won't  give  a  reason,  because  he  knows 
he's  got  none.  Therefore,  my  dear  Gerald,  you  must 
either  wait  till  you're  of  age,  or — well,  my  dears,  I'd  better 
not  say  anything  more,  because  I'd  better  not.  But  all  I 
can  say  is,  you  best  know  your  own  minds,  and  I  have  no 
thought  but  for  your  happiness — that's  all." 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a 
joke,  "one  would  think  you  were  hinting  to  us  to  run 
away." 

"  My  dear,  dear  boy,  don't  for  gracious  sake  go  saying/ 
ever  put  the  idea  into  your  head,  that's  all." 

Olympia  considered  for  a  moment.  "You've  been  very 
good  to  me  of  late,  Aunt  Car'line ;  will  you  do  something, 
to  please  me  very  much  indeed  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  love  ;  anything  in  my  power." 

"  Then  please,  Aunt  Car'line,  tell  me  why  you've  been 
so  good  to  me,  and  exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  Olympia !  Shouldn't  a  mother  try  to  be  kind  to  the 
girl  her  son  has  chosen  ?  It  shall  never  be  written  on 
my  tombstone  that  I  couldn't  get  on  with  my  daughter-in- 
law." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  My  dear,  to  be  happy." 

"  Then  I'll  go  back  to  my  painting  till  dinner." 

She  left  Gerald  with  his  mother  and  went  to  her  own 
room.  Not  to  paint,  however — she  had  to  recall  her  wits 
from  their  sea-voyage.  Two  things  alone  were  clear. 
Gerald  had  bound  her  to  him  by  his  noble  attempt  at  self- 
sacrifice,  and  she  must  admit  no  thought  of  breaking  her 
word.  And  yet  the  bond  felt  heavy,  and  the  thought  was 
knocking  to  get  in. 

Much  must  be  remembered  before  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
feel  offended  by  finding,  not  the  soft  hand  of  June,  but 
the  cold  fingers  of  November  belying  the  course  of  life's 
seasons  and  bringing  the  year  into  blossom. 
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The  quality  that  in  book  biographies  we  praise  as 
originality,  and,  in  reading  our  friends  and  relations,  blame 
as  eccentricity,  had  carried  her  in  comparative  safety 
through  a  course  of  education  that  ought  to  have  turned 
her  into  a  fourth  copy  of  the  Miss  Penders.  But  the  col- 
lision of  character  and  circumstance  had  compelled  her 
to  believe  that  everything  she  said,  thought,  or  did  was 
necessarily  wrong.  The  Laurels  being  the  natural  and 
obvious  standard,  of  propriety,  she  was  forced,  judging 
herself  by  the  only  standard  she  knew,  to  admit  that  she 
deserved  a  bad  name.  It  was  in  very  serious  jest  that  she 
had  wished  to  have  been  born  a  man. 

Meanwhile,  studying  life  and  love  in  her  books,  she  had 
grown  up  without  applying  to  either  the  test  of- know- 
ledge. There  are  many  people,  according  to  one  who 
knew  his  fellow-creatures  well,  that  would  never  have 
loved  had  they  never  heard  tell  of  Love ;  still  more 
numerous  are  they  who  love  strictly  according  to  form  and 
rule  until  they  find  him  out  for  themselves,  and  then  they 
take  him  for  hate,  or  fear,  or  ennui,  or' anything  that  he  is 
not,  until  it  is  often  too  late  to  recognise  him  at  all. 
Olympia's  engagement  to  Gerald  had  been  strictly  accord- 
ing to  romance  rules.  There  were  the  cruel  parents,  the 
poverty,  the  enforced  waiting,  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice  on 
both  sides.  What  but  love,  according  to  her  book 
theories,  could  all  this  be  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  from 
Gerald,  but  from  another,  that  all  her  experience  of  kind- 
ness, happiness,  and  interest  in  life  had  come.  And  it  had 
•come  against  every  conceivable  rule.  He,  whom  her 
heart  had  not  named,  was  no  longer  young ;  was  plain  in 
speech  and  hard  in  manner ;  was  reputed  rich,  that  worst 
of  sentimental  sins.  He  treated  her,  not  as  a  mistress, 
but  as  a  child.  She  suspected  his  motives.  He  was 
praised  by  Aunt  Caroline.  But  then  it  was  with  him  alone 
that  her  natural  impulses  of  thought  and  speech  might 
discover  themselves  without  shame.  It  was  he  who  had 
taken  her  hand,  however  coldly,  and  had  led  her  out  into 
another  and  grander  world  ;  who  had  taught  her  that  Art 
is  no  dream,  but  the  interpreter  of  dreams.  It  had  been 
^asy  to  refuse  a  coronet,  though  worn  and  offered  by  the 
handsomest  young  man  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  her 
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romantic  creed ;  but  to  give  tip  the  companionship  of  a 
plain,  odd,  crabbed,  reserved  old  man  for  the  sake  of  what 
she  took  for  Love  himself,  was  to  resign  much  more  than 
a  crown.  With  alj  her  desire  for  manhood,  she  was 
woman  enough  in  heart  to  turn  instinctively  towards  the 
only  hand  that  was  strong  enough  to  rule  her  without 
provoking  her  to  rebel. 

Thus  the  return  of  her  lover  seemed  to  have  brought 
frost  rather  than  sunshine.  She  caught  herself  wishing 
that  he  had  never  come  back — that  it  had  taken  him  at 
least  a  year  to  make  his  fortune,  and  even  that  he  had 
found  in  some  other  eyes  an  excuse  for  faithlessness  to 
hers.  It  was  a  monstrous  thought,  for  it  was  treason  to 
the  commonest  and  most  natural  vanity  ;  and  she  shut  her 
ears  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  treason  to  truth  and  honour. 
She  had  nobody  to  interpret  her  heart  to  her,  and  as  for 
common-sense,  she  knew  not  the  word.  She  longed  to 
do  something — anything,  so  that  she  might  cut  every  knot 
at  once  and  get  into  free  air,  away  from  the  mysteries  and 
incomprehensible  complications  that  she  felt  closing  round 
upon  her. 

She  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  up  and  down 
her  room,  as  if  struggling  to  escape  from  cobwebs  that 
the  stupidest  of  the  three  Miss  Penders  could  have  broken 
through  with  ease,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
and  the  voice  of  her  aunt  asking — . 

"  Olympia,  are  you  there  ?    May  I  come  in  ?  " 

She  sat  down  hurriedly  at  her  working  table,  so  as  not 
to  be  caught  wandering  about  in  the  middle  of  her 
maze. 

Mrs.  Westwood  entered,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  very 
seriously  indeed.  I  have  been  having  a  long  talk  with 
Gerald,  who  is  sadly  troubled  about  your  uncle's  unac- 
countable behaviour.  Yes,  and  I've  been  talking  to  your 
uncle  too." 

"  Well,  aunt  ? "  she  asked,  assuming  that  the  Captain 
had  given  way,  but  by  no  means  overjoyed.  She  waited 
to  receive  sentence. 

"  It? s  enough  ta  make  a  saint  angry.  His  own  son — 
his  o**n  brother's  child  1    I  never  heard  of  such  unnatural 
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tyranny.  Ah,  it  takes  years  to  know  what's  inside  a  man. 
Do  you  know  what  your  Uncle  John  says  ?  " 

"  What,  aunt  ?  What  does  he  say  ?  I  shall  go  out  of 
my  wits  with  all  these  secrets.  Tell  me  what  he  says,  and 
have  done." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  wonder  you're  in  a  temper,  my  dear.  I've 
half  a  mind  to  be  in  one  myself,  and  I  will  too,  if  your 
uncle  doesn't  mind.  I  don't  like  to  tell  you  what  he 
says.  You  heard  him  use  the  most  shocking  language 
yourself,  but  it's  nothing  to  what  Tve  been  hearing  him 
say.  My  dear*  he  said  he'ld  sooner  be  in  his  grave 
than  see  you  engaged  to  Gerald.  Those  were  his  very  words* 

"  Then  "  

"  And  worse  than  that !  He  said  that  I — 1}  nry  dear  I 
— didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  To  think  I  should 
live  to  hear  such  words  from  a  man  that  owes  all  things 
to  me ! — Wait  a  minute,  my  dear — there's  more  still.  So 
I  said,  and  I'll  keep  to  it,  though  it  might  have  been 
hasty — and  no  wonder — Therefore,  if  you  cut  off  Gerald 
from  your  paltry  ten  thousand  for  marrying  Olympia,  I'll 
cut  him  off  from  my  fifty  thousand  if  he  doesn't  marry  her, 
though  he's  my  own  son — that's  what  I  said,  and  that's 
what  I'll  do." 

And  then,  after  this  startling  preface,  she  gradually 
unfolded  the  most  extraordinary  plan  that  inconsistency 
itself  ever  proposed  to  a  bewildered  ear. 

Space  and  time  are  short,  while  Mrs.  Westwood's  style 
of  explanation  is  long.  But,  though  her  style  was  florid, 
it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown  away  upon  nothings,  and 
generally  reached  a  very  definite  goal  in  time.  By  slow 
degrees,  too  slow  to  linger  over,  Olympia  made  out  that  a 
greedy  woman,  who  worshipped  the  proprieties,  was  pro- 
posing a  runaway  matcli  between  her  husband's  penni- 
less niece  and  her  own  son. 

Olympia  knew  too  little  of  life  as  it  is  to  be  surprised  at 
the  proposal  itself.  For  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary 
elopements  might  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
She  had  read  of  hundreds.  Besides,  people  are  said 
to  be  never  surprised  in  dreams.  But  that  the  pro- 
posal should  have-  come  from  her  atmt,  that  her 
aunt    and   her  uncle  should   have  thus  exchanged 
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rdles  —  that  was  enough  to  surprise  the  most  inve- 
terate of  dreamers.  She  was  not  grateful  for  her  aunt's 
astounding  energy  in  her  cause.  The  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  a  hard  stepmother  into  a  more  than  generous 
mother  should  have  made  her  shed  tears  of  gratitude, 
considering  how  much  prejudice  and  dislike  the  mother 
must  be  sacrificing  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  her  only 
son.  But  she  listened  dully  and  coldly  as  Mrs.  Westwood 
expounded  her  plan — how  Gerald  could  not  wait  till  he 
was  of  age — how  it  was  improper  that  he  should  do  so — 
how  the  whole  household  would  have  to  live  in  a  wretched 
atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust  and  anger  till  all  was  over 
— how  an  immediate  marriage  would  put  an  end  to  all 
difficulties — how  this  cruel  and  tyrannical  Captain  must 
give  his  consent  when  it  was  too  late  to  withhold  it — how, 
in  fine,  she  had  irrevocably  vowed  that  Gerald  should  not 
have  a  penny  of  her  money  unless  she  had  her  way.  She 
was  vague  about  the  marriage  laws,  but  both  she  and 
Olympia  knew  all  about  Gretna  Green. 

Her  arguments,  though  ill  expressed,  were  by  no  means 
ill  chosen,  as  Olympia  was  driven  to  feel  and  own.  How 
could  her  uncle,  who  had  always  been  hitherto  her 
champion  and  protector  in  his  feeble  way,  be  the  one  to 
act  so  capriciously  and  unjustly,  without  deigning  to  give 
a  reason,  or  even  to  whisper  in  her  ear  that  he  had 
reasons  and  that  all  would  be  well  in  time  ?  Et  fu,  Brute  ! 
As  for  Gerald,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  her 
doom,  however  it  might  come.  He  was  the  only  one 
now  to  whom  she  owed  the  slightest  pretence  of  duty: 
and  something  told  her,  faintly,  that,  if  she  was  to  remain 
as  true  to  him  in  thought  as  she  was  in  will,  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  fly  from  her  life  at  The 
Laurels  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beckfield  without 
an  instant's  pause.  All  would  be  over  then,  and  she  would 
know  her  destiny  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

Finally,  so  sudden  and  irrevocable  a  plunge  looked, 
from  the  shore,  like  the  unknown  Something  that  she  was 
longing  to  do.  The  poor  girl  was  as  yet  but  a  headstrong 
child — steel  against  the  tyrannical  and  the  harsh  ;  wax  to 
the  cunning  who  were  clever  enough  to  be  kind. 

"  Aunt  Car'line,"  she  said  at  last,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I 
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can't  believe  it  yet  of  Uncle  John.  Til  do  just  what  Gerald 
pleases  "  

"  There's  a  good  girl,  Olympia.  There's  nobody  to 
talk,  thank  goodness,  and  you'll  never  repent  to  your  dying 
day,  and  I  believe  your  uncle  would  be  pleased  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  if  you  would  only  take  things  into  your  own 
hands  and  save  him  the  bother.  That's  just  like  those 
obstinate  men — if  they  once  say  '  No,'  they're  ashamed  to 
say  *  Yes,'  though  they're  longing  to,  all  the  time.  It's 
different  with  me.  I  have  good  reasons  for  what  I  do. 
I've  talked  it  all  over  with  Gerald :  he  agrees  with  me, 
every  word.  And  it's  well  for  him  he  does  too.  For  what 
I  say  I  stand  to,  right  or  wrong.  I  won't  have  my  children 
ruined  for  whims.  There,  my  dear,  wipe  your  eyes  and 
come  down  as  soon  as  the  redness  is  gone.  Thank  you, 
my  dear.  I  always  knew  you  were  a  good  girl,  and  I'm 
not  often  wrong." 

One  thing  Olympia  could  now  quite  understand.  She 
knew  her  aunt  well  enough  to  know  that  when  she  spoke 
of  disinheriting  Gerald  she  was  throwing  out  no  idle 
threat,  but  was  asserting  a  fixed  resolve  to  have  her  own 
way.  It  depended  upon  Olympia  to  decide  whether  he 
should  be  his  father's  or  his  mother's  heir.  She  had  there- 
fore at  least  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  Gerald's  at- 
tempted self-sacrifice  would  not  go  unrepaid. 

Never,  surely,  was  a  girl  in  such  a  situation  before.  She 
had  tacitly  promised  to  run  away  with  a  man  against  her 
secret  wishes,  and  seemingly  against  his  also,  at  the 
request  of  his  mother,  who  had  apparently  every  reason  to 
oppose  the  match  altogether.  Where  was  the  conspiracy 
to  make  her  marry  the  Earl  ?  Had  Mrs.  Westwood  really 
been  in  earnest  after  all  ?  Then  Forsyth's  conduct  must 
have  been  falsely  suspected  also.  That  thought  was  wel- 
come, but  she  was  half  sorry  that  she  had  been  wrong. 
The  conspiracy  had  been  something  intelligible  to  hold 
by,  and  its  passing  away  had  left  her  hopelessly  at  sea, 
and  in  a  fog  besides. 

All  she  could  do  was  to  go  straight  forward — to  give 
sacrifice  for  sacrifice,  and  to  keep  her  word. 

She  followed  her  aunt's  advice  about  washing  her  eyes, 
and  then  went  downstairs  again  to  see  Gerald.   One  flash 
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of  sober  common-sense  fell  upon  her  by  the  way.  She 
would  see  her  uncle  first,  and  test  how  far  her  aunt's  in- 
credible report  of  his  stubbornness  was  true.  He  was  stiH 
ia  his  dea  when  she  tapped  at  the  door. 

But  her  visit  told  her  nothing  new.  The  Captain  might 
find  it  hard  to  play  his  uncongenial  part,  but  he  kept  to  it, 
flinching,  but  not  swerving. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  at  once,  "  don't  say  you've  come  to 
speak  about  Gerald.  I'm  master  here,  and  I  won't  have 
another  word,"  he  went  on*  taking  refuge  in  the  show  of 
anger  that  stands  for  the  firmness  of  a  weak  man.  But 
she  was  no  judge  of  character,  and  took  him  at  his  word. 
All  that  Aunt  Car'Kne  had  said,  then,  was  true,  and  he  was 
her  soft-hearted  uncle  no  more. 

"I'm  not  going  to,"  she  said  proudly.    "I  only  came 

to  "  Her  excuse  was  not  at  hand,  and  she  shut  the  door 

behind  her  sharply  as  she  left  him.  He  angry — and  wila 
her !  It  was  too  bitter  a  blow :  and  she  also  took  refuge 
in  the  anger  that  stands  for  the  callousness  of  one  whe 
will  not  show  her  wound. 

But  Gerald  was  the  strangest  of  them  alL  Whatever 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  his  mother,  their  talk 
had  ended  with  the  result  reported  by  Mrs.  Westwood- 
He  told  Olympia,  as  though  talking  of  a  funeral,  that 
if  she  was  willing  to  bring  matters  to  an  end  he  was 
willing  too;  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
reach  the  land  of  easy  marriages,  especially  as  Mrs.  West- 
wood  had  supplied  him  amply  with  funds  and  would  take 
care  that  any  attempt  at  pursuit  should  be  too  late.  That 
very  evening  he  would  have  Peter  Pigof  s  trap  to  carry 
them  the  first  stage  of  their  way  northward. 

"  Only  are  you  sure,"  he  asked,  always  returning  to  the 
same  string,  "  that  you  are  giving  up  nothing — that  you 
still  wish  to  take  me  as  I  am  ?  " 

"Anyhow,  I  will,"  she  said,  leaving  unanswered  the 
question  as  to  her  wishing. 

"Then,"  he  said  yet  again,  with  another  last  sigh,  "it 
shall  be  done.   To-morrow  we  will  be  on  our  way." 

"  To-morrow,  Gerald  ?  That  is  too  sudden !  Fve  got 
so  much  to  think  of— so  many  things  to  do." 

Which  meant,  "  To-morrow  was  to  have  been  my  next 
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drawing-lesson :  I  can't  leave  my  old  life  without  bidding 
it  good-bye." 

"  The  quicker  the  better,  Olympia.  The  sooner  it's 
over  the  sooner  it's  done." 

And  she  felt  he  was  right,  whatever  he  might  mean. 
The  world  was  spinning  round  with  her,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  spin  on  and  round  with  the  world. 
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The  drums  they  are  beating,  the  fifes  gaily  play— 
The  soldiers  are  coming — Quick  march  and  away  f 
My  heart,  how  'tis  bounding  their  bugle  to  hear— 
Were  my  kerchief  a  corslet,  my  spindle  a  spear  ! 

O'er  hill,  over  valley,  with  step  firm  and  true, 
I'ld  march  through  the  country  to  battle  like  you : 
Like  you  through*  the  foeman  I'ld  charge  in  the  van— 
Oh  joy  without  peer  if  a  maid  were  a  Man  ! 

Egmont. 

The  very  next  morning,  then,  Olympia  was  to  reach  at  a 
bound  that  conventional  end  of  all  romances  at  which 
fiction  ends  and  life  begins.  There  was  no  need  to 
indulge  any  of  the  feelings  or  to  go  through  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  traditional  rubric  composed 
for  such  occasions.  There  was  no  battle  between  love 
and  duty — between  the  family  affection  that  feels  like  a 
burdensome  nothing  until  it  comes  to  be  broken  through, 
and  the  passion  that  is  half  ready  to  turn  to  hate  when  it 
demands  its  crown.  Nor,  though  marriage  was  to  her 
nothing  more  than  a  name,  was  she  about  to  enter  upon 
an  unknown  life  with  a  stranger.  What  life  would  mean 
with  Gerald  she  knew  tolerably  well.  They  would  always 
be  excellent  friends  and,  when  all  this  trouble  was  over, 
she  would  settle  down  into  a  quiet  life  at  The  Laurels, 
first  as  daughter  of  the  house,  then  as  its  mistress,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  would  be  Joan  the 
Shepherdess  after  all.  She  must  give  up  all  thought  of 
being  anything  more  than  Mrs.  Gerald  Westwood  of 
Gressford  St.  Mary,  and  there,  as  her  future  husband 
himself  had  said,  was  an  end. 

But  how  about  him,  ugly,  elderly,  and  harsh  as  he  was. 
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who  had  first  unwittingly  taught  her  that  to  be  Mrs. 
Ge.ald  Westwood  of  The  Laurels  was  not  to  fulfil  her 
destiny — that  the  life  she  had  vaguely  dreamed  of  with 
her  book  in  her  hand  was  not  a  dream — that  a  marriage 
between  herself  and  Gerald  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
word,  even  though  it  might  be  the  watchword  of  loyalty  ? 
She  was  running  away  from  home  after  all — from  the 
woods  that  were  her  true  house  and  home.  She  would 
walk  in  them  many  thousand  times  in  days  to  come,  but 
she  would  live  in  them  never  again.  They  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  place  for  chasing  squirrels  and  butterflies, 
even  if  she  had  cared  any  longer  to  chase  outward  instead 
of  inward  things.  If  she  could  only  have  waited  long 
enough  to  wish  the  father  of  her  new  mind  and  spirit 
good-bye,  she  would  have  been  a  little  more  content ; 
but  she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  such  farewells  are 
better  left  alone. 

But  she  could  at  least  wander  out  to  say  good-bye  foi 
ever  to  the  woods  and  lanes  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days.  She  obeyed  the  impulse, 
knowing  that  she  was  really  bidding  a  last  farewell  to 
what  must  henceforth  be  new  woods,  and  never  more  the 
old.  There  was  time  still  left  before  the  inevitable  dinner 
bell  would  call  her  back  to  the  house  from  her  out-door 
home. 

So  she  escaped  from  Gerald  and  everybody,  and  went 
out  alone.  There  was  no  thought  in  her  of  giving  chance 
an  opportunity  to  bring  about  another  meeting  with  him 
to  whom  she  had  resolved  not  to  say  good-bye.  She  was 
honestly  on  her  way  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the  bower  in 
which  her  new  life  had  seemed  to  begin.  She  was  only 
doing  what  any  girl  would  do  in  her  place — deliberately 
seeing,  hearing,  and  touching  all  the  home  details  she 
could  find,  because  they  would  no  longer  belong  to  her 
home.  Only  with  her  the  voices  of  the  woods  took  the 
place  of  those  of  sisters,  the  bushes  of  cupboards,  and  the 
trees  of  birdcages. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  to  reach  the  broad  walk  of 
Gressford  Wood  from  The  Laurels  one  must  cross,  first 
the  back  garden,  then  the  paddock  in  which  Olympiad 
Bucephalus  used  to  graze,  then  go  a  little  distance  along 
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a  bye-lane,  then  cross  the  road  that  passed  through  the 
village,  and  then,  after  going  through  a  white  gate,  pass 
over  a  piece  of  rough  and  broken  ground.  Olyrapia.  was 
crossing  the  road  when,  some  little  way  off,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  figure  of  a  man  walking  at  a  very  leisurely  pace , 
from  the  direction  of  Gressford.  Looking  twice,  she  saw 
it  was  a  stranger.  Looking  a  third  time,  she  recognised 
the  great  Gressford  enigma. 

In  a  word,  she  saw  Major  Sullivan ;  and  she  knew  also 
that  he  had  seen  her. 

She  entered  the  white  gate  that  opened  into  the  broken 
ground — the  same  gate  where  Lord  Wendale  had  once 
thrown  to  his  uncle  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Turning 
round  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  knoll,  she  saw  that  the 
Major  had  also  entered  the  white  gate  and  was  also 
crossing  the  broken  ground. 

Was  he  following  her?  It  was  not  likely — but  the 
thought  was  not  agreeable.  Though  she  had  mot  seen 
him  since  she  was  a  child,  his  memory  was  not  pleasant, 
and  Gecald's  account  of  him  had  not  made  her  anxious 
for  his  closer  acquaintance.  But  he  seemed  to  be  quick- 
ening his  pace ;  so  she  quickened  hers,  and  went  on. 

Soon,  however,  the  suspicion  that  she  was  being  fol- 
lowed became  a  certainty.  She  had  now  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  broad  walk,  and  felt,  without  looking* 
round,  that  the  distance  between  them,  in  spite  of  her 
quickened  pace,  was  growing  smaller.  That  is  one  of  the- 
things  one  sees  with  the  eyes  that  He  in  the  back  of  the* 
head,  without  having  to  turn  round.  She  was  foave 
enough — rather  too  brave  sometimes.  Bat  to  he  de- 
liberately tracked  by  a  stranger  like  the  Major  into  -a 
lonely  wood,  and  thus  openly  pursued,  made  her  act  like 
a  coward.  Without  thinking — as  usual — of  what,  was 
prudent  or  imprudent,  sane  or  insane,  she  obeyed  her 
panic  just  as  at  other  times  she  obeyed  her  temper.  Like 
Daphne  before  Apollo,  she  took  to  her  heels  and  ran. 

To  her  dismay,  the  Major  followed  out  the  simile.  He, 
though  no  light  weight,  and  carrying  years  as  well  as  flesh, 
and  his  famous  top-coat  besides,  began  to  run  also. 

No  help  was  at  hand  to  turn  this  Daphne  of  Gressford 
into  laurel,  fox-glove,  or  fern.    She  ran  more  lightly  than 
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the  Major,  but  it  was  in  vain.  His  strides  were  longer , 
and,  if  Fear  lenda  wings,  he  also  takes  away  the  breath  to 
use  them.  Not  a  yard  was  between  them  when  she 
stumbJed  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  her 
arm. 

"There,  Vve  caught  /up,"  he  panted  out,  while  she 
stood  awd  looked  at  him  with  eyes  from  which  anger  was 
driving  <xtl  useless  fear,  4i  Carumba  f  ye're  good  at  going 
anyhow.  Swe,  ye'«re  not  frightened  of  an  owld  cahm- 
peenin*  Mejor?  Ye?ve  taken  ail  the  powder  out  of  me 
with  trym'  to  get  opto  ye.  Just  wait  a  minute  till  Til 
gef  m  bad  again." 

**  How  dare  you  follow  me  like  that  ?  If  you  don't  turn 
back  this  moment,  Captain  Westwood  shall  hear  of  it;  and 
he's  a  soldier,  and  '11  do  what  I'M  do  myself  if  I  were  a 
man." 

"  Oh,  the  bright  eyes  1  Ah,  Fid  know'm  among  a  hun- 
dred. It  does  an  owld  cahmpeenin'  heart  good  to  be 
scolded  by  eyes  like  them.  And  what'ld  ye  do  now? 
Scahlp  me,  and  broil  me,  and  eat  me,  as  I've  seen  them 
cannibals  do  scores  an'  scores  of  times  ?  Faith,  I  think 
ye  would,  and  it's  proud  Tld  be,  too.  There,  don't  be 
mad,  my  darlin'.  Denis  SoolHvan  wouldn't  let  ye  drame 
cdf  a  tear.  Ah,  to  think  now  the  girl  ye've  growed — 
and  me  clane  out  of  mind  as  if  I  hadn't  nursed  ye  on  my 
own  knees,  and  made  ye  laugh  before  ye  knew  how  to  cry  I 
Ah,  'tis  a  brave  little  maid  ye  used  to  be  in  them  owld 
times.  Ye  wouldn't  run  off  from  a  Blackfoot  then,  let 
alone  an  owld  sowldier  that  loved  ye." 

"The  man  has  been  drinking!"  thought  Orympia,  now 
far  too  terrified  to  move,  and  thinking  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  scream.    "  Oh,  pray  let  me  go." 

"  Let  ye  go,  when  it's  been  so  bitter  crule  to  let  ye  go 
so  Jong4? — Faith,  it's  crule — bitter  crule- — whea.  I've  kep* 
off  ye  all  them  years  ;  and  when  I  saw -ye  just  now,  faith 
\  wasn't  in  flesh  and  blood  to  keep  off  ye  then — no,  not  to 
be  made  fayld-marshaL" 

"  Keep  off  from  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  growing  despe- 
rate wMh  indignant  terror  at  -what  seemed  Hke  drunken 
leve-making.  A  wild  instinct  drew  her  hand  to  the  pocket 
©f  her  dress,  where  she  kept  a  school-boy?s  broken-bladed 
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knife  that  Gerald  had  once  given  her  in  their  playmate 
days. 

He  saw  the  movement,  and  smiled.  But  it  was  an  odd 
and  almost  tender  smile,  and  she  could  have  sworn  that 
his  eves  glistened  with  what  looked  like  tears. 

"  Oh,  glory  !  "  he  cried  out.  "  Tis  the  very  trick  of  ye 
— don't  I  mind  it  well  ?  and  how  we  all  laughed  once 
when  ye  drawed  on  the  Dutchman  down  at  Yerba  Buena  ? 
Ye  haven't  forgotten  the  owld  ways  after  all.  But  them 
divles  of  Yankees  an*  Spaniards  an*  Mexicans  have  learned 
better  than  that  now.  'Tis  now  shoot  first's  the  word,  an* 
kape  off  after.  But  'tis  pleasant  to  see  ye  feelin'  after  the 
stiletto  ;  faith,  ye  shall  try'm  on  me  top-coat  an'  welcome, 
just  to  show  y'  haven't  forgotten  them  dear  old  days — ah, 
'twas  a  good  time.  But  there,  say  ye've  clane  forgot  me, 
and  I'm  gone.  But  don't,  now,  darlin',  go  to  say  ye've 
forgot  Danny,  that  ye  used  to  put  yer  little  arrums  about 
the  throttle  of,  an'  kiss'm  as  if  ye  loved'm  ?  " 

"Danny?" 

"  Aye,  Danny.  Ah,  Time's  a  bitter  bad  wearin'  thing. 
I'll  trot  me  owld  coat  against'm  any  day,  an'  win.  And 
ye've  forgot  the  par'ht  that  said  '  Kiss  Polly,'  an'  another 
word  I  wouldn't  say  to  a  gro wed-up  young  lady  not  to 
be  King  of  th'  Injies  ?  An'  ye've  forgot  that  free  fight  up 
at  Catamarcas — an'  all  them  songs  ?  Well,  may  be,  '  Al 
Sah'r'  an'  th'  4  Yaller  Gals'  an  all— 

Ahve  Mahris  Stella — 

Sure  'tis  your  own  self  used  to  sing'm  like  a  sky-lark ;  none 
like  ye ;  and  'twas  me  own  self  that  taught'm  ye.  Ah,  an' 
'  Molly  Bawn '  that  I  used  to  call  ye  in  them  owld  days — 

Och,  Molly  Bawn,  don't  lave  me  pinin', 
AU  lonely  waitin'  here  for  you — 

Them's  the  words  and  the  tune  too.  Sure  Danny  isn't 
clane  forgot  by  Molly  Bawn  ?  " 

It  was  Forsyth  who  had  interpreted  her  fading  cradle 
dreams,  and  had  painted  them  for  her  in  the  colours  that 
lingered  after  the  morning  rainbow  had  faded  away.  That 
she  had  lived  somewhere  before  she  lived  at  Clifton  she 
knew  ;  and,  by  much  effort  and  by  the  following  back  of 
fragmentary  footpaths,  that  previous  existence  had  taken 
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some  sort  of  colour  and  form.  But  what  are  such  foot- 
paths without  sound  ?  Our  ears  wake  before  our  eyes. 
They  alone  of  all  the  senses  know  no  forgetting.  We 
hear  of  bad  memories  for  faces,  and  we  know  that  voices 
change,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  memory  so  bad  as  to  be 
capable  of  forgetting  a  song  when  repeated  by  the  voice, 
rough  or  sweet,  changed  or  unchanged,  that  first  gave  it  to 
the  ear,  however  long  ago  ? 

The  tune,  half  droned,  half  hummed,  by  the  old  cam- 
paigner in  the  solitude  of  Gressford  Wood  acted  like  a 
talisman.  It  made  her  recall  nothing  in  detail,  but  every- 
thing at  once,  as  though  her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  sud- 
denly coming  from  utter  darkness  into  a  brilliantly-lighted 
room.  "  Danny ! " — the  baby-name  was  the  touch  that 
set  in  motion  a  long-silent  chord  ;  and  then  the  connec- 
tion between  her  uncle  and  the  Major — a  wild  idea  seized 
hold  of  her  brain. 

"  Good  God  !  "  she  cried  to  the  disreputable  soldier  of 
fortune,  forgetting  the  inconsistency  of  his  brogue  with 
her  thought,  "  You  are  not  my  father  ?  " 

"No,  darlin' — but,  praise  be  to  glory,  ye  know  me 
now ! " 

She  sighed  with  relief — it  would  have  been  too  cruel  to 
find  Mrs.  Westwood's  theories  as  to  her  father's  manners 
and  customs  so  completely  confirmed.  She  was  ashamed 
of  having  insulted  her  father's  memory  by  the  thought. 
But  her  fear  had  almost  vanished — perhaps  he  was  really 
bound  up  with  her  earlier  life,  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mysteries  that  surrounded  her  now.  And  so,  with 
parted  lips,  she  waited  to  hear  more,  charmed  to  attention 
by  a  word  and  a  broken  tune. 

"  Yes,  I'm  Danny !  Not  quite  your  father,  but  very 
near  :  nearer  than  if  I  was,  may  be.  Ah,  it's  high  time  I 
came  back  to  ye — Fid  have  been  content  to  keep  prowlin' 
an'  scoutin'  about  the  place  and  havin'  a  look  at  ye  every 
now'n  then,  an'  seem'  how  ye  growed,  like  a  soft-hearted 
owld  cahmpeenin'  fool  as  I  am — but  that's  over  now 
There's  other  fish  to  fry,  an'  I'll  fry'm  too." 

"  You  followed  me  to  tell  me — what  ?  Who  am  I? 
What  has  happened  ?   Who  are  you  to  me,  if  you  are  not 
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my  fatter  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  bet  rue  iSnd  somebody  at 
last  that  knows  hov  to  speak  out  and  say  what  he  means! 
Tin  heart-sick  of  being  fooled.  Mr.  Sullivan,  or  whoever 
you  are,  I  won't  move  from  here  till  I  kaow  everything  in 
the  whote  world." 

"Sure,  now,  don't  be  so  keen.  Isn't  that  what  I'm 
come  to  teH  ye  P  Only  don't  call  me  that  name,  please. 
There — I'm  better  now,"  and  he  gave  his  eyes  a  rough 
rub  with  his  sleeve.  "  It's  natural  bom  fools  we  all  are, 
an'  Fm  the  worst  of  'm.  But  I  don't  bate  about  the 
bush,  anyhow.  D'ye  mind  the  big  battle  of  Cara- 
bobo  ?•" 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  name." 

"  Never  heard  of  Carabobo  ?  Sure,  the  schoolmaster's 
abroad — anyhow,  he  isn't  at  home.  'Twas  just  tbe  biggest 
thing  in  bullets  that  ever  was,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't, 
seem'  I  was  there.  I'll  never  forget  that  day,  nor  how 
them  roy'lists  'Id  have  whipped  as  out  of  our  skins  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Gin'ral  6olivar,  and  somebody  else  't 
would  be  consate  to  name.  But  I'll  tell  ye  the  Irishmen 
did  their  duty  that  day,  and  I  was  to  the  fore  of 'm.  Ye 
see  Gin'ral  La  Torre  "  

"  Have  I  anything  to  do  with  General  La  Torre  ?  " 

"  No,  darlin'  "  

"  Then,  please,  never  mind  him,  and  go  on." 

"  Sure  I  am— but  if  ye  don't  like  Gin'ral  La  Torre  m 
skip'm.  So  the  long  an'  the  short  is  we  killed  some  six 
thousand  of  them  mwrderin'  hlagyards,  me  and  the  other 
boys,  and  we  took  their  guns  an'  their  baggage — and  we 
wanted  that  last  badly,  I  can  tell  ye:  and  we  sent  off  La 
Torre  with  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs — faith,  'twas  death  an' 
glory  that  day,  an' we  had  the  glory  an'  th'  baggage  too. 
On  to  Caracas  was  the  word — there  was  no  sittin'  down  in 
them  days,  let  alone  the  half  of  us  had  nothin'  to  sit  in. 
I'd  got  seven  bullets  umder  my  own  skin,  and  a  sabre  cut 
that  half  split  me  down — there's  the  mark  of'm.  But 
'twasn't  the  Major1!**  say  'Halt'  when  the  Gin'ral  said 
*  Forward.'    Ah,  them  was  the  times !  '* 

"  And  where  was  all  this  ?  And  what  has  it  to  do  with 
me  ?  "  she  asked  as  the  Major  paused. 
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"  'Twas  in  a  place  called  America.  Sure,  if  ye  haven't 
heard  of  Carabobo,  ye've  heard  tell  of  Gin'ral  Bolivar — 
him  as  bate  the  King  ©'  Spain  ?  " 

"  Was  my  father  there  ?  Was  be  ro  the  battle  ?  Was- 
he  killed?" 

"  Deuce  a  foft  *f  An'  faith,  if  he  had  been  I  wouldn't 
have  known.  'Twas  every  boy  for'mself  an*  th'  Divle  for 
all  or  none  that  day.  Twas  all  charginf  and  trahmplin' 
dewn.  th'  mfaaotay  an*  spikin  guns.  I'd  enough  to  do, 
I  can  tell  jw,  to  look  after  me  own  skm  an*  drill  holes  in 
stkins  that  wasn't  me  own,  and  so  had  we  aft.  But  we  was- 
on  to  Ca»ca6< — and  'twas  empty  enough  when  we  got 
there.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  of  nofcody.  I  guess  they- 
took  us  fcxr  Gahnitels,  they'd  got  SKK&  a  scare — -every  man, 
woman,,  aa'  child  had  cwt  an'  nsn,  and  left  nothin'  for 
pickin'  but  the  pavin'  stones — an'  them  base.  Well,  "twas  on 
that  aarne  way  toCaiacas  we'd  halted  owe  night  not  far  off  the 
battle  wfaere  some  of  them  Dlagyauds  o'  king's  troopers  had 
made  a  stand — brave  bws  tfoey  wefe  too,  out  of  a  pack  o' 
rascals  lifaat  had  heels  for  hearts :  a  bit  of  th*  sangre  cczvL, 
I  cakkuiatep  an'  tisn*t  im  a  ©wld  cahnrpeener  that's  fought 
o&  every  side  ye  can  think  of,  tuna  an*  turn,  to  speak  iH  of 
an  enemy  that's  as  like  as  not  to  be  a  brother  in  arrums. 
So,  thinks  I,  bein'  provost-marshal  <f  th'  British  volunteer 
layghm,  that  did  all  the  fightin'  an*  got  none  o'  th'piekin's, 
I'll  take  . a  look  round  and  see  after  some  o*  the  boys  that'll 
be  pofcktt'  an.'  prowtia'  about  among  them  poor  divles  cT 
tfloofttts;.  for  the  pistoles  weren't  too  flush,  I  can  tell  ye^. 
aa'  .th'  pockets  of  tfaent  that  loses  is  mostly  better  lined 
than  them-o'-them  that  wins." 

"  WeB— *and  yem— you  found  my  •fetiher  among  those 
brave  mem  ?  " 

"Deaceabfc  of  it." 

"  What  did  you  gad,  then  ?  " 

"Yon." 

Qlyinpia  started  at  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  denoue- 
ment to  a  ra»i&li*jg  history  of  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  of 
which  she  had  never  heard  the  name  till  now.  She  was: 
1 )  oeriiess  of  how  the  minutes  were  flying — the  mere  men- 
t;:<im  ©€  a  real  battle  by  one  who  had  been  there  had 
Vi^rmod  her  heart  like  the  beat  of  a  dram.    Forsyth  had 
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never  entertained  her  with  his  military  experiences,  and 
she  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  associating  him  with 
the  art  of  war  as  the  Major  with  the  art  of  painting-.  She 
would  have  been  fascinated  even  if  she,  too,  had  not  been 
a  part  of  the  battle  of  Carabobo. 

"  Me  ? "  she  asked  breathlessly.  "  On  the  battle 
field?" 

"  'Twas  a  poor  senora,  holdin'  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
She'd  been  gettin'  out  of  Caracas,  poor  Iaay,  as  it  might 
have  been  out  of  the  fryin'-pan,  and  had  got  into  the  fire. 
Faith,  what  with  one  thing  an*  another,  her  soul  was  half 
way  out  of  her  body  before  I  came  up  and  stopped  it  going 
farther  with  a  dose  o'  brandy." 

"  Was  she  my  mother?"  asked  Olympia  solemnly.  It 
was  her  father  of  whom  she  had  always  thought  and  heard, 
and  her  mother  was  a  new  idea. 

"  Poor  lady,  as  pretty  a  black-eyed  senorita  as  a  owld 
cahmpeener,  that's  seen  a  few,  'Id  care  to  see.  Ah,  'twas 
sad  to  a  heart  that  had  a  soft  spot  in'm  in  them  old 
days  to  see  a  dyin'  lady  and  a  livin'  baby  lyin'  there 
all  no-how  among  them  dead  troopers.  It  made  a  man 
think  a  bit,  and  the  fightin'  somehow  turned  sour  on  me 
stomach  after  goin'  down." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  leave  a  pig  like  that,  with  them  boys  about : 
'twasn't  the  provost-marshal  had  an  easy  berth  out  there. 
So  I  just  looked  after  me  pistols,  an'  took'm  right  away 
to  me  own  quarthers — and  them  was  all  the  pickin's  I 
got  that  day — a  dyin'  woman  and  a  baby.  Didn't  the  boys 
grin  when  they  got  to  know." 

It  had  happened  to  Major  Sullivan  of  Castle  Sullivan 
to  be  once  or  twice  suspected  of  romancing,  or  of  talking 
with  a  purpose.  Forsyth,  for  example,  would  have  given 
him  an  exceedingly  bad  character  in  that  regard :  Gerald, 
if  he  was  any  wiser  now  than  he  used  to  be,  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  his  every  word.  But  Olympia,  though 
she  had  learned  to  suspect  everybody  else,  did  not  suspect 
him. 

While  Forsyth  was  leading  that  life  of  concealment 
which  gave  him  a  perpetual  air  of  having  something  to 
Conceal ;  while  Captain  Westwood  was  outraging  his  own 
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proper  nature;  while  Mrs.  Westwood  was  plotting  and 
counterplotting  under  the  influence  of  some  inexplicable 
motive ;  while  Gerald  was  talking  as  if  he  meant  one 
thing  and  behaving  as  if  he  meant  another ;  the  bragging- 
Major — to  use  no  harsher  word  for  his  eccentricities — was, 
thus  far,  as  obviously  telling  the  truth  as  the  others  had 
been  telling  or  acting  lies.  She  could  not  have  given  a 
reason  for  believing  in  all  this  romance,  but  she  was 
justified  by  a  contrast  that  would  have  convinced  all  who 
have  any  instinctive  power  of  reading  the  manner  of 
men. 

"  'Twasn't  much,  was  it,  after  fightin'  so  hard  ? "  he 
went  on,  looking  at  her  almost  pleadingly,  as  though 
still  half  ashamed  of  not  making  a  better  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  which  he,  as  a  maintainer  of  discipline,  had 
gone  out  to  deprive  others.  "  Well,  there  was  no  help 
for  it — an*  th'  poor  senora  died  right  away  before  next 
day  was  through.  But  she  was  a  mahried  woman,  no- 
doubt  of  that,  an'  she  told  me  quite  enough  to  put  me 
on  the  trail.  But  'twasn't  the  time  to  send  ye  home  just 
then:  and  how  could  I  leave  y'on  the  road,  poor  little 
brat  that  ye  were,  that  smiled  up  in  my  face  and  had 
nobody  to  give  ye  crust  or  crumb  ?  Ye  weren't  much 
use  on  a  march,  not  to  say  ye  weren't  more  trouble  than 
ye  were  worth  till  I  got  used  to  ye." 

"  What — you  mean  you  "  

"  Was  just  your  own  father  an'  mother,  darlin',  an* 
brother  an*  sister  an'  nurse  an*  all,  till  I  sent  ye  to  your 
fa — uncle,  me  friend  the  Captain  at  The  Laur'ls — at 
Clifton,  then.  Oh,  but  that  went  crule  hard! — A  quare 
life  we  led  of  it,  for  ye  went  with  me  wherever  Fid  go,  up 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's  Bay :  but  'twas  a  rare  good 
time,  and  I  was  just  broken-hearted  to  part  wid  ye — but 
needs  must  when  the  Divle  drives." 

"  Major  Sullivan "  she  began  timidly,  holding  out 

her  hand. 

"Say  'Danny*  just  once,  darlin' — 'twill  be  like  the 
jew  to  a  owld  cahmpeenin'  sowl  to  hear  ,the  owld  word 
again." 

"  'Danny,'  then  ! — I  wouldn't  let  ye  kiss  me  once,"  she 
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-said,  almost  falling  back  into  her  long  lost  brogue.  44 
ye  may  now." 

"An*  sure  I  will !"  he  said,  and  touched  her  forehead 

gently  with  his  grizzled  beard. 

"  But,  oh,  why  haven't  ye  told  me  all  this  before  ?** 

"  Ye' re  wonderin'  ?    Sure,  'tis  because  I  want  to  save  ye 

again." 

It  is  hard  to  say  how,  but  there  was  an  imperceptible 
change  m  his  manner — it  lost  simplicity. 

"  Ye' re  goin*  to  be  mahried,  I  hear,  to  that  young  chap 
I  saved  once  from  drownhV.  Never  mind  how  I  know— 
I  know  more  about  ye  than  ye  think  for.  Tisn't  for 
nothing  I've  been  pottherin'  about  here  four  times 
year — at  odd  times,  I  mean.  Well,  ye  see,  up  goes  Master 
Ger'ld,  the  young  scamp,  to  London,  mighty  dape  spoons 
on  ye,  I'll  be  bound — soup-ladles,  may  be,  an'  small 
shame  to'm  " — — 

"  What  do  you  mean — are  there  more  riddles  ?  SfaraH 
I  never  come  to  an  end  ?  " 

"  Faith,  'tis  no  riddle  at  all.  There's  a  young  friend  of 
mine  up  there — a  mighty  pretty  girl  she  is,  too — an'  sure 
ye  know,  a  boy's  but  a  boy." 

"  Then  I  won't  know  what  you  mean.  Gerald's  as  true 
as  steel." 

"  Pr'aps  he  is — and  steel's  true  to  anybody  that  takesVn. 
Boy  nor  bowie  can't  be  true  to  two  at  once,  ye  know. 
But  the  girl's  as  poor  as  Job — or  the  Major ;  'tis  all  one. 
No,  I  won't  name  names,  nor  tell  tales.  If  ye  won't 
believe  the  man  that  saved  ye  from  dyhV,  on  his  livin'  an' 
dyin'  oath  I'll  say  no  mo?e." 

"And  I  don't  want  names  nor  tales,"  she  said  proudly, 
though  with  a  chill  at  her  heart.  "  Gerald's  as  true  as — me.*' 

"  The  young  blagyard  !  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
of'm — 'tis  just  like  a  brute  baste  to  go  fortune  htmthV 
before  your  wild  oats  are  sown." 

"  What,  love  one  and  marry  another  ?  Sure  you're 
laughing  at  me  to  tell  me  such  a  tale* 

"An'  why  wouldn't  he  ?  Love  the  poor  and  many  the 
rich — 'tis  the  way  of  the  world." 

44  You  mean  he  loves  me  and  wants  to  marry  her  ?" 
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4i  Deuce  a  bit.  1  mean  he  loves  her  and  wants  to  marrv 
jou." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  for  telling  me  I'm  a  fortune.  I'm 
sure  I  dMii*t  know.it,  nor  Gerald.  It's  me  that  marries 
the  rich,  and  him  that  marries  the  poor." 

"  What— don't  ye  know  you're  as  rich  as  a  Jew  ?  Don't 
ye  know  there  came  a  letter  from  them  lawyers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fayids  to  say  ye'd  come  in  for  your  mother's  fortune 
in  Buenos  Ayres  ?  " 

"  I  ?   Sure  you're  mad,  or  Fm  dreaming ! " 

"  Deuce  a  bit  of  either  at  all.  Fve  not  tasted  a  drop 
since  mornin'.  Pr^aps  ye'll  believe  me  when  I  tell  ye  I've 
seen  a  letter — never  mind  where — but  I  know  me  owld 
friend  the  Captain,  ye  know :  and  most  of  what  he  knows, 
I  know  too." 

She  would  have  been  an  idiot  if  she  had  continued  to 
<loubt  or  disbelieve.  She  was  listening,  not  to  the  mere 
words  of  Major  Sullivan,  but  to  the  light  with  which  they 
instantly  flooded  all  that  her  eyes  had  seen  and  her  ears 
had  heard  that  day  and  the  month  that  had  gone  before. 
TTie  possibility  of  her  having  suddenly  grown  rich  meant, 
in  itself,  nothing.  But  the  change  in  Gerald,  her  aunt's 
hitherto  unaccountable  transformation,  the  secret  conver- 
sations between  the  two,  all  things  except  her  uncle's 
stubbornness,  were  more  than  easily  accounted  for  by  her 
having  become  rich.  There  was  no  room  for  wonder  why 
she  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  inheritance  until  it 
was  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  WestwoocFs  son.  She 
flushed  up  for  an  instant  with  the  natural  jealousy  that 
needs  not  love  to  grow  in,  and  with  bitter  disappointment 
in  Gerald's  loyalty  wherein  she  had  believed  as  fully  as  in 
her  own.  She  believed,  not  because  the  Major  had  told 
her  to  believe,  but  because  she  believed  what  she  herself 
had  seen  and  had  not  till  now  seen  through. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? "  she  cried  out,  feeling  the 
ground  sinking  under  her  and  letting  her  fall  into  an  abyss  of 
deceit  and  treachery.  There  was  none  left  to  trust,  not  one, 
not  even  Gerald,  whose  pretended  self-sacrifice,  now  that  it 
was  laid  bare,  left  him  only  an  object  of  scorn,  both  in  his 
own  contemptible  character  and  as  his  mother's  passive 
tool.    The  thought  of  being  rich  conveyed  no  other 
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thought  to  her,  who  knew  as  little  of  money  as  of  mar- 
riage. 

"  What'll  ye  do,  darlin'  ?  Sure,  here  stands  Me/or 
Dionysius  Soollivan,  of  Castle  Soollivan,  County  Sligor 
ready  an*  will  in*  to  stand  by  ye  against  all  them  blagyards 
— uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  an*  all  an'  more.  Ah,  'twas  a  bad 
hour  when  I  let  ye  get  among  that  crew — it  broke  me  own 
heart,  that  loved  ye  like  my  own  little  gurl,  and  it's  nigh 
breakin'  yours. — D'ye  mind  now  what  a  free  life  we  had  of 
it  when  ye  was  nothing  but  me  own  little  gurl  ?  " 

She  no  longer  stood  still,  but  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  before  him  in  as  open  a  revolt  against  all  civi- 
lised mankind  as  if  she  had  never  left  her  far  Western 
cradle. 

"  Ah,  'twas  a  mistake,  indeed !  I'm  not  made  for  them 
and  their  ways — it's  always  been  the  case  since  I  was  born. 
If  I  don't  mind  the  old  times — I  feel  them,  and  I'll  have 
them  again.  Aunt  Carbine  bade  me  run  away — and  I 
will." 

"  Me  own  brave  gurl !  "  , 

"  I'll  not  be  tricked  and  tossed  about  any  more.  They 
may  keep  my  fortune,  but  my  fortune's  not  Me.  If  that's 
what  Gerald  wants,  let  him  take  it,  and  marry  every  girl 
there  is,  if  he  wants  to.  Oh,  if  I  wasn't  a  woman ! — why 
wasn't  I  born  a  boy  ?  " 

The  Major  looked  as  if  he  had  raised  a  spirit  that  rather 
alarmed  him.  But  suddenly,  as  quickly  as  they  had  risen,, 
the  signs  of  the  storm  went  down. 

"  Take  me  to  London,"  she  said,  quickly  and  shortly, 
but  quietly,  like  one  who  has  made  up  her  mind. 

"  To  London  ?  I  didn't  look  for  ye  to  take  it  all  as  hot 
and  sharp  as  this,  anyhow." 

"Say  'Yes'  or  'No.'  You  don't  know  from  what 
you've  saved  me — and  to  think  that  to-morrow  "  

"  Sure,  I'ld  take  ye  to  the  world's  end !  " 

''But  to-night — it  will  be  too  late  to-morrow.  Now, 
before  I  see  any  of  their  faces  again." 

"  Ye  mean  it  ?  Ye  believe  all  I've  told  ye  ?  Then 
praise  be  to  glory  I  I've  but  to  strahp  my  valise,  an'  there 
I  am.  But  you'll  have  some  traps,  I  guess  ?  An'  how'll 
;*e  get  them  sent  down  ?  " 
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"  I  haven't  got  anything,  and  I  won't  have  them  sent 
down." 

"I'll  get  Payter's  gig,  of  course — but  how*ll  I  meet 
ye?" 

"  Drive  to  the  sign-post  beyond  Stackworth.  It's  about 
a  mile  beyond  Morse  the  baker's.  I'll  be  there  by  the 
time  you  come." 

"  What ! — ye'U  be  there  in  the  dark — all  alone  ?  A 
young  lady  like  you  ?  There'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay 
an'  all.  I'll  tell  ye  how.  I've  been  thinking  as  I  came 
along"  

"  No !  I'm  going  to  have  my  own  way  now,  all  the  rest 
of  my  days.  Wait  at  the  sign-post ;  and  when  ye  see  a 
young  man  "  

"A  young  man  ?   An'  who'll  he  be  ?" 

"  Wait  for  a  whistle ;  and  if  ye  hear  it  like  that — three 
times — stop  and  wait.  I'll  be  with  ye  the  moment  after. 
The  clothes  '11  be  Gerald's ;  but  never  mind.  I'll  pay  him 
some  day,  if  he's  so  fond  of  money.  No  woman  was  ever 
good  for  anything,  wasn't  I  told  but  this  morning  ?  Say 
'  No,'  if  you  like — I'll  be  off  in  my  own  way  all  the  same. — 
And  didn't  I  say  then  '  I  hate  being  a  woman '  ?  " 

Her  shattered  faith  in  Gerald's  loyalty,  her  scorn  for  all 
the  human  beings  that  surrounded  her  as  their  defenceless 
prey,  her  discontent,  her  ambition,  her  longing  for  un- 
fettered life,  her  old  disgust  with  her  own  sex,  and  the 
heritage  of  liberty  to  which,  as  the  Major  had  painted  it, 
she  had  been  born — fused  into  one  grand  impulse  that 
carried  her  away  like  a  hurricane.  "  I  wish  I  were  a  man," 
she  had  often  said  ;  but  now,  in  the  moment  of  impulse 
that  came  upon  her  like  a  revelation,  she  exclaimed — 

"Iwi/ZbeaMan!" 
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FITSS  IN  BOOTS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Andreas. — Oyezl  Oyezl  Oyezl 
Good  folk,  I  pray  you  all  draw  nigh, 
With  gaping  mourn  and  seated  eye, 

And. see  wharf:  Jove  shall  send.. 
I'm  Medicorum  Medisus, 
And  cure  all  qualms  without  aiuss; — 

Oyez  A— Old  names  to  mend ! 

Gulp  down  a.  dose  of  gfenroarpillsy, 


There  is  no  need  to  dwell,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  on 
the  effect  of  Aunt  Carolines  and  Uncle  Johns  upon  natures 
and  characters  that  are  to  them  what  the  young  eaglet  is 
to  the  middle-aged  canary  who  is.  bom  and  bred  in.  its 
cage.  Olympia  could  not  fail  to  contrast  her  life  in. 
Gressford  with  the  freedom  that  she.  felt  and  read  was. 
whirling  and  rushing  round  and  above  her  bars..  The 
demon  of  the  fever  of  life  is  not  to  be  exorcised  with  the 
only  spells  that  Mrs.  Westwood  knew  how  to  use.  Some 
sort  of  sudden, end  must  have  come — and  it  came  in  the 
flash  of  light  and  sound  that  gods  and  girls  call  a  revela- 
tion and  that  sober  mortals  call  a  country  ball.  That  had 
shown  her  what  she  desired,  and  Forsyth  had  taught  her 
what  she  could  do.  Then,  into  all  this  chaos,  the  spirit 
of  Love,  never  far  off  from  such  as  she,  tremblingly  felt 
his  way.    But  even  that  blundering  spirit  was  doomed,  in 


Black's  white,,  and  losing  wins. 
For  aces  turn  to  double  six, 
And  Madame  Columbina's  tricks 

Become  Sir  Harlequin's. 
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Iver  ca4e>  t<*  outdo  b»  common  blunders.  How  could 
she,  whose  text-books  of  love  and  life  were  the  novels 
and  romances  to,  he>  found  in  a  house  into  which  no  new 
brooks  ever  canie>  imagine  that  her  docile  pleasure  in  the 
djaily  society  of  a  man  who  lectured  and  scolded  her,  and. 
was-  neither:  young  nor  handsome*  could  have  the  re- 
motest affinity  with  the  wonderful  dream  which,  according 
to  her  books*  is  the  privilege -of  the  young  alone  ?  Never- 
theless, it  was  the  thought  of  aim  alone  that  made  her 
pause  before  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden  opening  of 
her  cage  door ;  aaod  more*  it  was  he  alone  whom  her  heart 
refused  to  include  in  the  disgust  wherewith  Gerald's 
cowaasdly  hypocrisy  had  inspired  her  towards  every  human 
being  that  had  evesc  strayed  mto  Gressford  St.  Marji  All 
but  he  were  alike  and  unspeakably  contemptible — there 
was  nothing  for  her  but  to  spread  her  wings  out  into  the 
free  broad  air.  As  to  any  observance  of  her  aunt's  pro- 
prieties in  the  manner  of  her  escape,  it  was  enough  that 
they  were  her  aunfs  to  make  her  scorn  and  reject  them 
even  if  she  had  known  what  they  were.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  manners  and  customs  of  The  Laurels  was 
now  and  henceforth  necessarily  despicable  and  wrong. 

Even  Major  Sullivan  nimself  was  now  ennobled  in  her 
eyes  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  he  presented  to  all  she 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  a  gentle- 
man. He,  at  any- rate,  wasi  no  slave  to  proprieties,  con- 
ventionalities, and;  hypocrisies;  and  this,  in  her  present 
mood,  was  mare  than  enough  for  her.  Since  studied 
refinement  was  the  sign  of  cowardice  and  falsehood,  then 
open  vulgarity  was  the  brand  of  manhood  and  honour. 
That  blunder  has  often  been  made  by  those  who  are 
accounted  wise.  She  had  read  in  his  face  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  genuine  feeling;  and  these,  too,  are  apt 
to.  mislead  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  even  the 
most  thorough-paced  rascal  may  feel  just  as  deeply  and 
truly  as  the  most  honourable-  of  men;  In  short,  her  in- 
troduction to  this  earth,  had  sown  in  her  the  most  doubtful 
of  seeds :  her  training  had  done  its  best  to  develop  the 
doubtful  seeds  into  monstrous  and  abnormal  blossoms. 
If  the  fruit  that  showed  itself  at  last  in  this  wild  escapade 
had  turned  out  .otherwise,  such  a  result  could  only  have 
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been  due  to  the  most  surprising  complication  of  impro- 
bable chances. 

As  to  her  disguise,  she  had,  as  we  know,  long*  pined  for 
the  manhood  in  which,  as  she  believed  in  her  bewildered 
ignorance,  she  could  alone  find  satisfaction  for  her  random 
energies.  What  had  Forsyth  himself  told  her  only  yester- 
day ?  "  No  woman  ever  yet  reached  the  front  rank — and, 
if  she  could,  she  would  be  so  unutterably  miserable  that 
it  were  better  for  her  never  to  have  been  born." 

If  Love  had  found  his  way  to  her  he  had  come  un- 
known. But  he  could  not  come  without  effect — if  he 
comes  not  openly,  he  must  come  disguised,  and  always 
in  the  guise  of  some  longing  unattained.  She  would  be 
in  the  front  rank  and  would  not  be  miserable  therein ;  and 
so,  if  it  were  impossible  to  do  this  as  a  woman,  she  must 
become  a  man.  Many  another  woman,  with  better  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  has  thought  that  in  order  to  change 
.  the  nature  of  her  sex  she  has  only  to  change  the  cat  of 
her  clothes. 

It  was  in  this  scornful  and  indignant  mood  of  impulsive 
resolution  that  she  left  her  newly-found  foster-father  en- 
slaved by  the  very  extravagance  of  her  self-will,  and  stole 
back  to  The  Laurels — for  the  last  time.  She  who  had 
scarcely  once  set  her  foot  beyond  the  bounds  of  Gressford 
parish  was  about  to  step  at  once  across  the  threshold  of 
the  universe.  And  yet,  with  all  her  hatred  for  the.  past, 
with  all  her  burning  desire  for  the  unknown  possibilities 
of  the  future,  she  almost  hoped,  as  well  as  feared,  that 
some  hand,  or  word,  or  look  might  prove  strong  enough 
to  bar  irrevocably  the  door  of  her  cage. 

None  of  the  forms  of  a  romantic  elopement  had  to  be 
gone  through.  Less  than  in  the  afternoon  was  there  any 
loved  home  to  leave — no  more  than  then  were  there  any  loving 
hearts  to  be  broken.  She  was  simply  an  escaping  prisoner. 
But  still,  even  life-long  prisoners  have  been  mown  to 
suffer  a  pang  when  on  the  point  of  quitting  their  gaol. 
She  and  all  the  trifles  that  made  up  The  Laurels  had  been 
for  so  long  parts  of  the  same  whole,  that  to  cut  herself 
adrift  from  them  was  like  a  surgical  operation,  necessary 
and  wholesome,  but  not  the  less  bitter  for  being  inflicted 
by  her  own  hand  and  her  own  free  will.  There  was  still 
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time  before  the  dinner  hour — that  daily  crisis  in  the 
history  of  The  Laurels — for  her  to  do  everything  that  need 
be  done,  so  long  as  she  could  manage  to  carry  out  her 
preparations  unseen. 

Happily— or  unhappily — she  had  ample  time ;  for  there 
was  nobody  to  whom  she  need  bid  even  a  covert  good- 
i  bye.  There  was  not  even  a  dog  whose  caress  might  have 
proved  that  last  link  to  keep  her  back  that  she  half  feared 
I  and  half  hoped  for.  Never  did  mortal  since  the  world 
'  began  feel  so  utterly  deserted  and  alone.  Yet,  though 
strong  in  her  impulse,  she  felt  more  like  a  criminal  than 
like  a  heroine  as  she  crept  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  She 
nervously  felt  as  though  she  had  been  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  in 
some  former  life  before  she  was  born.  When  a  stair 
creaked  she  recalled  those  early  mornings  when,  almost 
before  daylight,  she  used  to  steal  books  from  the  drawing- 
room,  or  carry  them  back  again,  with  a  heart  beating  at 
every  crack  for  fear  the  house  should  be  disturbed.  But 
she  knew  what  she  was  about.  The  whole  process  of  her 
elopement  had  entered  her  mind  simultaneously  with  the 
iirst  thought  of  it,  and  she  had  worked  it  out  as  she  came 
along  as  well  as  her  confused  attempts  to  gather  up  the 
lost  times  of  which  the  Major  had  spoken  would  allow. 

She  reached  her  room  and  locked  herself  in.  Then  she 
<Irew  from  the  cupboard  that  suit  of  clothes  in  which  she 
had  astonished  Aunt  Caroline,  and  spread  it  out  upon  the 
bed,  as  she  had  done  before.  This  was  to  be  no  masque- 
rade, however;  and  some  unknown  instinct  made  her 
colour  with  shame,  though  nobody  was  by  to  see.  She 
was  but  a  country  girl  staring  at  her  cousin's  suit  of 
clothes :  but  she  was  also  an  errant  demoiselle  gazing  at  the 
suit  of  armour  in  which  she  was  to  encounter  the  giants 
and  enchanters  of  the  world.  There  was  no  element  of 
burlesque  in  the  situation  to  her.  It  is  the  spectators,  not 
the  actors,  who  perceive  the  grotesque  contradictions  of 
which  this  life  of  ours  is  wholly  made.  To  the  lookers- 
on,  all  is  farce — to  the  actors,  all  is  tragedy ;  and  both  are 
right,  for  both  things  are  one  and  the  same. 

She  was  still  hesitating  on  the  brink  before  taking  the 
overwhelming  plunge,  when — so  slowly  did  action  follow 
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impulse-— she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell. 
That  well-known  clang,  so  innocent  and  welcome  in  itself,, 
gave  her  nerve.  She  could  not,  after  all  she  had  meant 
to  do,  go  down  tamely  and  face,  as  if  nothing*  had  hap- 
pened, Gerald,,  and  Aunt  Caroline,  and  Uncle  John.  She 
could  not  even  seem  to  eat  another  crumb  of  their  trea- 
cherous charity.  Indeed,  the  meal  itself  gave  her  the 
opportunity  that  was  alone  wanting  to  carry  out  her  scheme. 
She  would  not  be  missed  for  another  ten  minutes — if  she 
was  sent  for  she  need  not  unlock  her  door.  In  less  time 
than  on  the  evening  of  Gerald's  return  from  sea,  and 
without  giving  the  matter  another  conscious  thought,  she 
was  transformed  from  a  tall  and  handsome  girl  into  a  slight 
and  girlish-looking  young  man,  so  well  disguised  by  fre- 
quent practice  as  to  be  able  to  pass  muster  better  than  the 
hundred  other  women  who  had  successfully  played  the 
same  conjuring  trick  before  her. 

She  thought  neither  of  luggage  nor  of  money.  The 
first  was  beyond  her  strength,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
second  never  occurred  to  her.  Besides,  she  wonld  soon 
make  all  she  wanted,  and  more  besides.  She  was  now 
ready  for  the  adventure,  when  something  made  her 
start  far  more  violently  than  at  the  clam?  of  the  dinner- 
bell. 

"My  Hair!" 

Alas  for  the  manhood  of  Olympia !  The  links  that 
bound  her  to  her  sex  were  found  at  last.  Anger,  ambi- 
tion, energy,,  impulse,,  found  themselves  outweighed  by 
some  ounces  of  hair.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  stood, 
pale  and  irresolute,  before  the  looking-glass  that  reflected 
so  obtrusively  what  no  daughter  of  Eve  can  dream  of 
giving  up  without  a  shudder.  Olympia's  chestnut  coils 
were  thick,,  wavy,  and  clustering ;  but  had  they  been  thin 
and  meagre  it  would  have  been  the  same.  The  most 
terrible  part  of  the  punishment  of  a  female  felon  is  tke- 
loss  of  her  hair.  Self-deprivation  of  it  is  a  sort  of  suicide* 
And  yet  it  must  be  done,  or  she  must  give  up  her  scheme. 
No  disguise,,  however  perfect  otherwise,  would  serve  to 
hide  her  woman's  glory.  It  was  not  vanity,  but  instinct* 
that  she  tried  to  crush  by  a  crowning  effort  of  self- 
will. 
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Catching  tip  her  largest  pair  of  scissors  in  her  right 
hand,  and  grasping  with  her  left  a  large  chestnut  coil,  she 
closed  her  eyes  so  that  they  might  not  see  the  sacrifice, 
and,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  listened  to  the  slight,  almost 
inaudible,  grating  of  a  hair  or  two  against  the  edge  of  the 
steel.  The  sound  was  like  pain.  But,  under  the  same 
spell  of  fascination  that  almost  compels  a  man  who  places 
a  loaded  pistol  to  his  forehead  to  draw  the  trigger  whether 
he  will  or  no,  she  nervously  snapped  the  two  blades  to- 
gether— and  then  opened  her  eyes  to  the  havoc  she  had 
made. 

She  looked  at  her  reflection  aghast.  But,  in  effect,  with 
the  loss  of  the  first  coil  the  deed  was  done.  She  could 
face  nobody  now — and  to  leave  her  work  unfinished  would 
be  neither  to  go  nor  to  stay.  Feeling  almost  like  a  mur- 
deress in  the  midst  of  work  that  must  be  finished  and 
concealed,  she  placed  a  cloth  under  her  feet  and  cut  off, 
more  rapidly  than  neatly,  every  lock  that  might  tell  a  tale. 
She  dared  look  in  the  glass  no  more,  but  folded  up  the 
cloth  and  its  contents,  and  hid  the  bundle  out  of  sight 
behind  some  trunks  in  a  corner  of  the  cupboard.  Her 
head  felt  strangely  light,  either  from  actual  loss  of  weight 
or  from  the  excitement  that  still  made  her  hand  tremble. 
But  it  was  all  over  now.  She  had  brought  up  an  old  cap 
with  her  from  the  hall  that  nobody  would  miss.  With  this 
she  covered  her  disgrace — and  then,  at  last,  after  peeping 
out  timidly  between  the  door  and  the  door-post,  she 
emerged  upon  the  landing-place,  no  longer  Olympia 
Westwood,  but — a  Man. 

But  her  escape  wars  not  secure.  She  had  not  crept  half- 
way down-stairs  when  she  heard  the  rustle  of  a  well-known 
silk  gown  ascending  the  stairs  to  meet  her.  Her  heart 
jumped  into  her  throat,  and  in  the  moment's  paese  she 
lost  the  opportunity  of  retreating  to  her  room  again  while 
there  was  yet  time.  She  could  only  crouch  back  into  a 
corner  of  the  second  landing-place,  without  the  faintest 
hope  of  escaping  notice. 

Her  aunt's  dress  brushed  against  her,  her  breathing  must 
have  been  heard  But,  to  her  own  astonishment,  she  was 
not  seen. 

She  h?ard  her  aunt  tap  at  the  door  and  enter  the  room. 
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Then,  se  zing  the  occasion  to  which  she  was  now  fairly  and 
irretrievably  committed,  she  ran  lightly  down-stairs,  crossed 
the  hall,  and  was  in  the  twilight  of  the  garden  with  the 
hall  door  safe  and  close  behind  her.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  being  looked  for  immediately.  Nobody  had  seen  her 
come  home,  she  knew,  and  she  was  often  late  for  dinner 
these  warm  evenings  since  she  had  been  indulged  in  her 
whim  of  sketching  as  long  as  there  was  light  to  see  by. 

The  house  lay  back  from  the  village,  and  as  it  was  now 
growing  dark  she  had  no  fear  of  being  seen  by  any  of  the 
Gressford  people,  far  less  of  being  recognised  in  such 
a  disguise.  They  would  as  soon  have  expected  to  see 
the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Maurice  Lee  drinking  in 
Peter  Pigot's  bar-parlour  as  a  Miss  Westwood  of  The 
Laurels  going  about  the  lanes  in  men's  clothes.  Making 
her  way  quickly  to  the  post  where  she  had  appointed  the 
Major  to  meet  her,  she  sat  down  quietly  under  a  haystack 
just  within  a  field  gate  to  wait  for  the  sound  of  coming 
wheels. 

This  is  all  that  she  did.  She  only  took  a  brisk  evening 
walk  from  Gressford  to  Stackworth  and  a  little  beyond. 
She  was  too  hurried  and  excited  to  think  while  on  her 
way,  but  when  she  sat  down  to  wait  it  was  a  different 
thing. 

No  power  on  earth  short  of  main  bodily  force  could 
make  her  go  back  now.  That  was  settled.  The  night  air 
began  to  taunt  her  with  her  folly,  and  the  darkness  and 
solitude  of  the  place  began  to  teach  her  that  a  man's 
courage  is  not  to  be  put  on  with  a  man's  clothes.  She 
was  beginning  to  grow  cold  in  heart  as  well  as  in  limb 
before  she  had  waited  fifteen  minutes  out  of  what  might 
prove  to  be  an  hour  or  more.  But  it  was  too  late  now. 
She  had  chosen  the  place  because  it  was  lonely,  and  she 
could  do  nothing  now  but  face  things  as  they  came.  She 
wished,  however,  that  she  had  brought  a  shawl,  and  the 
rising  moonlight  would  not  look  so  unusually  strange. 

She  began  by  putting  on  a  bold  air,  to  scare  away  all 
the  stories  of  lonely  roads  that  she  had  ever  heard  and 
that  now  insisted  upon  keeping  her  company.  She  was  a 
man  now,  and  must  behave  as  a  man.  She  was  brave 
enough  in  her  own  clothes — how  was  it  that  her  disguise 
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seemed  tt>  bring  her  cowardice  instead  of  courage  ?  What 
were  they  all  doing  at  The  Laurels  now  ?  They  had  missed 
her  surely,  and  she  did  not  feel  proud  of  having  thrown 
The  Laurels  into  confusion  even  for  the  sake  of  revenge. 
When  the  hot  fit  was  upon  her  it  rather  gratified  her  to 
speculate  upon  what  they  would  all  think  and  say  when 
they  found  her  gone.  But  now  the  hot  impulse  was  over- 
taken by  cold  reflection.  All  manner  of  consequences, 
likely  and  unlikely,  began  to  rise  up  in  judgment  upon 
her.   They  would  be  scouring  the  country ;  they  would  be 


find  her  gone,  and  what  would  he  say?  She  had  not 
thought  till  now  how  far  she  was  carrying  her  vengeance. 
It  had  all  seemed  so  easy,  so  obvious,  to  run  quietly  away 
from  The  Laurels,  and  never  be  heard  of  by  anybody 
again ;  and  now,  though  it  was  impossible,  she  would  have 
returned  if  she  could  only  slip  back  unperceived,  and  if 
her  hair  could  have  grown  again  in  half  an  hour.  Suppose 
the  Major  should  either  miss  her  or  else  never  come  at 
all  ?  Why  should  she  have  trusted  him  so  implicitly  when 
she  had  withdrawn  her  trust  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Would  he  not,  even  as  her  well-wisher,  think  it  the  duty 
of  a  friend  to  betray  her  confidence  to  her  enemies  ? 
Might  he  not  bring  others  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
whence  she  would  be  driven  back  to  The  Laurels  with 
shame,  to  become  a  butt  and  a  laughing-stock  for  the  rest 
of  her  days  ?  She  would  never  be  able  to  look  Forsyth 
in  the  face  again — she  would  throw  herself  into  the 
Beck  sooner.  She  could  not  risk  that.  Even  if  the 
Major  played  her  false  she  could  not  return.  She 
-would  give  him  five  minutes  longer,  and  then,  if  he  still 
delayed,  she  must  go  out  into  the  world  on  foot  and 
alone. 

She  had  no  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  barely  half  a  minute 
her  growing  anxiety  told  her  that  the  allowance  of  time 
had  expired.  She  left  her  haystack  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  dark  road.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  She  must 
set  out  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Melmouth  before  morning, 
though  what  she  was  to  do  when  she  got  there  was  beyond 
her  power  of  dreaming.  She  was,  as  she  had  always 
longed  to  be,  face  to  face  with  the  great  wide  world ;  and 
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it  looked  upon  her,  not  with  the  welcome  she  had  dreamed 
of,  but  with  ftiack  and  paralysing  stare. 

But  she  bad  not  made  her  first  step  along- the  Melmouth 
road,  when  suddenly,  in  truth  or  in  fancy,  her  nervously 
strained  ears  caught  a  sound  of  wheels  from  the  direction 
of  Stackworth.  She  stopped  and  listened.  The  sound 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  wheels  seemed  to  move  more 
and  more  slowly.  Was  it  the  Major  at  last?  or  was  it 
Gerald,  or  her  uncle,  or  the  parish  consiaMe  ?  Whichever 
it  was,  he  was  too  near  now  for  her  to  escape,  unless  she 
crept  out  of  the  road  again  until  the  pursuit  went  fcy ;  and 
then  she  would  miss  the  Major  if  by  chance  it  was  he  ? 
Was  it  safe  to  give  the  signal  ?  She  drew  back  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  half  within  the  gate,  and  made  a  faint  attempt 
to  whistle.  But  no  sound  came  from  her  lips ;  she  only 
frightened  herself  into  silence. .  Half  from  want  of  power, 
half  from  want  of  will,  she  was  like  to  let  her  protector, 
if  it  were  really  he,  go  by.  Not  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
him,  for  what  reasonable  chance  was  there  that  any  sane 
man  should  take  part  with  a  girl  in  so  mad  an  escapade  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  sound  she  thought  she  heard  was 
only  in  her  fancy.  She  listened  intently  again.  Once 
more  she  tried  to  give  the  signal,  and  once  more  she 
failed.  It  was  a  moment  of  agony,  only  to  be  measured 
by  the  shame  and  panic  terror  from  which  it  sprang. 

Suddenly  her  suspense  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
manner  for  which  she  was  the  least  of  all  prepared. 

All  at  once  the  stars,  that  had  hitherto  been  shining  so 
quietly  and  «cornfolly  above  her,  began  to  dance  and 'reel. 
The  sound  of  the  wheels,  whether  coming  or  going, 
changed  to  the  rush  of  the  sea.  She  grew  sick,  deaf,  and 
blind.  She  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  tsry  out,  and 
then  her  suspense  was  over.  She  saw  and  heard  nothing 
more.  She,  who  had  thought  it  easy  to  lead  armies,  and 
to  break  habits  as  if  they  were  made  of  cobweb,  had 
fainted  with  the  effort  of  watching  for  an  hour  byapeaoeM 
road-side. 

Her  first  sensation  on  waking  was  the  :taste  of  brandy ; 
her  second  was  that  of  falling  from  a  terrible  height, 
through  a  crushing  cloud  ;  her  third  was  the  sound  of  an 
exclamation  that  was  neither  her  uncle's  "  The  Deuce ! m 
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nor  Jier  cousin's  "  By  George  J "  but  an  inarticulate  kind 
of  groan,  half  of  relief,  half  of  astonishment,  that  some- 
how seemed  to  carry  her  back  to  her  cradle  among  the 
troopers  on  the  field  of  Carabobo. 

"  Och,  tramba  /  If  I  didn't  take  ye  for  some  young  r 
rascal  whole  says  over  as  ye  laid  .there  nigh  under  th'  very 
whales!  There,  be  quiet,  darlin' — I'll  pick  y*up  in  no 
time — there  ! — though  ye' re  not  the  light  weight  ye  were 
when  I  first  took  ye — like  a  feather.  But  who'ld  have 
thought  to  find  a  young  lady  in  them  boy's  things  ?  Sure, 
I  wouldn't  have  know'd  ye  but  for  th'  eyes.  There — take 
another  pull  .at  the  brandy — you're  a  bit  too  sober,  I 
reckon.  I  never  was  scaned  before.  There — you're  better 
now  J" 

Looking  up  faintly  as  she  pushed  aside  the  flask,  she 
saw  the  Major  kneeling  in  the  road,  and  supporting  her  in 
his  arms.  She  felt  very  miserable,  very  ill,  and  very  much 
ashamed.  With  an  effort  she  managed  to  rise,  and  sup- 
ported herself  against  the  gate  by  the  side  of  .which  she 
iad  fallen. 

"I  .am  all  right  now,"  she  said  at  last.  "What  has 
happened  to  me  ?  How  came  I  to  be  dying  in  the  road  ? 
I've  beard  of  people  fainting — is  this  what  I've  done  ?  I 
wish  I'd  got  some  eau  de  Cologne.  It  felt  like  dying.  I 
never  felt  like  that  before.   Am  I  going  to  be  ill  ?  " 

"Faith  an'  vengeance!  'tis  lucky  I  came.  D'ye  feel 
very  bad,  darlin'  ?  I  wish  ye'ld  take  another  pull  at  the 
brandy." 

"  Do  they  know. at  home?" 

"  Not  that  I  know.    Don't  ye  feel  better  mow  ? 99 

".Everything  seems  to  swim." 

"  Och,  caraniba  !  this'll  never  do.  A  pretty  kettle  we're 
in-  Sure,  how'ld  I  guess  this  was  the  tricks  you  was  up  to 
with  your  talkin'  about  <bein'  a  man  ?  'Tis  all  up  now, 
anyhow.  Let  me  put  /in  the  trahp  an'  drive  ye  home. 
Bed's  the  trahp  for  ye;  now,  I  wouldnH  chance  killin'  ye 
for  twice  them  ten  thousand  pound,  bad  luck  to'm ! " 

"No^no!  I  can't  go  home.  Ill  or  well,  you  must 
take  me  on  now."  She  started  from  the  gate  and  seemed 
t?  dash  her  weakness  away. 

'Sure,  I'ld  take  ye  to  th'  Ahntipodes — but  I  won't  kill 
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ye.  'Tis  a  almighty  bad  job  this.  I  didn't  know  ye 
meant  to  lead  a  trustin'  owld  cahmpeener  into  the  like  of 
this  cahmpeen.  Sure,  what'll  I  do  with  ye  if  ye  get  ill  ? — 
Though  it's  often  I've  been  your  nurse,  an*  docthor,  an' 
'pothecary  too,  an'  brought  ye  through  th'  mazles  with  me 
own  hand.  Ah,  'tis  crule  to  pick  /up  an*  put  y*  down 
again  now  I've  got  ye — but  let  me  put  y  in  the  gig  an*  drive 
ye  home." 

His  voice  and  manner  were  more  anxious  than  his 
words.  But,  if  she  had  been  dying,  she  could  not  let 
herself  be  brought  back  to  The  Laurels  in  such  a  guise. 

"Never,"  she  said,  firmly.  "I  won't  be  ill.  If  you 
don't  drive  me  straight  off  to  London  I'll  walk  there  by 
mvself,  just  as  I  am,  ill  or  well,  if  I  have  to  beg  my  way. 
It  8  too  late  to  go  back  now." 

"  You're  afraid  of  the  owld  woman  ?  Faith,  Fid  like  to 
see  anybody  lay  their  little  finger  on  ye.  I'll  be  at  '  The 
Prince ' ;  and  if  they  don't  behave  themselves,  you  send 
for  the  Major.  I  know  a  wake  place  or  two  in  them 
Laurels;  and  I'ld  like  to  see  a  captain  of  them  militia 
blagyards  set  himself  up  against  a  owld  cahmpeenin' 
major,  that's  seen  service  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
an'  Gin'ral  Bertheze*ne,  an'  Gin'ral  Bolivar.  Faith,  I'ld 
scahlp'm ! " 

"  I'm  afraid  of  nothing.  But — no,  I  can't  tell  you  all. 
I  must  and  will  go  on.  I'll  kill  myself  sooner  than  go 
back  again ! " 

"  Well,  ye  used  to  have  your  own  way  before  ye  could 
spake,  so  I  suppose  ye  will  now.  'Tis  too  late  in  the  day 
to  begin  contradictin*  ye.  If  I'd  ever  meant  to  do  that  I 
ought  to  have  begun  before.  'Twas  always  the  way  with 
ye — what  ye  didn  t  get  by  coaxin*  ye'ld  get  by  stahmpin' — 
so 'twas  all  one  if  one  said  'Yes'  t'  ye  or  'No.'  Here, 
goes,  then — an'  we've  no  time  to  lose.  They'll  have  bate 
to  arrums  at  The  LaurUs  by  now.  Faith,  I  wouldn't  have 
the  heart  to  give  /up  again,  after  all,  and  if  ye  are  in  for 
another  docthorin*  I  must  do  what  I  can  with  ye.  Ye 
came  close  to  your  old  father-an'-mother's  heart  when  he 
saw  ye  lyin'  there  under  the  whales,  just  like  at  Carabobo." 

"  You'll  take  me  to  London,  then  ?  " 

"  To  London  ?   I'll  drive  ye  to  where  ye  please." 
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He  half  lifted  her  into  the  gig,  took  the  reins,  and  went 
off  as  briskly  as  Peter  Pigot's  horse  of  all  work  would 
allow. 

" Brute  baste  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  after 
five  minutes'  silence.  "  Tis  selfish  blagyards  we  all  are, 
man  an*  boy.  Here'm  I,  that's  as  warm  in-an'-out  as  a, 
volcano,  an*  you  shiverin*  like  a  iceberg.  Just  hold  them 
reins  while  I  put  things  more  fair." 

The  Major,  who  thought  nothing  of  usurping  a  whole 
fireplace  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else  ia 
the  room,  took  off  the  heavy  cloak  in  which  he  lived,  and 
wrapped  it  closely  round  Olympia.  She  was,  in  fact, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  she  was  too  grateful  to  refuse. 
Had  she  known  how  inconsistent  with  the  Major's  ways, 
was  thought  for  another,  she  would  have  been  more 
grateful  still.  As  it  was,  she  could  not  fail  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  combined  tenderness  and  rough- 
ness of  the  hand  that  thus  tried  to  shield  her  from  the 
night  air. 

With  all  its  roughness,  our  poor  adventuress  had  never 
felt  a  touch  so  tender.  Mrs.  Westwood's  had  always  been 
the  traditional  stepmother's,  and  Gerald's  had  always  been 
the  playmate's  and  not  the  lover's  hand.  There  was  no 
need  for  her  to  speculate  upon  her  companion's  motives 
for  reclaiming  her,  when  the  folding  of  an  old  cloak 
about  her  felt  like  a  direct  appeal  to  old  and  dormant 
memories. 

But,  in  spite  of  its  keenness,  she  owed  some  gratitude 
to  the  night  air  from  which  he  sought  to  guard  her.  The 
fresh  wind,  that  met  them  on  its  way  from  the  sea,  swept 
away  her  faintness  and  began  to  brace  her  nerves.  She 
was  still  unable  to  think,  but  it  enabled  her  to  go  on  with- 
out thinking  or  wondering  or  looking  forward,  as  one  goes 
in  a  dream.  Her  breaking  away  from  her  old  life  was  so 
complete  that  she  felt  as  if  born  into  the  world  again, 
knowing  nothing,  regretting  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  with 
everything  to  wait  for  and  nothing  to  do  but  accept  things 
as  they  came.  She  still  felt  weak  and  faint,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  utterly  dependent  upon  the  old  rascal  who  sat 
by  her  side.   Though  he  obeyed  her  and  yielded  to  her  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  she  was  still  the  woman  and  he  the 
man.  No  doubt  she  would  have  been  disgusted  enough  to 
be  told  that  her  sex  had  anything  to  do  with  the  influence 
that  she  ascribed  wholly  to  her  natural  force  of  will. 

She  had  thought,  in  her  distress,  of  stepping  over  the 
threshold  of  the  world  alone :  and  if  she  had  got  as  far  as 
Melmouth,  she  would  not  have  known  how  to  find  out  an 
inn — much  less  what  to  say  or  do  if  by  any  lucky  chance 
she  happened  to  find  one.  It  was  essential  to  her  disguise 
that  she  should  pass  with  the  herd,  and  she  would  have 
drawn  attention  to  herself  from  landladies,  waiters,  ami- 
chambermaids  at  her  very  first  word.  In  short,  she  had 
never  felt  herself  so  much  a  girl  as  since  her  transforma- 
tion. 

Little  was  said  by  the  way  during  this  extraordinary 
journey,  to  which  her  wanderings  and  her  adventures  as  a 
child,  judged  by  the  law  of  probabilities,  had  been  com- 
mon things  of  every  day.  She  could  only  let  herself  drift 
on,  lean  back,  and  think  of  her  fainting  fit  as  the  passage 
into  a  new  hemisphere.  For  the  time,  all  that  she  had  left 
behind  seemed  like  a  dream  within  a  dream.  The  Major, 
in  the  now  failing  moonlight,  had  enough  to  do  to  drive 
straight  and  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But  every 
now  and  then  he  looked  at  her,  and  once,  when  the  cloak 
was  not  so  close  round  her  throat  as  it  might  be,  he 
stopped  again  to  adjust  it  carefully. 

She  shut  her  eyes  and  almost  dozed.  "  Faith,  'tis  the 
owld  spirit,"  she  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  those  who  are  themselves  their  own  most  inti- 
mate friends,  companions,  and  confidants.  "  Them  Cap- 
tains' wives,  indeed !  Faith,  'tisn't  their  communications 
'11  corrupt  them  owld  cahmpeenin'  manners  that's  bred  in 
the  bone.  Ah,  money's  a  hard  divle.  Well,  plaze  the 
pigs,  I'll  plaze  myself  now,  and  make  it  pay  too."  And  he 
began  to  drone,  as  if  chanting  a  lullaby  to  her  who  now 
scarcely  needed  one, — 

Och,  Molly  Bawn,  don't  lave  me  pimn', 

All  lonely  waitin'  here  for  you: 
The  'cute  owld  Major's  dape  designin' 

'11  pick  them  bowns  and  shave'm  too. 
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Och,  Molly  Bawn,  don't  kape  me  waitin', 

All  lonely  pinin'  here  for  you : 
The  owld  cahmpeener's  cahlculatin' 

'U  squaze  them  blagyards  just  a  few. 

Och,  Molly  Bawn—-  •   •  •  •  • 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Sure  it's  not  time  to  get  up  ?  "  she  asked.    "  Ah ! " — 
There  lay  before  her  the  glory  of  all  glories — the  sud 
rising  in  all  its  splendour  over  .the  sea. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Sylph.   I  deck  with  stars  my  raven  hair, 

I've  chased  the  moon  and  caught  her-* 
Nymph.    Around  my  brow  the  waste  I  wear 

Of  grief,  and  wreck,  and  slaughter. 
Sylph.    The  mother  I  of  fancies  fair — 
Nymph.    And  I  dark  Fancy's  daughter— 
Sylph.    I  build  up  castles  in  the  air — 


It  was  her  first  sight  of  the  sea  since  she  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  though  it  lay  within  an  easy  drive  from  Gress- 
ford.  When  her  uncle  or  aunt  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Melmouth,  the  carriage  had  always  been  full  enough 
without  her.  She  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise :  for  getting 
up  before  it  was  time  to  be  called  was  included  in  Mrs, 
Westwood's  catalogue  of  unheard-of  improprieties.  And 
now,  from  the  verge  of  the  downs,  she  saw  both  sea  and 
sunrise  in  one. 

It  was  a  wonderful  moment  in  the  artistic  life  that  was 
now  waking  up  within  her,  and  she  thought  that  this  outer 
world  into  which  she  had  now  fairly  escaped  was  indeed 
grand  and  beautiful.  For  the  time  all  her  weakness  was 
swept  away,  and  the  birds  as  they  woke  up  seemed  to  sing 
her  new-made  songs.  It  was  worth  while  to  have  gone 
through  all  last  night's  misery  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
sublime  vision  that  lay  before  her — only  for  the  sake  of 
those  blazing  mountains  of  purple  clouds  and  of  that  plain 
of  molten  gold  that  lay  below.  For  the  moment  the  outer 
world  was  fairyland :  it  was  as  though  she  was  looking, 
with  waking  eyes,  upon  the  grandest  of  all  her  dreams. 
The  sea-breeze  filled  her  with  new  life,  and,  had  she  been 
told  of  one  of  those  gigantic  cloud-angels  spreading  out 
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rose-coloured  wings  before  her,  "  You  have  died,  and  you 
see  the  gates  of  heaven,"  she  would  have  believed. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Major,  "  that  means  eggs-an'-rahshers !" 

**  It  is  glorious  !"  said  Olympia. 

"  And  so  they  are.  I've  eaten  everything  in  my  time, 
from  an  owld  boot  up  to  a  canvas  back ;  but  when  ye' re 
sharp  set  there's  nothing  like  them  eggs-an'-rahshers,  I 
can  tell  ye.  That's  Melmouth  down  there.  And  there's 
Weyport,  that  big  hill  there  stickin'  out  to  sea.  Plaze 
the  pigs,  we'll  have  a  taste  of  'em  in  no  time  now." 

They  came  down  the  hill  into  the  town,  which  was 
almost  as  dead  asleep  as  when  Forsyth  passed  through  it 
on  foot  from  Weyport  ten  years  ago.  But  its  sleep  was 
lighter  now.  Then  it  was  a  misty  October  morning;  now 
it  was  a  bright  morning  at  the  season  when  summer  is  just 
growing  out  of  spring.  The  shops  were  not  open,  but 
there  were  enough  early  risers  about  to  stare  at  Peter 
Pigot's  trap  as  it  drove  in.  Olympia's  heart  began  to 
beat.  In  so  strange  a  place  nothing  would  seem  strange, 
and  she  half  expected  to  see  Gerald  or  her  uncle  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  Major  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  Melmouth  as 
anywhere  else,  and  drove  straight  to  an  unpretending 
public-house  in  the  back  part  of  the  town. 

"What  are  you  stopping  here  for?"  asked  Olympia. 
"  Are  we  not  going  on  ?" 

"  Without  breakfast  ?" 

"  But  suppose  we're  followed  ?" 

"  They'll  follow  us  if  we  go  full,  but  they'll  catch  us  if 
we  go  fastin'.  In  a  retrate  the  maxim  is,  ate  all  ye  can  as 
ye  go,  and  lave  nothing  for  them  that  come  after.  There 
— why  ye  see  ye  can  hardly  stand  !" 

Olympia's  impatient  spirit  had  forgotten  that  she  had 
gone  without  food  since  breakfast-time  the  day  before. 
She  should  have  run  away  from  home  after  dinner  instead 
of  before.  As  soon  as  she  stood  upon  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  inn  she  found  herself  fainting  from  want  of 
food.  The  Major  took  her  arm,  gave  the  horse  and  trap 
in  charge  to  an  ostler,  and  led  her  at  once  into  a 
small  parlour  reeking  with  the  stale  relics  of  tobacco 
and  beer. 
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"  There,  sit  down  till  I  reconnoitre,"  he  said,  and  left 
her  with  a  very  different  feeling  about  breakfast  than  she 
had  expressed  a  minute  or  two  ago.  She  had  always  had 
a  fine  appetite,  and  she  was  now  in  sea  air. 

But  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  repast  that  came. 
She  had  a  dim  idea,  after  trying  to  eat  as  well  as  her  long  ■ 
fast  would  allow,  of  seeing  the  Major  follow  his  half-dozen 
eggs  and  his  dozen  rashers  with  cold  beef  enough,  she 
thought,  to  have  provisioned  The  Laurels  for  three  days. 
She  had  never  seen  a  man  confuse  the  uses  of  his  knife 
and  fork  before,  or  of  his  fork  and  his  fingers.  He  had 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  order  some  tea  for  her,  but  he 
washed  down  his  beef  with  beer,  and  followed  the  beer 
with  brandy  and  water.  When  all  was  over  he  gazed 
stolidly  at  the  ruins  he  had  made  and  sighed. 
.  "  And  now  ye'll  go  and  lie  down,"  he  said.  "  After 
eating  all  them  bafe  ye  must  take  a  siesta.  They'll  show 
ye  a  room,  and  I've  told'm  ye* re  ill." 

"  No — I'm  ready  now.    We'll  go  on." 

"  Why,  one' Id  think  it  was  a  scare  we  had,  instead  of 
a  retrate  in  order.  Sure  there's  lots  of  things  to  do 
before  we  can  get  on.  I've  got  to  send  back  the  trap,  and 
get  a  postchay,  and  I've  got  to  digest  them  victuals  too, 
and  all  that  takes  time.  Oh,  they  won't  be  after  ye,  never 
fear;  and  if  they're  after  ye,  they've  got  before  ye  by 
now.  The  slower  we  go,  the  farther  they'll  be  got  away ; 
and  when  ye' re  bein'  run  after,  droppin'  behind  where  they 
can't  see  yc's  a  much  'cuter  trick  than  gettin'  in  front  of 
'em,  where  they  can.  There,  go  up  with  ye,  and  lie  down 
and  shut  your  eyes.  Sure,  darlin',  they're  droppin*  toge- 
ther now,  and  after  all  that  bafe,  no  wonder." 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  getting  the  carriage  to  go- 
on ?  "  she  asked  impatiently,  though  she  could  hardly  hold 
up  her  head  with  fatigue. 

"  We'll  be  on  in  an  hour  sharp,  and  we  can't  move 
before.  Lock  your  door  behind  ye,  and  if  anybody  in  the 
house  spakes  to  ye,  knock  'em  down." 

Though  she  felt  that  every  moment's  delay  was  a  new 
peril,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  submit,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  shown  to  a  small  bedroom,  where 
she  might  remain  by  herself  without  risk  of  discovery  till 
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the  provokingly  deliberate  movements  of  the  Majoi 
allowed  her  to  proceed.  But,  in  spite  of  her  weariness, 
she  did  not  close  her  eyes.  Everything  that  had  happened 
since  her  escape  from  The  Laurels  was  as  incomprehensible 
as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  transported  from. the  earth  to 
the  moon.  Her  will,  that  had  felt  so  invincible  when  she 
used  to  wander  about  her  imaginary  world,  now  seemed 
paralysed.  How  should  she  be  able  to  hold  her  own  ii 
she  was  afraid  to  speak  to  an  inn  waiter,  and  if  tha  Majoi 
was  a  type  of  the  companions  whom  she  might  expect  to 
find  ?  She  already  felt  herself  transplanted  into  a  harder 
and  coarser  air,  to  which  the  air  of  The  Laurels  seemed 
soft  and  its  pettiness  refined.  She,,  in  her  heart,  had 
expected  to  find  herself  thrown  among  a  race  of  Forsyths, 
and  she  had  found  in  the  Major  her  representative  of 
men  who  make  themselves  at  home  in  the  world.  She 
was  torn  in  two  different  directions:  by  disgust  at  all  his 
words  and  ways,  and  by  favour  at  the  tenderness  that  tried 
to  show  itself  under  his  uncouthness  whenever  he  spoke  to 
her,  or  when  he  recalled  those  wonderful  days  of  which 
the  impress  had  never  left  her  although  their  recollection 
had  faded  away.  No  wonder,  if  men  were  like  himself 
in  the  open  world,  that  he  had  tried  to  save  her  from  such 
life  by  placing  her  in  her  uacle's  hands. 

She  found  some  discoloured  water  in  a  cracked •  pitcher, 
and  made  the  best  toilet  she  could,  almost,  wishing  that  it 
were  possible  to  return.  She  could  find,  however,  neither 
soap  nor  towels,  and  dared  not  ask  for  them,  fearing  lest 
such  a  request  might  betray  a:  suspicious  inexperience  of 
the  manners  and,  customs  of  inns.  She  was  still  too 
sleepy  tOf  sleep,  and  too  hungry  to  eat  when  the  Major 
returned,  having  been  away  not  more  than  a  few  minutes 
beypnd,  the  hour. 

"  Now  then  !  "  he  said.  "  Fve  paid  the  bill  and  ordered 
back  the  trap,  and  the  chay's  at  the  door,  and  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  get  in  and  go  on.  Ah,  you've  been 
cleaning  yourself,  have  ye  ?  Not  a  bad  notion,  that. 
Maybe  I'll  do  it  meself  when  I  get  to  town,  and  when  I've 
the  time.  There,,  in  with  ye..  Look  here,"  he  said,  as  he 
settled,  himself  at  her  side,  "  d'ye  lik& prawns  ?  They're 
first?rate  at  Mdmouth,  and  I've:  got  ye  some  to  kill  the 
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time,  an*  to  fill  up  the  holes  and  corners.    Faith,  this  is 
different  from  the  last  journey  we  made  together,  when  ye 
wasn't  so  high,  and  sat  on  me  knaze  all  the  way." 
"  Where  was  that — in  America  ?  " 

"  'Twas  when  I  brought  ye  from  Liverpool  to  Bristol, 
and  'twas  the  sorrowfullest  thing  I  ever  did,  seem'  it  was 
givin'  up  the  best  part  of  me." 

"  You  brought  me  over,  then  ?  Aunt  Car'line  used  to 
say  'twas  the  wife  of  some  carpenter." 

"  Aunt  Car'line  doesn't  know  everything,  let  me  tell  ye. 
If  she  did,  faith,  she'ld  stare.  'Twas  I  brought  ye  over  all 
the  way.  D'ye  think  I'ld  trust  ye  to  any  hands  but  me 
own  that  reared  ye  ?  " 

"And  yet  you  let  me  go  without  knowing  so  many 
years  ?  " 

"More  owld  fool  I.  Ah,  ye  little  know  how  hard  it 
went  when  ye  turned  away  so  proud  from  me  that  day  as  if 
I  hadn't  been  fit  for  ye  to  touch  with  a  pair  of  owld  tongs. 
So  that  little  owld  schoolmasther's  got  thick  with  ye  since 
then,  I  hear  ?  " 

"  What  schoolmaster  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  paintin'  R.A.  chap — what-d'ye-call'm  ? 99 
"  You  mean  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  "  She  ought  to  have  been 
taking  her  lesson  now,  and  he  was  just  finding  out  she 
was  gone,  nobody  knew  where.  Would  he  mind  ?  Or 
would  he  add  another  item  to  her  catalogue  of  faults  and 
let  her  go  ? 

"  That's  the  fellow.    What  d'ye  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  almost  remorsefully,  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  speak  of  him !  I  didn't  think  of  it  last  night, 
but  it's  hard  to  think  of  the  ungrateful  girl  he'll  think  I 
am. 

"  He's  been  good  to  ye,  then  ?  Here's  his  health  in  a 
prawn.  What's  he  taught  ye  ?  I  hear  he's  been  teachin' 
ye,  and  I  knew  he  was  a  bit  of  a  schoolmasther  by  the 
looks  of 'm." 

"  He  taught  me  everything — that's  all.  He  taught  me 
to  be  the  great  painter  I  mean  to  be"  

"  What !— you're  goin'  to  be  a  R.A.  too  ?" 

"And — it  is  wonderful,  but  he  read  out  of  my  dreams 
that  I'd  been  where  you  say  I've  been  with  you.  He's 
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been  there  too,  and  found  out  all  my  queer  dreams  about 
fighting  and  wonderful  skies  "  

"  What  ?  He's  a  cahmpeener  too  ?  Bless  me  sowl,  to 
think  he'd  been  a  traveller,  and  let  me  tell  my  bits  o' 
tales  and  never  put  in  a  word  of  his  own.  He's  a  close 
shaver,  I  reckon.  And  he'll  be  about  me  own  standing 
too.  Did  he  ever  stand  fire — he  wasn't  in  the  laygion, 
was  he  ?  Ah,  I  don't  like  them  close  files — they'll  let  ye 
run  on-an'-on  till  ye  make  a  blunder  between  a  Monday 
and  a  Tuesday,  and  then  they'll  turn  round  and  make  ye 
look  like  a  fool.  So  he's  been  in  South  America,  has  he  ? 
D'ye  know  what  part  of 'm  ?  " 

"He  never  talked  much  about  where  he  had  been. 
But  Buenos  Ayres  was  one  place,  I  know  ;  and  he'd  been 
in  New  Granada,  and  a  place  called  Caracas  "  

"  Fancy  bein'  in  them  places  and  never  sayin'  a  word  t 
What  made  him  take  to  teach  ye  draw'n'  ?  " 

"  For  his  own  amusement,  I  suppose.  He  saw  a  picture 
of  a  face  that  I'd  done  and  that  had  got  in  Molly's  port- 
folio." 

"  And  that  made  him  think  of  teachin'  ye  ?  " 

"He  thought  I  must  have  seen  the  face  somewhere; 
and  sure  I  think  I  must  have  myself,  now  I  know  more 
about  things.  The  face  struck  him  anyhow — sure  I  wish 
he'd  never  seen  it,  with  all  my  heart  I  do." 

"  A  face  ye'd  seen  before  ?  What  sort  of  a  face  now  ? 
They  get  queer  ideas  into  their  heads,  them  R.A.'s." 

"  He  thought  I  must  have  seen  it  before  I  could  re- 
member. Ah — you  know  all  about  me — perhaps  you  know 
— did  you  ever  see  a  girl "  

"  Scores  of  'em.    What's  she  like  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  explain — but  it's  all  in  my  mind — a  beau- 
tiful woman  with  grand  black  eyes  and  hair,  blacker  and 
browner  than  me  "  

"  Ah,  all  them  senoritas  is  like  that.  Of  course  ye've 
seen  scores  of  'em.  It  might  be  Dolores,  that  used  to 
take  ye  about  in  Lima.  Or,  faith,  it  might  be  your  own 
mother,  that  I  picked  up  after  Carabobo." 

"  Then  stop  the  horses.  I'll  make  a  sketch  of  it  on  the 
spot — I  must  know.  Have  you  got  a  scrap  of  paper? 
I've  got  a  pencil." 
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She  chrew  rapidly,  with  what  was  now  a  practised 
hand. 

"  Faith,  you're  the  one  to  draw.  Mr.  Forsyth'-s  a  good 
master,  and  I'll  recommend'm.  Yes,  that's  your  mother, 
poor  lady,  that  I  saw  die  with  me  own  eyes.  A  beauty 
she  was  rtao." 

"  Tell  me  about  her — you  have  told  me  nothing  yet "  

"  'Tis  because  I  haven't  much  to  tell.  She  towld  me  all 
she  knew  before  I  put  her  under  ground.  She  was  a  Miss 
Sanchez  from  Buenos  Ayres  "   v 

"  Sanchez  ?   Why,  that's  the  name  that  Forsyth  "  

"  Oh,  that's  nothing — Sanchezes  is  as  common  in 
America  as  Smiths  is  here.  Her  owld  brute  of  a  father — 
I  knew' m— wanted  her  to  marry  some  fellow  named  John 
Francis— that  was  the  name  ;  but  she  gave  him  the  slip  an' 
went  off  with  that  blagyard  your  father  that  went  away  and 
left  her — that's  all  I  know.  So  the  "little  schoolmasther 
knew  a  Sanchez,  and  has  been  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  noticed 
that  little  picter,  eh  ?  Now,  what'll  that  mean  ?— tfaith,  it 
looks  like  designin'  and  cahlculatin'  if  it  don't  mean  bones."' 

"  Mr.  Sullivan,  how  dare  you  give  such  names  to  my 
father,  if  that's  all  you  know  ?  "  she  cried  out,  finding  her- 
self at  home  upon  her  old  familiar  battle-ground. 

"  Bravo,  that's  the  owld  spirit — that's  the  owld  times 
again !  What  did  I  'Call'm  ?  A  blagyard  ?  Taith,  we're 
all  blagyards — sure  -I  only  meant  it  as  if  I'd  isaid  that  owld 
rascal.  'Twas  war  "time,  ye  know,  and  a  man  might  have 
to  lave  a  pretty  girl  behind  without  'beiri'  a  Don  Joon. 
Where  was  I  ?  Ah,"  he  went  on  half  aloud,  "  There's 
me  lord  gets  to  a  place  and?s  never  heard  of  beyond 
That's  the  common  knowledge  of  'm.  There's  Mi. 
Francis  - comes  from  the  place  and's  never  known  of  be- 
fore. There's  the  schoolmasther  been  at  the  place  and 
knows  the  people  and  never  says  a  word.  There's  the 
same  little  owld  fox  sees  a  picter  and  writes  dff  lo  the 
Faylds.  There's  talk  of  a  likeness  among  'them  under- 
strahppers  at  me  Lord  Wendle's,  but  then  them  bothering 
why-'n'-wherefores  "  

Olympia  did  .not  heed  his  half  audible  and  wholly  unin- 
telligible speculations.  She  was  glad  that  he  was  -silent, 
so  that  her  thoughts  might  retire  into  themselves  and  be 
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alone.  The  story  of  her  mother  interested  her,  but 
scarcely  moved  her — that  she  so  far  resembled  Other  ghis 
as  to  have  had  a  mother  at  all,  who  would  have  been  to 
her  what  her  aunt  was  to  Julia,  Carry,  and  Molly,  was  not 
to  be  realised  in  a  day.  But,  as  she  looked  from  the 
window  .of  the  chaise,  she  realised  more  and  more  that 
•Gressford  was  fading  farther  and  farther  away,  and  that 
London,  the  metropolis  of  her  dreams,  was  growing  more 
near. 

".And  whafll  ye  do  when  ye  get  to  London  P"  asked 
the  Major,  after  the  silence  of  at  least  an  hour. 

" What'llI  do?  I'll  hire  a  studio  and  paint  pictures, 
and  make  a  grand  name." 

"Ye  will?  Faith,  ye're  a  brave  girl,  and  after  me  me- 
ditations I  think  it'll  be  the  .best  :thmg  ye  can  do.  As  for 
the  dollars,  ye  can  draw  on  me;  'tis  a  little  bit  of  an 
investment  I'm  makin',  darlin',  so  ye  needn't  mind,  and 
it'll  plaze  me  too.  Ye  can  pay  .me  back  out  o'  the  picters 
ye  sell.  I'm  not  a  Craysus  myself,  daTliii*,  but  I  know 
them  as  is,  an',  faith,  we'll  live  like  fightin'  cocks  before 
we've  done.  I  rather  cahlculate  Fve  struck  ore  this  time. 
Ah,  'tis  a  slow  trade  is  combinin',  but  'tis  sure,  and"  

He  relapsed  into  his  reverie,  and  Olympia,  who  took 
money  for  granted,  into  hers.  JSfo  adventures  befell  them 
on  thte  road ;  and  so,  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  a  con- 
fused low : roar, from  a  chaos  of  flashing  lights  and  starless 
darkness  told  Olympia  thatishe  was  in  London. 

xShe,  a, delicately  brought  upgrrl,  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  its  ways — who,  until  yesterday,  had  never 
been  six  miles  from  home— was  all  at  once  plunged  into 
London  without  a  friend,  in  the  character  of  a  man,  and 
inxoimoany  with  a  .vulgar  adventurer,  of  whom  she  knew 
nothing  twenty-four  hours  ago,  and  who  might  still,  for 
aught  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  the  greatest  scoundrel 
unhung.  But,  for  the  present,  she  was  'before  the  face  of 
that rmarvellous  giant  wiiD  lays  an  intoxicating  charm  upon 
the  souls  of  all  whom  he  receives.  This  was  London,  and 
she  thought  and  felt  .nothing  more.  She  had  come  to 
fight  her  battle  for  herself  in  ithat;  haze  df  broken  darkness, 
and  to  .receive  her  crown  from  those  oppressive  hands. 
The  .dull  murmur  she  heard  was,  when  she  could  under- 
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stand  it,  to  include  her  praise  in  its  now  angry  roar.  No; 
this  was  not  the  London  of  her  dreams.  But  she  felt  no 
disappointment :  it  was  grand  enough  in  its  unlooked-for 
way  to  promise  her  the  wide  and  hard-fought  battle-field 
for  which  she  longed.  Who  ever  felt  that  the  first  breath 
of  London  meant  despair  ?  To  her,  as  to  all  who  enter  it 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  no  vision  of  fear,  but  the  promised 
land  of  all  desires.    It  was  hideous,  but  it  was  beautiful. 

Her  entry  was  a  romance  in  which  her  wildest  experi- 
ences of  fiction  faded  away.  She  forgot  her  morning's 
vision  of  sunrise — this  vision  was  grander  and  more  be- 
wildering still.    It  was  London — therefore  it  was  all. 

They  left  the  chaise  in  an  inn-yard.  The  place  was 
bustling  and  crowded,  for  one  coach  was  just  starting  and 
another  had  just  arrived.  A  man,  hurrying  with  some 
luggage,  ran  up  against  two  ladies,  to  whom  he  apolo- 
gised humbly.  In  stepping  back,  he  ran  against  Olympia; 
but,  instead  of  apologising,  turned  round  and  gave  her  an 
oath  for  being  in  the  way.  The  Major  hurriedly  pulled 
her  aside. 

"Ye  must  take  good  care,"  he  said,  "or  they'll  be 
expectin'  ye  to  knock  one  o'  them  blagyards  down." 

She  drew  back  into  the  darkness  and  sighed.  It  seemed 
that  she  had  gained  more  obligations  than  advantages  by 
her  exchange. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "where  ye  can  put  up 
for  the  night,  an*  ye  can't  do  better  than  see  if  there's  a 
bed  to  spare  at  the  lodgin's  of  a  friend  of  mine.  To- 
morrow I'll  take  ye  to  a  first-rate  tailor  that  knows  me 
well,  and'll  give  ye  some  clothes  and  won't  ask  ye  for  the 
money  down.  'Tis  wonderful  how  little  ye  need  pay  if  ye 
know  the  ways  of 'm.  Ye  wouldn't  believe  it  now  to  look 
at  me,  but  I  haven't  spent  sixpence  on  me  back  since  I 
was  a  boy." 

"  And  about  a  studio  ?" 

"  Oh,  we'll  see  about  all  that  to-morrow.  'Tis  a  long 
night's  rest  you're  wanting  now." 

He  put  her  into  a  coach,  gave  some  long  and  elaborate 
direction  to  the  driver,  and  then  got  in  after  her.  They 
left  the  thoroughfare,  and  drove  through  what  seemed  to 
her  a  desert  of  uninhabited  back  streets  for  as  many  miles 
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as  lay  between  London  and  Melmouth,  every  now  and  then 
crossing  a  crowded  road,  until  they  were  put  down  at  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  and  crooked  alley.  The  fever  of 
her  arrival  was  cooling,  and  she  was  becoming  depressed 
again.  She  would  have  been  glad  of  the  company  of  even 
Aunt  Caroline.  She  was  not  afraid,  but  she  felt  hor- 
ribly alone.  The  drop  of  rain  was  beginning  to  suspect 
that  it  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

The  Major  took  his  valise  in  his  hand,  paid  the  coachman, 
and  knocked  at  an  uninviting  door.  It  was  opened  by  an 
almost  invisible  woman,  who  curtseyed  to  the  Major,  and 
then  vanished,  after  shutting  the  door,  leaving  the  passage 
in  total  darkness.  Olympia  felt  herself  merged  in  her 
sense  of  smell,  and  the  result  was  not  agreeable.  The 
Major  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  up  some  steep  and 
narrow  stairs,  and  then  tapped  at  a  door,  opened  it,  and 
entered,  bidding  her  follow. 

She  entered,  and  for  the  first  time  realised  that  not 
everybody  who  is  above  the  rank  of  a  Gressford  villager 
lives  in  drawing-rooms  and  parlours  after  the  fashion  of 
The  Laurels.  The  room  was  unlike  any  that  she  had  ever 
seen  or  dreamed  of.  Her  eyes  looked  for  a  carpet,  and 
only  fell  upon  a  floor  of  common  planks,  covered  with 
grease,  the  marks  of  muddy  boots,  and  the  ashes  of 
tobacco.  There  was  furniture,  but  nothing  unbroken, 
nothing  in  its  place,  and  nothing  put  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  general  litter  was  hopeless, 
and  even  her  woman's  power  of  analysing  at  once  the 
contents  of  a  room  into  all  its  details  was  at  sea.  Even  if 
she  had  had  time  for  careful  study  she  would  not  have 
been  much  wiser,  seeing  that  most  of  the  details  would 
have  been  strange  to  her. 

As  it  was,  her  second  timid  glance  was  drawn  to  th 
lord  of  all  this  chaos,  who  sat  beyond  the  round  table  i 
a  broken- backed  arm-chair,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  under 
him  like  a  Turk  or  a  tailor.  He  was  not  an  attractive 
looking  person.  His  nose  was  red,  his  cheeks  were  yellow, 
his  eyes  were  black,  his  chin  was  blue,  and  his  arms  were 
dingy  white,  for  he  was  enjoying  the  luxury  of  shirt- 
sleeves. To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  many  hues,  he 
wore  an  old  fez  upon  his  head  that  had  once  been  green. 
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He  was  smoking  a  well-coloured  clay  pipe,  and  a  black 
bottle  stood  by  his  elbow.  If  she  expected  him  to  rise  at 
her  entrance,  she  was  wrong. 

Her  third  glance  fell  upon  a  few  more  intelligible  de- 
tails, singularly  out  of  keeping  with. the  tooto  and  the  man. 
In  spite  of  the  general  litter,  the  window  was  dressed  .m 
muslin  blinds  that  were  as  white  as  snow ;  a  shawl  was 
flung  upon  one  of  the  chairs,  and  a  canary  opened  his 
song  upon  her  from  a  new  cage. 

She  felt  like  a  traveller  who,  in  looking  for  an  honest 
inn  where  he  may  rest,  has  fallen  into  a  den  of  thieves. 
In  comparison  with  the  owner  of  this  room,  Major  .Sul- 
livan was  the  finest  and  most  polished  of  gentlemen.  She 
was  more  than  half  inclined  to  run  away  before  those  dull 
black  eyes,  in  their  slowly-moving  course,,  had  time  to  pass 
from  the  Major  to  her.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
she  passed  within  the  door,  instinctively  gathering'  up 
imaginary  skirts  to  prevent  their  being  soiled.  .Had  her 
skirts  been  not  imaginary  there  would  have  been  .ample 
need. 

The  Major  left  .her  to  shut  the  door,  threw  dawn  his 
valise  on  the  floor,  without  much  regard  to  .what  it  fell 
upon,  stalked  up  .to  the  black  - bottle  without  a  word  to  its 
owner,  and  drank  from  it  without  the  conventional  medium 
of  a  tumbler.  There  was  something  -solemn  !to  depression 
in  this  meeting  .between  the  Major  and  his  forbidding 
friend.  At  last  the  former  spoke,  with  an  air  of  sudden 
joviality — 

"  Joe,  me  boy,  me  young  friend  Charley  Seaward,  that's 
going  to  he  a, Rile  Academician.  Charley,  this  is  nreowld 
friend  Joe." 

Olympia  bowed  with  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  ease  of  a 
man.    The. man  in  shirt-sleeves  nodded  sulkily. 

"Joe's  a  first+rate  fellow,  I  .can  tell  ye.  You'n*  he 
ought  to  get  to  i know  one  another 'well.  Joe,  me  boy,  me 
young  friend  here?s  just  come  up  to  town,  and  wants  a 
decent  sort  of  a  place  where  he  can  do  his  bit  of  paintin* 
and  turn  in  when  he's. a  mind.    So  "  

"Aha,  mon  ami,  you  .thought  of  that  fchr  room.  Ah,  if 
monsieur  is  aitist,  it  is  just  the  thing  ;  and  the  little  room 
out  of  it  ouite  comfortable.    All  .under  one  thimble,  as 
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you  say.  I  .will  s,peak  .the  word,  .and  it  shall  be  made 
beautiful." 

For  a  moment  .the  frenchman  :  spoke  with  animation, 
and  drew  his  thumb  over  the  «dges  of  his  cards  with  a 
snap  of  emphasis. 

"  What  ?"  asked  Olyrqpia  in  dismay.  "  Do  yau  mean 
that  I  am  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,  monsieur.    There  is  the  room." 

"All  right,  me  boy,"  said  :the  Major.  "You'll  be  safe 
and  quiet  as  a  mouse.  You  won't  have  callers  here,  an' 
ye'U  be  under  me  own  eye.  Ye  see,  if  ye  went  into  any 
strange  place  there  might  be  the  deuce  to  pay.  Ye  must 
go  somewhere,  ye  know,  and  if  ye  want  better  quarthers 
cheap,  sure  I  don't  know  where  ye'll  go." 

"Then  for  to-night          Ah?    What's  that  ?  " 

She  started  and  almost  betrayed  herself  with  a  scream. 

She  heard  a  low  growl  from  under  the  table,  close  to 
her  feet,  and  looking  down,  saw  the  shaggy  head  of  some 
huge  wild  beast  rubbing  against  her  and  snuffing  suspi- 
ciously. .  She  trembled  and  drew  back  almost  to  the  door. 
Monsieur  Drouzil's  features  did  not  relax,  but  stiffened 
into  a  grin. 

"  Aha !  that  is  the  child  of  the  house.  I  see  monsieur 
is  a  little  shy.  But  he  is  safe.  You  see  that  'bar  ?  I 
promise  you  that  if  he  had  bitten  you  one  time  he  would 
not  have  done  it  two.    Does  monsieur  love  ScartS?" 

"  What  ?  ?Oh,  I  know*  You  mean  cards.  No,  I  can't 
play." 

Drouzil  grinned  again,  and  glanced  at  the  Major. 

"  Aha  !  a  new  pupil  ?  Cest  trh->bien.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
game.  I  will  teach  you,  something  when  yau  play  with  me 
half  an  hour." 

Was  she  bound  in  the< character  of  a^young  man  to  say 
*€  Yes,"  or  might  she,  without  making  iherself  ^remarkable, 
say  "No"  ?  She  was  about  to  accept  the;mvitation,  on 
the  principle  that  she  had  always  read  about  young  men 
playing  cards,  when  the  Major  interposed. 

'  Come,  none  of  that  .to-night,  Joe.  Me  young  friend 
here  doesn't  care  about  the  cards." 

"How?  Not  care  about  the  cards?  But  I  do  not 
comprehend.   He  comes  here  and  he  will  not  play!  " 
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"  There,  put  'em  up,  Joe.  Sure  Fll  bring  ye  another 
pupil  worth  two  oPm.  He's  my  friend,  is  Charley,  and  I 
won't  have  him  play  if  he  doesn't  please." 

"Bah!  Are  you  his  mamma,  mon  ami?  The  young 
gentleman  will  please  himself,  I  suppose.  If  he  does  not 
know  the  game  it  is  time  to  begin.  You  shall  play  with 
me,  monsieur,  and  Monsieur  le  General  shall  go  and  sing 
psalms." 

"  I  tell  ye  what,  Joe,  if  ye  don't  put  up  them  pasteboards 
I'll  knock  ye  down." 

"  Ah,  I  see, — you  will  keep  monsieur  in  your  leading 
strings,  mon  ami.  You  will  teach  him  first  before  you 
bring  him  to  play  with  an  honest  man.  That  is  not  fair 
play,  monsieur.  I  will  teach  him  first,  and  then  he  shall 
play  with  you.  I  think  monsieur  is  what  you  call 
green." 

"  Ye  thundering  blagyard,  d'ye  think  I  never  see  a  young 
fellow  but  I  want  to  pick  his  bones  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  I  think  you  do  want  to  pluck  off  the 
feathers,  and  to  leave  the  bones  for  those  that  play 
fair." 

Olympia,  as  Monsieur  Drouzil  saw,  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  all  this  jargon ;  but  she  saw  there  was  to  be  a 
quarrel,  perhaps  a  fight,  and  her  blood  ran  cold.  How,  as 
her  real  self,  could  she  interfere,  and  how,  as  her  pretended 
self,  could  she  stand  by  like  a  coward  and  tremble  while 
the  Major  and  the  Frenchman  were  at  blows  ?  And 
meanwhile,  what  could  she  do  to  allay  the  growing  storm  ? 
And  what  could  she  herself  do  if  it  ever  became  her  lot  to 
be  called  a  "  thundering  blackguard  "  ?  She  would  have 
been  ready  with  neither  a  blow  nor  a  repartee.  She  began 
to  think,  "  Oh,  if  I  were  only  not  a  man  !" 

Suddenly,  however,  the  door  opened,  and  another  and 
more  terrible  apparition,  more  formidable  even  than  the 
bear,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  only  a  young  and  pretty  girl,  with  bright  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  dressed  simply  and  plainly.  But 
Olympia's  heart,  already  chilled  by  the  prospect  of  a  quar- 
rel, sank  down  into  her  shoes.  How  should  she  behave 
now?  When  she  had  assumed  her  disguise  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  she  should  have  to  play  out  her  part 
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not  only  among  men  but  among  women  also.  A  young 
man  should,  of  course,  assume  a  gallant  demeanour.  He 
should  take  the  lead  in  talk,  and  know  how  to  speak  and 
what  to  say.  She  had  hitherto  identified  herself  with  the 
heroines  of  her  books,  and  she  must  now  take  the  heroes 
for  her  models,  without  the  aid  of  any  life-studies  beyond 
Gerald  and  Lord  Wendale.  There  stood  the  golden-haired 
girl,  pausing  on  the  threshold  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 
She  would  be  introduced  to  her  in  a  moment,  and  what 
should  she  do  or  say  ?  The  quarrel  was  bad  enough,  but 
the  cause  of  its  interruption  was  worse  still.  Besides,  what 
sort  of  girl  could  she  be  who  had  to  do  with  these  men  ? 

The  bear's  shaggy  head  appeared  once  more  from  under 
the  table,  and  the  pointed  nose  was  thrust  into  the  girl's 
hand  lovingly,  like  that  of  a  spaniel. 

"There,  that's  enough  of  that  nonsense  now,  Joe,"  said 
the  Major.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  another  time.  Miss  Drouzil, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  ye  me  friend  Charley  Sea- 
ward"  

"And  now,"  said  Olympia,  quickly,  "since  I'm  to  be 
here  to-night,  I  should  like  to  see  my  room." 

"Oh,  plenty  of  time,"  said  Drouzil.  "You  shall  love  the 
theatre  if  you  will  not  love  the  play.  It  is  going  to  begin. 
I  shall  not  go — I  must  talk  to  Monsieur  le  General.  It  is 
fortunate  you  are  here,  monsieur.  You  shall  see  something 
worth  to  see.  You  shall  walk  to  the  theatre  with  Miss 
Firefly  there,  and  she  shall  take  you  in." 

She  looked  at  Sullivan  with  dismay. 

"No,  me. boy,"  said  the  Major;  "me  young  friend 
Charley  isn't  going  to  the  play  to-night — he's  going  to 
have  his  sleep  out — and  a  sensible  young  fellow  too.  If 
ye  were  a  scholar,  Joe,  ye'ld  know  Mahxima  reverenlia 
debaytur  puen's,  ye  know,  which  manes  that  boys  will  be 
boys,  and  ye  mustn't  let'm  go  too  far." 

"  What ! — you  will  not  trust  him  with  my  daughter, 
Monsieur  le  Maman  ?  My  faith,  but  the  young  monsieur 
is  a  very  good  young  man.  He  will  not  play  karte  and  he 
will  not  go  to  the  play  ?  " 

"And  d'ye  think,"  said  the  Major,  hotly,  "a  man's 
bound  to  keep  company  with  blagyards  because  he  hap- 
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pens  to  know  you  ?  Suppose  the  lad's  a  good  lad,  all  the 
better  for  him." 

"  Bah  !  He  must  be  come  from,  some  convent.  I  shall 
think  monsieur  is  a  mademoiselle.  I  shall  engage  him  to 
play  the  ingenue.  My  faith,  he  would  look  charming  in  a 
white  frock  and  a  blue  sash.  I  trust  him  with  the  little  one 
— she  will  not  take  much  harm  from  him." 

Olympia  turned  pale.  "  There,  then,"  she  said,  hastily 
following  her  first  impulse  to  do  anything  that  would  save 
her  from  detection,  "lam  ready — I  will  go-" 

"  O— Charley ! "  said  the  Major,  "  take  care  I " 

"  I'll  take  care,"  said  Olympia,  now  goaded  into  reck- 
lessness. And  in  a  minute  more  she  found  herself  walking 
through  the  dark  streets  by  the  side  of  Firefly.  She  did 
not  speak,  and  she  did  not  offer  her  arm.  But  Firefly,  who 
no  doubt  read  the  obvious  confusion  and  embarrassment 
of  so  good-looking  a  young  fellow  in  her  own  way,  smiled 
up  to  him  kindly. 

"  This  way,"  she  said,  at  the  first  turning.  "  Yon 
do  not  seem  to  know  this  part  of  London  very  well  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  know  it  at  all,"  stammered  Olympia.  "Are 
we  anywhere  near  the  Tower?"  she  asked,  feeling  that 
she  ought  to  say  something  in  return,  and  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

"The  Tower?    Where  is  that,  monsieur?" 

"  Where  they  put  the  State  prisoners,"  said  Olympia 

"  They  put  the  prisoners  in  the  station." 

"  The  station  ?    I  never  heard  of  the  station-" 

"  Ah,  I  sec,"  said  Firefly,  having  assured  herself  by  a 
quick  glance  that  she  was  not  being  laughed  at ;  "  mon- 
sieur does  not  know  London  at  all  ?  " 

"  No — I've  never  happened  to  be  in  it  before.  Are 
you  an  actress  ?    What  a  strange  life  yours  must,  be !  " 

"  Why,  monsieur  ?    It  would  be  very  odd  not  to  be. ' 
It  would  be  very  odd  if  Oscar,  the  darling,  was  not  a 
bear." 

"  I've  sometimes  wished  I  was  an  actress  myself — an 
actor,  I  mean — like  Mrs.  Siddons.  What  is  it  like! 
What  characters  da  you  act?  Ophelia — or  Desdemona 
—or"  
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"  Who,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Ophelia — Desdemona." 

"  But,  monsieur,  who  are  they  ?  Are  they  in  Lon- 
don?" 

"  What— don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  them,  monsieur." 

"  An  actress — and  not  know  Shakespeare  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  him.  They  call  the  public-house 
after  him,  near  the  Phoenix.  But  he  does  not  keep  it  any 
more,  I  believe." 

"  An  actress  who  has  never  heard  of  Shakespeare  !  'r 
thought  Olympia,  in  despair  at  finding  such  additional 
proof  that  either  the  world  as  it  was,  or  the  world  as  she 
had  pictured  it,  was  upside  down.  She  looked  down  at 
the  bright  face  that  came  up  to  her  shoulder,  more  than 
ever  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say. 

"  But  what  do  you  act,  then,  if  you  don't  act  Shake- 
speare ?  " 

"  I  used  to  act  with  Oscar,  poor  dear  fellow,  and  I  wish 
I  did  still.  They  won't  have  him  any  more  after  that 
accident  that  nearly  made  the  roof  come  down.  But 
haven't  you  seen  me  ?  Ah,  I  forgot  you  had  not  been  in 
London.  It  is  a  pretty  piece,  rather.  When  you  have 
left  me  at  the  stage  door  you  had  better  go  in  front,  and 
come  for  me  when  it  is  over." 

"  I  am  to  go  into  the  theatre — by  myself"  

"  You'll  find  me  somewhere  about  the  slips  when  you 
care  to  come — and  please  do,"  she  said,  looking  up  very 
gravely. 

"  Sure  the  girl  doesn't  mean  to  flirt  with  me ! "  thought 
Olympia,  in  terror.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  She  must 
go  to  the  theatre  unless  she  meant  to  walk  about  the  streets, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  duty  of  seeing  the  girl 
home  again,  even  if  her  ignorance  of  the  way  back  had 
not  prevented  her  from  being  able  to  dispense  with  a 
guide.    "I'll  find  you  where?"  she  asked. 

"  In  the  slips,  or  somewhere  about  there." 

"  I  never  heard  of  them.' 

"  How,  monsieur  ?  Have  you  never  been  in  a  theatre- 
at  all?" 
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"  Never,"  said  Olympia,  forced  to  own  the  truth,  but 
turning  crimson  in  the  darkness. 

What  could  be  said  after  such  a  confession  as  this  ?  The 
reader  of  plays  who  had  never  seen  a  play  and  the  actress 
who  had  never  heard  of  Shakespeare  ended  their  walk 
in  silence.  Each  had  met  with  a  creature  from  another 
world 


CHAPTER  III. 


She  frowned,  and  for  the  third  time  toiled  to  bring 

Her  wit  to  cheat  the  wisdom  of  the  king. 

Twelve  youths,  twelve  maids,  in  the  same  garb  there  came, 

The  same  in  stature  and  in  age  the  same : 

Not  he,  who  Delphic  oracles  could  guess, 

Might  winnow  these  by  look,  or  voice,  or  dress — 

Not  he  who  slew  the  Sphynx  might  these  divide, 

And  range  each  sex  upon  its  proper  side. 

*  *  *  *  • 

The  monarch  bade ;  and  from  the  stars  above 
A  seraph  breathed  the  awful  name  of  Love ; 
Then  from  each  kindling  cheek  he  caught  the  flame — 
The  rose's  blush  proclaimed  the  woman's  name. 

"  I  think,  monsieur,  said  Firefly,  as  she  and  her  cavalier 
left  the  stage-door  of  the  Phoenix,  "that  you  are  a  very 
good  young  man." 

"Indeed  I'm  not,  though.  What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"  You  would  not  drink  when  you  were  asked,  nor  take  a 
cigar;  and  you  cannot  play  cards;  and  you  have  never 
been  at  a  theatre ;  and  you  blush  when  you  are  spoken  to. 
That  is  all  different  to  all  the  other  young  men — even," 
and  she  sighed,  "  even  the  best  of  them.  What  do  you 
do?" 

"  I  paint,  that's  all." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  piece  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  pretty."  She  would  not  confess  that  her 
anxiety  for  herself  had  prevented  her  from  comprehending, 
much  more  from  enjoying,  anything  she  had  seen  or  heard, 
while  her  previous  conceptions  of  a  theatre  had  rendered 
her  woefully  disappointed  with  the  audience  and  per- 
formers at  a  house  like  the  Phoenix.    Everything  that 
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happened  tended  to  make  life  outside  The  Laurels  appear 
a  more  flagrant  imposture  even  than  the  life  within  it. 

She  talked  so  little  on  the  way  home  that  Firefly  must 
have  thought  her  not  only  a  very  good  but  a  very  stupid 
young  man.  They  entered  the  house  with  a  latch-key, 
and  went  up  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs. 

"  There,  that's  over,"  thought  Olympia,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  she  opened  DrouziPs  door,  and  politely  let 
mademoiselle  enter  before  her.  "  This  is  the  hardest  part 
of  it  all ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  men  call  pleasure. 
It's  been  terribly  hard  work  to  me.  Good  night,  Miss 
Drouzil.    Is  there  anybody  here  to  show  me  my  room  ?" 

"Won't  you  come  in?  We  shall  have  some  supper 
presently,  when  the  others  come  home.  Are  jou  nut 
hungry  ?    I  am." 

"  No  ;  I  am  very  tired,  and  it's  late." 

"  Late  ?    Why  it  is  not  one." 

"  What,  one  in  the  morning  ?  Why,  I  was  never  np  so 
late  in  my  life,  except  once  at  a  ball.  When  do  you  go  to 
bed,  then,  if  you  call  one  in  the  morning  early  ? 99 

"  Monsieur,  you  must  be  a  very  sleepy  young  man. 
Why,  I  never  heard  of  anybody  going  to  bed  before  three 
or  four,  except  on  Sunday,  and  Good  Friday,  and  Ash 
Wednesday." 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  this,  if  this  is  what 
people  do  in  London,"  thought  Olympia  in  dismay.  But 
afraid  of  betraying  herself  by  any  appearance  of  eccen- 
tricity, she  followed  Firefly  into  the  room.  "  But  what  do 
you  do  if  you  don't  go  to  bed  before  three  or  four  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  depends.  I've  got  my  work  to  do — all  my 
sewing,  I  mean  ;  and  then  my  father  is  a  very  regular  man. 
He  seldom  stays  out  after  two,  or  three,  or  four." 

"Sure  he  must  be  a  policeman !  What  in  the  world 
does  he  do  up  till  four  ?  " 

"Mais,  monsieur,  he  must  see  his  friends.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  goes,  but  I  know  he  would  be  enraged  if 
he  did  not  find  supper  ready  when  he  wants  it ;  so  that  is 
still  another  affair  I  have  to  attend.  He  will  be  home 
early  to-night,  because  he  is  with  Monsieur  le  General. 
Monsieur  le  General  always  knows  when  we  have  anything 
good,  and  to-night  we  have  oysters  and  ham.  Perhaps 
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they  will  bring  somebody  else  besides ;  and  then  after 
supper  they  will  play  cards  till  they  have  made  enough 
money.    We  are  a  very  regular  family,  monsieur/ ' 

"  Cards — strangers — four  in  the  morning !  "  thought 
Olympia ;  "  what  on  earth  shall  I  do  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have 
a  headache.    Is  there  anybody  to  tell  me  my  room  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  headache  ?  Ah,  I  was  sure  you  were  not 
-well.  Is  it  very  bad  ?  Would  you  like  some  beer,  or  some 
soda-water  ?  That  is  what  my  father  takes  for  his  head 
•when  it  is  very  bad  indeed." 

"  Beer !  Good  Heaven,  no.  I  only  want  to  go  to  my 
room." 

"  But  what  can  be  done  ?  The  house  is  in  bed  by  now, . 
and  there  is  nobody  who  will  know  your  room  till  my 
father  and  Monsieur  le  G6n6ral  come  home.  But  I  can 
take  the  things  off  the  sofa,  and  you  can  lie  down.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  better  soon.  Ah,  monsieur,  I  know  what 
headaches  are ;  I  have  had  to  dance  sometimes  with  my 
head  splitting  so  that  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  or  any- 
thing. There,  monsieur,  lie  down  there  quietly,  and  I'll 
take  my  work  and  be  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Oscar — d  moi!  " 

She  cleared  the  sofa,  arranged  the  pillow,  and  then, 
taking  up  her  sewing,  sat  down  opposite  Olympia  in  her 
father's  broken  arm-chair.  Olympia  lay  down:  she  was 
really  tired,  and  thought  her  headache  was  a  good  idea. 
She  did  not,  however,  close  her  eyes;  though  it  was  one 
in  the  morning,  excitement  had  opened  them  so  widely 
that  she  felt  as  though  she  would  never  be  able  to  close 
them  again.  Thus  it  was  that  she  saw  the  shaggy  form  of 
Oscar  slowly  emerge  from  under  the  table  at  the  word  of 
command. 

Although  advised  that  there  was  no  danger  she  could 
not  help  starting  anxiously  as  she  watched  the  monstrous 
beast  creep  towards  his  mistress  with  his  unmuzzled  mouth 
yawning  as  if  to  devour  her.  She  would  scarcely  have 
made  more  than  a  mouthful  for  him :  yet  she  went  on 
threading  her  needle  placidly  and  drew  him  on  with  her 
smile.  Finally  he  buried  his  nose  in  her  lap  and  looked 
up  into  her  face  lovingly. 

Olympia  forgot  her  headache  in  what,  to  her,  looked 
like  a  miracle.   The  group,  she  thought,  was  charming, 
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and  the  charm  was  enhanced  by  the  bizarre  effect  of  the 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  that  looked  down  protectingly 
over  the  grim  head  on  which  Olympia,  for  all  her  superior 
size  and  strength,  would  have  feared  to  lay  a  finger.  It 
was  always  easy  for  her  to  turn  at  once  from  her  self  to 
what  was  outside  herself,  and  if  she  could  but  have  laid 
hold  of  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  pencil  she  would  have  been 
content  to  wait  the  return  of  the  Major's  friend  for  at 
least  another  hour.  She  half  raised  herself  from  the  sofa, 
and  asked — grateful  for  the  discovery  of  at  least  one  topic 
upon  which  she  could  express  surprise  without  betraying 
eccentricity — 

"And  do  you  really  keep  that  creature  for  a  lap-dog? 
Fid  as  soon  think  of  any  one's  keeping  a  lion  or  a  tiger  as 
a  bear.    Aren't  you  afraid  of  his  eating  you  ? " 

"  The  dear,  beautiful  angel !  Why,  we  were  cubs  to- 
gether— we  are  brother  and  sister,  monsieur.  Eat  me, 
indeed ! — I'ld  as  soon  think  of  eating  him.  He  is  so 
gentle — so  adorable.  It  is  the  grief  of  my  life  that  he  is 
getting  old.    Why,  he  is  as  old  as  me." 

"  Then  he  must  be  in  his  full  strength  !  "  said  Olympia, 
drawing  instinctively  nearer  to  the  wall.  "  I  have  read 
that  bears  live  to  forty  years  old." 

"  Forty  ?  Do  you  hear  that,  Oscar  ?  Monsieur  says 
that  you  and  I  will  live  to  forty  years  old — what  an  old 
couple  we  shall  be !  " 

"  And  you're  never  afraid,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  when  Oscar's  here.  It  is  when  he  is  away  I  am 
afraid.    He  is  my  body-guard." 

"  Like  Una  and  the  Lion." 

"  I  don't  know  who  he  is  like — there's  nobody  like  him. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  for  yourself,  monsieur.  He  will 
keep  his  distance  so  long  as  others  keep  theirs.  It  is  only 
at  the  bad  that  Oscar  growls.  If  you  were  bad  he  would 
growl  at  you." 

"  Ah — he  is  dangerous,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  strange,  monsieur,  but  Oscar  is  a  lamb  to 
women,  but  a  lion  to  men.  It  is  because  he  has  found  a 
man  cruel  and  a  woman  kind.  He  always  growls  at  a 
strange  man — I  should  take  you  for  a  girl,  if  I  did  not 
know." 
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"  Do  you  know  so  few  good  men,  then  ? "  asked  Olympia, 
turning  first  pale  and  then  crimson  at  finding  herself  dis- 
covered by  a  bear. 

Firefly  also  coloured  for  an  instant.  "  What  would  you, 
monsieur  ?  I  dare  say  there  are  good  men,  but  they  don't 
come  to  the  Phoenix.  I  saw  one  once  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  I've  seen  one — and  Oscar  says  I've  seen  one  now. 
And  you'd  never  been  to  the  Phoenix,  you  see,  till  I  took 
you  there." 

"  But,"  said  Olympia,  drawing  herself  once  more  nearer 
to  the  wall,  "  if  good  people  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  life,  and  if  you  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  why  do 
you  cut  yourself  off  from  them  ?  How  can  you  live  in 
this  horrible  way  ? 99 

Firefly  looked  at  her  sewing  and  worked  with  double 
speed. 

"  Monsieur,  till  a  month  ago  I  did  not  know  that  girls 
ever  did  anything  else  than  dance.  I  thought  that  was  all 
they  were  made  for — for  that,  and  to  sew  when  the 
dancing  was  done." 

"What  a  horrible  thing!  You  thought  a  woman  was 
no  better  than  a  bear  ?  " 

"  Not  half  so  good,  monsieur." 

"And  you  have  done  nothing  else  since  you  were 
born?" 

"  Nothing  else,  monsieur.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place 
called  France  ?  The  first  thing  I  remember  was  dancing 
there.  It  was  in  a  great  cirque — oh,  miles  round.  My 
father  used  to  toss  me  up  and  catch  me  again,  like  a  ball. 
He  was  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouzil,  the  great  figurant, 
monsieur.  He  was  great  and  rich  then,  I  have  heard,  and 
I  used  to  be  taken  to  the  cirque  in  a  grand  cabriolet.  I 
was  tossed  about  all  night  and  was  taught  my  education 
all  day." 

"And  what  did  you  learn?"  asked  Olympia,  forgetting 
her  headache  more  and  more. 

"  I  learned  to  be  tossed  about  without  falling.  Then 
we  got  poor,  I've  been  told — that  was  just  before  Oscar 
came.  But  it  made  no  change  to  me.  I  danced  when  I 
was  rich,  and  I  danced  when  I  was  poor — only  in  the 
streets,  monsieur,  instead  of  the  great  cirque  where  I  first 
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used  to  be.  Monsieur,  we  have  danced  all  round  the 
world,  Oscar  and  I — every  day  and  all  day  long." 

"  What  a  life !  Have  you  never  learned  ?  Have  yon 
never  played  ?  " 

"  Certainly !  I  have  learned  always  to  fall  on  my  feet, 
and  it  has  all  been  play." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  such  a  life  ?  You  ha*e 
danced  in  the  streets,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Since  I  had  Oscar  I  liked  it  dearly,  monsieur — he  has 
been  so  good  to  me,  and  if  I  had  not  danced  he  would 
have  starved.  If  I  was  lazy  there  was  no  supper  for  him. 
But — monsieur,  it's  different  now.  I  find  that  all  the 
world  is  not  one  great  cirque  after  all.  When  I  think  of 
that  I  get  so  tired." 

"Life  is  one  great  imposture!"  said  Olympia.  "It 
was  a  circus  to  you — it  was  a  book  of  heroes  to  me — and 
we  are  both  wrong.    What  is  it,  after  all  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  means  getting  all  one  can  out  of  everybody," 
said"  Firefly  sadly.  "  That's  all  I  can  see  that  people  think 
of  or  do." 

It's  horrible ! "  said  Olympia  hotly,  leaving  her  sofa. 
"  Everybody  in  the  world's  a  rogue  but  me." 
"And  Oscar,"  said  Firefly,  gravely. 

"  And — and — "  "  Forsyth,  may  be,"  was  at  the  tip  of 
her  tongue,  but  her  anxiety  to  do  everybody  justice  did 
not  enable  her  to  get  beyond  "  and." 

"  And — "  began  Firefly :  but  she,  too,  broke  down. 

"Then  you  do  not  enjoy  life — you  who  have  always 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  middle  of  the 
world — as  for  enjoying  myself  I  suppose  I  shall  dance  on 
till  I  dance  into  my  grave,  and  if  that's  enjoyment  I  sup- 
pose I  do." 

Something  in  her  last  words  touched  Olympia.  Firefly 
was  not  eloquent  in  her  conversation,  that  was  clear :  it 
was  the  whole  situation,  more  even  than  her  tone,  that 
gave  point  to  her  words. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  good  girl,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  made  Firefly  open  her  eyes  wide  enough  to  show 
the  tears  in  them.  "  You  say  you  know  no  good  people- 
You  shall  know  me  then.    We  will  be  friends." 
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But  a  blank  look  of  disappointment  fell  over  the  face  of 
Firefly.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  sighed,  and  looked 
down  at  her  work  again. 

"  Pardon,  monsieur,"  she  said  coldly,  "  I  have  no  friends 
but  Oscar.  He  will  take  care  that  I  have  no  more/'  She 
stopped  abruptly,  and  began  to  sew  thrice  as  hard  as  be- 
fore, humming  a  tune  the  while.  Suddenly  her  tune 
stopped,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  the  shaggy  fleece  of 
her  bear,  who  submitted  to  the  caresses  she  showered 
upon  him  with  stolid  philosophy. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the  stranger  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  torrent  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  his  mistress  that  puzzled  his  slowly  moving  mind, 
he  turned  round,  looked  at  Olympia,  showed  his  upper 
teeth  for  a  moment,  and  then  lifted  up  his  nose  and 
howled.  Firefly  was  compelled  to  raise  her  face,  and 
Olympia  saw  that  it  was  wet  with  a  ram  of  tears. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  "  she  thought, 
"  Are  there  more  riddles  still  ?  She  refuses  my  friendship, 
and  then  cries  as  if  she'  were  heartbroken.  What  shall  I 
do  now  ?  How  would  a  man  comfort  a  crying  girl  ?  Poor 
little  thing !  I  hope  to  goodness  I  shan't  begin  to  cry  too. 
— Ah,  there's  somebody  else  mixed  up  with  this  than  a 
bear." 

She  rose  at  the  thought  of  a  romance  like  a  fish  at  a 
fly.  Having  waited  till  Firefly  had  managed  to  dry  her 
cheeks — 

"  Is  there  nobody"  she  asked,  "  but  Oscar,  for  whom 
you  care  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  You're  a  very  curious 
young  man  to  think  a  girl  would  care  about  anybody  but 
him." 

Olympia  had  tripped  again  :  but  she  was  interested,  as 
any  girl  would  be,  and  her  whole  face  expressed  most  un- 
manly sympathy  with  a  possible  love  tale  of  which  some 
other  man  must  be  the  hero.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
effervescent  ways  and  easily  provoked  emotions  of  those 
connected  with  the  stage,  or  she  would  have  thought  little 
of  what  she  had  seen.  If  she  had  been  really  a  man  who 
knew  something  about  the  feel  of  the  boards  he  would 
have  taken  all  these  tears  for  a  challenge,  and  have  only 
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thought  whether  he  should  accept  it  or  no.  No  wonder 
Firefly  had  called  her  a  very  curious  young  man. 

But  Olympia  was  no  psychologist.  "  Sure  that's  true :  I 
am  a  very  curious — young  man,"  she  said,  understanding 
the  "curious"  in  a  sense  more  traditionally  appropriate 
to  a  daughter  of  Eve.  "  May  be  Til  help  you.  I've  read 
books  upon  books  about  love,  and  know  all  about  it  from 
beginning  to  end." 

"  Ah,  man  Dieu/"  said  Firefly,  half  smiling  at  Olympia's 
grave  announcement  through  the  tears  that  still  hung  in 
her  eyes,  "  if  you  were  a  girl  perhaps  you  might  under- 
stand better  than  by  reading,  if  that  is  all  you  know. 
Since  I  have  learned  reading  I  have  read  something — and 
I  have  seen  it  on  the  stage  :  and  bah !  much  they  know  of 
it,  those  wise  men  that  write  books  and  plays.  Only  a  girl 
could  tell  about  love,  and  then  she  would  not  dare." 

"What  made  you  so  angry  when  I  said  we  would  be 
friends  ?" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  like  the  rest 
of  them,  and  that  is  a  sign  for  Oscar  to  show  his  teeth  and 
swear.  But  he  only  put  up  his  dear  nose  and  howled  when 
I  cried :  that  showed  I  was  wrong.  What  makes  you  so 
different  from  other  young  men  that  Oscar  even  is  quiet 
with  you  ?  Ah,  you  are  in  love,  monsieur,  with  somebody 
who  is  good,  and  that  makes  you  so  good  and  sage." 

"  No,"  said  Olympia  scornfully.  "  Love  is  all  nonsense, 
out  of  books  and  in.  It  was  invented  by  people  who  write 
novels  and  lies.  I'm  in  love  with  nobody,  and  never  have 
been  and  never  will  be.  Surely  you're  not  in  love  with  any 
of  those  horrible  young  men  at  the  play  ?  Oh,  if  women 
could  only  see  men  as  they  are,  out  of  the  books  that  men 
write  for  them,  the  men  might  whistle  for  wives." 

"Ah,  but  they're  not  all  horrible,  not  at  all,"  said 
Firefly  quickly.  "  And  if  I  know  one — or  two,  there  will 
be  more." 

Olympia  was  once  more  on  firm  ground.  Firefly  might 
be  her  mistress  behind  the  mimic  scenery  of  the  stage,  but 
had  clearly  not  been  initiated,  like  Olympia,  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  wickedness  and  treachery  of  the  world. 
How  else  would  she  have  spoken  of  love  without  a  sneer  ? 
But  if  she  meant  to  keep  up  the  part  she  was  playing,  she 
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let  herself  lose  sight  of  many  little  things.  Girls  are  quick 
.and  proud  to  confide  their  secrets  to  sympathising  girls, 
but  neither  a  princess  nor  a  ballet  girl,  however  inured  to 
an  atmosphere  of  frankness,  woulfl  at  a  first  interview  be 
ready  to  set  the  music  of  her  heart  play  for  the  benefit  of  a 
stranger  who  is  a  man,  and  a  young  man  besides.  Firefly 
might  not  suspect,  but  Olympiad  cast-off  sex  must  have 
been  still  clinging  about  her  tones  and  her  eyes. 

"And  who  is  the  one  that  is  not  horrible?"  asked 
Olympia. 

But  Firefly,  who  had  fired  up  in  defence  of  her  paragon, 
at  once  drew  in  her  horns. 

"  He  is  somebody  I  used  to  know — that  is  all." 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  Major  Sullivan  ?" 

"  What — Monsieur  le  G6n6ral  ?  Oh,  monsieur !"  and  a 
sudden  little  laugh  rippled  over  the  surface  of  her  last 
sigh. 

"  An  actor,  then,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  indeed — he  is  a  real  gentleman." 

"Actors  are  the  only  real  gentlemen,"  said  Olympia 
from  the  height  of  her  superior  wisdom.  "  They  let  you 
know  they're  pretending,  and  the  others  don't — nobody's 
a  real  gentleman  off  the  stage.  I  suppose  you  mean  he's 
somebody  higher  than  you.  Yes,  I've  always  read  that 
real  gentlemen — your  sort,  I  mean — like  to  amuse  them- 
selves behind  the  scenes.  If  he  was  a  real  gentleman  of 
my  sort,  if  there  were  any,  you  wouldn't  have  to  cry  when 
you  think  of  him.    Is  he  going  to  marry  you  ?" 

"Monsieur,  you  are  saying  very  strange  things.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  he  does  not  marry  me  to-morrow." 

"Of  course  it  is  not  his  fault!"  said  Olympia  tri- 
umphantly. "  Of  course  it  is  all  yours.  Of  course  you 
love  him,  and  you  think  he  loves  you.  What  is  his  excuse 
for  not  marrying  you  ?" 

"I  am  the  most  miserable  girl  of  all  the  world !  He 
does  love  me  indeed — but  what  can  he  do,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  marry  another  girl  ?" 

"  I  knew  it !    She  is  rich  and  you  are  poor." 

"  Monsieur,  you  shall  not  say  such  things — they  are  not 
true.  They  were  fiancis  before  he  ever  knew  me — that  is, 
before"  
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"  A  real  gentleman  indeed,  to  make  love  to  yon,  and 
then  coolly  tell  you  he  is  engaged  to  another  girl!  I 
don't  know  French,  but  I  suppose  thaf  s  what  you  mean— 
and  I  do  know  the  world  now,  so  I'm  sure.  And  he  is 
cheating  her  too.  If  he  is  a  real  gentleman,  why  doesn't 
he  tell  her  and  give  her  up,  like  a  real  man  ?" 

"  Because  he  has  a  noble  heart,  monsieur — that  is  why! 
Because — ah,  he  told  me  all  the  story — because  she  was 
poor,  poorer  than  I  am,  and  had  no  friend  but  him— 
because  she  had  refused  to  be  rich  for  his  sake — because 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  her,  and  because  he  would  be  a 
traitor  and  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel  if  he  gave  her  up ; 
and  so  he  would  be,  monsieur.  But  d  Dim  merct,  he  loves 
me  all  the  same." 

"You  are  sure  that  other  girl  is  poorer  than  you  ?** 

"  Quite  sure,  monsieur.    He  told  me,  so  it  is  true." 

"Sure  you  have  a  trusting  heart,  my  poor  girl.  But 
that  other  girl — how  you  must  hate  her!  And  what  an 
idiot  she  must  be  not  to  feel  he  doesn't  love  her,  and  how 
mean  spirited  if  she  isn't  a  fool.  What  could  have  made 
you  love  him  so  much  that  you'ld  rather  give  him  up  than 
let  him  do  what  was  base  and  mean  ?' 

"How  can  you  ask,  monsieur?  I  am  a  poor  girl,  as 
you  see,  without  a  friend  but  my  dear  old  Oscar.  I  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  monsieur,  till  he  showed  me  how — 
I  didn't  think  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  I 
could  only  dance  and  go  head  over  heels — voild  tout. 
Monsieur,  he  came  down  to  me  straight  from  the  skies !" 

"  Of  course  he  is  handsome  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  only  know  he's  quite  different  from 
other  men.  You  are  more  handsome,  monsieur ;  but  he 
is  more  like  a  man." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  story — but  thank  God  if  there's  one 
man  like  what  you  say.  Not  that  I'll  believe  it,  all  the 
same." 

"  But  you  don't  know  him,  monsieur.  And  then  men 
do  not  see  the  good  in  the  men  they  know.  But  you  will 
never  see  him,  so  perhaps  you  will  believe  when  you  hear. 
I  was  all  alone  but  for  Oscar — I  had  never  spoken  to  a 
friend.  He  did  not  tell  me  I  am  pretty,  or  try  to  make  me 
talked  about  with  him.  He  was  above  me,  ever  so  far :  he 
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is  good  and  wise,  and  used  to  teach  me  and  scold  me.  I 
tried  to  be  wise,  so  that  he  might  not  look  down  quite  so 
much  upon  me.  He  taught  me  everything  that  I  did  not 
know,  monsieur — everything  in  the  world.  He  told  me  all 
about  foreign  countries,  and  boats,  and  bears.  He  made 
me  think  that  one  ought  not  to  go  head  over  heels  into 
one's  grave.  He  knew  everything,  and  could  do  •every- 
thing— except  dance — and  I  knew  nothing  and  could  do 
nothing  at  all.  He  made  me  hate  everything,  and  made 
me  so  miserable,  monsieur— *tnd  so  happy  t" 
"  He  is  older  than  you  ?" 

"  A  little.  And  he  never  told  lies,  even  in  fun,  and  used 
to  make  me  laugh  till  I  cried." 

"Ahl"  exclaimed  Olympia,  suddenly  leaving  her  sofa 
and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "  And 
first  you  were  angry  with  him  for  lecturing  and  scolding 
you,  and  then  you  hated  him  more  than  anybody  else  you 
knew,  and  you  were  vexed  because  he  paid  you  no  com- 
pliments, and  then  somebody  else  did,  and  you  felt  you 
would  rather  be  thought  bad  and  foolish  by  him,  than 
good  and  wise  by  all  the  world,  so  long  as  he  thought 
anything  of  you — >then  you'ld  let  him  say  anything  he 
liked  as  long  as  he  said  it  to  you — and  you  were  ashamed 
of  his  despising  you,  and  proud  of  his  teaching  you,  and 
you'ld  rather  be  looked  down  on  by  him  than  up  to  by  a 
king — and  you'ld  rebel  against  him  just  to  see  how  well 
held  put  you  down.  And  you'ld  love  art  or — foreign 
countries,  was  it  ? — just  because  he  did,  and  you'ld  work 
and  think  it  was  for  yourself  when  it  was  only  to  get  a 
crumb  of  praise — and  you  call  this  being  in  love,  do  you  ? 
And  if  that's  love  "  

It  was  her  own  story  that  she  had  just  heard  in  other 
words.  It  was  a  moral  equation — as  Firefly's  unknown 
lover  was  to  Firefly,  so  had  Forsyth  been  to  her.  The 
parallel  was  so  exact  that  not  the  divergence  of  a  hair's 
breadth  was  to  be  found.  If  Firefly  called  this  love,  what 
must  it  be  called  by  her  ?  She  dared  not  answer  her  own 
question,  but  hurried  on  without  heeding  Firefly's  asto- 
nished gaze. 

"Ah,  I  believe  more  in  your  hero  now — may  be  he 
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couldn't  help  himself,  nor  you.  But  I'll  not  believe  in 
that  other  girl.  She's  poorer  than  him,  and  wants  his 
money.  She  can't  be  honest — she'ld  never  be  so  blind. 
But  you  know  how  to  love,  that's  plain,  and  if  he  taught 
you  how  a  word  must  be  kept  if  it  kills  you,  and  you  must 
give  up  your  life  before  his  honour — that's  what  /  call 
love,  and  "  

Suddenly  Olympia,  too  completely  launched  on  the 
course  of  her  own  thoughts  to  regard  the  movements  of 
her  companion,  and  with  her  eyes,  as  usual,  wandering  away 
in  search  of  an  invisible  horizon,  started  to  feel  a  timid 
arm  stealing  round  her  waist,  and  to  hear  the  hurried,  eager, 
half-whispered  exclamation  close  to  her  ear — 

"  Monsieur !   You  are  not  a  man — you  are  a  girl !" 

Firefly  could  not  know  that  no  man  could  ever  speak 
thus  of  love,  or  thus  express  the  whole  inner  heart  of  a 
girl.  But  her  soul  knew  it,  and  rushed  through  the  now 
transparent  barrier  of  Olympia's  disguise  to  greet  the  heart 
that  had  echoed  her  own.  She  seized  Olympia's  hand  in 
both  of  hers  and  looked  up  at  her  with  almost  triumphant 
eyes.  Olympia  turned  crimson,  and  was  ready  to  sink 
underground  for  shame.  But  it  was  too  late  for  denial : 
-she  stood  revealed. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Firefly,  as  Olympia  tried  vainly  to 
stammer  out  a  No,  "  Oscar  was  right  all  the  time ! " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  say  nothing  about  this — how  could 
you  find  out  ?  What  a  miserable  actress  I  must  be — how 
could  you  know  ?  Please  keep  my  secret — I  can't  tell  you 
why — but  if  you  only  knew  all — I  must  be  a  man  now — 
yes,  I  must  be  one  ten  times  more,  and  not  be  found 
out  again." 

Firefly,  so  far  from  thinking  of  betraying  her,  looked  at 
her  with  admiration  and  even  with  awe. 

"  You  must  be  a  real  lady,"  she  said,  rather  inconse- 
quentially. "  I  never  spoke  to  a  real  lady  before.  But  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  not  a  monsieur;  I  did  so  wish  we  could 
be  friends." 

She  looked  so  gentle  and  humble  that  Olympia,  freed 
from  the  embarrassment  of  having  a  part  to  play,  assumed 
the  rdle  of  patron. 
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"  And  we  will  be  friends  now,"  she  said,  "so  long  as  you 
keep  my  secret.  You  are  a  good  girl — you  are  the  real 
lady.   You  know  how  to  love  like  a  queen." 

"  But  how  brave  you  must  be  !  Do  you  always  go  about 
as  a  man  ?" 

"Always.  No,  don't  ask  me  anything  else;  I  am — 
sure  if  I  haven't  forgotten  my  name.  Never  mind  ;  Major 
Sullivan  knows,  and  when  he  comes  in  I'll  write  it  down. 
Let  me  see,  what  is  yours  ?" 

"  Firefly.    Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  won't  call  you  Firefly.  WhSt  is  your  real  name  ?  " 
"  Mise>icorde." 

"  What  a  name !  it's  as  bad  as  my  own.  I  can't  talk 
French ;  I'll  have  to  call  you  Cora.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you 
found  me  out ;  I  won't  be  alone  now.  I'll  be  bold  enough 
for  a  boy  now,  and  I'll  have  some  one  to  talk  to  and 
some  one  to  look  after  too.  I'm  getting  to  understand 
things  now,  and  I'll  take  care  you  shall  always  be  the  lad} 
you  are." 

"  Oh,  mons — mademoiselle"  

"  Monsieur,  if  you  please,  till  you  know  my  name.  You 
have  sworn  never  to  call  me  mademoiselle.  And  now,  who 
is  He  ?   You  may  tell  me  now." 

Firefly  shyly  drew  from  her  dress  a  small  locket,  and 
opened  the  spring.  Olympia  took  it,  and  carried  it  to 
the  candle,  so  that  she  might  examine  the  portrait  it  con- 
tained more  closely,  drawing  Firefly  after  her  with  the 
chain.  She  looked,  and  then,  with  a  start,  let  the  miniature 
of  Gerald  Westwood  fall  from  her  hand. 

First  she  looked  at  Firefly  in  utter  wonder.  He,  the  play- 
mate whom  she  had  once  loved  as  a  brother,  but  had  always 
looked  down  upon  from  the  higher  level  of  her  age  and 
nature,  to  have  impressed  any  girl,  whoever  she  might  be, 
with  his  claims  to  be  Wisdom  and  Goodness  rolled  into 
one — it  was  too  incredibly  absurd.  Even  so  might  some 
wiser  woman  than  Olympia  wonder  why  Forsyth  had 
received  from  her  the  honour  paid  to  Gerald  by  Firefly. 
But  it  was  not  astonishment  that  made  her  draw  herself  up 
and  crush  her  heel  against  the  floor  as  though  trampling 
the  locket  into  dust.  Gerald  was  indeed  a  double  villain. 
He  had  not  only  been  false  to  herself,  but  had  tricked 
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Firefly  into  believing  a  tale  of  pretended  self-sacrifice  as 
an  excuse  for  deserting  her  in  order  to  marry  a  richer 
girl.  She  had  already  thought  that  the  word  "  self-sacri- 
fice "  had  come  to  his  lips  with  singular  ease,  and  now 
she  knew  why.  Well  indeed  had  Sullivan  said,  "  Love  the 
poor  and  marry  the  rich — 'tis  the  way  of  the  world."  She 
could  hardly  believe  it  of  Gerald  when  her  reason  gave 
proof  of  his  baseness ;  but  she  could  not  disbelieve  her 
own  eyes  and  ears. 

' '  So  this  is  the  man  with  '  the  noblest  heart/  is  it,  that 
you  love  better  than  all  the  world  ?" 

Firefly  looked  up  with  wonder  at  her  tone  of  intense 
scorn. 

"  And  you  believe  all  he  says — every  word  ? 99 

"Mon  Dieul  if  he  told  me  I  didn't  love  him,  that's  the 
only  thing  I  would  not  believe.  I  would  believe  him  if 
he  told  me  that  tablecloth  is  black." 

"And  you  believe  him  when  he  tells  you  that — that  the 
girl  he  has  to  marry  is  poor,  and  would  marry  him  whether 
he  will  or  no  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  If  she  was  rich  and  he  was  poor  he  would 
have  to  marry  her  if  he  was  bound.  It  was  he  that  told 
me  one  must  not  break  one's  word,  and  therefore  it  is 
true." 

"  It  is  horrible !    And  Gerald  "  

"  How  ?   You  know  his  name  ?  " 

"  You  told  it  me  just  now.  Yes,  you  did — it  slipped 
out  when  you  didn't  know."  She  was  not  going  to  be 
found  out  a  second  time.  "  What  should  you  do  if  that 
other  fool  of  a  girl  was  to  set  him  free  ?  " 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  should  go  mad  with  joy." 

"  Then — if  he  is  such  a  prize — you  may  be  sure  she  will 
never  set  him  free.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  never 
to  see  this  Gerald  again." 

"  Don't  I  know  it  ?  Have  we  not  promised  to  bear  it 
long  ago  ?    Oh,  why  do  you  speak  so  hardly  ?  " 

"  My  poor  girl,  I  speak  like  that  because  I  know  the 
world.  Thank  God  I  met  you — that  I  know  how  to  be- 
have like  a  man  now.  I've  only  to  play  at  being  a  scoun- 
drel and  I'll  do.  Go  on  trusting :  but  I'll  take  care  you 
shall  never  speak  to  another  man  but  me." 
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"  Please,"  said  Firefly,  looking  up  at  her  imploringly, 
let  me  keep  with  you ;  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  any  but 
you  and  Oscar,  now  he's  gone.  O,  Ctel,  what  shall  I  do  ! 
There's  my  father  and  Monsieur  le  G6ne"ral,  and  supper 
not  begun  to  be  laid." 

"Never  mind,  Cora,"  said  Olympia  boldly,  "I'm  not 
afraid  of  such  cowards  as  men.  I  wondered  why  men's 
clothes  made  me  feel  like  a  coward,  and  now  I  know." 

"  Mais,  monsieur,  you  are  a  brave  girl ! " 

"Oho,  Miss  Mis6ricorde,"  said  the  Major,  "ye've  been 
makin'  love  to  me  friend  Charley,  have  ye  ?  Ye'd  better 
turn  in,  me  boy ;  I'm  afraid  we've  kep  /up,  Joe  an'  I. 
Ye'll  find  your  room  on  the  top  o'  them  stairs.  I'll  look 
y*up  to-morrow  mornin',  an'  see  how  ye  like  your  quar- 
thers." 

Olympia,  with  a  warning  look  at  Firefly,  ran  up  stairs 
without  a  word.  And  so  ended  her  first  da/s  experience 
of  the  longed-for  life  of  a  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  hundred  mimic  phantoms  don 
Love's  bright  disguise,  who  know  not  Him : 

But  by  a  myriad  veils  his  sun 
Doth  shame-faced  Love  conceal  and  dim. 

The  morning  after  it  was  settled  that  Olympia,  with  her 
aunt's  consent,  should  run  off  with  her  cousin,  Forsyth 
went  from  Beckfield  to  The  Laurels  to  give  his  lesson  just 
as  usual.  These  daily  visits  had  now  become  so  habituaT 
that  he  made  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  thinking 
whether  he  should  miss  them  if  ever  they  became  inter- 
rupted. He  knew,  of  course,  that  Olympia  would  be 
married  to  her  cousin  sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  should 
go  back  to  London  whenever  it  pleased  his  host  and  patron 
— indeed,  Lord  Wendale  was  talking  of  escaping  from  the 
dull  idleness  of  Beckfield  every  day.  But  this  was  an  old 
story ;  and  meanwhile  the  da/s  good  and  evil  was  suffi- 
cient unto  the  day.  It  had  become  infinitely  pleasant,  far 
more  pleasant  than  he  knew,  to  take  a  holiday  from  self- 
watching  and  self-analysing  and  to  study  the  growth  of 
another  nature — to  put  straight  the  chaos  of  scribbled  lines 
and  curves  that  took  the  place  of  what  should  have  been 
the  fair  picture  painted  on  Olympiad  mind.  After  all,  he 
was  not  doomed  to  pass  away  out  of  life  without  leaving 
behind  him  one  who  knew  him  only  in  the  character  in 
which  he  wished  to  appear  to  somebody  or  other  before 
the  time  came  for  him  to  die.  How  she  in  her  turn  re- 
garded him  he  sought  not  to  consider;  it  was  too  delightful 
to  expand  himself  and  stretch  out  his  cramped  heart  in  the 
task  of  trying  to  make  some  one  wiser  and  happier  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  to  think  how  his  own  refreshing- 
labour  might  react  upon  himself.    He  certainly  did  not 
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reflect  whether  he  would  thus  have  adopted  Olympia's  life 
into  his  own  had  she  been  less  the  apotheosis  of  the  old  life 
that  he  had  lost,  or  had  she  been  less  beautiful  to  look 
upon  or  her  voice  less  sweet  to  hear. 

Love  has  not  only  his  seasons,  but  his  circling  years 
also.  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  first  spring  we  ever 
knew — who  can  recall  to  mind  the  first  time  that  he  ever 
saw  the  lilacs  blossom  and  the  branches  break  out  into 
leaves  ?  It  is  as  we  grow  old,  and  when  we  can  remember 
many  summers  and  many  winters  besides,  that  we  feel  all 
that  is  meant  by  those  common  words,  the  Return  of 
Spring.  It  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the  first  white 
blossom  touches  us  not  with  hope  but  with  longing  for 
what  we  know  Spring  herself  can  never  prove  strong 
enough  to  bring,  and  that  the  first  green  leaf  is  like  the 
joy  of  a  new  birth-pang.  Then  the  return  of  spring  is  so 
full  of  pain  that  it  requires  a  poet  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
joyful  and  to  read  the  pleasure  that  underlies  the  pain.  So 
Forsyth,  as  many  a  man  has  done  before  him,  felt  the 
returning  spring  put  forth  its  white  blossoms  and  its 
green  leaves,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  return  of  memory 
to  life — when,  in  truth,  it  was  happiness  struggling  back 
into  birth  again :  the  happiness  which,  being  unconscious, 
may  mistake  itself  for  sorrow,  but  cannot  be  spoiled  by 
vain  attempts  to  find  out  what  it  means  and  whither  it 
leads.  It  was  the  smile  of  spring  out  of  winter — and  he 
mistook  the  white  apple-blossoms  for  snow. 

Possibly  he  might  have  been  wiser  if  he  could  have 
noticed  how  full  of  interest  his  days  had  grown.  He  had 
felt  like  one  who  is  all  at  once  relieved  from  a  heavy 
burden  when  he  threw  away  his  money-bags  and  gave 
himself  up  to  art  for  awhile,  not  for  the  sake  of  filling  up 
an  unfilled  life,  but  as  the  natural  bloom  upon  days  that 
were  gathered  from  a  new  garden.  March,  who  is  more 
wintry  than  December,  is  very  close  to  April,  who  is  more 
spring-like  than  May. 

He  had  reached  The  Laurels,  looking  forward  to,  or 
rather  taking  for  granted,  another  long  morning  of  talk 
and  work  with  the  girl  whom,  as  he  loved  to  think,  he  was 
saving  from  development  into  one  of  the  weeds  of  Gress- 
ford  and  slowly  training  into  one  of  its  flowers.  Every- 
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thing  about  the  place  was  just  as  he  had  left  it  yesterday 
— why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  felt  no  pre- 
sentiment, and,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  set  it  down  at  its 
true  value  of  nothing.  The  front  door,  indeed,  stood 
open,  but  that,  though  not  usual,  was  not  strange.  Bat 
in  the  hall  he  came  upon  a  group  that  was  both  unusual 
and  strange. 

He  fell,  for  the  first  time,  upon  one  of  .'those  wrangling 
altercations  which,  though  common  enough  at  The 
Laurels,  had  never  yet  been  displayed  openly  to  the  eyes 
and  ears  that  did  not  belong  to  the  family.  The  group 
was  composed  of  Mrs.  Westwood,  talking  in  her  shrillest 
tones ;  of  Gerald,  listening  to  her  ,with  a  frowning  foie- 
head  and  flushed  face ;  of  the  Captain,  .pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  with  an  air  of  impatient  helplessness ;  and 
of  one  of  the  Miss  Fenders — he  never  could  tell  one  from 
the  other — looking  from  Gerald  to  her  mother  and  from 
her  mother  to  her  stepfather  as  if  frightened  and  be- 
wildered. He  was  about  to  step  back  into  the  garden 
in  order  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity  when  Mrs. 
Westwood,  catching  sight  of  him,  came  forward  at  once, 
and  said,  without  a  word  of  preface,  and  in  a  tone  made 
up  of  mingled  disgust,  scorn,  and  triumph — 

"There,  Mr.  Forsyth — there  is  your  Olympia!  She 
has  gone  off  with  an  Irish  major!" 

"Mother!"  broke  in  Gerald,  "how  dare — how  can  you 
tell  such — things  that  aren't  true  ?    And  "  

"  And  before  strangers,  too,"  groaned  the  Captain. 
"Caroline,  Caroline,  can't  you  keep  it  to  ourselves,  any 
way?  By  Jupiter,  I  wish  I'd  been  sent  to  Hong  Kong 
before  I  was  born." 

"  Gerald,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  without  regarding  her 
husband's  interruption,  "  I  suppose  it's  got  becoming  to 
tell  one's  own  mother  that  she  lies.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  knowing  what  I  think,  and  for  saying  it  out  too, 
strangers  or  no  strangers,  and  to  Mr.  Forsyth  more  than 
anybody.  He  knows  why,  and  he  has  a  right  to  know." 
She  paused,  removed  a  little  of  the  sharpness  from  her 
voice,  and  then  continued  more  plaintively:  "I  don't 
suppose  he,  nor  anybody,  would  want  to  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  an  Irish  major  when  there  are  good 
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^irls  in  the  world,"  and  she  glanced  at  Marian  as  if  to 
estal  lish  a  rapport  between  her  and  the  rich  stranger, 
4<  whD  deserve  twenty  thousand  times  twenty  thousand, 
though  it's  I  that  say  it,  and  more.  Those  that  deserve 
-ought  to  get  them,  say  I;  and  those  that  don't  deserve 
them  shouldn't  have  them.  That's  what  comes  of  taking 
up  those  black  sheep's  daughters :  they  devour  your  bread 
and  drink  your  tea  and  coffee,  and  then  run  away  with 
Irish  majors." 

"But — why,  you  wouldn't  let  her  know  a  word  about 
the  money,"  said  the  Captain.  "Do  you  want  to  send 
me  mad,  Caroline  ?" 

"  Who  said  she  did,  John  ?  It's  those  Irish  majors  that 
have  their  own  means  of  knowing  what  they  know,  when 
one  has  a  husband  that  would  go  drinking  and  smoking 
with  a  chimney-sweep." 

"How  can  you,  Caroline?  I  never  smoked  with  a 
chimney-sweep  since  I  was  born." 

"Mother,"  said  Gerald,  more  quietly,  " I  don't  under- 
stand a  word  you  say,  except  that  you're  accusing  Olympia 
of  doing  what  I  know  isn't  true — can't  be  true.  Fid 
sooner  believe  she  was  under  Lyke  Wood  pond." 

"  You're  infatuated.  I  can't  bear  infatuation.  I  dare 
«ay  you  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  you'd  seen  her  go  off 
Avith  your  eyes.  Perhaps  you'll  say  the  girl's  in  the  cellar" 
or  the  lumber-room,  and  that  I  put  her  there.  Perhaps 
you'll  say  she  had  her  dinner  with  the  rest  of  us  yesterday. 
Perhaps  you'll  deny  the  man  was  seen  kissing  her  in  the 
Broad  Walk,  which  shows  it  wasn't  the  first  time  they'd 
met  there,  and  what  coming  down  four  times  a  year  re 
cruiting  nobody  really  means.    Perhaps  "  

"  I  wonder  you  can  listen  to  all  that  wretched  village 
.gossip.    I  won't  believe  "-^ — 

"  If  you  don't  believe  what  people  say  they've  seen, 
that's  thinking  evil,  and  I  detest  thinking  evil.  And  there- 
fore perhaps  you'll  say  he  didn't  hire  Pigot's  gig  and  drive 
*way  just  after  we  missed  Olympia  ?  Perhaps  you'll  say 
her  blush  and  comb  aren't  gone  off  too,  and  that  your 
father  ioesn't  agree  with  me  ?" 

"I'll  only  deny  one  thing,  mother,  in  spite  of  all  the 
slander  in  Gressfoid ;  and  that's  th^t  sfce  has.  gone  off  with 
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Major  Sullivan,  or  would  touch  the  fellow  with  the  end  of 
her  finger.  I  know  her,  and  you  don't ;  and  if  she's  gone 
away,  as  I  suppose  she  has,  I  can  guess  where,  as  I  have 
told  you  all  along.  You  know  how  wilful  she  is ;  and  she 
had  a  plan  "  

"Stuff  and  nonsense.  Her  plan  was  a  major,  as  she  : 
couldn't  ret  a  lord.  It's  all  your  father's  fault,  though — 
that's  one  comfort ;  nobody  can  say  it's  mine.  I'll  wash 
my  hands  of  her  and  welcome,  and  give  her  joy  of  her 
major.  I'm  told  in  the  village  that  he  sleeps  in  his  dirty 
boots,  and  eats  with  his  knife.  It's  disgusting,  I  call  it ; 
and  I  call  Olympia  nothing  but  a  bad  girl — a  bad  girl,  and 
that's  the  word." 

"Father,  say  you  don't  believe  anything  so  horrible! 
You  know  Olympia — you  know  this  Sullivan — is  it  likely  ? 
Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  I  know  more  than  you  know,  my  boy.    It's  not  only 
likely— it's  true." 

"There!"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  triumphantly.  "Your 
father's  right  sometimes,  when  he  agrees  with  me  ;  and  no 
doubt  none  better  than  he  knows  how  that  majoring  man 
found  out  about "  

"  Mr.  Forsyth,"  Gerald  interrupted  her,  "you,  too,  know 
Olympia,  perhaps  best  of  us  all.  Do  you  believe  that  she 
—hang  it,  I  can't  say  the  word." 

Forsyth,  who  had  heard  all  this  without  uttering  a  word, 
looked  up  vacantly. 

"  Like  mother,  like  daughter,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "There 
was  once  another  Gerald  Westwood,  and  another  Major 
Sullivan,  and  another          Yes,  it  is  all  true." 

He  hung  his  head,  turned  away,  and  left  The  Laurels 
without  another  look  or  word. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  true  to  him  who  had  been  living 
his  whole  life  over  again,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  It  was  true  because  her  name  was  Olympia, 
and  because  her  life  had  been  connected  with  his  own. 

Of  course,  he  leaped  to  the  worst  conclusion  at  a  bound. 
A  dream  of  impossible  happiness  can,  as  we  all  know,  have 
but  one  end,  and  that  the  worst.  Gradually  a  phantom  of 
spring  had  seemed  to  be  growing  up  between  himself  and 
the  approaching  winter  of  his  days.   It  promised  him  all 
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the  best  part  of  the  past,  and  kept  the  rest  concealed.  All 
at  once,  at  a  breath,  the  rose-coloured  phantom  shrivelled 
up  in  frost.  He  had  lost  the  only  resting-place  that  his 
heart  might  hope  to  find  :  in  the  instant  of  loss  all  his  lo  ss 
was  revealed,  and  its  name  was  known. 

Such  a  discovery,  thus  cruelly  made,  was  hardly  to  be 
borne.  There  was  no  need  to  name  the  passion  that  had 
fallen  upon  him  unawares.  At  his  age,  and  with  his 
nature,  a  man  does  not  say  "I  love,"  but  "I  live."  Love 
is  an  addition  to  life  with  the  young,  but  it  is  life  itself  to 
such  as  he.  He  hated  and  despised  himself  that  it  should 
be  so,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  end.  He 
acutely  felt  the  barrier  of  contrast  that  lay  between  himself 
and  her ;  and  if  he  had  been  asked  for  a  list  of  her  faults, 
he  would  not  have  taken  from  or  glossed  over  the  cata- 
logue that  he  had  made  only  yesterday.  Was  it  possible 
that  it  was  only  yesterday  ?  Ajid  now  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  add  unknown  and  unsuspected  faults  that  he 
dared  not  think  upon.  It  was  shameful  to  think  that  he, 
in  middle  life,  who  had  already  passed  through  the  fire, 
should,  unwittingly,  have  been  a  second  time  ensnared  by 
an  ignorant  girl,  brimfull  of  faults,  just  because,  forsooth, 
she  had  the  eyes  of  an  old  love  and  was — a  girl.  That 
was  the  whole  story,  as  he  read  it  now  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  loss — that,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  us  magnify 
the  merits  of  our  friends  and  the  faults  of  our  foes.  But 
there  are  many  more  who,  out  of  the  tendency  to  self- 
torment  which  is  the  scourge  of  love,  magnify  every  fault 
of  those  whom  they  love  best,  and  blind  themselves  to 
every  virtue.  The  lovers  who  see  Helen's  beauty  in  a 
brow  of  Egypt  are  many ;  but  those  who  seek  out  and 
exaggerate  every  mote  and  mole  in  Helen  are  more.  That 
is  the  scourge  with  which  the  just  and  truth-seeking  do 
penance  for  being  happy. 

Forsyth  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  disappointed  in 
losing  the  happiness  that  he  had  never  consciously  hoped 
to  gain,  but  he  was  bitterly  angry  with  himself  for  being 
disappointed  in  Olympia.  It  was  because  it  convicted  him 
of  outrageous  folly  that  Mrs.  Westwood's  tale  was  true. 
There  was  no  need  to  examine  evidence  that  would  have 
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morally  convinced  a  less  prejudiced  heart.  He  remem- 
bered how  he  would  once  have  thought  a  similar  story  of 
the  mother  utterly  incredible — how  he  had  once  before 
been  deceived  by  eyes  that  met  his  own  openly  and  by  a 
voice  that  sounded  true.  He  had  long  suspected  that 
Olympia  did  not  care  for  Gerald  as  a  future  wife  should 
care,  without  suspecting  that  the  thought  might  have  had 
a  wish  for  its  father : — but  that  her  engagement  had  been 
used  as  a  cloak  to  hide  a  love  affair  with  an  animal  like 
Sullivan — well,  after  all,  it  is  the  incredible  that  generally 
turns  out  to  be  true.  He  must  let  her  go,  return  to  his 
solitary  toil,  resume  his  mask,  and  be  a  man. 

With  this  resolution,  born  from  anger  with  himself 
rather  than  with  her,  he  returned  to  Beckfield.  Jle  set 
himself  to  pull  up  the  flowers  that  had  taken  fresh  root  m 
his  heart,  and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  easy  enough— 
for  an  hour.  Sweeping  and  garnishing  is  not  a  hard  task, 
and  hearts  and  water  may  be  very  easily  kept  frozen  for 
just  so  long  as  the  frost  endures.  He  could  not,  for  the 
first  hour,  look  forward  to  the  day  in  which  he  would  have 
to  exchange  the  studio  of  Gressford  Wood  for  his  London 
room,  to  return  from  art  to  trade,  and  to  realise  that  he 
would  never  even  dream  of  reading  truth  and  innocence 
in  a  woman's  voice  and  eyes  again.  The  companionship 
of  a  month  had  seemed  growing  into  the  companionship 
of  a  life,  and  it  was  gone.  It  was  hideously  cruel  mockery 
that  he  who  had  stripped  himself  of  all  things,  even  of 
his  good  name,  for  the  sake  of  others,  should  be  unable  to 
find  the  commonest  consolation,  which  even  the  most 
selfish  may  enjoy,  in  the  friendship  of  one  who  was  true- 
and  pure  though  otherwise  neither  very  good  nor  very 
wise.  It  was  like  being  deprived  of  light  and  air.  He 
had  asked  so  little  from  life,  and  had  given  up  so  much,, 
that  his  doom  was  doubly  hard.  But  it  must  be  borne. 
The  straw  of  a  girl's  escapade  had  broken  the  earners- 
back — but  it  is  not  gentlemen  that  hang  themselves. 

He  found  Beckfield  in  some  commotion.  Grooms  and 
servants  were  bustling  or  loitering  about,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  was  requested  to  go  at  once  to  the- 
Earl. 
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**  Forsyth,"  saitf  the  latter,  "if  you  want  to  stay  on  at 
Beckfield  you  must  be  host  and  guest  too.  I'm  going 
back  to  town — now." 

The  painter  knew  his  patron's  way  of  talking  about  his 
plans  a  long  time  beforehand  and  then  deciding  in  a  hurry 
too  well  to  be  surprised.  Indeed,  the  faculty  of  being 
surprised  was  now  among  the  lost  arts  to  him. 

"  I  shall  start  this  evening,?"  Lord  Wendale  went  on, 
"  and  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  if  you  care  to  come. 
All  my  affairs  are  in  arrear,  and  I  wcnilcm't  be  away  from 
to-morrow's  debate  for  a  dozen  Beckfields.  Oh,  if  I  were 
but  member  for  my  county  instead  of  only  far  my  con- 
founded coronet,  I  believe  I  could  do  something  in  the 
world.  There's  nothing  like  rank  and  wealth  to  deprive 
one  of  the  power  of  benefiting  one's  fellow  creatures.  lid 
give  anything  to  lay  everything  down,  and  become  a  self- 
made  man — itfs  the  baton  gained  by  a  private  soldier  that's 
worth  the  having,  not  the  one  that  one's  born  to.  By  the 
way,  what's  this  I  heaT  about  Miss  Westwood  ?  Fin  glad 
to  see  you  safe  back  again,  for  I  half  suspected  she'd  gone 
off  with  you." 

"  What  about  Miss  Westwood  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?" 
asked  Forsyth,  trying  now  to  cover  his  heart  with  a  mask, 
as  well  as  Ins  name. 

"Oh,  I  heard  it  from  Lee,  who  had  heard  it  from 
somebody,  who  had  heard  it  from  somebody  else — you 
know  the  way  in  which  those  things  are  spread  flying.  I 
thought  there  was  some  one  besides  the  cousin  at  the 
bottom  of  it  when — when  I  thought  for  a  moment  of 
actually  making  love  to  her.  I  was  sure  there  was  some- 
thing then,  and  I'm  not  often  deceived.  Who  is  this  man 
Sullivan  who  has  carried  off  the  prettiest  girl  in  England, 
whatever  else  she  may  be  ?  " 

"  And  this  is  the  man  who  asked  her  to  marry  him  not  a 
month  ago!"  thought  Forsyth  to  himself.  He,  also, 
believed  himself  to  be  a  reader  of  men,  and  was  also  some- 
times wrong. 

"  Who  is  the  dark  horse  that  has  won  the  stakes — such 
as  they  are  ?  " 

"  I  have  riot  the  honour  of  knowing  much  of  Major 
Sullivan." 
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"  An  Irishman  by  name — but  hardly  by  nature,  to  go  off 
with  a  girl  so  poor  that  she  was  talking  of  earning  her 
own  living." 

"  A  girl  that  even  talks  of  earning  her  own  living  is  not 
poor." 

"  You've  seen  Sullivan  sometimes — haven't  you  ?  I 
think  I've  heard  you  speak  of  some  lying  fellow  that  I 
daresay  would  do  anything  to  turn  a  dishonest  penny. 
Are  you  going  to  London,  or  shall  you  stay  here  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  to  London." 

"  Forsyth — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this  abominable 
slander.    Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  an  older  man  than  you,  my  lord.  Nothing  is 
incredible,  except  what  one  believes." 

"And  can  you  think  that  a  girl  would  refuse  a — the 
chance  of  being  a  countess  for  the  sake  of  a  vulgar  rascal  ? 
There's  some  strange  plot  here,  and  on  my  honour  I  think 
there  are  more  liars  than  one." 

"  I  should  say  a  few  millions  more." 

"  I  never  yet  let  anything  oppose  my  will  in  my  life — 
that's  my  principle.  If  one  lets  one's  self  once  be  beaten, 
even  if  one  doesn't  care  about  victory,  the  prestige  of 
one's  will  is  gone.  I  mean  to  find  out  this  girl,  and  I'll 
tolerate  no  rivals,  for  the  sake  of  principle.  I  have  col- 
lected about  me  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  art,  and  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  let  slip  what  is  most  beautiful  in 
nature  too.  As  for  my  losing  her  in  the  long  run,  that  is 
absurd." 

"  What ! — do  I  understand  that  your  lordship  will  pro- 
pose a  second  time  to  a  girl  that  refused  you  once  and 
that  has  run  off  with  another  man  ? "  He  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  saying,  but  habit  spoke  for  him  through  his 
parched  throat,  and  even  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of 
his  dry  reserve. 

"  She  never  refused  me.  As  to  proposing  a  second 
time,  that  is  impossible,  seeing  that  I  never  proposed  a  first 
time.  Only  I  will  not  be  beaten,  that's  all.  It  doesn't 
follow  that  I  mean  to  make  her  Countess  of  Wendale." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Forsyth,  suddenly  starting  from  his 
apparent  statue-like  indifference,  "  do  you  mean  you  intend 
doing  her  wrong  ?  " 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  doing  her  wrong  ?  Leaving  a 
beautiful  girl  to  be  devoured  by  sharks  and  vultures  when, 
in  body  and  soul,  she  is  fit  for  a  king — aye,  and  for  me  ? 
I  can  trust  my  instinct,  I  hope,  never  to  do  anybody 
wrong,  whatever  I  may  do.  If  you  were  a  Calmont  you 
would  know  what  I  mean.  And,  in  any  case,  what  is  it  to 
you?" 

What,  indeed,  was  it  to  him  ?  Everything  to  the  true 
Earl  of  Wendale,  who  loved  Olympia — nothing  to  the  man 
who  owed  all  he  had  to  his  patron,  and  to  whom  Olympia 
must  henceforth  be  less  than  a  name.  He  was  bound  to 
silence  and  indifferenqe  while  his  whole  heart  was  full. 
He  had  never  found  it  so  hard  to  keep  tlje  secret  of  his 
life  as  now,  not  even  when  he  had  been  almost  overcome 
by  home-longing.  It  was  not  that  he  wished  to  betray 
himself — what  would  he  have  gained,  now  that  his  life  was 
broken  in  two  ?  But  he  was  filled  with  a  burning  desire  to 
say :  "  It  is  I  that  loved  her,  and  not  you — it  is  you  that 
insult  her,  and  not  I — it  is  I  that  am  the  Calmont,  and  you 
that  are  the  cur."  The  ebb  of  his  lost  youth  was  boiling 
back  again,  and  Olympia  was  the  cause. 
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He  held  that  all  things  are  deruod 

To  be  by  chemists  synthesised, 

That  from  each  pair,  there  thus  may  be  a 

Projection  of  some  third  idfea : 

That  love  from  opposites  is  bred, 

As  white  is  born  from  green  and  red,. 

And  that,  like  white,  'twould  ne'er  be  seen 

If  green  were  wed  with,  blue  or  green : 

That  'tis  from  discords  that  we  call 

Our  fullest  harmonies  of  all — 

As  if  the  chorus  of  the  birds 

Sang  not  in  unisons  and  thirds, 

Or  as  if  Flora's  hues  were  blent 

By  contrast  and  by  complement, 

To  suit  the  laws  ordained  as  hers 

By  savants,  taught  by  milliners, 

Who  the  Forget-me-Not  eschew 

Because  its  hues  are  green  and  blue. 

In  "Like  likes  Like"  lies  Nature's  skill, 

And  always  did,  and  always  will. 

Tt  may  be  remembered  that  Firefly's  only  knowledge  of 
the  poet  whose  fame  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be 
more  than  co-extensive  with  the  English  language  was- 
confined  to  the  fact  that  the  public-house  near  the  Phcenix 
Theatre  had  been  named  after  and  perhaps  kept  by  some- 
body named  Shakespeare.  The  sign  was  not  wholly  in- 
appropriate, for  the  Shakespeare  was  an  actor's  house  of 
call,  and  the  fountain  from  which  many  of  those  employed 
at  the  Phcenix  drew  their  inspiration. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  treaty  of  mutual  aid  and  pro- 
tection  had  been  drawn  up  between  Mrs.  Westwood's 
pupil  in  propriety  and  the  ballet-girl,  the  bar  of  the 
Shakespeare  was  as  thronged  as  it  had  been  many  hun- 
dreds of  evenings  before.  The  performance  was  over,  and 
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some  of  those  who  had  been  working  hard  to  amuse  others- 
were  now  making  others  work  to  amuse  them  in  their  turn. 
The  Phoenix  toiled  late,  but  the  Shakespeare  toiled  later 
still,  and  would  work  on  till  the  Argus  called  London  was 
pleased  to  open  one  of  his  other  eyes. 

"Talking  of  swells,"  said  one,  "  who  was  the  specimen  r 
that  came  behind  to-rright  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Some  swell  that's*  had  enough 
of  Fop's  Alley,  I  suppose,  and  wants  to  write  a  book  of 
travels  about  the  other  side  of  the  water;  I  tell  you  I 
was  ashamed  of  ycruall  to-night — every  one  of  you.  You 
disgraced  the  profession.  One  would  think  none  of  you 
fellows  had  ever  played  to»  any  above  costermongers  in* 
your  lives." 

"  Gome !  If  it  comes  to  that  I  don't  think  you  got 
much  by  slapping  him  on  the  back;  and  calling  him  your 
dear  boy." 

"  No,  I  didn't — and  that  shows  what  sort  of  a1  swell  the* 
fellow  must  be.  I've  played1  at  the  Obercwi  before  I  ever 
beard  of  this  hole,  and  slapped  a  crake  on  the  back  before 
now,  and  he  liked  it  too." 

"  Let  me  see — wasn't  it  when  you  casne  to  the  Phoenix: 
that  they  gave  up  the  Bear  ?  " 

"T  should  think  it  was — as  though  I^dplay  in  the  same 
piece  with  a  Bear  !  The  profession's. going  to  the  dogs; 
but  I'm  not  going  to  make1  myself  a  monkey  yet  awhile. 
Well,  the  swell  didn't  get  much  fun  to-night,  that's  one 
comfort.    I>id  you  see  the  snub  he  got  from  the  Fly  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  Fly — that's  nothing.    She  never  speaks  to> 
anybody  now  she's  taken  up  with  that  young  fellow/' 

"I  never  saw  such  a  case  of  jealousy,"  said  another. 
."  He  comes  with  her  every  night,  never  speaks  to  anybody 
himself,  and>  won?t  let  her  look  at  anybody  but'  him." 

"  He's  an  uncommon  good-looking  young  fellow,  though. 
I  doubt  if  he*s  English,  and  those  foreign  fellows  will  have 
a  knife  in  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  But  whofld  ever 
have  thought  such1  a  thing  of  the  Fly  ?•" 

"  I  would.  I'ld  think  it  of  any  woman.  Does  anybody 
know  him  ?  Has  anybody  ever  heard*  him  say  a  word  but 
«Y<fes'and'No'?J' 

"  You're  talking  of  young  Seaward;  I  suppose  ?"  said  a 
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new  comer.  "I  know  something  about  him — he's  an 
artist ;  but  if  you  ask  me  where  mademoiselle  picked  him 
up,  that's  more  than  I  can  say.  Any  way,  she  doesn't 
seem  inclined  to  drop  him  down  again.  The  last  thing  I 
know  of  him  is  that  he  and  she  walked  away  as  lovingly 
as  usual  from  the  stage  door,  arm  in  arm.  That's  what 
comes  of  those  stuck-up  girls — I  never  saw  a  girl  so  far 
gone  in  all  my  days.  There's  one  thing  though  I'll  say 
for  her — it  isn't  every  girl  that  will  flatter  up  a  man's  con- 
ceit by  letting  all  the  world  see  she's  his  slave.  Hulloa, 
young  man — where  are  you  pushing  to  ?  Oh,  if  you  want 
to  pay,  that's  another  thing.  Here,  Brown — here's  actually 
one  of  your  customers  who  wants  to  pay ! " 

But  how  and  why  it  was  that  a  customer  who  was  eager 
to  pay  his  reckoning  had  found  his  way  to  the  Shakespeare, 
and  why  he  behaved  himself  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
custom  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  require  a 
longer  history. 

While  he  who  loved  Olympia  forced  himself  to  condemn 
her,  he  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  believed  in  her 
still.  Not  loving  her  except  in  the  old  brotherly  way,  he 
had  no  misgivings :  towards  her  his  heart,  and  therefore 
his  judgment,  was  unclouded.  He  knew  that  she  had 
never  told  a  lie,  except  for  honour's  sake,  and  that  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  all  who  cared  to  read  them,  were 
as  open  as  the  day.  He  had  never  thought  ill  of  anybody 
in  his  life — except  Tom  Harris  :  and  he  was  not  going  to 
begin  with  her.  Starting  from  the  opposite  point  of  view 
to  that  of  Forsyth,  he  argued,  perhaps  not  much  less 
soundly,  that  what  was  incredible  could  not  be  true.  Her 
departure  at  the  same  time  with  the  Major  was  a  coinci- 
dence— nothing  more.  She  had  gone  to  London  to  carry 
out  her  insane  scheme  of  making  a  fortune  with  her  own 
hands.  She  had  done  so  for  his  sake,  and  had  not  said  a 
word  about  it  even  to  him  because  she  already  knew  that 
he  disapproved,  and  would  have  prevented  her.  She  had 
already  refused  a  coronet  for  his  sake,  and  this  was  a  new 
sacrifice — wild  indeed,  but  not  the  less  real — for  him.  She 
was  slandered,  and  he  must  prove  her  innocent — she  was 
alone  in  London,  and  he  must  save  her  from  a  million 
perils.   He  could  understand,  or  thought  he  could  under- 
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stand,  her  unwillingness  to  come  to  him  (now  once  more 
a  rich  man)  without  a  penny,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  having  schemed  to  win  him.  Everything  she 
did  would  be  of  necessity,  and  according  to  her  nature, 
outrageously  sudden,  wild,  and  generously  unreasonable. 
This  was  his  judgment :*  and  he  knew  her,  or  believed  he- 
knew  her,  from  top  to  toe. 

Alas !  This  was  all  very  generous — but  is  not  every- 
body, even  the  frank-souled  Gerald  Westwood,  more  or 
less  a  Lord  Wendale,  whose  best  acts  and  impulses  may 
spring  from  fountains  that  he  who  follows  them  in  the 
very  best  faith  would  blush  to  look  upon  ? 

It  was  with  a  strange  wild  feeling  of  relief,  like  a 
criminal  who  is  suddenly  reprieved,  that  Gerald,  after  the 
first  moment  of  astonishment,  heard  the  ciews  that  had 
filled  all  the  rest  of  the  household  with  dismay.  He  was 
not  released  from  his  betrothal  by  scandal  that  he  could 
not  believe,  but  its  fulfilment  was  delayed.  Nay,  he  was 
seized  with  a  shameful  desire,  which  he  sought  to  dismiss 
at  once  before  it  was  formed,  that  he  could  believe  the  tale 
that  the  others  found  so  easy  to  swallow.  If  she  had  gone 
off  with  the  Major  she  would  be  disgraced,  but  he  would 
be  free.  He  deserved  no  blame  for  the  wish,  which,  in  a 
more  Lord  Wendale -like  nature,  would  no  doubt  have 
become  a  thought  also. 

Olympia  was  right — he  was  as  false  as  a  man  could  be. 
No  sooner  had  he  pledged  his  word  to  her  than  he  had 
broken  it  for  the  sake  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 

After  all,  the  blue  eyes  had  been  before  the  brown  eyes 
in  the  field.  They  were  the  first  that  had  welcomed  back, 
to  England  the  young  man  who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  blue  eyes  or  black  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  no  doubt 
they  did  their  work  more  subtly  than  the  shy  lad,  who 
could  rescue  a  bear  from  a  broken  neck  but  could  not  look 
at  the  bear's  mistress  without  blushing,  was  aware.  In 
any  case  the  generous  champion  of  Olympia  had  come 
back  heart-whole  to  the  little  dancing  girl.  Men  mostly 
must  look  down,  or  at  least  fancy  they  look  down,  in  order 
to  love  in  the  grand  style :  how  could  he  give  the  pro- 
tecting love  of  a  man  to  the  girl  whose  head  was  always 
enveloped  in  clouds  that  he  could  not  fathom,  and  whose 
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heart  was  always  bursting  with  desires  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  ?  He  must  look  up  to  Olympia ;  but  Firefly 
looked  up  to  him.  To  the  first  he  was  still  the  child  of 
her  own  childhood  :  to  the  other  he  was  a  man  and  a  hero. 
To  love  the  first  was  a  duty,  to  love  the  second  was  a 
ioy. 

It  was  the  story,  over  again,  of  Forsyth  and  Olympia — 
burlesqued,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  real.  Possibly 
Olympia  herself  was  not  quite  so  immaculate  in  the  matter 
of  loyalty  that  she  could  afford  to  throw  stones.  He,  alone 
and  friendless  in  the  midst  of  London,  had  found  a  friend. 
Life  grew  more  idyllic  among  the  paving  stones  than  that 
of  the  lost  Lord  Calmont  at  Don  Pedro's  qutnta.  The 
young  sailor  no  more  dreamed  that  he  was  falling  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  than  he  could  help  it,  and  she,  whom 
hard  work  and  a  bear's  friendship  had  kept  more  pure  in 
heart  than  all  the  prayers  of  a  convent,  went  into  love 
with  open  though  unsuspecting  eyes. 

History  without  events  is  hardly  possible :  there  is  no 
history  either  of  Gerald's  life  in  London,  or  of  the  golden 
age.  In  after  years,  Gerald  Westwood,  when  he  recalled 
this  month  or  more  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  could  only 
remember  that  it  was  the  happiest  month  in  all  his  years. 
He  worked  with  his  own  hands  all  day  long  for  his  daily 
bread.  He  was  often  hungry,  he  never  amused  himself, 
and  he  made  no  friends  but  two — a  bear  that  could  not 
speak,  and  a  girl  that  could  not  read.  He  was  engaged 
to  a  girl  whom  he  could  not  marry,  he  had  lost  his  pro- 
fession and  prospects,  had  quarrelled  with  his  family,  and 
had  been  disappointed  in  friendship.  He  ought  to  have 
been  as  miserable  as  the  day  was  long,  and  he  was  as 
happy  as  the  days  were  short.  He  kept  his  health,  he  had 
no  leisure  for  thinking,  and  was  in  love  without  knowing 
it — the  three  beatitudes  which  compose  the  eighth  heaven. 
A  great  man  who  possessed  the  three  gifts  of  genius,  un- 
interrupted good  fortune,  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  declared  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he 
had  once  been  happy  for  as  much  as  two  weeks.  Gerald's 
gifts  were  the  better,  for  he  was  happy  for  four. 

Time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  sleep.  The 
Firefly  was  a  nightbird,  so  that  he  had  to  woo  late  and 
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•work  early.  Happily  it  did  not  follow  that  because  he 
knew  her  he  was  obliged  to  see  too  much  of  Monsieur 
Drou^il  or  Monsieur  DrouziPs  friends.  So  long  as  she 
made  enough  money  and  never  forgot  to  lay  out  supper 
she  might  amuse  herself  during  her  leisure  hours  after 
midnight  as  she  pleased.  They  had  never  hung  heavy  on 
her  hands,  for  she  had  her  needle,  her  bird,  and  Oscar : 
but  before  long  she  must  have  wondered,  if  she  ever 
thought  of  anything  but  the  present  hour,  how  she  could 
have  found  even  these  resources  sufficient  for  all  her  needs. 
She  had  no  Mrs.  Westwood  to  instruct  her  in  the  pro- 
prieties, and  her  four-footed  guardian  and  chaperon  gave 
Gerald  tacit  permission  to  visit  her  as  soon  and  as  late  as 
he  pleased  after  his  work  and  hers  was  done.  Night  was 
her  day  and  midnight  her  noon:  according  .to  her  expe- 
rience, the  .first  hours  of  the  morning  were  the  orthodox 
hours  for  a  morning  .call. 

After  a  time  Gerald  used  to  .find  himself  at  the  stage- 
door  of  the  Phoenix,  or  near  it,  about  the  time  when  the 
performance  was  aver.  He  never  went  into  the  house,  for 
the  young  man  who  had  once  astonished  the  Phoenix  by 
going  there  in  full  dress  had  still  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
The  Laurels  in  him  to  be  ashamed  of  the  chance  of  being 
remembered  by  those  who  had  stared  at  him  in  the  uniform 
of  gentility.  He  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  uniform 
of  a  gentleman,  seeing  that  he  could  not  take  off  his  skin: 
but  if  any  .man  thinks  it  easy  to  give  up  the  respect  that 
is  paid  to  clothes,  let  him  try.  Moreover,  even  from  the 
first,  he  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  see  the  blue-eyed 
and  golden-haired  girl,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  merest 
child  m  heart,  posing  in  paint  and  spangles  before  an 
audience  such  as  that  which  frequented  the  Phoenix.  It 
would  have  been  worse,  perhaps,  if  all  these  people  had 
been  dukes  and  duchesses,  but  it  was  bad  enough  as  it  was ; 
and,  as  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  he  kept  away  and 
hid  his  eyes.  The  ostrich  is  a  wise  bird — if  he  cannot  alter 
facts  he  can  alter  fancies,  which  are  the  more  important 
things  of  the. two,  and  often  much  harder  facts  than  the 
faGts  themselves.  He  preferred  to  think  of  her  only  as  he 
saw  hen:,  and  not  as  she  might  be  seen  any  night  by 
hundreds  .of  eyes  besides  his  own. 
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So  he  waited  patiently  till  she  came  out  in  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  saw  her  home.  They  had 
plenty  to  talk  about :  they  were  seldom  silent,  and  never 
both  at  a  time.  When  they  reached  home  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  done.  She  did  not,  like  Otympia,  try  to  march 
him  off  straight  to  dreamland.  Instead  of  trying  to  teach, 
she  tried  hard  to  learn,  patiently  and  with  reverence.  He, 
whose  very  spelling  was  doubtful,  and  who  knew  nothing 
but  what  his  own  experience  had  taught  him,  was  to  her 
the  incarnation  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom  besides. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  herself— but  little,  if  anything,  need 
be  said  of  her.  She  has  already  told  her  story  to  Olympia, 
and  the  additional  details  that  Gerald  knew  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  the  names  of  places  which,  except  in 
name,  were  all  the  same  to  her.  The  universe  was  a  stage, 
and  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouzil  its  manager.  Gerald  set  up 
a  fiction,  in  which  he  resolutely  believed,  that  the  girl  was 
a  princess  changed  at  nurse  or  stolen :  he  could  not  or 
would  not  think  that  the  brandy-sodden  ruffian  of  a  posture 
master  could  have  created  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
was  called  Firefly.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  beyond 
his  own  wish,  for  justifying  his  intuition :  the  Joseph 
Drouzil  might  have  been  a  very  different  sort  of  vessel 
when  it  first  floated  from  the  hands  of  the  ship-builder, 
and  he  too,  in  his  time,  might  have  received  the  worship 
of  some  higher  soul,  however  incredible  such  a  thing  might 
seem.  Gerald  was,  or  rather  had  been,  thoughtless  and 
careless  enough,  but  he  believed  in  God  as  well  as  in 
honour,  and  it  was  terrible  to  find  one  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
so  pure  and  gentle  by  nature,  seemingly  as  utterly  devoid 
of  a  soul  as  her  bear.  He  gave  her  his  heart,  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  it  became  a  soul. 

So,  in  watching  and  welcoming  the  transformation  of 
the  Firefly  into  a  loving  woman,  the  days  and  nights 
slipped  by.  Not  a  word  of  love  talk  had  passed  between 
them  when,  one  unlucky  evening,  a  thought  of  the  most 
pressing  prose  broke  into  this  idyll  of  London.  His 
luggage  still  lay  unclaimed  in  Covent  Garden.  It  would 
have  been  a  curious  piece  of  forgetfulness  if  his  head  had 
contained  room  for  more  thoughts  than  one  at  a  time,  and 
if  he,  in  his  present  circumstances,  had  not  been  ashamed 
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to  meet  the  eye  of  the  waiter  in  the  coffee-room.  Why  it 
is  that  all  mankind  should  stand  in  such  shame-faced  awe 
of  the  race  of  waiters  is  a  question  too  profound  for  any 
psychologist  that  the  world  has  yet  known  or  perhaps 
ever  will  know  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  every  waiter 
is  a  mesmerist  of  the  first  water.  Gerald,  however, 
managed  to  recover  his  luggage  by  means  of  a  messenger 
who,  besides  his  portmanteau,  brought  him  a  packet  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  hotel,  and  which  was  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  expected  to  see. 

The  packet  consisted  of  the  four  letters  from  his  mother 
directed  to  the  care  of  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  R.N.,  and  sent  by 
the  latter,  after  some  delay,  to  the  last  address  given  by 
Gerald  to  anybody  since  he  had  left  home.  All  was  for- 
given, and  he  was  implored  to  return  at  once  in  order  to 
marry  his  cousin  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  It  was  from  them 
that  he  learned  how  Lord  Wendale  had  proposed  to 
Olympia  and  had  been  refused.  He  dashed  the  letters  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  and  sat  down  in  despair.  That 
evening  he  and  Firefly  learned  from  one  another  all  that 
they  had  gained  and  all  that  they  must  lose. 

Perhaps  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  tears  to  open 
his  whole  heart  to  her  and  to  make  him  tell  himself,  and 
her  too,  that  he  loved  her  better  than  all  the  world.  But 
he  was  no  Forsyth  who  had  schooled  himself  to  suffer  all 
things  and  to  make  no  sign.  He  was  besieged  with  a 
thousand  temptations  besides  her  irresistible  tears.  He 
might  act  as  if  he  had  never  received  these  letters  at  all — 
he  might  marry  Firefly,  and  so  render  the  fulfilment  of  his 
duty  to  Olympia  impossible.  How  the  conflict  ended  we 
know.  He  may  have  judged  like  a  blockhead,  but  he  cer- 
tainly judged  like  a  gentleman. 

What  was  right  to  Gerald  was  right  to  Firefly.  She 
■could  not  help  protesting  with  her  tears,  but  she  never 
once  protested  against  her  doom  by  her  words.  And 
now,  though  more  than  ever  bound  in  love  to  Firefly,  he 
was  more  than  ever,  in  honour,  bound  to  Olympia.  She 
had  shown,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  such  boundless  loyalty 
and  devotion  that  if  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  righting  her 
he  should  yield  her  no  more  than  her  due. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?   What  are  you  doing  ?  "  asked 
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his  mother,  when  she  found  him  busily  packing  up 
within  an  hour  after  Forsyth  had  turned  his  back  upon 
The  Laurels. 

"  I  am  going  to  find  Olympia.  She  is  in  London,  and  I 
am  going  there." 

"  Are  you  gone  out  of  your  senses  ?  " 
"  If  I  am  I  shall  soon  know." 
"  But  in  London  "  

"  If  she  was  in  the  moon  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  find 
her.  Even  in  London  one  can  find  what  one  looks  for  in 
seventy  years.  If  I'm  wrong,  I'm  a  fool :  but  if  I  didn't 
go,  after  all  that's  been  said,  I  should  be  a  blackguard. 
You  wouldn't  wish  me  to  be  that,  I'm  sure." 

She  knew,  when  he  spoke  in  that  tone,  that  she  might 
as  well  speak  to  the  wind. 

"  That's  the  reward  one  gets  for  indulgence,"  she  said. 
"  That  comes  of  sparing  the  rod — one's  nieces  go  off  with 
majors  and  one's  sons  call  one  names.  Never  mind — 
young  people  think  old  ones  fools,  but  old  ones  know 
what  young  people  are."  She  had  been  beaten,  but  had 
won  the  last  word.  Gerald  did  not  answer  her,  but  went 
on  with  his  packing  all  the  same.  It  was  certainly  an 
obstinate  family,  on  both  sides. 

The  Captain,  who  had  shown  himself  quite  as  obstinate 
as  any  of  them,  took  another  line. 

"  Gerald,  my  boy,"  he  said  gently,  "  I'm  worn  out  of 
my  life  by  all  this,  and  if  you  hear  of  my  blowing  out  my 
brains  or  hanging  myself,  don't  you  be  surprised — that's 
all.    I've  got  myself  to  thank  for  it "  

"  Father — what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  I  meant  all  for  the  best,  my  boy — all  for  the  best,  by 
George !  When  I  say  I'll  hang  myself,  of  course  I  don't 
mean  that,  but  it's  all  the  same  thing.  I'm  off  my  head, 
and  that's  where  I  am.  You  stop  quietly  at  home,  there's 
a  good  boy.    I  know  what  you  don't  know  "  

"  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  tell  me  what  you  know." 

"  That's  just  where  it  is.  By  George !  "  he  groaned, 
"  if  it  was  put  in  print  they' Id  say  it  was  a  lie.  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  if  it  was  in  the  county  paper." 

"  Nor  would  I,  if  it  said  Olympia  had  run  away  with 
Major  Sullivan.    I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  it  was  in  the  log- 
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book.  Look  here,  father,  I  must  go  and  I  will  go.  I  shall 
find  her  out,  never  fear,  and  bring  her  back  safe  and  sound. 
Just  think  what  may  become  of  her!  I  suppose  you  don't 
want  me  to  be  a  blackguard,  father  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  my  boy.  But  if  you  find  she's  with 
Sullitan?" 

"  If  she's  with  Sullivan  I'll  let  her  stay  with  Sullivan. 
She  wouldn't  be  our  Olympia,  that's  all,  and  it's  our 
Olympia  I  mean  to  find.  How  can  you  believe  such 
tales  ?  " 

"  Well,  good-bye,  my  boy,"  he  said  sadly.  "  And  if 
anything  happens,  you'll  believe  I  meant  it  for  the  best. 
I've  tried  to  be  a  good  father  and  do  right  by  every- 
body, and  it's  hard  to  —  there,  God  bless  you,  and 
I  hope  you're  right,  but  I  know  you're  not,  all  the 
same." 

So  Gerald,  who  had  said  good-bye  to  Firefly  for  ever, 
returned  to  the  city  in  which  every  brick  spoke  eloquently 
of  her  and  of  nothing  but  her.  One  resolution  he 
carried  up  with  him — whatever  might  happen,  he  would 
never  see  her  again.  Every  thought  of  her  was  now 
falsehood  and  treason.  He  did  not  palter  with  himself 
by  .  saying  that  her  soul  had  claims  upon  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  disregard.  His  was  not  a  mind  in  which 
two  opposite  courses  of  action  could,  at  tiie  same  time, 
both  be  right  and  neither  wrong.  It  was  Firefly  or 
Olympia,  love  or  honour:  and  his  choice  had  been 
made. 

And  the  result  of  all  this  was  that,  before  the  evening 
was  over,  he  was  looking  at  Firefly  from  an  obscure 
corner  in  the  pit  of  the  Phoenix,  and  had  found  his  way 
into  the  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  hearing  her  name 
and,  perhaps,  some  news  of  her  at  second  or  third 
hand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


We  doubted,  quarrelled,  tore  ourselves  asunder, 

Faith  mimicked  falsehood,  hope  was  like  despair : 
"We  doubt  not,  strive  not :  calmly  now  we  wonder 

"Why  we  were  happy — yet  we  know  we  were. 
Then  passed  no  day  but  left  twelve  hours  of  sadness, 

Then  came  no  night  but  brought  twelve  hours  of  pain; 
Now  night  brings  rest,  and  day  gives  hope  and  gladness, 

And—could  we  only  weep,  and  love,  again  ! 

No  wonder  that  after  what  he  had  heard  he  was  anxious 
to  pay  his  reckoning  and  be  gone. 

He  who  could  not  believe  harm  of  Olympia  was  not 
likely  to  believe  evil  of  Firefly.  But  this  was  not  in  the 
bargain — he  had  not  left  her  in  order  that  she  might  fall 
a  victim  to  public-house  slander.  It  was  only  too  likely, 
as  he  felt  rather  than  knew,  that  she  who  had  learned 
the  need  of  friendship  and  companionship  only  to  lose 
it  should  have  been  driven  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lover 
with  a  friend,  and,  though  the  jealousy  of  the  dog  in 
the  manger  rose  up  in  him,  he  could  throw  no  blame 
upon  her.  There  were  plenty  of  Charles  Seawards  about, 
as  he  knew,  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  deso- 
lation of  the  Fireflies.  To  know  that  much  there  was 
no  need  to  have  read  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

No ;  he  would  see  her  no  more,  except  to  warn  her; 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  he  had  as  little  cause  for 
jealousy  as  he  had  the  right  to  be  jealous  of  one  who  was 
henceforth  nothing  more  to  him  than  one  he  had  loved, 
and  loved  still.  That,  also,  was  a  duty ;  and  having  done 
all  he  could  as  a  friend  for  her  whom  he  loved  he  would  be 
able,  with  a  heart  comparatively  at  ease,  to  do  his  impera- 
tive duty  for  her  whom  he  loved  as  a  friend. 
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He  did  not  believe  in  this  fellow  Seaward ;  but  his  in- 
credulity did  not  give  him  sleep,  and  the  next  afternoon  he 
fcyjnd  himself  less  guided  by  his  own  free  will  to  the 
lodgings  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Drouzil  than  drawn  there 
independently  of  his  will.  What  should  he  do  when 
he  got  there  t  What  was  he  going  to  say  ?  However,  it 
is  a  wise  moth  that  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  when  he 
reaches  the  flame,  and  this  particular  moth  was  certainly 
no  wiser  than  his  fellows.  In  spite  of  the  earliness  of  the 
hour,  considered  from  Firefly's  point  of  view,  the  way  was 
so  natural  for  him  to  take  that  he  could  have  scarcely  taken 
any  other.  His  hand  paused  and  trembled  on  the  handle 
of  the  door  of  Monsieur  Drouzil's  room,  but  he  opened  it 
and  made  a  step  across  the  threshold. 

"Gerald?  MonDieu!" 

It  was  the  cry  of  stifled  joy  itself ;  but  it  did  not  last 
long  enough  for  him  to  read  it  in  all  its  fullness.  Still  it 
was  enough,  and  more.  He  had  come  to  London  to  search 
for  Olympia,  and  in  that  moment  Olympia  took  her  flight 
from  the  world. 

"  You  have  come  back  to  me  !  She  has  made  you  free! 
She  is"  

Her  eyes  asked  the  rest :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  word 
"  dead "  was  floating  about  somewhere  below  her  brain. 
And  why  not  ?  What  meant  death  to  her  rival  would  mean 
life  to  her. 

He  could  scarcely  look  her  in  the  face  or  bring  out  a 
word.  "No.  I  am  come — I  am  come  to  say  good- 
bye." 

She  had  started  up  to  meet  him.  What  could  his  coming 
ever  mean  but  joy  ?  But  such  a  wilderness  of  sorrow  came 
into  her  face — the  very  blackest  of  April  clouds.  How 
could  he  have  thus  come  back  to  her  out  of  a  dream  unless 
her  rival  had  died  ?   And  she  had  not  died. 

"  Oh,  Gerald !  Are  we  to  spend  our  lives  in  saying 
adieu?" 

What  could  he  say  ?  His  visit  itself  was  selfish  cruelty 
unless  he  felt  himself  free  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart  as  he 
burned  to  do.  He  had  not  seen  her  or  heard  her  voice  for 
days. 

"  My  darling,  I  never  meant  to  have  come.    I  wish  to 
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God  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  before  I  told  Olympia  I 
would  many  her  when  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying. 
But  I  came  ;  how  could  I  help  it  ?  And  I'm  all  the  more 
bound  to  her  now.  As  if  she  hadn't  given  up  everything 
else,  she's  lost  her  good  name  besides  for  me." 

Poor  Firefly  sighed,  and  gave  a  little  moaning  cry. 

"  Then — then  why  do  you  come  to  me  again  ?  Did  we 
not  say  adieu  ?  Did  not  saying  it  make  me  almost  happy 
to  think  I  loved  one  so  noble  ?  Oh,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  bear — I  could  have  borne  all  but  seeing  you 
again." 

"I  wish  you  could  unlove  me — no,  I  can't  wish  that! 
What  a  hideous,  selfish  beast  I  am  !  But  there's  one  thing 
I  can't  bear,  darling.  I  come  to  warn  you.  I've  heard 
things  said  that  I  can't  believe,  and  I  can't  rest  till  I've 
heard  you  say  they're  not  true.  I  can't  unlove  you  ;  and 
if  I  could"  

Firefly,  whom  nothing  could  persuade  that  he  was  not  a 
hero  and  the  wisest  of  mankind  even  if  he  had  been  proved 
the  vilest,  trembled  into  gathering  tears. 

"  What  have  you  heard — what  have  I  done  but  love  you 
always  ?  " 

"  What  a  miserable  pair  we  are !  What  a  fool  I  have 
been  !    Do  you  really  love  me  still  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  if  you  had  to  marry  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  wives  I  would  love  you  the  best  of  them,  though 
I  mightn't  ever  see  you  or  have  one  word." 

"  Just  for  that  I'm  glad  I  came  once  more.  We  may 
take  one  minute  more  to  love  each  other  in  before — my 
darling,  I  oughtn't  to  ask  you  to  love  me  now,  but  I  do." 

"  You  can't  ask  me  not  to  love  you.  I  don't  give  up 
that  if  I  give  up  you." 

"What  a  load  you  have  taken  off  me!  it  makes  me 
almost  happy.  How  can  there  be  such  liars  in  the  world  f 
— and  nobody  ever  hears  a  lie  without  taking  for  granted 
it's  true.  I'm  just  the  same;  I've  been  half  crazy  with 
jealousy." 

"  You  jealous  of  me  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  now,  though..   I  heard  some  wretched  cads 

from  the  Phoenix  talking  about  you  "  

" About  me?" 
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"And  some  fellow  called  Seaward.  I  felt  inclined  to 
get  up  and  tell  them  they  lied,  only  I  wouldn't  have  your 
name  mixed  up  in  a  pot-house  squabble.  Is  there  such  a 
fellow?" 

"  Seaward — you  heard  of  me  and — and  Seaward  ?  " 
"  Is  there  such  a  fellow,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Gerald — surely  you  couldn't  think — why  she — 
he"  

"  I  never  heard  your  name  mentioned  with  any  man's 
before." 

Firefly  was  quick-witted  ;  he  had  never  found  her 
unready  with  an  answer  till  now.  The  truth  was  as  quick 
to  spring  to  her  lips  as  to  be  born  in  her  heart ;  she  had 
had  no  teacher  of  morals  but  Oscar,  and  she  had  not 
learned  from  him  how  to  evade  truth,  much  less  how  to 
speak  falsely.  Her  moment's  hesitation  meant  more  than 
another  woman's  lie. 

"Oh,  Gerald — if  you  only  knew — it  is  so  absurd,  so 
strange ! " 

"  Come,  tell  me!  I  have  had  secrets  and  mysteries 
enough,  by  George !  Please  don't  let  us  say  good-bye 
with  a  secret  on  our  minds." 

She  looked  up  at  him  eagerly.  The  look  itself  was  a 
caress,  almost  a  smile.  It  was  the  April  face  that  he  had 
once  kissed,  and  once  only,  with  a  ray  of  the  old  sunlight 
finding  its  way  through  the  1  e  v  cloud.  Firefly  might 
suffer  perhaps  more  sharply  than  those  who  suffer  more 
deeply,  but  even  if  she  were  dying  a  smile  would  not  be 
very  far  away. 

"  Mon  Dzeu,  how  you  would  laugh  and  stare  if  you  knew 
all!" 

"  I  shall  never  laugh  again,"  he  said,  with  an  implied 
rebuke.  "  Who  is  he  that  they  say  takes  your  arm  and  is 
never  away  from  your  side  and  that  will  not  let  you  speak 
to  a  soul  but  him  ?  " 

She  looked  a  little  frightened.  "  Please,  Gerald,  don't 
ask  me.    I  mustn't  tell — I  promised  not  to  tell." 

Her  incapacity  for  telling  even  a  white  lie  ought  to  have 
reassured  him  and  made  him  rest  satisfied  with  her  secret 
even  if  it  was  for  ever  unsolved.  But  what  lover,  in  his 
place,  ever  did  what  he  ought  to  do  ? 
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"  Then  he  does  take  your  arm  and  is  always  with  you  ? 
For  Heaven's  sake  say  '  No.'  Do  you  think  because  I  am 
bound  to  tear  myself  from  you  that  I  can  leave  you  to  be 
talked  about  in  pothouses — good  God !  I  came  to  hear 
you  say  it  is  not  true.  Let  new  love  come  in  time  if  it 
must,  but  not  now,  while  I  can't  help  loving  you  still, 
before  you're  off  with  the  old.  I  don't  believe  it;  but 
don't  send  me  away  from  you  wretched.  Say  who  he  is — 
tell  me  it  is  all  nothing — but  I  can't  live  with  such  a  thing 
as  that  upon  my  mind." 

Her  smile  was  gone  now.  "  Oh,  Gerald,  don't  speak 
like  that !    You  make  me  think  I'm  doing  wrong." 

"  Firefly !  You  are  keeping  me  on  the  rack.  I  must 
know  for  your  sake — how  can  I  tell  into  what  hands  you 
mayn't  have  fallen?  Who  is  he?  I  know  his  name  is 
Seaward — that  he  is  a  painter :  so  no  doubt  I  can  find  out 
if  I  please.  Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?  I  have  heard 
of  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  about  girls'  brothers 
who  wanted  to  hide  themselves." 

"  Gerald !  You  know  I  have  no  relation  in  the  world 
but  my  father  and  Oscar." 

"  Have  you  known  him — before  you  knew  me  ?" 

"  Not  a  week  ago.  I  saw — him — the  day  after  you  went 
away.    Indeed  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can  "  

"  There  is  nothing  that  /  would  not  teMyou" 

"  Yes,  there  is — it  is  anything  you  promised  not  to  tell. 
It  was  you  that  told  me  a  promise  must  be  kept  even  if  it 
kills.  Did  you  not  leave  me  because  you  promised? 
Was  it  not  because  you  told  me  it  is  right  to  keep  a 
promise  that  I  let  you  go  ?  It  was  not  because  I  wanted 
to,  mon  Dieu  /   And  now  you  ask  me  to  break  mine !" 

If  he  had  been  able  to  bear  this,  Gerald  would  have 
been  more  or  less  than  a  man.  With  all  his  good  qualities 
his  mother's  son  had  no  fair  chance  of  being  born  with  a 
larger  mind  than  falls  to  the  common  share.  To  him,  as 
to  any  other  lover,  a  secret  meant  treason.  It  should 
have  occurred  to  him  sooner  that  he  had  no  right  to  make 
any  such  compact  with  her  as  his  heart  proposed — that  he 
should  give  her  up  while  at  the  same  time  she  should 
remain  true  to  him.  He  knew  that  they  must  be  nothing 
to  one  another  since  they  could  not  be  all.    And  yet  how 
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could  he  see  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  strength 
drifting,  as  it  could  not  but  seem,  into  perdition,  and 
himself,  by  thus  deserting  her,  the  cause  ?  Was  it  im- 
possible that  she,  whom  he  had  taught  to  love,  was  con- 
soling herself  out  of  sheer  loneliness  and  despair?  He 
was  perhaps  no  wiser  than  he  had  been  many  months  ago, 
but  his  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  a  woman's  heart 
had  grown  strangely  clear. 

He  could  neither  analyse  nor  lecture:  he  could  only 
feel.  The  store  of  jealousy,  to  which  the  train  had  been 
laid  last  night,  had  taken  fire :  he  felt  himself  turn  pale. 
It  was  his  first  love,  and  all  its  emotions  were  new. 

"  But  I  have  not  promised  not  to  find  out  about  this 
Seaward,"  he  said,  "and  I  will.  Heaven  knows  I  don't 
distrust  you — oh,  my  darling,  whom  I  love  so  much,  I 
can't  bear  this  any  more.  There  are  bounds  to  keeping 
one's  word  ;  I  have  tried  hard  and  failed.  I  can't  be  true 
to  one  and  love  another — I  can  only  be  true  to  you.  I 
don't  care  about  a  hundred  Seawards  or  a  thousand 
Olympias  or  anything  in  the  world  if  I  have  you.  Come, 
let  us  forget  it  all,  and  be  as  we  used  to  be.  I  will  be 
your  husband  and  you  shall  be  my  wife,  and  we  will  let 
everything  else  go.  There — you  have  won,  my  own 
darling — -how  could  I  ever  think  I  could  give  up  you  ?" 

For  one  moment  the  girl  lighted  up  with  joy.  She 
seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground  with  her  feet,  as  if 
she  were  about  to  fly  to  his  arms.  Suddenly  a  low  growl 
from  the  forgotten  Oscar  made  Gerald  start.  It  may  or 
may  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  the 
moment  for  her  flight  into  joy  seemed  gone. 

"You  have  always  been  bidding  me  to  do  what  you 
said  was  right,  and  now  you  bid  me  to  do  what  you  said 
was  so  wrong  that  you  must  give  up  me  rather  than  do 
it — what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

The  words  may  sound  cold  enough,  but  they  were  not 
cold.  Nor  did  he  think  so.  Passion  would  not  have 
paused  to  speak  them,  but  Firefly's  was  the  love  of 
worship,  which  can  tolerate  in  its  idol  nothing  short  of 
perfection.  If  Gerald  had  told  her  it  was  right  to  commit 
murder,  to  steal,  or  to  lie,  she  would  have  believed  with- 
out question ;  but  the  newly-born  unworn  soul  could  not 
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see  how  he  who  was  always  right  conld  be  himself  when 
he,  on  his  own  showing,  sought  to  tempt  himself  and  her 
to  do  what  he  had  so  crucially  convinced  her  he  knew  to 
be  wrong.  It  was  not  a  thought,  but  an  instinct,  which 
is  far  stronger  and  far  clearer. 

But  his  was  not  the  love  of  worship.  Passion  had  burst 
its  gates  and  was  sweeping  him  on  with  the  tide.  He  had 
aimed  at  self-conquest,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  cold- 
blooded a  young  man  as  to  be  able  to  succeed. 

"  What's  Olympia  to  you  ?  Why  should  you  make  your- 
self miserable  for  her  ?  I  tell  you  I'm  beginning  to  hate 
the  girl.  If  I  find  her  I'll  tell  her  all— I'll  tell  her  that 
I've  behaved  like  a  cad  to  her  if  she  likes — and  I  feel  I 
have — but  I  won't  and  I  can't  give  up  you.  How  could  I 
marry  her  and  love  you ! — good  God!  it's  horrible  to  think 
of — never  see  you  again  "  

"  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,  how  can  I  ever  believe  what  you 
tell  me  any  more  ?  When  you  left  me  was  it  because  you 
cared  for  her  most  after  all  ?  " 

"  You'll  send  me  mad  !  If  you  talk  like  that  you  don't 
love  me.  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said  suddenly  and  passion- 
ately, "  when  I  gave  you  up  you  gave  up  me  too.  I  won't 
ask  anything  more  about  that  fellow  you  talk  of — I'll  go  to 
the  Phcenix  and  see  with  my  own  eyes — and  if  he's  after 
you  in  the  wrong  way — and  I  shall  soon  know — it  shall  be 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  I'll  save  you  from  that,  any 
way,  and  then — then,"  he  went  on  with  a  miserable 
attempt  to  seem  calm,  "  I'll  put  Olympia  right,  and  then 
I'll  go  off  somewhere  where  I  shan't  see  either  of  you 
again.  I  did  think  that  you  loved  me  almost  as  much  as  I 
love  you." 

He  was  torturing  himself  even  more  than  her;  but 
cruelty  and  self-torment  are  the  two  grand  attributes  of 
Love  before  he  is  old  enough  to  be  wise.  It  was  Gerald's 
first  passion ;  and  it  came  down  with  a  crash  upon  every 
note  in  the  confused  and  unpractised  scale. 

"  Gerald  ! — Gerald  !  "  she  cried  out,  ready  now  to  say 
anything,  to  break  every  promise,  rather  than  let  him  go. 
But  he  was  gone. 

"  Why,  Cora  !  "  said  a  full  soft  voice  from  somewhere  in 
the  sky  above  her,  "  what  has  happened  ?    You  poor 
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foolish  child — there,  don't  cry  like  that,"  and  she  felt  an 
arm  placed  round  her  waist.  "  One  would  think  you  were 
heart-broken.    Nothing  has  happened  to  Oscar  ?  " 

Olympia,  who  had  never  given  or  received  a  caress  since 
Gerald  was  a  baby,  drew  the  girl's  golden  head  to  her 
bosom,  and  let  it  rest  there,  while  Firefly  sobbed  as  if  she 
were  indeed  broken-hearted.  Nor  had  Firefly — save  once 
— ever  given  or  received  a  caress,  except  from  Oscar :  and 
this  unknown,  longed-for  tenderness  made  her  weep  and 
sob  the  more. 

"What  is  it,  Cora?"  asked  Olympia,. when  she  thought 
the  tears  must  be  running  dry.  "  You  must  not  cry  your- 
self ill — there's  nothing  worth  crying  for  like  that,  I'm 
sure.  You'll  be  making  me  cry  too,  and  that  would  never 
do.  Tell  me  what  it  is — I'm  your  lover  now,  you  know, 
and  you  must  tell  me  all." 

"  I— I  can't  tell  you.    i  think  I  shall  die." 

"  Nonsense.  People  don't  die,  or  Fid  have  been  dead 
by  now.    Is  it  your  father — is  it  Oscar — is  it  the  Canary  ?" 

"  It— it  was  He." 

"  He  ?  I'm  heart-sick  of  Hes  !  Who  is  it  now  ?  Sure 
you're  not  c.rying  your  blue  eyes  out  about  a  man  ?  You 
don't  mean  "  

"  He  has  been  here — and  he  loves  me — and  I've  sent  him 
away  angry  :  I've  made  him  wretched,  and  I  shall  never  see 
him  again ! " 

"Cora!  Don't  tell  me  that  Gerald  has  been  here 
again !  He  has  ?  Oh,  what  will  I  do !  When  did  he 
come  ?   What  has  he  been  telling  you  ?  " 

"  I — he — he  wanted  to  give  up  that  other  girl  and  come 
back  to  me  :  and  I "  

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Olympia,  in  a  bitter  tone  that  was 
not,  however,  without  a  note  of  triumph.  "  Now  she 
won't  have  him  he  comes  back  to  you.  He  is  a  wise 
young  man  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow.  He  can't  get 
money,  so  he  must  make  shift  with  love.  What  did  you 
say?" 

Firefly  suddenly  and  quickly  drew  her  head  away. 

"  Oh,  but  she  would  have  him  though  !  He  is  still 
bound  to  her — ten  times  more,  he  told  me.  He  wanted 
to  give  her  up — it  is  not  she  that  has  given  him  up." 
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"Not  she  that  gave  him  up?  What — he  means  to 
marry  her  still  and  keep  you  too  ?  He  dares  come  and 
break  your  heart  when  he  thinks  himself  bound  to 
another  girl  ?  What  did  he  tell  you  about  that  other 
girl?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing  at  all?" 

"  Only  what  I  have  said.  Oh,  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  him,  indeed !  He  loves  me  so  much,  and  it  is  so 
hard." 

"  Cora,  you  are  a  little  simpleton.  It's  you  I'm  angry 
with,  not  with  him.  He's  a  man.  Is  he  coming  here 
again  ?  I  suppose  you  let  him  see  that  you  loved  him, 
you  poor  foolish  child  ?  " 

"  Doesn't  he  know  it  without  seeing  ?  But  no — I  know 
he'll  never  come  near  me  again.  I've  lost  him,  and  what 
will  become  of  us  now  ?  " 

"  Cora,  if  he  ever  speaks  to  you  again,  tell  him — tell 
him — no,  tell  him  nothing.  What  did  you  tell  him 
to-day?" 

"  I  only  told  him  I  thought  he  was  doing  what  he  knew 
wasn't  right — that's  all." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Cora,  only  I'm  afraid  you  didn't 
say  it  as  if  you  meant  it."  "  No,"  she  thought,  "  I  won't 
have  this  poor  girl  made  a  plaything  of  by  a  man  that 
would  sell  her  for  money  and  make  her  think  he's  doing 
something  very  fine.  Fid  let  her  know  what  a  scoundrel 
the  sneaking  hypocrite  is,  only  she'ld  hate  me ;  but  he 
shan't  have  another  word  with  her,  if  I  never  let  her  out 

of  my  sight  for  a  year.  There,  Cora,  that's  enough 

now.  Be  a  good  girl,  and  stop  crying,  and  I'll  take  care 
of  you,  never  fear." 

"  Please — mademoiselle — will  you  let  me  tell  him  who 
you  are  ?  " 

"  Never — nobody  is  to  know  who  I  am." 

"  But  he  thinks  I  am  in  love  with  you." 

"  Oh,  that  is  charming  !  That  is  your  quarrel,  then  ? 
You  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  tell  ?  No,  Cora,  I'm  glad 
— sorry,  I  mean — that  I  can't  let  you  tell.  Never  mind, 
though — if  I'm  the  only  cause,  it's  only  putting  off  things" 
— "  for  ever,"  she  thought,  seeing  a  way  of  making  an 
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irreparable  breach  between  Gerald  and  the  girl  whom  she 
wished  to  save  from  the  .love  of  so  contemptible  a  man. 
"  There,  Cora,  dear,  you'll  laugh  at  all  this  one  of  these 
days,  and  if  Gerald's  what  you  think  him  he'll  laugh  too. 
May  be  Til  let  him  know  all  in  good  time.  You  trust  to 
me." 

How  or  why  Firefly  was  to  trust  to  her,  Olympia  herself 
would  have  found  rather  hard  to  explain.  She  only  knew 
that  this  infinitely  trusting  and  loving  girl  must  be  kept 
safe  from  harm.  But  she  spoke,  as  she  always  did  when 
her  impulses  outran  her  thoughts,  in  a  tone  of  such  hope 
and  courage  that  Firefly,  who  had  now  tasted  the  luxury  of 
leaning  upon  somebody,  caught  the  vague  comfort  that 
was  implied  in  her  tone.  It  was  the  part  of  Firefly  to 
obey,  even  when  commanded  to  hope,  as  much  as  it  was 
the  part  of  Olympia  to  command. 

That  evening  Olympia  saw  Firefly  to  the  Phoenix,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  as  her  champion  against 
new  and  unknown  perils,  and  kept  more  closely  than  ever 
to  her  side  until  the  performance  was  over.  All  things 
went  smoothly  until,  on  leaving  the  stage  door,  Firefly,  as 
usual,  took  her  stronger  arm  to  walk  home. 

The  night  was  not  very  dark,  but  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre  was  just  sufficiently  illuminated  to  make  the  part 
of  the  street  immediately  outside  dim  and  confusing.  As 
the  two  went  out,  the  light  fell  upon  them  from  behind, 
so  that  their  faces  were  in  almost  complete  shade.  But  it 
fell  straight  upon  any  face  that  met  them,  and  Olympia 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  him  whom  she  now  wished 
to  avoid  as  much  from  anger  and  contempt  as  from  shame 
— Gerald. 

He  had  come  to  see  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes ;  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  even  in  a  better  light,  he  would, 
in  one  moment,  have  recognised  Olympia  in  her  disguise. 
One  does  not  expect  to  meet  young  ladies  dressed  up  as 
men  out  of  novels  and  plays.  But  it  was  a  terrible  moment 
for  her,  and  all  the  impulses  that  were  at  hand  boiled  up 
and  boiled  over.  He  had  come  to  persecute  Firefly  again 
— for  her  own  sake  and  for  Firefly's  she  must  still  be 
Charles  Seaward  to  him — and,  for  both  their  sakes,  she 
brimmed  over  with  anger  and  scorn.    He  was  a  liar,  a 
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fortune-hunter,  a  hypocrite,  a  traitor,  a  coward-  What 
would  she  expect  a  man  to  do — what  would  she  do  if  she 
herself  were  really  a  man  ? 

She  did  not  ask  herself  the  question,  but  she  answered 
it — her  answers  were  apt  to  come  first,  and  her  question- 
ings afterwards.  Before  Gerald  could  say  a  word,  or  even 
shift  his  eyes  from  Firefly  to  her,  she  lifted  her  cane  and 
gave  Gerald  a  sharp  cut  across  the  eyes.  So  sudden  and 
unprovoked  was  the  assault,  that  before  he  could  recover 
his  dazzled  sight,  or  even  realise  who  had  struck  the  blow, 
she  had  thrust  Firefly  into  a  coach  that  was  waiting  for 
somebody  else,  was  in  after  her,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


There  was  a  tattered  beggar-man, 

And  he  loved  a  lady  well — 
•'I  have  a  heart  to  buy,"  he  said, 

"And  you  have  gold  to  sell.'* 

There  was  a  Prince  of  high  degree, 

And  he  loved  the  lady  well — 
"  I  have  a  crown  to  buy,"  he  said, 

"And  you  have  a  heart  to  sell." 

To  the  beggar-carl  she  laughed  a  laugh, 
To  the  Prince  she  frowned  a  frown — 

*'  I'll  give  my  gold  for  the  beggar's  heart, 
But  no  heart  for  the  Prince's  crown." 

When  Olympia  had  at  last  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
that  trying  evening  of  her  arrival  in  London  into  the 
solitude  of  the  room  in  which  the  Major  had  placed  her, 
she  did  not  sit  down  to  think  upon  events  and  their  con- 
sequences. She  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep,  and  woke 
up  the  next  morning  as  miserable,  forlorn,  and  bewildered 
a  young  woman  as  was  to  be  found  in  all  London.  She 
could  hardly  bear  to  dress  herself  up  again  in  those 
horrible  clothes,  which  had  proved  unable  to  conceal  her 
sex  from  the  first  stranger  with  whom  she  had  had  more 
than  a  moment's  conversation.  Did  men  live  in  these 
rough,  close  rooms,  and  get  thrown  among  Drouzils  who 
drank  too  much  brandy  and  played  cards  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves ?  What  was  she  to  do  with  no  better  guide  than 
Major  Sullivan?  And  yet  what  she  had  learned  from 
.-Firefly  showed  how  absolutely  right  she  had  been  to  run 
away  from  home,  if  only  to  escape  being  tricked.into  a  mar- 
riage with  one  who  loved  another,  while  he  made  cold, 
half-hearted  love  to  her.   And  now,  too,  her  minor  troubles 
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began.  She  had  to  tell  the  maid  of  all  work  what  she 
would  have  for  breakfast,  and  whether  she  meant  to  dine 
out  or  at  home.  Sullivan  would  be  calling,  and  she  would 
have  to  get  herself  some  clothes.  She  would  have  to  find 
out  what  painters  did,  and  how  she  was  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  art.  All  the  great  and  little  things  that  had 
either  been  nothings  or  trifles  to  the  dreamer  in  the  soli- 
tude of  The  Laurels  came  upon  her  like  a  shower  of  cold 
rain,  which  she  faced  almost  with  despair.  She  a  heroine, 
indeed,  when  she  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for  a  cup  of 
tea  without  feeling  inclined  to  sink  under  the  floor !  She 
never  felt  so  utterly  unmanlike,  so  hopelessly  a  woman,  in 
her  life  before. 

And  then  there  was  the  humiliating,  horrible  discover}' 
of  last  night  that  no  life  that  could  come  to  her  hereafter, 
even  if  she  gained  all  the  fame  and  glory  that  art  and  the 
world  can  give,  would  be  worth  the  life  she  had  left  behind 
her  at  Gressford  St.  Mary.  In  her  mad  impulse  she  had 
escaped  from  the  treacherous  plots  of  Gerald  and  his 
mother,  but  she  had  escaped  also  from  the  master  of  her 
mind — as  she  knew  now,  of  her  heart  also.  "  I  don't  care 
if  he  is  old  and  plain  and  rich,"  she  thought,  in  her  shame. 
"  There's  not  another  man  in  the  world  that  I'll  care  to 
speak  to  again  till  I  die.  He  might  hate  me  if  he  liked— 
and  I'm  sure  he  didn't  hate  me,  for  all  his  odd  ways  ;  and 
I  don't  love  him  like  they  love  in  books ;  but  if  I'd  only 
known  all  this  I  might  have  been  with  him  days  more,  and 
have  had  a  life  to  look  back  upon  while  I  was  trying  to 
make  myself  good  and  wise  enough  for  him.  And  now  I'll 
never  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face  again..  A  girl  that's 
gone  off  in  boy's  clothes,  and  who's  done  all  that  I've 
done — he'ld  turn  from  me  in  that  cold,  sad  way  of  his  that 
would  make  me  die  of  shame.  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  of 
me — I  wonder  if  he  cares  for  the  girl  that  he  tried  so  hard 
to  teach  to  be  good  and  wise,  and  who's  shown  him  what 
his  teaching's  good  for.  I'd  been  wanting  a  dear  friend 
since  I  was  born,  and  now  I've  thrown  him  away.  Oh,  if 
I'd  only  known — if  I'd  only  seen  through  their  tricks 
before. — But  I  won't  be  quite  beat :  I'll  go  on.  I'll  find 
out  a  way  to  be  great  somehow,  and  good  too,  and  then 
may  be,,r  she  went  on,  falling  into  her  old  trick  of  castle- 
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building,  "  may  be  when  I  die  I'll  let  him  know  all  I  tried 
to  be  ;  and  why — why  couldn't  I  have  be  :n  made  his  wife, 
or  his  daughter,  or  anything  ? — Fid  soon  have  found  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  life  I  ever  wanted  then.  Well,  I  came 
into  the  world  in  a  strange  way,  and  a  strange  world  it's 
been  to  me ;  and  it's  an  ill  turn  the  major  did  me  when  he 
took  me  up  from  that  battle-field.  I  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  him,  too,  but  I  don't  believe  I've  got  a  bit  of  good  about 
me.  I'm  either  mad  or  wicked — but  it's  all  too  late  now. 
I'll  drag  on  though,"  she  said,  for  her  spirit  was  not  going 
to  be  self-strangled.  "  If  I  can't  be  a  woman,  I'll  be  all 
He'ld  like  a  man  to  be." 

And  she  tried.  Whatever  Sullivan's  motives  might  be — 
and  they  were  probably  complex  enough — he  kept  her  secret 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  relieved  her  from  the  otherwise  in- 
superable difficulties  of  keeping  up  her  character.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  she  was  really  not  sufficiently  grateful  to  the 
man  who  covered  what  heart  he  had  under  a  mask  so  sin- 
gularly unattractive.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
almost  pathetic  affection  of  the  adventurer  for  the  girl  wh<r 
had  once,  according  to  his  story,  been  more  than  his  own 
child.  He  was  to  her  what  Oscar  was  to  Firefly,  and  made 
himself  her  admiring  slave.  With  his  aid  she  turned  her 
rooms  into  a  studio  and,  striving  to  make  herself  a  second 
Forsyth,  worked  energetically  all  day  long.  She  never  left 
them  except  to  accompany  to  the  theatre  the  little  dancing 
girl  whom  she  had  taken  under  her  wing.  She  had  always, 
since  the  puppyhood  of  Pluto  and  of  Gerald,  felt  an  intense 
need  to  love  and  protect  somebody  or  something,  and  here 
was  one  who  needed  all  the  love  and  protection  she  had 
to  bestow.  Since  her  grand  discovery  about  Forsyth  she 
could  no  longer  remain  self-absorbed  or  live  utterly 
alone. 

Such  was  her  life  up  to  that  evening  when,  goaded  by 
one  of  those  irresistible  impulses  that  were  part  of  her 
nature,  she  gave  Gerald  the  blow  which,  when  it  was  over, 
frightened  her  more  than  it  astonished  him.  She  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  sorry,  however ;  he  deserved 
it  richly,  and  was  not  likely  now  to  trouble  Firefly  any 
more.  What  Firefly  thought  of  the  matter  she  could  not 
make  out — the  poor  girl  seemed  frightened  out  of  her 
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wits,  crushed  and  cowed.  It  had  all  passed  in  such  a 
moment  that  she  could  hardly  have  told  whether  it  was  in 
attack  or  defence  that  Olympia  used  her  cane.  In  any 
case  she  did  not  thank  her  cavalier  for  her  champion- 
ship, and  said  "Good  night"  with  a  coldness  that  was 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  her  usual  warm-hearted 
ways. 

Olympia  was  working  at  her  easel  next  morning,  more 
industriously,  though  with  her  mind  less  absorbed  in  her 
work,  than  usual,  when  she  received  a  visit  from  Major 
Sullivan. 

"To-morrow's  the  day,"  he  said,  "for  sending  in  the 
pictures  to  them  R.A.'s.  I'll  do  it  for  ye,  of  course.  By 
the  way,  here's  a  bit  of  paper  I'll  want  ye  to  put  your  name 
to — the  real  one,  Olympia  Westwood,  ye  know.  'Tis  time 
ye  put  your  fingers  on  that  fortune  as  was  left  ye  in 
America,  and  I've  made  love  to  some  of  them  boys  at  the 
lawyer's  office,  just  gave'm  the  smooth  side  o'  me  tongue, 
ye  know,  and  it's  all  in  your  name  in  the  thrays,  and  if 
ye' 11  just  sign  this  thing  they  call  a  power  of  attorney,  I'll 
be  able  to  draw  the  dividends  for  ye  as  if  I  was  you." 

"  The  money  ?    Oh,  I  know — what  Gerald  no,  I 

won't  touch  the  money.  Anybody  may  take  it  that  likes 
for  me." 

"  Murder,  darlin' !  But  'tis  twenty  thousand  pounds — 
six  hundred  a  year — a  hundred  and  fifty  every  quarter  day 
— and  ye  don't  care  ?" 

"I'll  only  care  to  earn  my  own  bread  and  let  nobody 
find  me.    What'll  I  do  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"  What  would  ye  do  with  'em  ?  Faith,  what  wouldn't  ye 
do  with  'em !  Ye  might  take  off  them  things  you're  in 
and  go  with  your  old  father-an'-mother  all  over  the  world 
if  ye  please.  I'ld  take  care  ye  shouldn't  be  cheated  out  of 
a  penny  of  'em." 

"Ah!"  she  said,  suddenly  struck  by  a  brilliant  idea, 
"you  were  once  very  good  to  me — there,  I'll  sign  the 
paper,  and  you  shall  have  it  all  You'll  know  better  what 
to  do  with  it  than  me.  You  shan't  say  you've  lost  by 
being  kind  to  a  dying  woman  and  her  little  girl." 

The  Major  looked  at  her  with  a  wooden  stare :  and,  for 
the  second  time,  his  eyes  had  the  queer  sort  of  shining 
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look  in  them  that  she  had  seen  in  them  just  after  he  had 
kissed  her  forehead. 

"Oh,  darlin',  d'ye  think  Dann/11  be  paid  by  Molly 
Sawn  ?  " 

Something  in  his  tone  touched  her.  "There,  then," 
she  said,  quickly,  "  sure  I  didn't  mean  it  in  that  way.  I 
think  you're  the  very  best  of  them,  after  all.  But  take  the 
pounds  and  things,  do — Fid  be  ever  so  happy ;  and  keep 
them  or  spend  them,  only  never  let  me  see  them — please, 
Danny,  I'll  be  so  glad  if  you  will." 

"Faith,  then,  I  will,"  he  said.  "  But  'tis  just  as  if  I 
•won't — Fll  have  to  find  some  more  bones  to  pick,  that's 
all,  and  I  think  I  have  too.  Good-bye,  darlin',  and  God 
bless  ye — ye  paid  me  the  little  I  did  for  ye  long  ago,  when 
ye  first  laughed  up  at  me — but  them's  owld  times  now.  I'll 
.see  about  the  picture  to-morrow  Come  in  !  " 

"  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  to  see  Mr."  

The  servant  had  no  time  to  finish,  for  the  gentleman  was 
at  her  heels,  and  was  in  the  room  almost  before  Sullivan 
was  out  of  it.  The  girl  had  only  been  told  once  that  no 
^visitors  were  to  be  shown  up  to  Mr.  Seaward  without 
sending  up  a  card,  so  her  disobedience  was  no  matter  of 
wonder.  Olympia  looked  up,  and  felt  as  if  struck  to 
stone.  She  had  feared  it  was  Gerald,  but  it  was  worse 
still — it  was  the  Earl  of  Wendale. 

Her  folly  was  finding  her  out  with  a  vengeance.  It  was 
lucky  that  she  did  not  think  of  leaping  from  the  two-story 
window,  for  most  assuredly  she  would  have  done  it  if  the 
idea  had  entered  her  mind.  She  stood  paralysed,  even  to 
.her  tongue. 

But  the  Earl,  so  far  from  betraying  the  least  astonish- 
ment, only  bowed  politely,  and  spoke  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  ease.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  really  did  not 
recognise  her  in  her  disguise  ?  And,  if  not,  what  could 
he  be  doing  up  such  a  flight  of  stairs  in  such  a  part  of  the 
town  ? 

"  I  suppose  I  must  introduce  myself,"  he  said,  as  unem- 
barrassed as  if  she  were  not  as  obviously  Olympia  West- 
wood  as  he  was  Lord  Wendale.  "  I  am  Lord  Wendale," 
and  he  smiled  imperceptibly.  "  I  know  what  to-morrow 
is,  and  how  busy  you  must  be,  but  this  is  one  of  my  busy 
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weeks  too — I  always  make  a  point  of  finding  out  even  - 
thing  foi  myself,  before  the  show  begins.  Perhaps  you 
may  wonder  how  I  have  found  out  a  stranger  to  the  art- 
world  like  yourself :  but  I  am  a  regular  detective  cf  pos- 
sible genius,  I  assure  you,  and  have  a  nose  for  it  like  one 
of  my  own  hounds.  I  should  be  disgraced  for  ever  if  I 
had  to  hear  of  a  good  picture  from  others.  It  was  I  who 
found  out  Forsyth,  you  know.  You  will  excuse  a  visit  made 
in  the  interest  of  our  art,  I'm  sure." 

Even  now  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  there  was 
anything  strange  about  her  silence,  or  the  manner  in  which 
she  held  her  head  down,  and  her  face  turned  away.  He 
went  to  the  front  of  her  easel,  talking  all  the  while. 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Seaward,  I  congratulate  you.  That  is  some- 
thing divine !  Forsyth  himself  never  came  up  to  that — 
I'm  in  luck's  way,  indeed  !  The  contour  is  worthy  of 
Signorelli,  the  colouring  of  Bandinelli,  and  the  chiaro-oscuro 
of  Beccafiumi."  He  always  made  a  point  of  quoting  the 
lesser  masters ;  it  showed  originality  in  criticism,  and  an 
independence  of  its  popular  and  conventional  traditions. 
"  This  will  be  the  picture  of  the  year — in  fact,  it  shall. 
Forsyth  is  nowhere  this  year.  He  has  disappointed  me 
woefully  of  late.  He  is  painting  himself  out,  Mr.  Seaward, 
between  you  and  me.  We  want  somebody  new.  Name 
your  own  price  and  consider  this  picture  as  mine  from  this 
hour,  and  yourself  as  the  coming — man." 

"  My — my  agent — "  began  poor  Olympia,  in  a  whisper 
that  she  meant  for  a  disguise :  but  he  interrupted  her. 

"  There,  Miss  Westwood,"  he  said,  with  what  he  meant 
for  a  reassuring  smile,  "we  have  both  played  our  parts- 
now.  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?  I  meant  what  I 
said  about  your  picture,  though,  every  word.  It  is  perfect 
— it  is  sublime.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  painter  ?  You 
are  a  true  heroine.  Yes,  I  was  right  after  all  when  I  talked 
of  the  sympathy  between  you  and  me.  I  can  imagine 
what  it  must  be  for  a  woman  of  genius  who  is  fettered  and 
trammelled  at  a  place  like  Gressford.  It  is  what  I  feel — 
you  were  crushed  by  the  life  of  a  woman  just  as  I  am  by 
being,  unhappily,  a  rich  man  and  a  peer.  Oh,  it  is 
gloriously  refreshing,  in  these  wretched  conventional 
times,  to  find  a  woman  who  sets  everything  and  everybody 
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at  defiance,  and  throws  herself  into  the  world  with  nothing 
but  her  enthusiasm  and  her  genius,  and  scorns  even  the 
clothes  that  are  the  uniform  of  a  slave.  They  may  say 
what  they  like,  but  I  honour  you.  It  is  the  fate  of  genius 
to  be  slandered  by  little  minds :  but,  if  I  can  do  nothing 
•else,  I  can  appreciate  a  grand  soul." 

A  short  while  since  she  would  have  been  fired  by  such 
praise  from  such  a  man :  but  her  ambition  was  dying 
now. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  what  battles  I  have  had  to  wage 
for  you  since  you  were  gone !  I  am  disgusted  with  all  the 
little-minded  narrowness  that  crops  up  everywhere — it 
makes  one  who  tries  his  hardest  to  make  the  world  a 
little  better  ready  to  sit  down  in  despair.  I  should,  if  I 
did  not  know  one  who  is  not  as  others  are.  I  see  you 
are  angry  at  my  having  learned  your  secret,  but  indeed  you 
have  no  cause.  I  will  not  betray  you  to  a  pack  of  narrow- 
minded  scandal-mongers.  Gressford  is  no  home  for  you 
now." 

Her  tongue  at  last  managed  to  tremble  into  life. 
"  What  do  they  know — what  do  they  say  of  me  ?  Do 
they  think  I  am  dead  ?" 

"  No.  They  are  not  so  charitable.  They  think  you 
have  run  away  with  some  Irish  fellow,  and  of  course  they 
leap  to  the  worst,  and  your  name  is  gone.  So  much  the 
better  for  you.  You'll  make  a  name  worth  a  hundred  of 
the  old.  A  name,  indeed — that's  another  of  those  con- 
temptible conventionalities — as  if  genius  had  sex  and  was 
to  be  measured  by  an  old  maid's  foot  rule.  I  needn't  say 
I  thought  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  one  might  as  well  talk 
Chinese  as  mention  the  word  Genius  to  the  good  people 
of  Gressford  St.  Mary.  You've  cut  yourself  off  from  them 
now,  and  I  congratulate  you  from  my  soul.  You  arc 
henceforth  as  free  as  air." 

"  Good  God !  what  have  I  done  ?  I  don't  understand 
— and — and — does  he — does  Mr.  Forsyth  think —  ?"  She 
had  never  thought  of  this :  and  her  words  seemed  to  burn 
her  throat  as  they  came. 

"  Forsyth  ?  He's  the  worst  of  them.  The  fellow  has 
some  technical  skill,  but  he  is  no  artist  in  soul.  Well, 
well,  after  all  one  can't  make  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears. 
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It  was  of  him  I  spoke  when  I  said  I  had  to  do  battle  for 
you.  He  is  a  soulless,  mean-spirited  fellow,  who  would 
do  most  things  for  half  a  guinea,  and  everything  for  a 
whole  one." 

"  And  he  thinks  of  me — ah,  I  knew  it :  what  else  have 
I  deserved  ?  But  oh,  it  is  too  horrible  to  hear !  Why  did 
you  come — why  did  you  not  leave  me  alone  ?" 

"  Why  have  I  come  ?  Olympia !  What  friend  have  yon 
in  the  world  but  me  ?  It  was  a  happy  chance  indeed  that 
I  found  you.  You  must  not  think  I  came  not  knowing 
whom  I  was  to  find.  I  go  everywhere :  I  am  interested 
in  the  degrading  effects  of  our  public  amusements  at  pre- 
sent, and  have  been  going  to  see  them  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  found  that  you,  also,  like  a  true  artist,  use  your  disguise 
to  see  what  women  cannot  otherwise  see.  When  I  went 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Phoenix,  do  you  think  any  dis- 
guise could  hide  you  from  me?  I  kept  away  from  you 
then,  because  I  thought  you  might  be  startled,  and  there 
would  be  a  scene.  But  how  could  I  keep  away  ?  I  did 
the  only  thing  possible,  and  followed  you  home — and  here 
I  am.  We  can  no  more  escape  from  the  work  of  sym- 
pathy, Olympia,  than  we  can  fly.  You  live  in  this  place 
all  alone  ?" 

"It  is  too  horrible!"  she  said,  aghast  at  her  own. 
thoughts.    "  Alone  ?  Yes — quite  alone." 

"You  must  leave  this  wretched  place — at  once — now. 
I  will  find  you  a  studio  myself,  where  you  can  work  in  ease 
and  comfort,  as  genius  should  do,  and  you  shall  want  for 
nothing.  And  I  will  take  care  that  nobody  but  myself 
shall  know  anything  of  you  except  your  glory." 

"Why  do  you  abuse  Mr.  Forsyth?  Is  he  not  your 
friend  ?" 

He  frowned.  "  I  abuse  Forsyth  because  he  abuses  you. 
You  shall  put  your  foot  on  his  neck — I  made  him  and  I 
can  unmake  him ;  Forsyth  is  no  more.  Let  him  paint 
for  the  cotton-spinners  if  he  likes :  he  has  done  with  me. 
You  are  my  painter  now.  We  will  conquer  the  universe 
together :  you  shall  inspire  me  to  do  all  things,  and  I  will 
do  all  things  for  you.  I  will  be  your  right  hand,  and  you 
shall  be  my  soul. 

"  Sure  you're  not  asking  me  to  marrv  you  again  ?" 
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I  would  not  degrade  a  woman  like  you  to  the  level  of 
a  countess.  It  would  be  sacrilege.  How  can  a  countess 
be  an  artist  ?  What  scope  has  she  for  genius  ?  I  know 
the  crushing  weight  of  worldly  rank  too  well.  What  I  mean 
is  a  higher  marriage — a  marriage  of  souls." 

"  That's  beyond  me — sure,  my  soul's  my  own.  No,  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  sadly,  but  proudly, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  suppose  it's  good  of  you 
to  come,  but  please  let  me  be  in  my  own  way.  'Tis 
nothing  I  want  now  but  to  be  left  alone." 

"  Think,  Olympia,  if  you  want  to  be  great,  how  much 
depends — both  ways — on  a  word  from  me." 

She  could  only  stare  at  him :  he  was  talking  a  language 
of  which  she  could  not  comprehend  a  word.  That  For- 
syth scorned  and  hated  her  was  now  all  that  she  knew  or 
cared. 

"  Would  you  say  all  that  to  me  if  I  were  a  man  ?  "  asked 
her  instinct  at  last,  which  understood  more  than  her  very 
small  allowance  of  common  sense  allowed  her  to  under- 
stand. 

"  Of  course  not.  But  surely  you  are  not  still  keeping  up 
this  disguise  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am,  though — to  you  and  all.  You're  a  gentleman, 
so  you  won't  betray  me,  and  you'll  be  gentleman  enough 
to  respect  me  too." 

"Olympia!  I"  

He  was  interrupted  by  another  tap  at  the  door.  "  Please, 
sir,  a  letter  for  Mr.  Seaward  to  be  given  immediate."  She 
took  the  letter  and  broke  the  seal  anxiously.  Who  could 
possibly  have  been  writing  to  her  ? 

Before  she  had  hurried  through  it  to  the  end  she  had  to 
support  heTself  against  the  table  to  save  herself  from  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  A  mist  floated  over  her  eyes  almost  as 
dark  as  that  which  had  overtaken  her  when  waiting  for  the 
Major  at  the  road-side.  Hardly  knowing  what  she  was 
about  she  held  out  the  open  letter  in  her  hand  and  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground. 

"  May  I  ?  "  asked  Lord  Wendale,  raising  it  for  her,  and 
with  real  anxiety  in  his  voice.  It  was  not  a  case  for  over- 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  one  who  professed  the  smallest 
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friendship  for  this  desolate  girl.  Her  silence  gave  him 
consent,  and  he  read  as  follows : — 

"  Sir, — As  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service  and  as  a 
gentleman  I  have  only  one  course  to  pursue  after  the  in- 
sulting and  unprovoked  attack  you  made  upon  me  last 
night  at  the  door  of  the  Phoenix  Theatre,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry  that  your  cowardly  escape  did  not  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  give  you  a  good  thrashing.  You  must 
either  beg  my  pardon  before  everybody  who  saw  what  was 
done  or  you  must  give  me  the  satisfacshon  of  a  gentleman 
— I  supose  you  know  what  I  mean,  or  I  shall  call  on  you 
and  give  you  a  horse-wipping,  I  don't  care  before  who, 
which  you  will  also  know  what  I  mean.  I  shall  wait  in  all 
day  at  this  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  for  you  to  send  a 

friend*  "  Gerald  Westwood,  late  R.N." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  this  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Gerald 
Westwood — your  own  cousin  ?  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  fellow  understands  fighting  better  than  spelling  and 
grammar." 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  now  ? "  moaned  Olympia.  "Is  it 
a  duel  he  means  ?  Yes — I  hit  him,  and  he  deserved  it 
too." 

"  And  he  did  not  know  you  ?  Of  course  not,"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  What  shall  you  do  ?  Tell  him  who  you 
are?" 

"  Never ! " 

"  Then  you  will  let  yourself  be  called  a  coward  ?  That 
will  be  awkward,  if  you  mean  to  be  a  man.  By  the  way, 
what  did  you  strike  him  for  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  anything — because  he  is  everything  bad 
and  mean.    Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  won't  let  him  know,  and  you  won't  be  called  a 
coward?  Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  fighting  him? 
Then  you  may  well  ask  what  you  shall  do.  It  is  awkward 
— I  see  it  all  as  plainly — ah  !  a  good  idea !  You  were 
angry  with  me  just  now — I  don't  know  why.  But  I  would 
do  anything  to  show  you  that  you  may  rely  upon  me.  Yoo 
see  what  comes  of  being  a  man  '  to  me  and  all/   You  are 
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sure  he  could  not  recognise  you  ? — indeed  this  letter  is 
proof  of  that  and  to  spare.  Then  I  will  get  you  out  of 
this  mess  without  betraying  you  and  without  "your  being 
called  a  coward — and  what  will  you  say  to  me  then  ? 

"  Can  you — will  you  really  ?  Then  I  will  say — thank 
you,  a  million  times ! " 

"  And  nothing  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  more  could  I  say  ? 99 

"For  the  present,  only  good-bye."  Such  a  situation 
seemed  made  for  Lord  Wendale.  He  was  being  even  out- 
rageously chivalrous,  and  felt  that  he  had  something  to 
gain  by  his  chivalry. 


BOOK  IV. 


KING  CROOKED-CHIN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Tis  thou  may'st  mount  thy  bonny  black  mare 

And  lightly  ride  away — 
Tis  thou  may'st  seek  thy  Falcon  fair 

And  none  shall  say  thee  nay. 

And  'tis  I  must  sourly  wander  on 

In  dark  and  doleful  weed — 
But  'tis  I  must  find  thy  fair  Falc6n, 

Though  no  man  bid  me  speed. 

It  was  in  a  very  different  studio  from  that  of  Olympia 
that  Forsyth  was  sitting  one  morning  soon  after  the  return 
of  his  patron  from  Beckfield  to  London.  He  was  not 
working :  he  was  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to  himself, 
and  failing  ignominiously. 

Of  course  he  knew,  being  a  more  or  less  reasonable 
man,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow  upon  himself  the 
title  of  martyr.  He  had  never  done  so  hitherto,  and  was 
not  going  to  begin  now.  And  yet  it  was  very  hard  indeed 
not  to  cry  out  and  complain.  He  did  not  for  an  instant 
regret  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  by  which  he  had  condemned 
himself  to  a  more  than  hermit-like  solitude :  knowing  all 
the  bitterness  of  its  results,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  if 
he  had  had  to  make  the  same  choice  over  again.  As  he 
had  done  before,  he  would  do  now.  Nor  had  he  earned 
any  overt  claim  to  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done.  Bat 
still  it  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to  feel  cut  to  the 
heart  by  the  unconscious  ingratitude  of  him  for  whose 
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sake  he  had  given  up  not  only  the  right  to  live  a  frank  and 
open  life,  but  even  the  right  to  hold  up  his  head  among 
honest  men.  It  was  only  with  the  help  of  one  who- 
believed  him  to  be  a  felon  that  he  had  been  able  to  pass 
himself  off  upon  the  world  as  a  man  with  a  stainless 
name.  But  his  burden  of  having  to  act  a  double  part  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  estrangement  from  Lord 
Wendale  that  had  grown  up  noiselessly,  but  not  the  less 
palpably,  ever  since  the  Earl  had  accused  the  painter  of 
being  unable  to  comprehend  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
His  nephew  represented  to  him  the  sole  link  that  bound 
him  to  human  life,  and  he  had  eagerly  bestowed  upon  him 
all  the  gratitude  that  he  was  unable  to  claim,  content  to* 
find  his  reward  in  the  greater  blessedness  of  giving  than 
receiving.  And  now,  because  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  pander  to  his  patron's  whim,  he  was  nothing  more  than 
the  interesting  felon  who  had  been  picked  up  for  a  caprice 
and  then  thrown  down  again,  with  something  like  a 
rebuke  for  presuming  to  dream  that  there  could  be  any 
relation  except  that  of  generous  patron  and  servile  grottgf 
between  the  forger  and  the  Earl.  He  wondered  at  himself 
that  habit  had  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  indignant  dis- 
appointment, to  keep  his  secret  at  the  moment  of  so  sore 
a  trial. 

It  had  not  been  very  hard  to  keep  silence  for  the  sake- 
of  one  in  whom  he  was  determined  to  find  nothing  less 
than  every  good  and  generous  quality  under  the  sun :  but 
it  was  hard  indeed  to  have  to  bear  his  self-imposed  bur- 
dens simply  for  the  sake  of  what  he  doubtfully  thought 
was  abstract  right  and  of  one  whose  boasted  virtues  seemed 
to  evaporate  in  sophistry  as  soon  as  the  first  real  tempta- 
tion fell  across  his  way.  It  was  for  one  who  now  appeared 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  he  had  given  up,  not 
only  the  good  things  of  the  world,  but  his  good  name, 
and  even  the  right,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  to  make- 
domestic  happiness  compensate  for  all.  All  things  had 
been  lost  but  honour,  and  even  that  had  been  lost  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  It  was  always  on  the  cards  that  some 
unlucky  accident  might  identify  the  famous  painter  with 
the  convict  of  Weyport :  and  still  he,  who  loved  honour 
more  dearly  than  life,  must  accept  public  dishonour  in 
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order  that  his  honour  might  be  concealed  more  closely 
than  if  it  had  been  shame — and  this  without  the  sympa- 
thetic touch  of  a  single  human  hand. 

And  all  this  burden  could,  at  will,  be  thrown  off  by  the 
magic  of  a  single  word.  The  tempter  stood  at  hand,  and 
argued  well.  First,  he  said,  quoting  the  scripture  of 
Honour  herself,  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong :  you 
are  a  living  lie :  tell  the  truth  and  shame  me.  It  is  due  to 
one  of  your  name  that  no  dishonour  should  be  associated 
with  it  even  when  the  name  is  unknown.  Your  head  is 
more  worthy  to  wear  your  father's  coronet  and  your  hands 
to  dispense  his  wealth  than  your  nephew's  head  and  hands 
— you  do  wrong  to  thousands  in  not  doing  your  duty  in  the 
state  of  life  to  which  you  have  been  called.  Your  nephew 
is  always  wishing  to  be  freed  from  the  station  which  drags 
him  down — he  will  have  no  right  to  complain.  You,  as 
his  kinsman  and  as  the  head  of  his  house,  will  be  able  to 
use  your  influence  for  his  good,  instead  of  letting  him,  for 
want  of  control,  drift  into  the  self-deception  of  selfishness 
that  can  only  end  in  harm  to  him  and  to  hundreds  more. 
Your  own  happiness  is  a  trust,  and  you  are  its  unfaithful 
steward.  Finally,  who  are  you  that  dare  to  set  up  your 
own  standard  of  what  is  right,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  that  common  sense  would  laugh  at,  presume  to 
place  yourself  on  a  pinnacle  of  self-martyrdom  above  the 
rules  of  right  that  are  good  enough  for  men  who  are  wiser 
and  better  than  you  ? 

The  cup  of  temptation  seemed  full ;  but  there  was  yet 
more  to  come. 

You  love  Olympia,  the  tempter  went  on  :  whatever  you 
tell  yourself,  whatever  you  may  say  to  others,  in  the  depth 
of  your  soul  you  cannot  force  yourself  to  think  that  she, 
in  heart,  is  not  true  and  pure.  Her  name  to  you  means 
the  lost  chance  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  human  sympathy, 
and  renewed  hope  —  of  somebody  to  make  better  and 
wiser,  and  of  finding  a  soul  to  meet  your  own  half  way. 
Even  now  you  hold  aloof  from  her  and  let  her  go  because 
you  are  afraid  :  because  you  know  that  your  heart  adopted 
her  without  asking  leave  of  your  will.  You  threw  away 
your  youth  once  :  will  you  let  it  come  back  to  you  in  this 
wonderful  way  and  still  let  it  go  ?   Think  what  must  have 
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happened  if  you  had  recognised  all  this  when  you  were 
with  her,  and  if  you  had  found  that,  strange  as  it  might 
seem,  you  were  loved  again.  Would  you  have  sacrificed 
such  a  reality  as  this  for  a  dream  of  honour  ?  Would  you 
have  robbed  her  of  her  claims,  and  perhaps  your  unborn 
children  of  theirs,  for  the  sake  of  this  young  man  who 
would  throw  you  over  to  satisfy  a  whim  ?  Girls,  before 
now,  have  loved  men  far  older  and  plainer  and  more  cross- 
grained  than  you.  Even  if  you  were  willing  to  rob  your 
wife  and  children  of  their  rights  to  satisfy  your  own  selfish 
conscience,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel  to  them  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  their  learning  some  day  that  their  father  was  a 
convicted  felon.  No — the  secret  would  have  been  out 
then  :  and  now  you  are  calling  a  sacrifice  of  honour  what 
is,  in  truth,  a  feeble  submission  to  the  despair  of  finding 
the  happiness  for  which  in  your  heart  you  long.  Find 
Olympia ;  learn  that  you  do  not  wrong  her :  discover  if 
she  loves  you.  If  she  does  not,  then  yield,  and  toil  on 
like  a  slave  till  you  die.  But,  if  she  does,  then  let  the 
right  be  done. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  a  word  what  the  whole 
history  of  Forsyth,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  needed  to 
explain — how  utterly,  in  spite  of  her  innumerable  faults 
and  of  his  full  knowledge  of  them,  the  dead  love  for 
Olympia  Sanchez  had  revived  in  Olympia  Westwood.  I, 
who  tell  that  history,  have  tried  hard  to  do  so,  and  if  I 
have  failed,  I  have  failed.  It  is  too  late  any  longer  ta 
throw  fresh  colour  upon  the  facts  as  they  stand.  From 
the  moment  in  which  it  received  its  first  blow,  the  whole 
youth  of  this  man  stood  still.  He  left  his  youth  where  he 
laid  it,  and,  as  he  thought,  had  buried  it,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  well-nigh  impossible  task  of  being  himself 
no  more.  From  a  warm-blooded  man  he  transformed 
himself  into  a  scarcely  animated  mask,  and  lived  the  life 
of  a  shadow.  His  name  was  well  known,  but  even  that 
was  false,  and  to  none,  except  to  Lord  Wendale,  was  he 
anything  more  than  a  name.  For  the  best  part  of  his 
life  he  had  acted  a  part  without  a  moment's  relief  or  re- 
pose. For  fear  of  being  tempted  to  make  a  friend  he  had 
been  driven  to  treat  mankind  as  his  foe :  he  had  been  a 
misanthrope  because  he  craved  for  friendship,  and  had 
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lived  like  a  miser  because  he  had  no  use  or  taste  for  gold. 
He  had  changed  his  character  by  force :  but  nature  he 
could  not  kill.  And  then,  when  all  at  once  friendship, 
relief,  repose,  nay  Love  itself,  were  tasted  in  one  full  and 
unlooked-for  draught,  how  could  he  fail  to  take  into  his 
deepest  heart  her  who  had  given  him  all  that  was  worth 
having  in  the  whole  world  ?  And  now  this  was  gone — 
unless,  as  he  thought  with  bitter,  mistrusting  fear,  he 
wooed  them  back  again  with  a  coronet  on  his  head  and 
fortune  in  his  hand. 

But,  supposing  Olympia  to  be  still  free  and  still  pure, 
supposing  her  still  to  be  discoverable  somewhere  in  the 
world,  what  would  be  the  gain  of  all  these  good  things  if 
he  had  to  buy  them  ?  He  might  love  as  Walter  Forsyth': 
but  marriage  was  denied  him  except  as  the  Earl  of  Wen- 
dale.  Love  was  the  name  of  the  tempter  now.  All  other 
things  had  tempted  him  in  their  turn  and  failed — hunger, 
home-sickness,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  fear  of  infamy, 
solitude,  pride,  indignation,  reason,  weariness,  all  things 
in  turn  but  Love :  and  now  Love  had  come  in  his  turn. 
He  was  not  so  deaf  and  blind  as  not  to  recognise  the 
voice  of  that  tempter  for  all  his  sophistical  disguise. 

"  Thank  God  I  lost  her — that  she  is  gone  anywhere ! " 
at  last  he  said  fiercely — no  longer  the  Forsyth  whom  none 
had  ever  seen  betray  a  sign  of  his  being  anything  but  the 
cold,  impassive  mask  that  he  seemed  to  be.  "  She  would 
have  tempted  me  to  do  for  her  sake  what  otherwise  I  found 
it  impossibly  base  to  do.  The  whole  purpose  of  a  man's 
•life  would  have  been  swept  away  by  a  woman's  word. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  love  ? — It  is  rank  temptation,  and 
nothing  more.  Yes :  Right  is  right  and  Wrong  is  wrong, 
but  Right  does  not  mean  Rights,  and  Wrong  does  not 
mean  Wrongs.  And  to  resume  my  rights  for  the  sake  of  a 
possible  wife  and  children,  indeed — Bah  !  It  is  always  for 
his  children's  sake  that  a  man  acts  when  he  particularly 
wants  to  do  something  mean  or  dishonourable  for  his  own: 
it  is  the  excuse  of  greediness  and  selfishness  all  over  the 
world.  How  could  I  look  that  poor  lad  in  the  face,  after 
letting  him  think  himself  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
England  all  these  years,  and  then,  just  when  it  suited  me, 
calmly  telling  him  that  he  is  an  impostor,  and  must  hence- 
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forth  depend  upon  me  ?  I  think  it  would  kill  him  :  he  has 
never  been  taught  to  bear  all  things,  as  I  have  been — pray 
God  he  never  may. — I  suppose  I  have  borne  the  worst 
now.  These  are  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  I  suppose :  bitter 
enough  they  are. — What  shall  I  do  with  the  rest  of  my 
days  ?  Work  ? — Well,  I  suppose  so  :  go  on  daubing  colour 
upon  canvas  in  order  to  cover  other  people's  blank  walls. 
It  is  a  noble  life,  indeed,  to  follow  Art  in  order  to  kill  as 
many  hours  as  one  can :  almost  as  sublime  as  staring  out 
of  a  club  window. — As  for  my  own  blank,  black,  staring 
walls — but  never  mind  them. — At  my  time  of  life  every 
step  of  the  road  makes  one  feel  nearer  the  end. — I 
suppose  I  must  have  asked,  when  I  was  a  child, 
what  I  was  made  for.  And  I  suppose  they  told 
me,  '  You  will  know  when  you  are  a  man.'  Heaven  for- 
give them  the  lie !  unless  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  I  was 
made  to  be  an  old  fool. — All  things,  they  say,  have  their 
uses :  so  why  not  old  fools  ? — Good  God,  I  can  bear  my 
own  burden,  but  I  should  kill  myself  if  I  could  think  in 
my  heart  that  she  is  not  as  true  as  her  voice  and  pure  as 
her  eyes ! — Could  she  not  feel  that  she  was  my  daughter,  at 
least  if  she  could  be  nothing  more  ?  Even  if  she  did  not 
feel  that  I  was  idiot  enough  to  be  the  rival  of  young  men ! 
— What  is  it  that  draws  to  her  all  who  know  her — her,  with- 
out a  virtue  upon  which  I  could  place  the  point  of  a  needle, 
except  her  voice,  and  an  open  heart,  and  a  pure  mind,  and 
generous  impulses,  and  her  mother's  eyes  ? — And  what  are 
such  things  as  these  to  that  pair  of  boys  ?  What  a  different 
room  this  might  have  been — how  she,  just  because  she  is 
herself,  faults  and  all,  could  have  made  me  work  in  another 
way,  have  made  me  work  with  hope,  and  ambition,  and 
sympathy,  and  have  made  me  mix  heart  with  my  colours 
instead  of  brains  ! — No  :  I  will  not  work :  I  will  not  be 
such  a  triple  impostor.  I  will  be  one  incarnate  secret,  and 
when  death  lifts  the  mask  they  may  say,  if  they  like,  he 
was  a  vile  painter  and  an  old  fool — but  one  thing  they  shall 
say,  and  that  is,  he  was  a  Calmont  and  a  gentleman,  and 
knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue." 

He  went  up  to  his  easel,  and  lifted  the  cloth  that 
covered  it  and  had  not  been  removed  since  his  return.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously  as  he  let  the  cover 
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fall  again.  "  That  magnificent  painter  Forsyth,  or  what- 
ever it  is  they  call  me,  won't  be  represented  in  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year — I  believe  that  is  the  usual  form.  No,  nor 
next  year,  nor  the  next,  if  I  have  any  gift  of  prophecy. 
Let  me  see — what  is  the  next  best  part  of  the  world  to 
lose  oneself  in  ?  If  I  were  a  few  years  younger  I  might 
•houlder  a  musket  again,  but  I'm  afraid  Don  Miguel  Flores 
y  Matamoras  would  stare  a  little  if  I  offered  myself  as  a 
recruit  in  these  latter  days.  South  African  lion-hunting  is 
the  traditional  resource  of  broken-down  romance  heroes — 
but  then  I'm  not  a  hero :  and,  if  I  were,  what  harm  have 
South  African  lions  done  to  me  that  I  should  punish  them 
for  my  own  follies  ?  Come — I  can't  stay  here  asking 
myself  riddles,  any  way.  I  must  not  sit  down  and  think, 
and  I  will  not — I  must  do  something,  and  I  will.  If  I  am 
not  a  hero,  neither  am  I  broken  down." 

His  self-mockery  was  sorry  enough,  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  use  jests  for  stabs  when  they  turn  upon 
themselves.  The  utter  desolation  to  which  he  must  hence- 
forth look  forward  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  save  with 
half-closed  and  mocking  eyes  :  and  it  is  the  bitterest, 
harshest  suffering  of  all  that  is  wept  with  forced  jests 
instead  of  natural  tears.  He  went  out  into  the  streets 
because,  as  he  had  said,  he  could  not  sit  and  brood.  The 
shadow  of  the  doubly-lost  Olympia — his  miserable  night- 
mare of  impossible  hope  and  peace — was  sitting  there, 
and  suggesting  all  that  might  have  been  and  could  never 
be.  If  he  had  painted  no  picture  for  the  world,  he  had 
painted  one  for  himself,  and  had  put  his  whole  heart  into 
the  colours  that  faded  away  under  his  hand. 

He  had  merely  gone  out  into  the  streets,  without  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  reducing  himself  so  far  as  he  could 
to  the  condition  of  a  drop  in  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  of 
a  crowd  was  the  breath  of  life  to  one  who  might  not  mix 
with  mankind  save  in  the  mass  :  observation  was  his  sorry 
substitute  for  sympathy.  Not  that  he  was  now  in  an 
observant  mood  ;  but  it  was  some  paltry  sort  of  philosophic 
consolation  to  feel  that,  after  all,  he  was  only  bearing  his 
share  of  the  common  burden,  and  that  his  life  was  only 
one  out  of  a  million  of  lives.  He  had  come  out  to  fortify 
himself  with  deliberate  thought  upon  his  present  and 
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future  ;  and  bad  instinctively  escaped  from  himself  to  find 
what  he  sought  among  the  hurry  of  active  life  and  the 
suggestive  roar  of  wheels.  While  "his  mind  was  uncon- 
sciously at  work  his  body  drifted  along  the  strongest 
currents  of  the  human  river.  In  a  crowd,  the  burden  of 
each  is  in  some  degree  borne  by  all,  just  as  a  rivulet,  when 
it  has  entered  the  sea,  will  bear  a  weight  that  its  own 
strength  would  not  suffice  to  keep  from  sinking  down. 
Suddenly  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  feeling  a  heavy 
hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder.  Looking  up,  he  found,  to 
his  annoyance,  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  one  of  those 
genial  men  who  are  the  curse  and  horror  of  all  who  some- 
times wish  to  be  alone — who  translate  No  into  Yes,  and 
against  whom  the  most  scornful  reserve  is  no  shield.  To 
lay  a  familiar  hand  upon  the  reputed  misanthrope  who  had 
not  a  familiar  acquaintance  in  the  world  was  a  feat  which 
only  one  man  in  the  world  was  capable  of  achieving ;  and 
this  was  he. 

"  Hulloa,  Forsyth  !  "  he  said  in  a  jolly  voice,  "  Where 
have  you  been  ?  All  the  fellows  have  been  swearing  that 
you  are  dead  and  buried.  Here's  a  disappointment  for 
some  of  them  !  Been  down  at  that  Earl's  of  yours,  I 
suppose?  Hope  you've  enjoyed  yourself — though  you 
don't  look  it,  I  must  say.  How  is  it  you  haven't  a  picture 
this  year?  You've  seen  mine,  of  course.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  Come,  none  of  your  cold  water  this 
time"  

"  I  would  give  you  scalding  water  with  pleasure :  but  it 
so  happens  that  I  can  neither  blow  hot  nor  cold.  I  haven't 
seen  it  at  all.  I'm  rather  in  a  hurry,  if  you'll  excuse 
me  "  

"  What — not  seen  my  picture  ?  No  wonder  you're  in  a 
hurry,  then — why  everybody's  been  talking  about  it  these 
ten  days.    How  could  you  have  missed  it  ?" 

"  Very  easily — I  have  not  seen  yours  because  I  have  not 
seen  anybody's." 

"  What  ? — Ah,  I  suppose  you've  only  just  come  to  town. 
You're  on  your  way  now,  of  course.  I'm  going  too,  so 
I'll  just  get  your  first  impression.  But  how  is  it  there's 
nothing  of  yours  ?" 
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"How  should  I  know?  Perhaps  it  has  been  re- 
jected "  

"Hang  it  all,  Forsyth,  what  a  close  fellow  you  are! 
One  wants  a  tongue  made  like  an  oyster-knife  to  talk  to 
you.  By  the  way,  there  are  a  lot  of  new  men  this  year — 
not  likely  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  though,  any  of  them. 
One  fellow,  though,  hasn't  done  a  bad  thing — any  way, 
you  won't  think  so." 

"And  why  not  I  ?" 

"Because  imitation's  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  I 
wasn't  taken  in  myself,  but  I've  heard  a  dozen  men,  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  thing,  say  'That's  a  Forsyth,'  before 
they  thought  of  looking  at  their  catalogues.  Perhaps  you 
know  the  name  ?" 

"What  name ?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Seaward." 
"No." 

"Then  there's  my  last  hope  gone — I've  asked  all  the 
fellows,  and  nobody  knows.  What  do  you  think  of  some- 
body going  in  for  your  mantle^  and  doing  it  so  cleverly 
that  half  the  fellows  think  you've  got  something  after 
all  ?" 

"He  is  quite  welcome.  I  hope  it  will  fit  him  better 
than  it  fits  me.    But  I'm  keeping  you  "  

"You  haven't  been  going  in  under  a  nom  de  guemY 
have  you  ?  By  Jove !  it  would  be  just  like  you — I  wonder 
I  never  thought  of  that  before.  Here  we  are.  No — you're 
coming  in :  I  must  get  your  first  impression  of  my  picture : 
surely  you  were  on  your  way  here  ?  No  ?  Well,  of  all  the 
closest  old  files — if  you  don't  come  in,  IH  hang  on  to  you 
till  you  do." 

Forsyth,  knowing  his  man,  knew  that  the  only  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  him  was  to  yield,  give  him  his  dose  of 
praise,  and  then  escape  in  the  crowd:  or  else  to  yield* 
abuse  his  picture,  and  make  an  enemy  of  him  for  an  hour, 
which  might  be  a  better  way  still.  So  he  gave  way  and 
followed. 

He  escaped  more  easily  than  he  expected.  His  ac- 
quaintance did  all  the  praise  for  himself,  and  left  hk 
critic  no  part  to  play  but  that  of  assenting  silence.  When 
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at  last  he  pleaded  a  pressing  engagement,  the  self-trum- 
peter, having  caught  hold  of  another  listener,  let  him  go 
willingly.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  entrance,  letting  his 
eyes  wander  idly  and  incuriously  from  wall  to  wall,  when 
he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  stand. 

He  was  a  haunted  man.  He  had  been  followed  by  the 
face  of  a  ghost  from  La  Plata  to  Gressford,  and  now  from 
Gressford  to  London — and  its  face,  no  longer  vague  and 
shadowy  like  that  of  a  phantom,  but  complete  in  all  the 
life  of  form  and  colour,  gazed  down  upon  him  from  the 
wall. 

If  he  was  in  his  sober  senses — which  he  doubted — it 
was  a  miracle.  The  type  of  beauty  to  which  Olympia 
Sanchez  had  belonged  was  common  and  national.  But 
this  was  no  typical  portrait — this  was  she,  her  own  self 
and  no  other.  Had  he  himself  dared  to  place  on  canvas 
the  face  that  he  had  striven  to  forget,  and  had  his  hand 
worked  in  unison  with  his  memory,  this  is  what  he  himself 
would  have  done.  He  looked  into  the  picture  long  and 
earnestly,  trying  to  convince  himself  that  either  some 
chance  resemblance  had  produced  an  illusion  of  sense 
and  memory  or  that  he  was  in  a  dream.  If  it  were  a  coin- 
cidence, that  would  be  the  greatest  miracle  of  all. 

There  was  but  one  living  painter  besides  himself  who 
could  paint  that  face.  Apart  from  sorcery,  if  it  was  not 
the  unconscious  work  of  Forsyth,  it  was  the  work  of 
Olympia.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had  really  carried 
out  her  wild  scheme  of  setting  up  as  a  painter  in  London, 
and  that  her  mysterious  elopement  could  be  thus  accounted 
for — that  she,  with  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  paths  to 
success,  had  not  only  carried  out  her  scheme,  but  had 
made  it  succeed  ?  But,  impossible  as  all  this  might  seem, 
it  was  nothing  to  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  the  por- 
trait of  Olympia  Sanchez  to  any  hands  but  those  of 
Olympia  Westwood. 

So  long  did  he  stand  absorbed  in  contemplation  that  he 
forgot  the  possibility  of  his  falling  once  more  inta  the 
clutches  of  his  genial  companion.  But  his  genial  com- 
panion did  not  forget  him.  Once  more  the  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Aha,  I  thought  Fahouto  catch  you  here.  Come — tell 
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me  honestly,  there's  a  good  fellow — is  it  you  or  is  it  not 
you  ?  " 

It  was  the  very  question  that  he  was  asking  himself,  and 
to  which  he  could  find  no  answer. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  "  What  did  you  say 
was  the  name  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  I  you've  got  a  touch  of  human  jealousy  after 
all.  Seaward's  the  name.  Here's  the  catalogue — Charles 
Seaward,  number  fourteen,  Little  Minster  Street,  West- 
minster. Never  heard  of  the  place  any  more  than  the 
name.  Genius  under  water  I  should  say.  Then  I  was 
right,  and  it  isn't  you  ?  " 

"  The  picture  is  sold,  I  see.    Do  you  know  "  

"  Know  ?  Of  course  I  know.  That  was  another  thing 
made  me  think  that,  perhaps,  you  knew  more  "  

"  I  know  nothing.    Who  bought  that  picture  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  own  man,  Lord  Wendale.  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  you  don't  know  ?  I  thought  that  misguided 
young  man  was  your  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  that  you  were 
Vs  Titian.  The  idea  of  his  buying  that  thing,  when 
•here's"  

But  Forsyth  heard  no  more.  Olympia,  with  his  nephew 
for  her  patron  ;  it  was  clear  enough  now.  He  had  fulfilled 
his  threat,  then,  and  had  discovered  her :  he  was  making 
the  most  of  his  new  toy.  "  I  must  save  her  from  this,"  he 
thought.  "  I  would  save  any  girl — even  if  it  obliges  me 
to  see  her  again."  How  he  was  to  save  her  he  did  not 
think.  For  once,  the  floodgates  by  which  for  years  he 
had  restrained  the  impulses  of  the  instant  were  broken 
through.  Even  the  new  bolts  and  bars,  wherewith  he  had 
strengthened  them  in  that  very  morning's  solitude,  were 
shattered  as  if  they  had  been  mere  cobwebs — as,  perhaps, 
they  were.  He  said  not  a  word ;  but  turned  his  back  upon 
the  gallery,  and  was  gone. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  laughed  the  genial  painter  to 
another  friend  who  stood  by  his  side. 

"  See  what  ?  " 

"  What  ?  Why,  Lord  Wendale's  boot-painter  in  ordi- 
nary, to  be  sure.  He's  lost  his  place,  my  boy — he's  gone 
mad  with  jealousy — and  I'm  glad  of  it,  by  Jupiter !  That's 
what  comes  of  your  private  patronage ;  and  there  goes  an 
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exploded  impostor.  We'll  have  our  innings  now — you  and 
I.  Didn't  he  turn  green  when  he  heard  that  lord  of  his 
had  bought  a  picture  that  wasn't  his,  and  without  con- 
sulting him  !  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  other ;  "  Forsyth's  a  miserly  fellow, 
with  a  bad  heart  and  a  bad  tongue ;  but  we  won't  hit  a  man 
when  he's  down.    Who's  Seaward  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  just  what  I  want  to  know.  We  mustn't  let 
him  get  his  head  turned  by  those  lord  fellows.  We  mustn't 
let  any  more  shoeblacks  into  the  concern.  I'll  find  out 
Little  Minster  Street,  and  drop  him  a  card.  One 
might  come  across  Lord  Wendale  there  oneself — who 
knows  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  Forsyth,  the  supposed  dying  lion,  was 
hurrying  to  Westminster  as  fast  as  a  coach  could  carry 
him.  He  guessed  only  too  well  what  such  a  relation 
between  his  nephew  and  Olympia  must  at  last  come  to 
mean ;  and  cost  what  it  might,  even  the  betrayal  of  his 
life's  secret,  she  must  be  saved.  Love  himself  had  not 
proved  to  be  the  final  temptation  of  all.  He  sought  to 
realise  nothing.  There  was  no  need  to  speculate  upon 
what  might  be,  or  what  might  not  be,  when  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  knowing  all  things.  He  had  no  course  of  action — 
that  must  come. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  address  of  Charles  Seaward  was  discovered.  But 
it  was  found  at  last ;  and  Forsyth  hurried  up  the  court, 
until  he  reached  the  dingy  door  on  which  the  number 
"  14"  was  barely  legible.  What  a  place  in  which  to  light 
upon  Olympia,  if  it  were  really  she !  He  knocked,  and 
asked — 

"  Does  Miss  Westwood  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  name,  sir,"  answered  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  who  had  been  so  carefully  instructed  to  deny  all 
visitors  to  Mr.  Seaward. 

"  No  ?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  in  the  name.  Some  young 
lady  lodges  here  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir — if  you  want  to  see  Miss  Drouzil"  

"  Of  course  she  would  change  her  name,"  he  thought. 
"  Yes,  that  is  very  likely  the  name.  Is  Miss  Drouzil  in  ? 
Can  I  see  her?" 
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"Yes,  sir — you'll  find  her  in  Mr.  Seaward's  painting 
room,  if  you'll  come  this  way." 

He  followed  the  girl  up  the  close  and  narrow  stair- 
case, and  tapped  at  the  door  that  was  pointed  out  to 
him. 

"  Come  in ! "  called  out  a  man's  voice  that  was  not  un- 
familiar to  him.  He  entered — and  a  strange  group  met 
his  eyes.  He  was  in  the  depths  of  Westminster,  and  yet 
was  standing  on  the  village  green  of  Gressford  St.  Mary, 
leaning  against  the  blacksmith's  door. 

There  was  the  bear-leader,  still  with  his  Pan-pipes  and 
side-drum,  his  bronzed  face,  his  blue  chin,  his  sallow 
cheeks,  and  his  red  nose.  There,  also,  was  the  bear, 
standing  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his  pointed  nose  in  the 
air,  as  if  in  the  act  to  perform;  there,  also,  instead  of  the 
fairy-like  child,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  was  a  girl 
scarcely  less  like  a  fairy,  with  hair  no  less  golden  and  eyes 
no  less  blue.  They  formed  an  artistically  arranged  group : 
and  in  front  of  them,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  stood  a 
young  man  at  an  easel,  painting  them  all.  In  the  corner, 
the  part  of  the  audience  was  played  by  another  Gressford 
acquaintance— the  inevitable  Major  Sullivan,  looking  on  at 
the  performance,  with  admiration  shining  in  his  stony  blue 
eyes.  Except  for  the  want  of  the  bracing  air,  and  of  the 
bright  October  sunshine,  it  was  the  whole  scene  of  the 
village  green  once  .more. 

The  vagrant,  now  the  famous  painter,  stood  still  upon 
the  threshold,  thinking,  if  he  thought  anything,  that  he 
had  really  become  crazed.  The  young  artist  was  too 
absorbed  in  his  work  to  turn  round ;  but  Sullivan  saw  the 
visitor:  and  the  golden-haired  girl,  suddenly  throwing 
herself  out  of  her  pose,  glanced  at  him  for  a  single  instant, 
darted  forward,  and  caught  his  hand. 

"  Man  Dieu  ! — Cest  lui! — It  is  he  to  whom  I  gave 
some  pennies,  and  who  gave  me  gold  ! " 

Monsieur  Drouzil  looked  up  slowly  and  heavily, 
blinked  at  him  with  his  blear  eyes,  and  then  nodded 
solemnly  —  and  then  the  young  painter  turned  round 
— let  fall  his  brush  —  and  saw  him  with  Olympiad 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Peine*  Maurice.  A  crown  ?— a  bauble !   Gold  ? — the  dust 
of  pride ! 

I  heed  tnem  not,  more  than  the  inmost  sun 
Heeds  the  red  robe  that  makes  him  seen  of  men. 
Fid  barter  them  for  ease,  for  just  a  draught 
Of  water  when  I  thirst ;  for  Esau's  mess 
When  I  am  hungry ;  for  one  silver  coin 
That  hangs  in  Lena's  ear  

Andreas.  For  one,  my  lord  ? 

Twas  thirty  used  to  be  the  traitor's  wage. 

Prince  Maurice.   How,  villain  ? 

Andreas.  Nay,  I  was  but  marvelling 

That,  'while  all  else  grows  dearer,  friends  alone 
Are  something  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be. 

Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Earl  x>f 
Wendate  has  some  claim  to  have  matters  considered  a  little 
from  his  point  of  view.  He  had  shown  himself  so  just  a 
jndge  when  called  upon  to  decide  between  the  forger  and 
the  landlord  of  the  Black  Prince  that  he  should  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  his  excellent  intentions  at  our  hands.  If  he 
is  to  be  set  down  off-hand  as  a  villain,  a  terrible  act  of  in- 
justice will  have  been  committed  at  the  expense  of  half  the 
well-meaning  people  whom  this  complex  world  contains. 
He  always  meant  exceedingly  well ;  and  if  his  good  inten- 
tions invariably  happened  to  square  with  his  own  personal 
wishes  he  could  not  help  that :  he  was  simply  a  very  lucky 
young  man.  He  never  wished  to  do  what  was  wrong  for 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  he  never  wished  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  wish  to  do.  This  summary  of  .his 
character  is  not  the  less  accurate  for  being  a  little 
obscure. 

He  also  was  at  home  in  his  town  house  on  the  day  of 
Forsyth's  temptation.  It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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he  was  amusing  himself  in  no  common-place,  frivolous 
way,  but  in  puffing  dreams  of  philanthropic  glory  from  a 
cigar.  Even  cigars  were  not  common-place  things  in  those 
days,  or  one  may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  smoked 
them.  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  does  not  smoke  at  all. 
People  took  snuff  in  those  days,  therefore  he  smoked; 
in  all  probability  he  now  carries  a  snuff-box,  just  because 
snuff-boxes  are  now  seldom  seen.  He  was  very  happy  and 
very  proud.  The  glory  of  turning  a  convict  into  a  famous 
painter  had  long  ago  begun  to  pall :  it  belonged  to  years 
ago;  and  even  if  it  had  been  still  fresh  it  would  have 
faded  into  dull  insignificance  before  the  discovery  of  a 
girl  like  Olympia  Westwood.  She  was  a  new  and  grand 
sensation.  She  was  beautiful,  and  she  went  about  in  men's 
clothes ;  what  more  could  so  passionate  an  amateur  of  the 
unconventional  desire  ?  If  he  had  only  not  been  tram- 
melled and  tied'  hand  and  foot  by  the  coronet  that  he  was 
always  bewailing  as  the  badge  of  his  slavery,  he  could 
have  made  her  his  wife;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  so  far 
as  to  make  so  eccentric  a  young  lady  his  countess,  and 
therefore  that  would  be  wrong.  "  If  I  could  only  rid  my- 
self of  my  earldom ! "  he  thought,  in  all  the  luxurious 
safety  of  knowing  his  wish  to  be  impossible  of  fulfilment. 
"If  I  could  only  cease  to  be, a  slave  !  "  But,  earl  or  no 
earl,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  craven  not  to  follow  out 
such  an  adventure  to  the  end.  If  there  was  one  rSle  he 
affected  more  than  another  it  was  that  of  the  knight  errant, 
and  now  he  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  turning  his 
championship  of  Olympia  to  good  purpose.  He  had  quite 
insight  enough  to  know  that  he  had  the  best  chance  with 
her  who  came  before  her  in  the  light  of  one  who  risked 
life  and  limb  in  the  service  of  honour  and  his  lady-love ; 
and  this  weapon  of  assault  chance  had  now  wonderfully 
delivered  into  his  hands.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  cigar,  he  went  to  his  writing-table  and  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir, — You  are  under  a  misapprehension,  which  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  gentleman  to  set  right  at  once.  I  alone 
am  responsible  for  the  chastisement  to  which  you  sub- 
mitted, and  of  which  you  now  choose  to  complain.  A 
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friend  of  mine  will  deliver  you  this,  who  has  definite 
instructions  to  offer  no  apology.  Of  course,  if  after  this- 
explanation  on  my  part  you  still  feel  aggrieved,  you  may 
ask  for  what  further  satisfaction  you  please ;  if  it  is  that 
which  a  gentleman  is  justified  in  giving  it  shall  not  be 
refused— Yours  obediently,  «  \yENDALE< 

"To  Gerald  Westwood,  Esq." 

He  never  paused  for  a  word  as  he  wrote ;  he  was  a 
different  sort  of  clerk  from  Gerald,  whose  attempt  to  com- 
bine dignity  with  grammar  and  orthography  had  no  doubt 
cost  him  much  more  than  one  hour's  labour  of  hand  and 
brain. 

"  That  will  bring  him  to  his  bearings,"  said  the  Earl  to 
himself.  "  He  is  a  boy  and  a  sailor,  and  won't  hold  back 
when  there's  fighting  in  the  wind  ;  and  he  won't  be  the 
less  pleased  and  flattered  to  find  who  it  is  that  he  will  have 
to  exchange  shots  with.  •  This  is  being  a  true  knight  of 
romance,  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  have  found  an  adven- 
ture at  last  such  as  I  may  feel  quite  sure  never  happened 
to  anybody  before  ;  and  to  take  care  of  that  glorious  girl  and 
fight  her  battles  for  her  is  a  duty  besides.  What  strange 
things  antipathies  are,  to  be  sure  !  From  the  first  moment 
I  saw  that  sailor-cousin  I  felt  that  we  should  stand  up  at 
twenty  paces  in  good  time,  even  if  it  ends  in  a  couple  of 
shots  in  the  air.  I  suppose  my  shot  will  have  to  be  wide, 
unless  my  hand  feels  steady  enough  to  fire  to  wing." 

It  did  not  strike  him  that  an  angry  young  man  like 
Gerald  might  not  choose  to  fire  wide.  But  if  it  had  it 
•would  have  made  little  difference.  His  wishes  and  deeds 
were  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  winds  that  blow  excepting  that 
of  fear. 

It  may  be  new  to  many  readers  to  be  told  that  once 
upon  a  time,  not  longer  ago  than  the  by  no  means  far  off 
days  of  Lord  Wendale  and  Gerald  Westwood,  men  occa- 
sionally indulged  in  a  curious  combination  of  murder  and 
suicide  without  by  any  means  ceasing  to  be  gentlemen  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  the 
fashion  was  even  then  dying  out,  and  was  yielding  to  a 
public  opinion  which  holds  that  human  life  is  something 
so  inestimably  sacred  as  to  be  privileged  from  all  but  the 
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most  scientific  and  wholesale  destruction.  The  reign  of 
the  pistol  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  that  of  the  torpedo 
and  the  mitrailleuse.  But  not  as  yet  had  an  affair  of 
honour  between  a  couple  of  shopmen  brought  down  upon 
the  Duel  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  public  opinion. 
The  duel  was  sufficiently  unfashionable  to  be  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Wendale  without  obliging  him  to  ran 
the  risk  of  incurring  ridicule,  and  the  very  words  M  an  affair 
of  honour"  were  music  in  Gerald's  ear.  Apart  from  the 
Earl's  way  of  regarding  things,  there  was  quite  enough  iH 
blood  between  these  two  young  men  to  recommend  the 
good  old  way  of  letting  it  out  as  the  most  satisfactory  that 
could  be  found.  It  was  not  very  noble,  perhaps,  to  think 
with  pleasure  of  having  a  shot  at  the  young  sailor  who  had 
been  guilty  of  nothing  but  standing  in  his  way  ;  but — so 
he  told  himself — he  was  noble,  therefore  it  was  noble,  and 
it  was  his  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  done.  He  had 
never  fought  a  duel  yet,  and  the  novelty  of  the  expe- 
rience was  in  itself  a  temptation.  A  man,  according  to  his 
theory,  should  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

That  little  matter  having  been  despatched  he  lighted 
another  cigar  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
friend  whom  he  chose  to  honour  with  the  office  t)f  his 
ambassador.  He  amused  himself  by  letting  his  fancy  play 
with  his  love  affair,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
had  the  excitement  of  a  siege  to  give  zest  to  his  coming 
victory.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  was  told  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  see  Lord  Wendale  upon  most  im- 
portant business  that  would  admit  of  no  delay.  He  was 
not,  as  a  rule,  very  accessible,  for  his  reputation  for  general 
philanthropy  had  obliged  him  to  keep  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  creatures  at  a  distance;  but  he  was  so  deeply 
engaged  in  expecting  one  visitor  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  caller  on  important  business,  thus  announced 
without  a  name,  could  be  any  other. 

He  was  therefore  not  a  little  disappointed  when  his 
visitor  proved  to  be,  in  all  appearance,  one  of  those  very 
traders  upon  a  reputation  for  philanthropy  from  whom  he 
so  carefully  tried  to  keep  himself  clear.  He  recognised 
at  once  the  elaborately  shabby  clothes,  the  imposing 
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solemnity  of  the  bald  head,  and  the  air  of  bluff  servility. 
His  eye  looked  at  once  for  the  ample  pockets  out  of  which 
the  petition  or  the  testimonials  would  presently  appear. 
He  was  half  vexed,  half  amused,  to  think  how  cleverly  he 
had  .been  caught  at  last,  and  promised  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  in  cross-examining  one  who  looked, 
«very  inch  of  him,  the  type  of  a  respectable  rogue.  He 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair,  bowed 
slightly,  and  waited  for  .his  visitor  to  begin. 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  addressin'  me  Lord  Wendle  ?  " 
asked  the  latter. 

"Iam  he.  What  is  your  business  ?  If  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  stated  in  writing,  may  I  ask  you  to  say 
what  you  want  as  quickly  and  shortly  as  possible  ?  You 
probably  know  that  I  have  many  calls  upon  my  time, 
and"  

"  Sure  I'm  proud  and  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
me  lord.  I  didn't  give  in  me  name  to  your  fellow — your 
valley,  Fid  say — because  I  thought  Fid  just  introjuice 
meself — I  don't  hold  with  them  ceremonious  fashions 
between  men  o'  the  world  like  you  and  I.  Me  name's 
Soollivan,  me  lord — Mejor  Dionysius  Soollivan:  that's 
who  I  am:  of  Castle  Soollivan  in  Ireland  that  ought  to 
be." 

"  Sullivan  ?  Why,  that's  the  name — do  you  mean  to  say 
you  are  the  Irish  gentleman  that  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  in  Gressford  St.  Mary  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ye've  heard  o'  th'  owld  cahmpeener,  then  ?  Ye 
haven't  heard  any  bad  of 'm,  anyhow." 

"  And  this  is  the  fellow,"  he  thought,  "  that  they  accused 
of  running  off  with  Olympia! — He  .looks  much  more 
likely  to  have  walked  off  with  their  silver  spoons. — By 
Jove — an  idea — just  the  fellow  that's  likely  to  be  young 
Westwood's  second! — But  that  would  never  do.  If  he 
hasn't  got  a  more  presentable  friend  I  must  lend  him  one 
of  my  own. — You  are  in  the  army,  then  ?  May  I  ask  to 
what  regiment  you  belong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  to  scores  of 'm — Spahnish  ones,  mostly.  I'm  a 
fightin'  major,  I  am,  and  not  one  of  your  gyardsmen  that's 
only  kep'  up  for  show.  But  may  be  your  lordship's  waitin' 
to  know  what  I'm  come  for  ?  " 
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"  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing.  I  should  like  to 
know  at  once,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you." 

"  Faith,  then,  ye  shall.  Sure  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  ye 
know  it  now  or  if  ye  wait  for  a  wake — but  may  be  now'll 
be  best  for  you.  I  hate  batin'  about  the  bush,  and  I  never 
do." 

"  I  can  give  you  all  my  attention,  but  pray  remember 
that  I  cannot  give  you  all  my  time." 

"  Sure  I  wouldn't  be  so  onrespectful.  Time's  money- 
no  doubt  of  that,  anyhow." 

"Ah,  you  mean  that  my  time  is  worth  taking?  Since 
you  are  so  determined  to  come  to  the  point  at  once — am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  your  visit  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  five  pounds  ?  " 

"  Sure  'tis  your  lordship's  the  boy  for  jokin'  I  Not  that 
five  pound  is  a  thing  to  be  snayzed  at  by  a  owld  cahm- 
peener,  that's  known  the  ups  and  downs.  Faith,  I've 
known  the  time  when  I'ld  have  given  a  fifty  pound  note 
for  just  half-a-crown.  'Twas  in  Chili,  that  was,  when  "  

"  I  really  am  not  interested  in  Chili.  Perhaps,  then,  as 
you  are  a  fighting  major,  you  have  come  about  an 
affair  "  

"  A  jool  ?  Not  this  time,  though  your  lordship's  not  far 
out  in  thinkin'  of  fightin'  when  ye're  in  the  same  counthry 
with  Denis  Soollivan." 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Wendale,  getting  really  impatient, 
*'  what  have  you  come  for  ?  I'll  give  you  one  minute  by 
my  watch,  and  then  "  

*'  Sure,  me  lord,  half  a  second  '11  do.    I've  found  your 
uncle— that's  all." 

"  My  uncle  ?  I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Yon  , 
talk  as  if  I  carried  a  few  uncles  and  aunts  on  my  bunch  of 
keys,  and  had  let  one  of  them  drop  about  somewhere.  No 
— I  have  not  missed  any  uncle.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to 
somebody  else?  Indeed  I  never  had  an  uncle — except 
one  that's  past  anybody's  finding  but  the  sexton's.  There 
— the  minute  is  up  now,  and  my  time  is  no  longer  my 
own." 

"  Sure,  'tis  your  lordship's  the  boy  for  takin'  things 
easy !  But  'tis  true.  I've  found  'm,  and  a  mighty  queer 
fish  he  is  too." 
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4*  I  should  think  so !  If  he  is  in  either  of  those  great 
pockets  of  yours,  have  him  out,  by  all  means."  He  rang 
the  bell.  "  I  really  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  how,  Mr. 
Sullivan — if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  "  

"  Wait  a  bit,  me  lord — I'm  a  owlder  man  than  you,  and 
a  trifle  more  slow.  I've  come  to  ye  out  of  friendship,  I 
may  say,  like  as  if  I  were  the  father  to  the  whole  lot  of  ye. 
'Tis  fact,  on  the  oath  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  that's  seen 
queerer  fish  than  any  he's  got  to  show  ye  now.  If  ye  won't 
listen,  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  uncle,  and  then  ye'll  be  sorry, 
may  be." 

"  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  don't  understand  a  word,  except  that 
you  must  have  been  dining  uncommonly  well.  If  you 
have  found  an  uncle,  pray  keep  him — he  is  of  no  use  to 
me. 

"  Me  dining  ?  Div'l  a  bit  have  I  ate  but  a  steak  since 
breakfast  time.  Now  there's  many  a  owld  cahmpeener  'Id 
have  called  out  a  duke  for  tellin'  him  he'd  been  dinin' ; 
but  I'm  not  one  o'  them  fellows  that  get  their  backs  up  at 
a  word.    Sure  a  joke's  a  joke  "  

"  You  may  think  it  strange,  but  I  have  the  greatest  dis- 
like to  jokes." 

"  And  who's  givin'm  ye  ?  Not  me.  Wait  a  bit — did  ye 
ever  hear  tell  of  a  little  owld  schoolmastherin'  sort  of 
chap  they  call  Forsyth  ?   That's  him." 

"  That's  who,  you  old — rascal  ?  You  have  either  found 
a  mare's  nest  or  you  are  trying  to  frighten  me  into  buying 
you.    Forsyth  my  uncle,  indeed — why  "  

"  Ah,  ye  see  ye  can't  give  a  reason  why  he  wouldn't  be, 
anyhow — and  I'll  give  ye  a  dozen  why  he  would  be,  if  ye 
wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  misname  them  as  are 
friends  to  ye." 

Lord  Wendale  became  suddenly  grave.  His  wits  were 
quick,  and  the  very  wildness  of  the  idea  was  not  without 
effect.  The  Major,  no  doubt  seeing  that  his  words  at 
last  had  told,  resumed  the  placid  air  which  had  been  a 
little  disturbed. 

"  Will  I  go,"  he  asked,  "  or  will  I  go  on  ?" 

"  Go  on.  What  reasons  have  you  for  even  pretending 
to  suspect  such  an  absurdity  as  that  Forsyth  and  my  father's 
cider  brother  are  one  and  the  same  ?  " 
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"Ah,  now  ye're  more  speakable.  Ill  tell  ye.  Well, 
ye  see,  this  is  how.  I've  got  it  all  straight  in  me  head 
as  I  came  along,  and  I'll  tell  just  as  if  it  were  out  of  a 
newspaper.  Ye  see  me  Lord  Calmont,  as  was  then,  went 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  I  have  been  meself  scores  and 
scores  of  times.  I  needn't  tell  ye  he  was  never  heard  of 
after  the  first  day  he  got  there,  except  when  he  sent  to  an 
hotel  for  a  portmanteau  that  was  took  to  the  care  of  a  old 
fellow  well  known  for  a  money-lending  old  blagyard  they 
called  Sanchez,  that  when  he  was  a6ked  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  nobody,  and  whose  daughter  had  run  away  with 
— we'll  say  nobody  knows  who." 

"  Well  ?  I  know  all  that  better  than  you — that  was  all 
found  out  at  the  time." 

"Well,  as  ye  say,  me  lord,  there  was  an  end  of  them 
findings.  I've  told  ye  the  story  of  your  uncle  that  all  the 
world  knows,  and  now  I'll  tell  ye  the  story  of  Forsyth,  as 
ye  call'm.  Does  your  lordship  know  where  he  comes  from 
— who  was  his  father  an'  mother,  and  all  his  relations 
and  friends  ?  " 

"I?  No." 

"  Nor  nobody.    But  I'll  tell  ye  one  thing — he's  been  in 

all  them  South  American  places  "  

"  He  ?    I  never  heard  him  speak  of  it." 
"  Your  lordship  knows  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Miss  Olympia  Westwood,  I  b'lieve  ?   Well,  he  told  her, 
and  she  told  me." 

"  She  told  you  ?  What  has  she  to  do  with  you  ?  " 
"  Wait  a  bit,  me  lord — you'll  b'lieve  what  she  says,  any- 
how, and  ye  may  ask  her  yourself  if  you  think  I'm  lyin'. 
Well,  anyhow  he  came  from  there,  and  the  first  time  I  set 
eyes  on'm  was  at  Payter  Pigot's  in  Gressford — the  little 
drinkin'  shop  that  your  lordship  '11  know  well.  So,  me  lord, 
ye  see  there's  a  bit  of  business  that  takes  me  down  to 
Gressford  once  a  quarter,  when  the  Captain's  money  comes 
in — to  see  me  friend  and  brother-in-arrums  I  should  say, 
four  times  a  year,  and  he's  just  a  sort  of  a  leaky  bottle,  ye 
know,  that  it's  no  credit  to  do  a  bit  of  pumping  on.  Well, 
me  lord,  this  Master  Forsyth,  to  give'm  his  ahliahsy  as  the 
lawyers  say,  was  mighty  took  with  a  bit  of  a  picture  in  a 
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"  I  was  there.    Pray  get  on." 

"  Sure,  I'm  gettin'  on  like  gahlopin',  to  what's  to  come. 
So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  what  does  Forsyth  dor 
to  give'm  his  nong  de  ploom,  but  go  and  lave  all  his  savings 
on  the  little  girl  that  drew  the  picture  "  

"  What ! — Forsyth  leave  his  money  to  Olympia — Miss 
Westwood?" 

"  Ye  may  ask  me  friend  the  Captain,  or  Mr.  King,  the 
lawyer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Faylds,  if  ye  think  it's  a  lie.  Ye 
must  know  me  friend  and  brother-in-arrums  the  Captain 
has  been  in  Buenos  Ayres  too,  and  he'd  seen  your  lordship's 
uncle  there  the  first  day  he  came,  and  had  good  reason  to 
remember  it  too.  So  we  put  this  and  that  together,  me 
and  him,  and  he  looked  at  Forsyth,  to  give'm  his  nong  de 
gore,  a  bit  more  'cute  after  that  money  affair,  and  *  By 
George ! '  says  he,  •  I'm  blessed  if  that  isn't  a  owld  friend 
of  mine  got  owld  ! '  'Who  ? '  says  I :  and  he  wouldn't  tell 
at  first,  but  I  pumped'm  and  pumped'm  till,  faith,  the  leaky 
owld  bottle  was  as  dry  as  I  am  with  talkin'.  And  ye 
must  know  the  little  girl's  the  daughter  of  a  owld  flame  of 
Forsyth — your  uncle,  I  mean.  The  mother's  name  was  just 
Olympia  Sanchez,  daughter  of  the  money-dealin'  blagyard, 
and  that's  her  picture  that's  in  the  Academy  this  very  day* 
That  Captain  knows  a  sight  mdre  than  ye'ld  think  to  look 
at'm,  I  can  tell  ye :  and  if  he  was  to  say  all  he  knows — 
Caramda,  there'ld  be  the  div'l  and  a  half  to  pay.  But  that's 
tellin's — and  I  won't  say  more  than  I  need." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  my  uncle  and 
Forsyth  have  both  been  in  Buenos  Ayres — that  the  trace  of 
one  was  lost  where  the  trace  of  the  other  was  found — that 
Forsyth  recognised  the  face  of  a  girl  whom  my  uncle  was  in 
love  with,  and  left  money  to  her  daughter — and  that  Captain 
Westwood  saw,  or  fancied,  a  likeness  between  the  two  men  ?" 

"  Put  in  a  nutshell — like  an  attorney !  " 

"  Then  I  can't  say  much  for  your  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  evidence  if  you  think  a  string  of  mere  coincidences  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  glaring  absurdity.  Wait  a  minute — 
Captain  Westwood  is  Miss  Westwood' s  uncle — how  comes 
that,  since  you  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  other 
people's  family  affairs  ?  How  is  it  that  Captain  Westwood* 
by  having  been  at  Buenos  Ayres,  becomes  the  uncle  of  a 
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girl  whose  mother  lived  there  ?  If  you  had  said  the 
father"  

"  The  Captain  was  there  and  his  brother  Charley  too. 
Ye  may  ask'm,  and  the  gray  mare  too,  if  Charley  West- 
wood,  as  they  call'm,  wasn't  the  name  o'  the  father  o'  the 
little  gurl.  I  know'm,  Jack  an*  Charley,  an'  all,  and  nice 
boys  they  are." 

"And  so  that  is  all?" 

"  Wait  a  bit — there's  a  little  bit  more  to  the  back  of 'm. 
So  it  comes  out — you  know  the  way  of  them  gossupin' 
village  places — as  how  me  friend  Payter  heard  from  a  young 
man  at  Beckfield  how  your  lordship's  own  valley  heard 
from  your  lordship's  housekeeper,  Mrs.  What-ye-call'm,  as 
how  she  thought,  when  she  first  saw  Forsyth,  to  give'm 
the  name  he  goes  by,  as  'twas  your  lordship's  own  blessed 
grandfather  stepped  out  from  his  grave  "  

Lord  Wendale  started — he  knew  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Davies  on  better  authority  than  that  given  by  the  Major, 
and  the  resemblance  noticed  by  Lady  Anne  Calmont  came 
with  very  different  force  into  his  mind.  He  remembered 
also  how  Forsyth  had  tried  to  turn  the  talk  aside,  and  had 
received  the  news  of  the  resemblance  as  if  it  were  a  serious 
accusation  that  he  was  bound  to  disprove. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  "  never  mind  the  chatter  of  servants. 
If  there  is  still  anything  more,  come  to  the  end." 

"  As  your  lordship'll  see,  there's  just  a  missin'  link  to 
join  your  lordship's  uncle  and  Forsyth — and  sure  the 
missin'  link  is  the  very  uncle  I've  found !  'Twas  but  this 
morning  it  came :  and  though  it's  only  me  that  knows  the 
beginnin'  an'  the  end — and  may  be  the  Captain — there's 
lots  that  knows  the  middle  besides  him  and  me.  Ye  must 
know,  and  the  Captain  knows, — ye  may  ask'm  if  ye  won't 
take  my  word  for'm — that  when  your  lordship's  uncle  was 
swate  on  Miss  Sanchez,  'twas  John  Francis  he  called 
himself,  and  not  Lord  Calmont,  nor  yet  Walter  Forsyth, 
at  all." 

Good  God  !— John  Francis  ?  " 

"  Sure  why  wouldn't  he  ?   'Tis  a  very  good  name." 

It  was  the  discovery  of  a  missing  link  indeed.  Moral 
conviction  was  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  disbelief, 
and  he  who  was  always  longing  to  lay  down  his  coronet 
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trembled  to  feel  it  slipping  involuntarily  from  his  brows. 
But  if  Sullivan  had  really  told  him  all  he  knew,  there  was 
still  one  needful  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that  was 
unsupplied.  Sullivan  had  said  all  that  was  necessary, 
combined  with  a  thousand  little  things  that  now  crowded 
into  his  mind,  to  convince  Lord  Wendale,  but  he  had  not 
said  quite  enough  to  convince  the  world.  Sullivan  and 
Captain  Westwood  had  connected  John  Francis  with  his 
uncle,  but  the  connection  between  John  Francis  and 
Walter  Forsyth  was  the  secret  of  the  two  whom  it  most 
concerned. 

"  Then  now  it  comes  to  this,  in  addition  to  what  I  said 
before,"  he  said,  in  a  cold  and  quiet  voice,  though  the 
perspiration  was  beginning  to  stand  upon  his  brow.  "  My 
uncle  lived  in  Buenos  Ayres  under  an  assumed  name — 
f  ohn  Francis,  or  John  Jones,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
What  then  ?  " 

"If  I  could  show  ye  that  John  Francis  is  Walter 
Forsyth  'twould  be  as  clear  as  twelve  o'clock  and  an  hour 
over." 

"  Show  it — and  we  will  see." 

"Then — me  lord — if  I  may  call  ye  so — there  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  Joe  Drouzil,  that  saw  Forsyth  this  very 
morning,  and  knew  him  dead  for  John  Francis  the  Forger, 
that  they  wanted  to  duck  that  day  at  Gressford  when  your 
lordship  gave  him  a  pound — and  Joe's  little  gurl,  Miss 
Firefly  of  the  Phaynix,  knew'm,  and  good  reason  she  had 
too.  I  wasn't  there  myself,  but  they  were.  And  so  J've 
found  out  what  puzzled  'em  why  John  Francis  wrote  your 
lordship's  name — good  reason  he  had,  seein'  'twas  his  own. 
And  now  the  murder's  out,  and  I've  done :  and  I  think 
your  lordship'Il  feel  obliged." 

The  recognition  of  Forsyth  by  Monsieur  Drouzil  and 
his  daughter  was  nothing  to  Lord  Wendale,  who  knew  the 
connection  between  the  painter  and  forger  better  than 
they.  He  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Sullivan's  story  in 
the  main,  for  it  tallied  certainly  with  what  he  himself 
knew  to  be  true.  That  a  man  like  Forsyth  could  ever 
have  been  a  real  criminal  had  always  been  an  impenetrable 
mystery  to  him.  The  family  likeness,  though  valueless 
standing  alone,  was  all  important  now  that  it  was  com- 
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bined  with  so  many  other  matters ;  he  himself  was  a 
witness  of  Forsyth's  strange  friendship  for  Olympia,  and 
he  remembered  every  incident  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  face  in  Marian's  scrap  book  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  The  chain  was  complicated  and  involved,  but 
all  its  links  were  strong.  He  had  achieved  his  wish — he 
was  plain  Arthur  Calmont  after  all,  with  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world. 

There  still,  however,  remained  unsolved  the  grand 
riddle  of  all — if  Forsyth  were  Lord  Wendale,  why  had  he 
not  taken  up  his  rights — why  had  he  deliberately  preferred 
the  punishment  of  a  felon  to  recognition  not  only  as  a 
great  Earl,  but  as  an  honest  man  ?  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, Lord  Wendale,  with  all  his  subtlety  of  mind,  failed 
ignominiously  to  solve.  It  was  simply  incomprehensible 
— it  could  only  be  that  his  uncle  was  bound  to  submit  for 
want  of  evidence  to  make  good  his  claim  :  more  probably 
still,  there  might  be  some  stain  upon  his  early  career 
abroad  that  he  wished  to  hide  in  obscurity.  And  now 
what  might  happen,  when  all  the  diverging  threads  of  the 
skein  were  collected  together  and  held  in  one  pair  of  un- 
scrupulous hands  ? 

Lord  Wendale  turned  sick  at  the  prospect  that  lay 
before  him.  The  title  of  plain  Arthur  Calmont,  landless, 
poor,  and  dethroned,  had  by  no  means  so  attractive  a 
sound  as  when  it  was  merely  a  flight  of  fancy.  He  would 
no  longer  have  the  satisfaction  of  grumbling  at  a  burden 
because  he  had  the  still  greater  satisfaction  of  being 
unable  to  lay  it  down.  Such  a  downfall  as  this  would  be 
too  terrible  to  bear — till  he  was  called  upon  to  throw  him- 
self from  his  pinnacle  he  had  never  realised  that  he  could 
breathe  no  lower  air.  No— it  was  impossible :  and  reason, 
as  usual,  came  to  his  aid. 

Why  should  he  forcibly  interfere  with  the  life  that  his 
uncle  had  deliberately  chosen,  and  perhaps  drag  forth 
some  shameful  secret  to  the  light  of  day  ?  If  he  had  not 
forged,  he  had  very  likely  done  worse ;  he  would  not  have 
borne  to  be  punished  for  what  he  had  not  done  except  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  something  that  he  had  done. 
Then,  again,  England  must  be  considered.  The  loss  would 
be  England's,  perhaps  the  world's,  if  a  young  man  of  ttgh 
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aims  and  lofty  genius  should  yield  up  his  influence  for 
good  into  the  hands  of  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life,  with 
bo  chivalry  of  soul,  no  genius,  no  lofty  aims,  with  a  soul 
crushed  by  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  with  hands  perhaps 
stained  by  crime — who  had  so  little  ambition  that  he  pre- 
ferred plodding  for  his  daily  bread  to  making  a  fight  for 
an  earldom,  and  of  whose  degraded  life  in  London,  under 
the  name  of  Francis,  hundreds  had  been  aware.  It  was 
his  duty  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were — and  he  would 
do  his  duty,  even  if  it  cost  him  the  keep  of  his  coronet. 
But  he  felt  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  shud- 
dered still. 

He  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  whole  perilous  position, 
while  Sullivan  stood  before  him  in  wooden  and  patient 
solemnity. 

"This  is  a  strange  tale,"  he  said,  slowly,  "a  very 
strange  tale.  Some  men  would  have  had  you  thrown  out 
of  window  for  trying  to  extort  money  by  threatening  them 
with  lies.  I  will  not — I  will  believe  that  you  believe  in 
your  own  tale.  How  much  of  it  does  Captain  Westwood 
believe  ?  " 

"  Faith,  ye  take  it  cool  1  I  thought  meself  was  the 
coolest  hand  I  ever  knew,  but  ye  beat  me.  How  much 
does  the  Captain  know  ?  Why  as  much  as  I  let  him,  to 
be  sure." 

"  Does  he  know  that  Forsyth  and  Francis  the  Forger 
are  one  and  the  same  ?  " 

"  Deuce  a  bit  D'ye  think  lid  let  him  know  the  saycret 
of  the  whole  saycret  before  givin'  ye  a  bit  of  a  friendly 
warnin'  ?  He  keeps  a  gray  mare,  me  boy — me  lord,  I 
mean :  and  what  he  knows  she  knows,  and  what  she  knows 
the  pahrish  knows  too.  Faith,  the  knack  that  Captain  has 
of  tellin'  things  is  something  wonderful." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  warning,  Major.  Gossip  is  all  the 
worse  when  it  is  made  up  of  lies.  One  can  never  dis- 
prove a  lie.  I  suppose  if  Captain  Westwood  were  to  be 
told — say  by  yourself — that  Forsyth  is,  so  far  from  being 
a  possible  earl,  only  an  actual  felon,  he  would  suspect  no 
more  ?" 

"  Fid  like  to  see'm,  that's  all — and  as  for  the  gray  mare, 
sbe'ld  no  more  believe  a  real  lord  could  have  been  in  gaol 
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than  she'ld  think  a  gaol  bird  could  turn  out  to  be  a  real 
lord.  Sure  if  a  pickpocket  was  to  swear  to  her  he  was  the 
King  of  Spene  an*  th'  Injies,  she  wouldn't  believe :  if  he 
showed  her  his  gowlden  crdwn  she'ld  say  'twas  stole." 

"It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  by  shutting  the  mouth 
of  the  Westwoods  we  should  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
world." 

"  Faith,  not  quite — 'twould  be  known  that  Master  For- 
syth was  a  felon  of  Weyport  from  Cork  to  Cuba :  I  cahlcu- 
late  if  he  was  put  on  his  oath  he  wouldn't  get  many  but 
fools  to  b'lieve'm  then." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean."  He  paused :  for  he  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  temptation  to  which  that  of  Forsyth  had  been 
child's  play.  The  man  who  had  no  common  sense  had 
meditated  only  what  he  held  to  be  the  betrayal  of  a  self- 
imposed  vow :  the  man  of  reason  and  conscience  was 
meditating  a  sin. 

It  was  not  a  crime,  however :  he  was  quite  justified  in 
letting  all  whom  it  concerned  or  might  concern  know  that 
Forsyth  the  Painter  was  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  of 
forgery  on  his  own  confession.  He  might  say  that,  and 
keep  within  the  letter  of  truth.  It  only  happened  that  he 
now  knew  the  convict  to  be  an  innocent  man.  While  he 
thought  him  guilty,  abstract  philanthropy  had  led  him  to 
impose  Forsyth  on  the  world  as  innocent :  now  that  he 
knew  him  to  be  innocent,  the  charity  which  begins  at 
home  tempted  to  impose  him  upon  the  world  as  guilty. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  his  singular  power  of  adapting 
reason  to  circumstance  even  Lord  Wendale  must  have  sus- 
pected that  he  was  tempted  to  do  what  was  wrong. 

"  You  must  think  me  very  inhospitable,  Major  Sullivan 
— and  I  have  kept  you  standing  all  this  while ;  pray  sit 
down.    I  will  ring  for  some  wine." 

"Thank  ye,  me  lord — I  won't  say  no.  I  guess  the 
liquor'll  be  good  here,  anyhow." 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  soldier,  Major  Sullivan, 
and  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  you  are  saying  what  you 
don't  believe,  although  I  happen  to  know  that  you  have 
made  a  most  extraordinary  blunder.  I  know  all  about 
Francis  the  Forger — he  is  no  more  my  uncle,  or  related  to 
me  except  through  Adam,  than  you  are.    Still  fools  will 
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talk,  and" he  may  be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  their 
folly — a  man  who  has  committed  one  crime  will  not  stick 
at  another — and  the  mouths  of  fools  must  be  closed.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  said  so  much  to  Captain  Westwood,  but 
tha.  can't  be  helped  now.  I  am  sorry — very  sorry — to  be 
obliged  to  say  what  I  know  of  a  man  in  Forsyth's  posi- 
tion "  

"  Nades  must,  of  course,  when  the  div'l  drives — faith, 
that's  true,  anyhow." 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  don't  admit  a  word 
of  your  story  ?  " 

^  Of  course,  of  course,  me  lord — I  wouldn't  be  so  pre- 
sumin'  as  to  expect  ye." 

"  That's  over  then.  And  now  I  am  afraid  I  can  really 
give  you  no  more  time.  I  have  an  engagement  that  is  now 
over-due  "  

"  Sure  your  lordship'll  want  to  know  what  makes  me  so 
friendly  to  ye  before  I  go  ?" 

"Well  then,  why?" 

"Well,  ye  see,  me  lord,  cahmpeenin's  but  poor  work — 
plenty  of  glory  I've  got,  but  oncommon  little  of  the  gild- 
ing.   So,  thinks  I "  

"  What — do  you  mean  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  telling 
me  a  parcel  of  lies  ?" 

"  Faith,  then,  that's  just  what  I  do." 

Lord  Wendale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  never  allow 
myself  to  be  imposed  upon.  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening." 

"All  right,  me  lord.  May  be  you're  right  and  I'm 
wrong.  But  I'ld  just  like  to  know  first,  for  me  own  satis- 
faction. I'll  just  talk  things  over  again  with  me  friend  the 
Captain,  and  if  I  find  out  I'm  as  right  as  I  b'lieve  I  am,  it 
isn't  the  Major  that'll  see  a  innocent  uncle  done  out  of  his 
pickin's  and  him  not  interfere.  Faith,  if  your  lordship's 
ongrateful,  his  other  lordship  won't  be — and  I  guess,  if 
he's  wantin'  evidence,  he'll  give  good  value  for  what  I 
can  put'm  up  to — and  if  he  doesn't,  the  Captain  '11  just 
leak  it  out — and 't  '11  be  too  late  to  cork'm  then." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lord  Wendale,  humiliated 
to  find  himself  so  completely  in  the  power  of  such  a  man. 
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"  I  did  forget,  I  own,  that  to  give  something  for  nothing 
is  not  the  way  of  the  world.  If  your  information  belongs 
to  the  highest  bidder — I  mean  if  you  expect  to  be  paid 
for  the  service  you  are  desirous  of  rendering  me — I  sup- 
pose it's  but  fair  you  should  not  lose  by  your  time  and 
trouble.  You  know  the  way  to  Gressford — go  there,  and 
let  Captain  Westwood  at  once  know  the  true  character  of 
this  man  Forsyth:  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
charged convict,  a  forger — that  is  to  say,  a  professional 
impostor.  If  he  doubts,  it  can  be  easily  proved.  What 
will  pay  your  expenses  there  and  back  ?  What  I  pay  you 
wilt  be  your  expenses  in  my  service — you  understand  ?" 

"'Twill  be  a  long  journey,  me  lord.  There'll  be  the 
coach  there  an'  back — and  me  bed  an'  bit  of  breakfast  at 
the  Black  Prince — 'tis  a  dear  place  for  a  country  inn — and 
there'll  be  refreshments  by  the  way,  and  me  tip  to  the 
guard — faith,  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  do  it  under  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  I'll  be  doin'  it  mighty  chape  too." 

"  Very  well — you  shall  have  five  hundred  at  once  and 
five  hundred  more  as  soon  as  the  first  rumour  informs  me 
that  Forsyth's  true  character  is  exposed.  You  will  excuse 
me  for  treating  this  as  a  matter  of  simple  business  and 
wishing  to  make  sure  that  the  money  has  been  earned. 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied." 

The  Major  paused — probably  he  had  not  expected  to 
make  his  terms  so  easily,  and  had  not  comprehended  that 
Lord  Wendale  might  stoop  to  bribe,  but  could  not 
condescend  to  haggle  about  the  amount  of  the  bribe. 
And  then  his  putting  abroad  Lord  Wendale's  version  of 
the  story  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  any 
further  market  of  his  own.  It  was  necessary  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone. 

"Say  another  thousand  for  me  loss  of  time"  

"Well?" 

"  And  a  thousand  for  interest  on  the  five  hundred  that's 
to  be  paid  after  "  

"I  see — I  must  name  a  sum.  Two  thousand  now  and 
three  thousand  afterwards,  and  if  you  ask  for  a  penny 
more  you  shall  go  out  of  the  window." 

"  Faith,  my  lord,  ye' re  a  gentleman — 'tis  easy  to  see 
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•with  half  an  eye  that  'tis  yourself's  the  real  Earl  of 
Wendle.  And  ye'll  never  repent  of  it — ye'll  never  be 
troubled  again." 

"  If  I  am,  I  shall  know  how  to  protect  myself,  you  may 
be  quite  sure.  You  will  go  to  Gressford  this  very  night, 
and  let  Captain  Westwood  know  all  that  need  be  known." 

"Better  let  the  gray  mare  know  at  once — everybod/ll 
know  then  before  ye  can  twinkle  your  oye,  and  me  friend 
the  Captain  won't  dare  to  say  his  soul's  his  own." 

"  Tell  her,  then." 

"  And  there's  no  nade,  now  I  think  of  it,  to  waste  the 
money  on  coaches  and  hotels.    They've  come  to  town." 

So  the  old  campaigner  carried  off  his  cheque  for  two 
thousand  pounds,  leaving  the  Reason  and  Conscience  of 
Lord  Wendale  as  best  they  might  to  fight  out  the  whole 
matter  between  them.  They  must  have  succeeded  in 
coming  to  terms  somehow,  but  their  reconciliation  did  not 
make  him  look  forward  to  the  visit  of  his  expected  friend 
with  quite  so  much'  eagerness  as  he  had  shown  an  hour 
ago,  and  his1  championship  of  Olympia  had  turned  cold. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1  think,  -with  those  who  thought  of  old 

In  rather  rougher  weather, 
That  courage  is  the  thing  to  hold 

A  gentleman  together : 

That  so  it  cannot  always  sleep, 


'  Five  sharp  to-morrow,  Tom — don't  fail." 

"  Not  I,  Westwood — you  trust  to  me.  Keep  up  your 
spirits,  old  fellow,  and  don't  take  any — go  to  bed  early, 
and  you'll  be  as  fresh  as  a  herring." 

"  Dead  as  one,  perhaps,  Tom." 

"Well,  if  you  are,  you'll  be  killed  in  style.  I  wish  I  was 
mixed  up  in  a  duel  every  day — fancy  a  set-to  with  an 
earl !  Aiid  don't  forget  about  ordering  the  kidneys  over 
night"  

"All  right,  Tom — I'll  be  ready.  You  know  all  you 
have  to  do  if  anything  goes  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  never  mind  that — trust  to  me." 

"  You'll  see  my  people,  you  know,  and  you  won't  forget 
about"  

"  The  little  ballet  girl  at  the  Phoenix  ?  I  know — your 
love  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I've  written  them  all  some  letters — you'll  find  them  in 
my  pocket — you  won't  forget  to  look  there,  will  you  ? 99 

"  You  trust  to  me.    Good  night,  old  boy." 

"  Good  night,  Tom." 

After  all  that  had  passed  between  them  it  may  not  be 
divined  at  once  and  by  instinct  that  Tom  was  Tom  Harris 
and  that  Westwood  was  Gerald.  But  so  it  was,  nevertheless. 
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Quarrels  are  not  mortal  at  twenty-one:  Gerald  was  incapable 
of  bearing  malice,  and  Tom  was  blessed  with  a  thick  skin 
and  a  nature  that  made  it  very  easy  for  him  to  forgive  all 
whom  he  had  offended  and  to  forget  that  he  had  ever* 
offended  them.  The  first  chance  meeting  since  Gerald's 
restoration  to  prosperity  was  enough  to  bring  him  back 
under  the  influence  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  ever 
since  he  had  first  gone  to  sea — without  so  whole  and  un- 
doubting  a  heart,  perhaps,  but  still  willingly.  As  a  matter 
of  course  it  was  to  the  worldly-wise  Tom  Harris  that  he 
appealed  when  he  needed  a  "friend"  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  proudest  heart  in  all  London  was  that  of  Gerald 
Westwood  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  real  duel 
with  a  real  earl.  He  did  not  try  to  understand  why  Lord 
Wendale  should  take  upon  himself  the  quarrels  of  another 
man,  but  so  much  the  better :  it  gave  his  first  affair  all  the 
greater  prestige.  He  longed  to  say  good-bye  to  Firefly 
before  he  stood  fire,  in  spite  of  her  behaviour  towards 
him :  it  was  but  a  poor  makeshift  for  a  loving  parting  to 
write  her  a  long  letter  that  he  hoped  might  touch  her  to 
the  heart  in  case  it  was  really  written  that  he  should  die 
for  her.    She  would  be  sorry  then. 

He  did  not  in  his  heart  think  that  he  should  be  killed, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  been  going  to  play  in  a  cricket 
match.  But  still,  though  under  legal  age,  he  had  always 
heard  that  people  made  their  wills  before  "going  out," 
so  he  asked  for  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"I,  Gerald  Westwood,  of  The  Laurels,  Gressford  St. 
Mary,  late  midshipman  aboard  of  H.M.S.  Lapwing,  I  leave 
to  my  father,  Captain  John  Westwood,  Esquire,  my  old 
cutlass  and  dirk,  and  to  my  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  West- 
wood,  all  my  other  things,  except  my  desk  to  my  sister 
Miss  Julia  Pender,  and  my  books  to  my  sister  Miss  Caro- 
line Pender,  and  my  studs  to  my  sister  Miss  Marian 
Pender.  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  is  to  have  my  new  pair  of  pistols,  and  you  will 
please  send  my  gold  watch  and  my  ring  to  Miss  Mise- 
ricorde  Drouzil  of  the  Phoenix  Theatre,  who  I  hope  will 
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wear  them.  When  my  cousin,  Miss  Olvmpia  Westwood, 
is  found,  let  her  have  my  pencil-case.  Tom  Harris  has 
got  a  letter  for  everybody.  Pay  my  hoteL  bill,  and  if  I 
have  any  money  about  me  you  can  give  it  to  the  servants. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

"  Gerald  Westwood,  late  R.N. 

"Codicil:  If  you"  

"  Hulloa  ! "  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly  turning  his  last  will 
and  testament  over  upon  the  blotting  paper,  "Father — 
you  here  ?  " 

It  was  the  Captain,  who  had  walked  down  the  long 
coffee-room  until  he  had  reached  the  table  where  he  was. 
writing. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  I'm  in  town,  and  your  mother  too," 

"  My  mother — in  town  ?  What  has.  brought  her  here  ? 
Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  and  come  with  me.  We've,  got 
lodgings  not  far  off  here„  and  she  sent,  me  to  fetch  you. 
Any  news  ?  " 

"About  Olympia,  jou  mean  ?    Not  a  word." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain;  how  un- 
likely it  was  there  should  be  any  news  to.  tell,  consider- 
ing how  he  had  been,  mis-spending  his  time  and  energies. 
He  put  on  his  hat,  folded  up  and  pocketed  his  docu- 
ment, and.  left  the  hotel  with  the  Captain. 

On  entering  the  street  they  brushed  against  a  girl 
who  stood  on  the  pavement  in  the  half  darkness  close 
to  the  door.  The  adventure  was  slight  enough,  but 
Gerald  felt  himself  drawn  to  look  twice  at  the  figure 
that  hurried  off  before  he  had  time  ta  beg  the  girl's 
pardon  for  running  against  her.  She  seemed  to  have 
vanished,  so  suddenly  had  she  disappeared. 

On  the  way  the  Captain  explained,  as  well  as  he  could, 
why  they  had  come  to  town,  and  his  facts  were  clear, 
though  his  explanations  were  vaguer  even  than  they 
usually  were.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Westwood  was  there.  The  Captain  tried  ta 
explain  that  she  had  come  up  for  the  season,  and  though, 
the  news,  that  his.  mother  had  gone  up  ta  the  xmoom 
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would  have  been  less  surprising",  Gerald  could  hardly 
doubt  what  his  own?  father  told  him.. 

Bat  we  are  by  no  means  bound  to  take  even  Captain 
Westwoodfs  word.  The  loss  of  the  custody  of  an  heiress 
was  not  to  be  put  up  with  lightly,  or  the  loss  of  her 
inheritance  to  an  Irish  rriajor.  When  she  came  to  think 
over  matters  in  cold  blood,  she  was  seized  with  remorse 
for  over  haste  in  her  judgment :  and  one  day  startled  the 
Captain  by  saying  suddenly — 

"John*  I  never  knew  such  a  man  as  you.  You  let 
jour  niece  go  as  if  she  was  a  charity  girl." 

"  My  dear,  Gerald's  looking  for  her  as  hard  as  he 
can. 

"  What  can  Gerald  do  ?  If  you  were  half  a  man  you'ld 
put  your  friendship  with  that  major-man  to  some  use, 
instead  of  sitting  staring  there." 

"  Fid  do  anything,  my  dear,  if  I  only  knew  what 
to  do." 

"  Do  ?  Why  go  to  London  yourself,  to  be  sure. 
That's  where  they  are,  you  may  depend,  or  we  should 
have  heard  of  them  long  ago,  unless  they've  gone  abroad. 
That  he's  at  the  bottom  of  it  I'm  as  sure  as  I'm  sitting 
here.  You  know  his  address  in  town  I  suppose  ?  You're 
intimate  enough  to  know  it,  I'm  sure,  and  if  he's  left 
it's  a  case  for  the  police  to  take  in  hand.  Your  own 
brother's  child ! — I  declare  it's  a  shame.  What  would 
you  do  if  anybody  went  off  with  Marian  ?  Less  still,  I 
suppose — though  you  couldn't  do  less  than  nothing,  I'm 
sure."  And  so,  by  the  practice  of  all  the  diplomatic  arts 
she  knew,  she  succeeded  not  only  in  discovering  that  her 
husband  knew  the  address  at  which  letters  would  reach 
the  Major,  but  goaded  him  until  he  undertook  to  act  like 
a  man  of  energy.  It  need  not  be  added  that  she  did  not 
trust  him  to  go  alone. 

Gerald,  in  spite  of  his  manly  courage,  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  spared  that  family  meeting.  He  knew 
how  his  mother  woi shipped  him  with  all  the  soul  she 
had,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  her  on  the  eve  of  a  duel 
made  him  realise  that  he  was  playing  at  pitch  and  toss 
with  something  more  important  than  his  own  brains.  His 
death  might  be  worse  than  death  to  others*  if  it  was  sport 
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to  him.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  put 
a  cheerful  face  on  the  "  Good  night"  that  might  mean 
"  Good-bye,"  and  to  be  more  cheerful  than  usual  in  order 
to  hide  what  he  seemed  to  bear  written  on  his  brow — 
"I  am  going  to  fight  a  duel  to-morrow  with  Lord 
Wendale." 

They  reached  the  Captain's  lodgings  in  one  of  the 
semi-fashionable  neighbourhoods  to  which  Mrs.  West- 
wood  was  drawn  by  natural  affinity,  expecting  to  find  her 
waiting  for  them  in  chill  solitude.  What  they  did  find 
was  Major  Dionysius  Sullivan  quietly  holding  out  a  tea- 
cup which  Mrs.  Westwood  was  replenishing  with  her 
sweetest  and  most  beaming  smile. 

It  was  the  oddest  combination  ever  brought  about  by 
that  so-called  chance  which  can  bring  about  all  things. 
The  Major  and  Mrs.  Westwood  taking  tea !  It  was  the 
meeting  of  the  North  with  the  South  Pole. 

"  Ah,  here  is  Captain  Westwood,"  said  the  lady.  "  John, 
I  will  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live  for  not  having 
introduced  Major  Sullivan.  I  assure  you,  Major,  you  have 
quite  the  character  of  an  ogre.  Where  is  Gerald  ?  Oh, 
there— you  see  we  came  to  find  you,  my  dear.  This  is  my 
son,  Major  Sullivan — the  little  boy  whose  life  you  saved, 
you  know." 

"  Sure,  madam,  ye  won't  tell  me  that  fine  young  man's 
your  son  ? — 'tis  your  brother,  ye  mean.  Faith,  ye' re  a  fine 
family,  all  of  ye :  and  I  don't  wonder  the  Captain  doesn't 
care  to  expose  you  to  the  admirin'  eyes  of  a  owld  cahm- 
peener.  I  hope  ye' re  well,  Captain — and  you  too,  Mister 
Ger'l.  May  be  ye  wonder  now,  to  see  me  here  ?  I 
wanted  to  see  ye,  and  Mrs.  Westwood  was  so  kind  as  to 
ask  me  to  stay  to  tay." 

Mrs.  Westwood  was  lacquered,  the  old  campaigner  was 
unlacquered  :  but  there  was  more  than  one  touch  of  good, 
vulgar  nature  about  them  to  make  their  spirits  kin.  Blind, 
perhaps,  must  have  been  the  eyes  that  took  the  Major  for 
a  bluff  and  honest  gentleman  ;  but  he  came  from  the  same 
forge  in  which  her  ladyship  was  made.  At  any  rate  Major 
Sullivan  of  Castle  Sullivan  had  made  a  good  impression 
upon  one  whom  it  was  very  hard  to  please. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  you  never  told  me  Major  Sullivan 
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is  intimate  with  our  dear  friend  the  Earl  of  Wendale !  I 
declare  I  feel  positively  ashamed  that  Major  Sullivan  has 
been  so  often  at  Gressford  and  that  we  allowed  him  to  put 
up  at  a  common  public-house — for  that's  what  the  Black 
Prince  is — it  is  downright  inhospitable.  The  next  time  you 
come  to  Gressford,  Major  Sullivan,  you  must  come  to  The 
Laurels,  unless  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  Beckfield.  You 
must  think  us  very  inhospitable  people  at  Gressford, 
Major  Sullivan,  but  Captain  Westwood  is  so  thoughtless 
sometimes." 

"  Faith,  then,  I  will,  ma'am  ;  good  quarthers  isn't  to  be 
refused." 

"What  will  you  take,  Major?"  asked  the  Captain, 
feebly  feeling  about  for  something  to  say.  "  I  dare  say 
the  Major  would  like  some  whisky,  my  dear  "  

"Whisky?  Not  for  me,  if  ye  please.  Sure  a  cup  of 
your  good  lady's  tay  is  worth  all  the  whisky  that  ever  was 
'stilled.  I  never  take  them  things,  and  I've  been  having 
champagne  at  me  Lord  Wendle's." 

"  John ! "  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  "  how  can  you  think  of 
such  things  ?  I  wish  everybody  thought  about  spirits  as 
you  do,  Major  Sullivan:  I  hope  Gerald  will  follow  your 
example.  Pray  let  me  pour  you  out  another  cup  of 
tea." 

"As  you're  so  presshV,  I  will.  Them  spirits  is  the 
curse  of  the  country,  as  I've  said  to  me  friend  me  Lord 
Wendle  scores  an'  scores  of  times.  Talkin'  of  me  Lord 
Wendle  puts  me  in  mind  that  there's  a  thing  ye  ought  to 
know — a  mighty  delicate  thing  it  is,  but  tell  the  truth  and 
shame  the  div'l  say  I.  I  wouldn't  be  thankful  meself,  any- 
how, if  a  man  saw  me  nursin'  a  viper  and  didn't  tell  me  I 
was  runnin'  me  head  against  a  brick  wall.  So  I'll  just  give 
ye  a  bit  of  friendly  warnin'  that  may  be  ye'll  be  thankful 
for." 

Gerald  had  his  private  reasons  for  distrusting  the  Major, 
and  what  he  had  now  seen  and  heard  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  more  trustfully  inclined. 

"  I  suppose,  mother,"  he  said,  "  you  are  convinced  I 
was  right,  and  that  Major  Sullivan  knows  nothing  about 
Olympia?" 

"  That  you  were  right  ?   Who  ever  thought  of  such  a 
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thing  ?  Not  me,  I'm  sure.  Do  you  think  Major  Sullivan 
would  be  here  at  this  moment  if  he  had  not  given  me  his 
word  as  a  gentleman  that  he  knows  no  more  about 
Olympia  than  the  man  in  the  moon  ?  Why,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  help  find  her,  which  is  more  than  you  can  do, 
or  your  father.  But  then  Major  Sullivan  is  a  real  soldier, 
and  the/re  obliged  to  know  what  to  do." 

"  Mother !    Why,  you  would  have  it "  

"Never,  Gerald.  It  was  your  father  and  Mr.  Forsyth 
that  clamoured  me  down.  None  of  you  would  let  me  say 
a  word." 

"  That's  it,  ma'am — 'tis  Forsyth,  as  ye  call'm,  that's  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  I'll  be  bound.  It's  of  him  that  I've 
come  to  warn  ye.  He's  got  a  sort  of  a  footing  in  your 
house,  the  owld  fox  in  shape's  clothin' !  Ye  wouldn't 
think  it  now  to  look  at'm,  the  owld  schoolmasthering 
rascal,  but  it's  come  out  that  he's  a  discharged  convict 
out  of  Weyport  Gaol.  Ah,  I  thought  I'ld  make  ye 
stare." 

"Merciful  goodness!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westwood. 
"  Well,  of  all  the"  

"  Ye  may  say  that,  ma'am,  anyhow.  He  was  in  for 
forgery,  the  cheatin'  blagyard,  and  got  his  three  years,  or 
his  seven,  for  aught  I  know.  And  his  name's  no  more 
Forsyth  than  it's  Westwood  or  Soollivan." 

"  The  wretch — the  impudent  creature,  to  palm  himself 
off  for  a  painter  indeed — and  Captain  Westwood  a  magis- 
trate too!  And  to  think  how  intimate — I  declare  I  shall 
never  hold  up  my  head  again.  Well,  I  always  did  think 
there  was  something  strange  about  him — I  never  could 
abide  him  myself^  and  I  always  said  so,  only  nobody  ever 
listens  to  me.  Perhaps  they  will  another  time.  But  it's 
one  comfort  to  think  the  Earl  was  deceived  as  well  as 
me.  Ah,  Major  Sullivan,  this  is  indeed  a  wicked 
world!" 

"  You  say — that — Mr.  Forsyth  is  a  convict  from  Wey- 
port ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 
"  Faith,  that's  what  I  do." 

"  Bat  what's  his  real  name,  then  ?   What  did  he  do  ? " 
The   Major  looked  him  full   in  the  face,  and  said 
boldly— 
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"  His  name's  Francis,  if  ye  want  to  know — him  as  tried 
to  cheat  me  Lord  Wendle  once  before.  And  ye'll  not 
doubt  that,  if  ye — plaze." 

"  Francis  ?    You  say  it's  been  proved  then  ? 99 

"  Up  to  the  handle,  Captain." 

"  But  then — surely,  by  George,  Major,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you've  forgotten  Francis,  don't  you  know  ? 
Well,  of  all  the  wonderful "  

"  'Tis  true,  though :  ye  may  ask'm  at  the  gaol.  You  ask 
Forsyth  or  Francis  to  go  over  Weyport  with  ye  when  you're 
inspectin',  and  see  if  he'll  go." 

"  And — but — why,  by  George,  if  Forsyth  is  Francis,  and 
he's  like  the — the — and  if  Francis  was  "  

"Forsyth's  Francis,  and  Francis  is  Francis,  Captain. 
That'll  be  enough,  I  reckon,  for  Mrs.  Westwood  and  you. 
'Tis  enough  for  me." 

"  Enough  ! "  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "  What  more  can 
you  want  indeed  ? — and  we've  had  a  common  prisoner  at 
our  table  eating  and  drinking,  I'm  sure,  as  if  he  was  a 
lord." 

"  But  does  Lord  Wendale  know  ?  " 

41  Ye  don't  think  I'ld  let  me  Lord  Wendle  go  about  with 
a  forger  ?  Of  course  I  told  'm,  just  as  I  tell  you.  So 
you've  nothing  to  do  but  just  let  things  slide,  and  send  the 
blagyard  packing." 

The  Captain's  mind  was  not  hard  to  bewilder,  but, 
though  he  seldom  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  he  liked 
to  puzzle  out  everything  till  it  was  clear  to  his  slow  but 
honest  mind.  He  had  tried  hard  about  the  question  of 
the  coaches,  and  he  was  trying  hard  now.  Gerald's 
interest  in  the  character  of  Forsyth  was  languid,  but  he 
listened,  not  being  by  nature  of  an  absent  mind.  Mrs. 
Westwood  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  workings  of 
her  husband's  intellect  to  take  much  note  of  his  ram- 
blings  in  search  of  light,  and  the  Major  did  not  come  to 
his  aid. 

"  Major,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  should  like  to  know  more 
about  this,  please.  Perhaps  you  will  stay  and  smoke  a 
pipe  with  me  ?  " 

"  Thank  ye,  Captain — but  early  to  bed  and  earry  to  -rise : 
that's  what  I  go  on." 
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"  Don't  let  Captain  Westwood  lead  you  into  dissipation," 
said  the  lady.  "  I'm  sure  if  there's  anything  to  be  said  it 
may  be  said  before  me.  It's  new  to  hear  that  I'm  in  the 
way." 

"  Faith,  Fid  think  so,  ma'am  !    What  is  it,  Captain  ?  " 
"  If  I  was  you,  Sullivan,  I'ld  just  tell  Lord  Wendale 
what  you  know.    That's  all,  my  dear." 
"  Fraps  I  have,  may  be." 
"  Ah — and  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Just  'Thank  ye,  Major,'  and  had  in  the  cham- 
pagne." 

"Then — then,  by  Jove,  I  believe  you  forgot  half  the 
story.  This  is  an  important  thing,  Major — a  deuced  im- 
portant thing — and,  by  George,  if  you  told  him  all  I 
know  "  

"  Faith,  ye're  too  much  for  a  plain  owld  cahmpeener 
like  I.    What  is  it  ye  know?" 

"  Why— don't  you  know  ? — Why,  that  I'ld  bet  a  thou- 
sand pounds  Forsyth's  the  Francis  I  knew  in  America — 
that's  all." 

"  Fraps  he  is,  may  be.  Ye  meet  with  mighty  queer 
specimens  there.  And  what  Francis  did  ye  meet  in 
America  ?   Tell  me  that,  me  boy — Captain,  I  mean." 

"  John  !  you  knew  that  wretch  in  America  and  you  never 
told  me  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  at  first,  my  dear.  It — it  came  into  my 
head — and  then  I  got  sure — and  there's  the  name.  And 
by  Jupiter,  as  sure  as  my  name's  John  Westwood,  if 
Forsyth's  Francis,  Forsyth's  Lord  Wendale,  that's  all." 

"  Gerald,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood,  "  don't  you 
think  you'd  better  see  your  father  into  bed  ?  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear — to  think — and  before  strangers  too"  

"  Carry,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain  with  unaccustomed 
sharpness,  "  I'm  no  more  tipsy  than  you.  It's  muddle 
enough,  but  if  Forsyth's  Francis,  Forsyth's  Lord  Wendale, 
and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,  by  Jove." 

The  Major  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  Faith,  it's  a  queer  end 
of  the  stick  ye've  got  hold  of,  anyhow.  Fraps  ye'll  ex- 
plain, for  madam's  in  a  fog,  and  me  too." 

"  Everybody  knows  I  went  to  America  when  1  was  a 
young  man.   You  know  that,  Caroline.   And  there  I  saw 
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the  man  that's  now  called  Forsyth  as  sure  as  I'm  born — 
though  he  was  a  young  man  then,  I've  good  reason — by 
Jove,  Major"  

"  This  is  a  sarious  affair,  Captain.  May  be  you'll  let 
Mrs.  Westwood  here,  and  Ger'l  too,  know  what  your  good 
rason  may  be.    'Tis  nothing  to  me,  ye  know,  anyhow." 

"  And  he  was  Lord  Calmont — that's  Lord  Wendale — as 
sure  as  I  stand  here." 

"  Pooh  !  you're  dreamin'.  'Tis  ridiculous  that  a  man 
that  was  a  earl'ld  be  a  convict  too.  Isn't  it,  ma'am  ?  I'll 
advise  ye,  Captain,  to  keep  them  nonsenses  to  yourself — 
I'll  advise  ye  as  a  friend.  A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink,  ye 
know  "  

"  Look  here,  Major,  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong 
— I  don't  know — but  this  must  be  looked  into.  I'm  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I'm  a  justice,  and  I  won't  think  a  man  a 
rogue  till  he's  proved.  We  never  do  at  sessions,  and  I 
won't  here." 

"  But  it  is  proved,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood.  "  A  forger 
must  be  a  rogue — and  my  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  poor 
Sir  Samuel  was  a  magistrate  as  much  as  you." 

"  And  what'll  ye  do,  Captain,  if  a  owld  cahmpeener  may 
be  so  bowld  as  to  ask  ye  ?  " 

"  I'll — I'll  see  Lord  Wendale  to-morrow  "  

"  Ye  will  ?  Then  I'll  go  with  ye,  and  see'm  too.  He's 
a  beak,  too,  ye  know,  and  as  you're  another  ye  can  have  it 
out  between  ye.  P'raps  ye'd  better  take  your  own  attorney. 
No— I  didn't  tell'm  ye'd  seen  Francis,  the  blagyard,  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  may  be  ye're  right,  and  it's  better  he'll 
know  the  long  an'  short,  as  well  as  you  an'  I.  If  ye  just 
think  a  bit  may  be  ye'll  think  twice  before  tellin'  a  cock 
and  bull  story  that'll  make  ye  look  like  a  fool." 

Gerald  clenched  one  of  his  fists  instinctively.  Why  did 
not  his  father  get  up  and  knock  the  fellow  down  ?  There 
was  something  in  the  Major's  tone  that  sounded  like  a 
threat,  which  might  escape  his  mother,  but  did  not  escape 
him. 

The  Captain  did  rise  from  his  seat,  but,  so  far  from 
assaulting  his  visitor,  fell  to  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
His  hands  were  clasped  behind  him,  and  Gerald,  whose 
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attention  was  aroused,  saw  that  the  fingers  were  working 
nervously.  Whatever  the  Major  knew  or  did  not  know,  he 
knew  what  he  was  about — that  was  clear. 

"  Better  look  like  a  fool  than  be  a  Fogoe,"  the  Captain 
said  at  last,  in  a  voice  of  misery. 

"  Faith,  though,  'tis  better  to  look  like  a  rogue  than  be 
a  fool ;  and  ye'll  do  both,  I  warn  ye  as  a  friend,  if  ye  don't 
mind  your  Pays-and-Kews.  Ye'll  excuse  me,  ma'am,  for 
bein'  so  free,  but  I'm  a  owld  cahmpeener,  and  neither  ate 
me  words  nor  mince'm." 

"  Major,  I  won't  see  an  innocent  man  hounded  down. 
It  can't  be  forgery  for  a  man  to  sign  his  own  name  ?  " 

"  As  ye  plaze,  Captain.  And  I  won't  see  a  guilty  man 
hounded  up — that's-  flat ;  and  ye  know  what  that  manes. 
Cramba  I  There's  worse  things  going  than  forgin.',  and  if 
ye  dotft — I  mane — I'll  just  ask  ye  to  tarn  owrer  in  yoisr 
mind  if  ye  haven't  mistook  a  young  man  for  a  owld.  I'll 
just  ask  ye,  Captain — 'twill  be  worth  while." 

"  You  blackguard !  "  cried  out  the  Captain.  "  Do  you 
think  me  such  a  blackguard  myself  as  to  sell  an  innocent 

man  to  save  my  neck  from  hanging  ?    I'm  d  d  if  I  am, 

by  George!" 

The  Major  was  a  clever  man,  but  he  had  left  out  one 
important  factor  from  his  calculation — that  Captain  Jack 
Westwood,  though  as  stupid  a  moral  coward  as  ever 
breathed,  was  a  Gentleman.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not 
so  much  from  inadvertence  as  from  ignorance  of  the  term 
that  the  Major  erred. 

What  this  impulsive  outburst  meant  he  and  the  Major 
alone  could  tell.  It  was  the  second  time  since  his  wedding 
day  that  he  had  been  heard  to  swear  soundly ;  and  the 
amazement  caused  by  his  first  oath  was  nothing  to  the 
amazement  now.  Gerald  started,  and  Mrs.  Westwood  was 
struck  dumb. 

"Sure,  you're  mad!"  said  the  Major,  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  senses.    "  P'raps,  ma'am,  you'ld  like  to 

know  "  

"  I  have  been,  but  I'm  not  now.  You're  put  on  the  last 
straw,  Major  Sullivan.  You  think  because  I've  spent  all 
my  substance  in  paying  yon  hush  money— -that's  the  word, 
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by  jingo — that  I'ld  throw  you  my  immortal  soul  in  as  if  k 
-were  another  penny  at  quarter  day.  Caroline,  my  dear- 
Gerald,  my  poor  boy  "  

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"  What  is  it,  John  ? — tell  me  this  instant,"  cried  out  Mrs. 
Westwood,  turning  pale. 

"  What  is  it,  father  ?  "  asked  Gerald,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  Captain's  shoulder.  "  /  won't  believe  that  you've  done 
-what's  wrong." 

"  Caroline — Olympia  is  my  daughter.  I — I  was  married 
— I  had  a  wife  living  when  I  married  you." 

Gerald  raa  to  his  mothei — she  would  have  fainted  if  she 
had  not  been  too  much  surprised. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  though,  by  George !  I  thought  she 
died — anyhow  I  never  thought  she  didn't,  don't  you  know. 
I  had  to  leave  her  when  my  father  was  dying,  and  I  never 
heard  of  her  again.  You  remember  that  day  I  told  you 
poor  Charley  died  ?  Poor  old  Charley — he's  alive  now  for 
aught  I  know.  That  was  the  day  that  scoundrel  there  found 
me  out  and  brought  me  the  child,  and  told  me  if  I  didn't 
take  her  and  pay  him  to  hold  his  tongue  he'ld  tell  you  all 
— and  I  couldn't  have  that,  don't  you  know.  So  I  paid 
him  once,  and  once  meant  always.  I  never  told  my  brother 
George.  Oh,  it  was  all  true  about  my  wife  and  Olympia — 
I  saw  my  own  letters  and  other  things  besides.  There,  it's 
out  now,  Caroline,  and  I'll  go  off  to  America  to-morrow, 
and  go  under  water  like  poor  Charley,  and  I'll  never  trouble 
jou  again." 

Mrs.  Westwood  still  sat  speechless.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  tender-hearted  women  that  would  have 
remembered  in  the  moment  of  their  own  disgrace 
that  the  relation  of  a  wife  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  name.  But  Gerald  spoke  both  for  himself  and 
for  her. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  if  you  thought  Olympia' s  mother 
was  dead  when  you  married  mine,  you  did  no  wrong. 
Why  did  you  not  say  all  this  before  ?" 

"Because  I  couldn't  break  your  poor  mother's' heart, 
my  poor  boy,  after  you  were  born.    That's  why." 

He  meant  what  he  said,  but  if  his  speech  had  been 
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"  Because  I  was  afraid  of  domestic  squalls  and  wanted  a 
quiet  life/'  it  would  have  been  quite  as  true.  To  buy 
peace  of  nind  he  had  paid  away  his  peace  of  mind — a 
bargain  which,  though  illogical,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. It  had  been  the  old  story — those  who  remember 
the  now  far-off  youth  of  Jack  Westwood  will  have  no  . 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  was  that  he  married  a  , 
second  time  before  assuring  himself  that  his  first  wife  was 
safe  underground.  There  was  he,  and  there  was  his 
tailor's  bill — there  was  a  rich  widow  who  was  determined 
to  marry  him,  and  there  stood  he.  Sicut  in  principio,  in 
scecula  saculorum. 

Meanwhile  the  Major,  without  waiting  to  say  good  night, 
stole  off.  He  had  been  so  brilliantly  clever  as  to  spoil 
his  market  with  the  Captain  and  had  not  earned  his  wages 
from  Lord  tVendale  with  all  the  skill  of  which  he  had 
boasted  beforehand.  He  could  not  yet  understand  what 
could  have  made  Captain  Westwood  blurt  out  in  a  moment 
what  he  had  been  paying  heavily  for  many  years  to  con- 
ceal. Still  he  had  not  done  a  bad  day's  work — he  had 
made  two  thousand  pounds,  though  of  the  three  more  he 
was  not  quite  so  sure. 

It  was  a  bitter  ending  to  Mrs.  Westwood's  tea  party. 
She  still  sat  frozen  into  silence,  while  the  Captain  stil! 
leaned  his  face  upon  the  table.  Gerald  felt  like  a  criminal 
to  think  that  he  was  pledged  to  run  the  risk  of  deserting 
the  ship  of  The  Laurels  when  on  the  very  eve  of  wrecking. 
In  half  a  dozen  more  hours  Tom  Harris  would  come  to 
fetch  him,  and  he  would  be  standing  up  at  twenty  paces 
distance  from  the  very  Lord  Wendale  of  whom  his  ears 
were  full.  He  dared  not  place  his  arm  round  the  neck  of 
either  father  or  mother  with  a  pretence  of  protection  when 
he  felt  like  a  deserter.  But  his  heart  was  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  this  domestic  calamity.  If  only  his  father  had 
spoken  out  at  once,  if  only  he  had  been  frankly  told  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Olympia,  what  anguish  of 
the  heart  would  have  been  spared  to  him ! — and  it  was  too 
late  now.  All  these  wretched  mysteries  might  end  in 
costing  him  his  life ;  and  this  was  no  coward's  thought, 
for  life  to  him  now  meant  the  poor  girl  from  whom  he 
had  parted  in  jealous  anger. 
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It  was  Mrs.  Westwood  who  first  broke  this  awful 
silence. 

"  Captain  Westwood,"  she  said  slowly,  "  may  I  ask  you 
what  you  mean  to  do  ?" 
"Caroline"  

"I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  Caroline  me.  I  am  Lady 
Pender  now  I  suppose.  And  I  want  to  know  what  you 
mean  to  do.  Oh,  it's  horrible  to  have  been  so  deceived — 
to  have  married  a  common  bigamist — who  may  have 
twenty  other  wives  for  what  I  know  "  

"  Caroline,  I'll  kill  myself  if  that'll  be  any  comfort  to 
you." 

"  I  suppose  the  police  will  be  coming  next  to  take  you 
off  to  gaol.  What  a  scandal ! — how  shall  I  ever  hold  up 
my  head  again  ?" 

"  Good-bye,  Gerald,  my  boy — I  can't  look  you  in  the 
face,  but  I  should  like  you  to  shake  hands.  I'm  off  to — 
to — America,  like  poor  Charley." 

"  To  your  first  wife,  I  suppose — that  girl  Olympia's 
mother.  I  always  thought  there  was  more  in  your  fishing 
than  you  liked  to  say — and  now  I  know.  No,  you  won't 
go  to  America.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  put  up  with  ' 
the  wrong  and  the  scandal  too  ?  You  will  think  a  little 
of  my  good  name,  if  you  please,  and  what  they'll  say  in 
Gressford  if  I  have  to  go  back  alone.  And  what  they'll 
say  in  Taunton — and — Clifton — and  they'll  be  sure  'to 
know.  Therefore,  if  everybody  thinks  I'm  properly  mar- 
ried they  must  think  so  still.  That's  the  only  right  you 
can  do  now,  and  I'll  have  it  done.  And  what's  more,  I 
won't  be  put  aside  for  any  first  wives,  whoever  they  may 
be.  First  or  second,  I've  got  my  rights,  and  I'll  have 
them  too.  I've  got  my  position,  and  that,  as  I've  heard 
my  father  say  hundreds  of  times,  is  nineteenths  of  the 
law." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  Fid  just  cut  off  my  head  if  you 
asked  me.  Stay  or  go,  it's  all  one  to  me.  It  isn't  the 
police  I'm  afraid  of  now — Sullivan  won't  tell  if  it's  made 
worth  his  while  to  hold  his  tongue.  But  it'll  be  dear  now. 
If  he  thinks  you  want  to  keep  it  dark  he'll  be  down  on 
you.    It  was  to  keep  it  from  you  I  paid  him,  and  not  from 
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the  lawyers,  God  kno^ws.  If  it  had  been  only  for  them  Fid 
have  been  off  to  America  between  quarter  day  and  quarter 
day  long  ago"  

"  America  !  Ja  on  ! — Captain  Westwood,  if  y&a  mention 
America  again  I  shall  think  you  want  to  go  there.  I  sup- 
pose, then,"  she  said  with  a  deep  groan,  "that  Major 
Sullivan  must  be  paid  then.  I  won't  be  driven  to  die  of 
shame — I  should  go  mad  if  ever  Clifton  knew.  My  poor 
boy — my  poor  girls — to  have  their  mother's  fortune  spent 
in  saving  a  base  deceiver  from  gaol  "  

"Father — mother!"  broke  in  Gerald,  "I  can*t  stand 
this.  You  know  what's  right  to  be  done,  of  course,  but  I 
know  what  I  should  do." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  pray  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  of  me,  that's  all.  It's  unlucky,  but  I 
don't  care  so  long  as  father  did  nothing  wrong — and  he 
didn't,  that's  clear.  Tom  Harris  says  it  isn't  bigamy  any 
way  if  you  don't  know  your  wife  to  be  alive  for  seven  years 
— you  don't  know  that  for  more  than  the  last  seven  years,, 
anyhow ;  so  if  I  was  you  two  Fid  get  quietly  married 
again  in  London.  And  if  that  fellow  Suilivan  threatens 
you  about  the  first  marriage  tell  him  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. He  won't  tell,  you  may  be  sure,  if  you  put  on  a 
bold  face,  considering  the  part  he's  played :  and  if  he  did, 
Fid  thrash  him  till  he  couldn't  stand.  And  then  Fid  tell 
Lord  Wendale  the  whole  story.  He'ld  be  too  much  a 
gentleman  to  betray  you,  I'm  sure ;  and  we  mustn't  forget, 
father,  that  you  spoke  out  to  shield  an  innocent  man. 
Lord  Wendale  will  thank  you,  for  saving  him  from  doing 
what's  unjust,  and  if  Forsyth  is  really  what  you  think  him 
it's  our  duty  not  to  leave  Lord  Wendale  in  the  dark  and  to- 
let  no  wrong  be  done." 

"By  Jove,  my  boy,"  said  the  Captain,  at  last  looking- 
up,  "  if  that  isn't  a  gray  head  on  green  shoulders  I'm  a 
Dutchman!  There,  Caroline,  what  do  you  say  to  that, 
my  dear  ?  You  should  have  been  bred  up  a  lawyer,  by* 
George ! " 

"  Captain  Westwood,  I  won't  have  a  word  said  to  Lord 
Wendale.  What  would  he  think  of  me  ?  What  is  it  to» 
you,  pray,  what  Mr.  Forsyth  may  be?    I  should  haver 
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thought,  after  all  that's  happened,  you'Id  think  of  me  first 
and  not  go  meddling  in  other  people's  concerns  that's 
nothing  to  you." 

"  But,  mother !  "  Gerald  began.    "  Just  think  "  

"  I  have  thought.  And  I  won't  have  it  done.  All  the 
rest  you  say  is  just  what  I'd  thought  of  myself  if  you  had 
given  me  a  chance  of  saying  it,  but  I  won't  be  shamed 
before  Lord  Wendale.  John,  I'll  never  forgive  you  if  you 
do  any  such  thing.  I  won't  be  righted  if  it's  only  to  be 
shamed  before  the  aristocracy  and  talked  about  behind  my 
back  to  all  Lord  Wendale's  friends.  No — I  won't  have  it. 
Where  there's  smoke  there's  fire,  and  it  doesn't  follow  that 
Major  Sul&vam's  wong  about  Forsyth  because  he's  right 
about  you.  Whatf  s  Forsyth  to  me  ?  And  therefore,  if 
he's  nothing  to  me,  he's  nothing  to  you." 

"There,  Gerald,"  said  the  Captain,  who  scented  the 
sweet  savour  of  reconciliation,  xt  don't  vex  your  poor 
mother  now.  We'll  find  some  way  of  letting  Lord  Wen- 
dale  know  about  Forsyth,  never  fear  —  all  in  good 
time." 

Gerald  shook  his  head — he  knew  what  was  meant  by  his 
father's  good  time.  If  anything  went  wrong  to-morrow  he 
suspected  that,  under  his  mother's  influence,  the  good 
time  would  fall  somewhere  about  the  Greek  Kalends. 

"I'll  see  about  that,  father,  and  I'll  take  care  that  nothing 
shall  be  known  about  you,  if  my  mother  won't  have  it  so. 
Good  night,  father — good  night,  mother."  He  kissed  his 
mother  and  grasped  his  father's  hand.  "All  will  be  well, 
never  fear,"  he  said  bravely,  though  he  felt  the  tears  in  his 
eyes.    "  God  bless  you  both,  and  all  of  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Say  you 
forgive  me — that's  all." 

Gerald  felt  that  it  was  himself  who  needed  pardon.  But 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  more,  and  hurried  off  to 
see  after  Tom  Harris's  breakfast  next  morning,  and  to 
write  Firefly  yet  one  more  farewell. 

Poor  Olympia  seemed  being  forgotten  by  all — as  com- 
pletely as  that  unknown  girl  against  whom  Gerald  had 
brushed  at  the  door  of  his  hotel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Though  on  the  anvil  of  thy  wrath  'twas  laid 
On  no  rebellious  steel  thy  hammer  played : 
My  heart's  pure  gold,  by  furnace  fires  set  free, 
Was  beaten  to  a  saving  shield  for  thee. 

Lord  Wendale  was  first  in  the  field — not  because 
Gerald  Westwood  was  recreant,  but  because  Tom  Harris, 
unused  to  rising  at  four  in  the  morning,  was  a  little 
lazy. 

It  was  to  a  large  tract  of  waste  ground,  far  enough 
beyond  the  far  west  of  London  to  be  scattered  with  furze 
and  broom,  that  the  Earl  had  come  to  fire  his  pistol  in  the 
air.  So  far  from  feeling  any  rancour  towards  his  opponent, 
he  would  have  gladly  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, which  had  now  become  merely  a  troublesome  duty. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  the  cause  in  the  fright  of  yester- 
day, and  did  not  carry  with  him  to  the  ground  the  light 
heart  which  had  led  him  into  the  affair. 

He  was  first,  but  Gerald  and  Tom  Harris  were  not  very 
long  after  time.  After  the  usual  courtesies  proper  to  such 
ceremonious  occasions  had  been  duly  exchanged,  Gerald 
said — 

"  My  lord,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  privately 
before  we  begin.  No,  Tom,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we've  come  for,  and  it  won't  take  five  minutes — we  shall 
both  be  ready  by  the  time  you've  measured  the 
ground." 

"  It's  very  irregular,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  who  stood  upon 
his  dignity  as  a  second.  "  What  you  have  to  say  to  the 
Earl  of  Wendale  ought  to  go  through  me." 

"  Nonsense — didn't  I  tell  you  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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this  affair  ?  Will  your  lordship  let  me  have  a  minute's  talk 
with  you  about  a  very  private  matter  indeed  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Westwood,"  said  Lord  Wendale. 
u  And  if  it  ends  in  a  settlement  of  this  foolish  business  I 
shan't  be  sorry,  I  assure  you.  We  will  walk  to  that  furze 
bush  and  back,  and  you  can  tell  me  as  we  go  along.  Am 
I  right  in  supposing  it  is  about  your  cousin,  Miss  West- 
wood?" 

"No,  my  lord.  But  there's  something  you  ought  to 
know,  and  I  could  not  let  anything  happen  to  me  without 
relieving  my  mind.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Forsyth  is  reported  to 
be  a  forger.  I  happen  to  know — quite  on  my  own  account 
— that  it  is  very  likely  there  is  something  about  Mr.  For- 
syth that  will  surprise  you." 

Lord  Wendale  turned  pale.  "  You  are  quite  right — Mr. 
Forsyth  is  Francis  the  Forger.  Thank  you  for  telling  me, 
Mr.  Westwood,  if  it  is  meant  as  a  warning,  but  I  knew  it 
before,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  has  vexed  me  that  such 
a  discovery  has  been  made  about  a  man  of  his  position  and 
—and — my  own  friend." 

It  was  clear  that  Sullivan  had  earned  his  three  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Then  your  lordship  will  be  all  the  more  pleased  if  it 
should  turn  out — that — in  short " — Gerald  was  never  good 
at  a  long  story — "  people  seem  to  think  Mr.  Forsyth  may 
be  the  Lord  Calmont  who  was  lost  in  America  come  back 
in  disguise." 

"  People  ?  What  people  ?  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  West- 
wood  ?  Forsyth  the  lost  Lord  Calmont ! — well,  that  would 
be  something  like  a  fairy  tale.  I  know  that  when  any  dis- 
tinguished man  gets  lost  there  are  always  plenty  of  people 
to  believe  in  his  return.  It  may  be  so  at  Beckfield  for 
aught  I  know — indeed,  I  believe  there  is  some  gossip  of 
the  kind.  You  will  remember,  no  doubt,  that  in  legendary 
history  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  William  Tell — nay,  even 
King  Arthur,  are  supposed  never  to  have  died,  and  that  at 
any  moment  they  may  reappear  in  the  world.  But  that 
Forsyth  of  all  men  should  be  identified  with  my  lost  uncle 
— I  shall  write  an  essay  on  the  development  of  the  greater 
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myth  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  so  singular  an  illustra- 
tion. It  is  highly  interesting,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  West- 
wood,  once  more  for  adding  so  curious  a  specimen  of 
mythology  to  my  collection.  With  a  view  of  tracing  the 
myth  to  its  source,  may  I  ask  you  who  are  the  '  people ' 
from  whom  you  heard  such  a  tale  ?  " 

"  Weil,  my  lord,  I  should  have  said  I  got  say  notion 
from  putting  things  together,  that's  all." 

"Oh,  then  you  tell  me  this  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility ?  " 

"  Altogether,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  very  ingenious  of  you,  Mr.  Westwood,"  said  the 
Earl,  still  assuming  the  same  light  tone.  "  What  things 
have  you  put  together  ?    This  is  more  curious  still." 

"  Only  that  heating  my  father  once  knew  a  man  named 
Francis  in  South  America,  where  Lord  Calmont  went  to, 
and  this  Forsyth  being  Francis  and  being  punished  for 
writing  Lord  Calmont's  name,  I  thought  your  lordship 
might  like  to  inquire  into  it,  that's  all." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Westwood,  I  don't  know  how  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  interest  you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my 
concerns.  Does  your  father,  Captain  Westwood,  know 
of  your  ingenuity,  or  of  your  giving  me  the  benefit 
of  it?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  it  is  my  own  suspicion.  My  father  could 
tell  nothing  moare." 

Lord  Wendale  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Sullivan  had 
decidedly  earned  his  three  thousand  pounds. 

"  Seriously,  Mr.  Westwood,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  You 
have  shown  more  than  common  chivalry  in  thinking  of  the 
affairs  of  your  opponent  on  an  occasion  when  most  men 
have  enough  to  do  to  think  of  their  own.  You  are  in  the 
navy,  I  believe  ?  In  that  case,  if  we  both  come  out  of 
this  mess  with  whole  skins — and  I  have  a  very  strong  idea 
that  you  will — I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  Captain  Westwood,  and  I  now  extend 
the  same  respect  to  you.  I  trust  that  such  enemies  as  we,, 
may  end  in  becoming  good  friends." 

'  Then,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me — or  in  any 
case — your  lordship  will  inquire  into  the  matter?  Mr- 
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Forsyth  may  not  care  for  the  title,  but  it  would  be  terrible 
to  give  a  bad  name  to  an  innocent  man  and  your  «ow» 
father's  brother  besides." 

"  My  dear  sir  1  Certainly  not  I  tell  you  the  story  is. 
simply  absurd.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  into  such  an 
old  woman's  tale.  Just  as  though  the  fellow  wouldn't  have  r 
told  his  story  long  ago  if  he  had  anything  to  tell — and  a 
convict  too.  Come-: — I  see  the  ground  is  measured — they 
will  think  we  are  trying  to  shirk  if  we  don't  get  it 
over." 

"  Your  lordship  will  not  inquire,  then  ?  " 

"  Bah !  Come.  This  is  folly  and  waste  of  time.  I 
should  not  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  lord,  but  I  can't  leel  sure 
I'm  wcong.  I  dare  say  it  seems  absurd  to  you,  but  you 
would  be  sorry  if  it  some  day  turned  out  -that  it  isn't 
absurd.  It  ought  to  be  looked  into— at  would  be  awful  to- 
thrink  of  if  one  ran  the  chance  of  letting  am  innocent  man 
lose  his  good  name.  I'll  look  into  the  matter  myself,  and 
let  your  itordshi^ikneow,  just  to  make  sure  that  justice  i& 
*me." 

"  What  ?    You  mean  that  if  I  do  not  inqpaire  into  this 
folly  you  'will  ?  " 

"  I  inrot,  my  lord.    If  you  think  it's  such  nonsense  that 
yam  won't  inquire  it's  the  only  thing  I  can  do." 

Lord  Wendale  smiled  strangely ;  he  felt,  though  falsely 
as  if  the  honest  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  reading  him 
through. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  must  find  ©»t  all  my  father  knows.  I  must  get  at  the 
bottom  of  that  fellow  Sullivan,  whom  I  advise  your  Lord- 
ship not  to  trust  too  far.  I  must  find  out  all  I  can  about 
Forsyth.    That's  all  I  can  do." 

"And  enough  too,"  thought  the  Earl,  feeling  himself 
lost  if  this  energetic  young  sailor,  the  only  honest  man 
who  knew  too  much,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  The 
Captain  was  safe  if  left  alone  and  kept  from  knowing  the- 
missing  link,  and  Sullivan  had  been  made  secure.  He- 
saw  that  no  bribes  or  threats  or  mystification  would  avail 
here.  Gerald,  in  fact,  was  simply  trying  to  save  his  feeble- 
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hearted  father  from  committing  a  wrong  without  drawing 
his  name  into  the  affair. 

"  You  are  sure  that  your  father  has  nothing  to  do  with 
.this  tale  ? "  asked  Lord  Wendale  in  a  voice  as  strange  as 
his  smile. 

"  Nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you." 

"  Mr.  Westwood,"  said  the  Earl  after  a  pause,  "  your 
good  will  shall  not  be  thrown  away.    I  will  inquire." 

"  You  will  ?  Then  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  am  ready 
now." 

The  two  were  placed :  and  while  Gerald's  nerves  grew 
calm  a  paleness  that  looked  like  livid  fear  came  over  the 
face  of  the  Earl.  He  was  one  of  the  deadest  shots  in 
England,  and  he  found  himself,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  his 
hand,  standing  only  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  only  man 
of  whom  he  felt  afraid.  If  Gerald  lived,  he  was  in  the 
power  of  an  honest  man. 

His  mind  was  a  tempest  of  temptation.  It  was  a  fair 
duel,  and  he  had  a  right  in  honour  to  kill.  There  was  no 
need  to  make  an  effort  to  be  calm — he  might  safely  leave 
it  to  the  tempter  who  stood  beside  him  to  direct  his  eyes 
and  to  steady  his  hand.  He  and  Gerald  were  to  fire 
together.  Tom  Harris  counted  "  One — two — three,"  and 
the  signal  fell.  Gerald's  pistol  was  pointed  carelessly  and 
only  towards  the  Earl  to  save  the  appearance  of  firing  wide 
— that  of  Lord  Wendale  pointed  straight  and  low. 

The  two  shots  rang  out  and  were  followed  by  a  shrill 
cry.  Neither  of  the  opponents  had  fallen.  Gerald  and 
the  two  seconds  ran  forward,  and  lifted  up  the  unlooked- 
for  victim  of  Lord  Wendale's  ball.  Firefly  had  dropped 
from  the  skies  just  in  time  to  be  her  hero's  shield. 

"  There,  Gerald,"  she  managed  to  whisper  when,  lying 
in  his  arms,  she  first  opened  her  eyes,  "  you  will  not  be 
jealous  now  1 " 


CHAPTER  V. 


I  fain  would  fight  in  stricken  field, 

I  fain  would  win  a  kingly  crown ; 
But  my  arm  is  weary  of  its  shield, 
My  right  hand  aches  the  sword  to  wield, 
And  though  my  courage  scorns  to  yield, 

It  is  my  heart  that  weighs  me  down. 

My  ebbing  spears  their  tide  have  run — 

It  is  the  foeman's  turn  to  flee : 
Well  have  I  fought  from  sun  to  sun ! 
And  now  that  all  the  day  is  done, 
And  more  than  half  the  oattle  won, 

Myself  stands  forth  and  conquers  me. 

E'en  in  the  hour  when  hope  is  born 
My  banner  droops,  my  falchion  fails : 

And  I  would  give  my  queendom's  morn 

For  one  soft  slumber  in  the  corn, 

And  the  exulting  bugle-horn 
For  Love's  sweet  watch  of  nightingales. 

We  left  Olympia  Face  to  face  with  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  she  was  most  anxious  to  avoid,  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  at  this  sudden  meeting,  and  with  shame  at 
being  found  by  him  in  such  a  disguise.  She  was  no 
longer  proud  of  being  a  man,  and  before  him  she  was  so 
utterly  a  woman  as  to  feel  that,  in  throwing  off  the  name 
of  her  sex,  she  had  justified  all  the  hate  and  scorn  that  she 
was  sure  he  felt  for  her.  Her  courage  had  long  vanished 
away,  and  now  her  pride  had  followed. 

She  was  no  longer  the  lioness,  whose  first  impulse  is  to 
turn  upon  her  hunters.  She  obeyed  the  instinct  of  the 
hunted  doe  by  throwing  down  her  palette  and  brushes 
and  rushing  off  into  her  bedroom,  where  she  locked  and 
double-locked  the  door  behind  her,  so  as  to  place  all  the 
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barrier  she  could  between  herself  and  the  man  whom 
•she  feared  and  loved  more  than  all  else  in  the  whole 
world. 

Olympia  had  found  her  master :  she  had  been  hard  to 
tame,  but  she  had  been  tamed,  and  all  her  wilful  love  of 
Tule  was  gone.  She  could  never  have  been  subdued  into 
lasting  love  by  a  lover  who  knelt  before  her  instead  of 
calling  upon  her  to  kneel  before  him.  The  man  who  had 
been  strong  enough  to  master  himself  was  the  only  man 
-who  was  able  to  master  her. 

The  order  in  which  season  subdues  season  is  the  order 
in  which  soul  conquers  soul.  The  April  heart  of  Firefly 
merged  into  that  of  the  young  man  in  the  Maytide  of  his 
-days :  autumn  would  have  brought  her  buds  to  no  fruit 
without  the  reign  of  full  blossom  between.  But  the 
summer  heart  of  Olympia  could  not  fall  back  upon  May- 
tide  bloom.  She  must  only  yield  to  the  season  that 
conquers  summer — the  heart  of  autumn,  who  is  the 
-strength  and  fullness  of  the  year.  And,  in  return, 
autumn  yields,  not  to  the  winter,  but  to  the  second 
summer  that  recalls  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  June 
just  before  the  winter  comes.  Forsyth  was  autumn  to 
Olympia — she  the  second  summer  to  him. 

But  to  her,  as  to  all  who  must  be  subdued  into  love, 
Love  came  in  the  guise  of  fear  and  sharae.  She  did  not 
^welcome  his  coming,  but  strove  against  it  until  she  could 
strive  no  more.  And  even  then  she  could  only  call  herself 
a  slave.  All  she  longed  for  now  was  to  be  scolded,  for- 
given, and  ruled :  and  instead  of  this  she  had  built  up  a 
barrier  between  herself  and  her  master  that  ceroid  now 
never  be  overcome. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices  through  her  door, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  listen.  She  assumed  that  the  whole 
story  of  her  wickedness,  as  she  in  her  despair  chose  to 
style  her  folly,  was  being  laid  before  the  stern  mind  of 
her  judge,  and  that  her  sentence  was  foregone.  At  last 
the  voices  ceased.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  an 
hour  of  silence  that  she  dared  reopen  the  door  and  return 
into  the  now  empty  room  where  her  shame  had  been  dis- 
closed. She  was  still  hesitating  when  she  heard  a  gentle 
tap  at  her  door. 
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"  It's  only  me,"  said  Firefly.  "  They  are  all  gone 
now." 

She  opened  the  door  and  came  back  into  her  studio. 

"  What  made  you  so  afraid,"  asked  Firefly,  "  when 
that  monsieur  came  in  ?  Is  it  about  him  you  dressed  like 
a  man — to  run  away  ?  Is  it  perhaps  your  husband,  and 
you  have  quarrelled  ?  Or  perhaps  it  is  your  father  ?  But 
you  need  not  have  fear — you  ran  away  too  fast  for  him  to 
recognise." 

"  What — did  he  say  nothing  of  me — not  a  word  ?  "  and 
she  thought,  "  He  despises  me  too  much  to  know  me, 
even  to  be  angry  with  me.  Ah,  I  must  indeed  be  a  wicked 
girl!" 

"  No — not  one  woxd." 

"  What  did  he  say,  then — nothing  to  Major  Sullivan  ? 
What  do  you  know  of  him  that  you  ran  forward  at  once 
and  said  4  It  is  he'?" 

"  He  only  bowed  to  Monsieur  Ie  General,  who  is  gone 
out  with  my  father.  I  knew  him  because  he  was  like  a 
poor  old  man  who  once  gave  me  a  piece  of  gold  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  I  was  asleep,  but  my  father  saw  him 
do  it,  and  took  the  gold  away.  It  was  very  curious, 
mademoiselle — I  gave  him  some  pennies  because  he 
looked  so  poor,  and  he  must  have  been  so  rich  all  the 
time." 

"  Cora — what  makes  you  so  grave  and  look  so  sad  and 
ill  ?    Is  it  anything  about  me  ?  " 

"  But  no,  mademoiselle — not  at  all.  I  am  not  sad  and 
not  ilL" 

"And  you  have  been  so  odd  and  strange  to  me — not 
like  yourself  at  all,  Cora.  Are  you  still  vexed  with  me 
that  you  must  not  tell  anybody  who  I  am — that  you  must 
keep  my  secret — is  it  too  much  for  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no,  mademoiselle — there  is  no  use  to  tell  it  now." 

"  Dear  Cora,  let  us  be  friends — I've  nobody  to  think  of 
but  you  now,  and  you've  no  friend  but  me.  Sure  you're 
not  fretting  after  that  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  knew — if  you  had  only  let  me  tell  him  "  

"  My  poor  child,  must  every  girl  be  unhappy  about 
some  man  ?  Forget  him — let  him  go— he  is  not  worthy 
of  you  indeed." 
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"  Mademoiselle  !    He  is  worthy  of  all  the  angels  ! " 

"You  shall  not  be  unhappy,  Cora!  What  should  yo»i 
say  if  that  girl  whom  you  hate — for  whom  he  deserted  you 
— was  not  a  poor  girl  who  wanted  a  boy  like  him  to  pro- 
tect her,  but  was  a  rich  heiress,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
her  gold,  and  who  would  not  have  married  him  if  she  had 
known  he  loved  you  to  save  her  soul  ?  If  you  knew  that  she 
was  as  much  richer  than  he  as  he  was  than  you  ?  If  he 
was  base  to  both  of  you  ?   What  would  you  say  then  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  believe  it,  mademoiselle." 

"  If  the  girl  told  you  so  herself  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  she  was  jealous,  and  tricking  me  to* 
keep  him." 

"  Cora — I  am  the  girl.  And  I  wouldn't  marry  him  for 
a  thousand  worlds.  If  you  still  believe  in  him,  keep  him 
and  welcome  for  all  I'll  care — but  alter  what  I've  told  you 
Fid  hardly  think  you  will." 

Firefly's  blue  eyes  opened  wide  and  bright  with  wonder, 
like  scorched  flowers  after  rain. 

"  Mon  Dteu!"  she  exclaimed  below  her  breath :  but  her 
wonder  did  not  last  longer  than  her  other  moods.  "  You 
are  that  girl  that  I  have  hated  so  ?  "  she  asked ;  and  then, 
leaping  at  once  over  all  other  matters  for  thought  straight 
to  results,  "Then,  if  you  give  him  up,  I  may  tell  him 
now?" 

"  Good  heavens,  Cora — what  did  I  tell  you  for  but  to 
save  you  from  love  for  a  man  that  would  sell  you  for  a  few 
pounds  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't — you  do  not  know  him,  indeed — it  is 
plain  you  never  loved  him,  mademoiselle,  or  you  would 
not  say  that  to  me." 

"  It  is  no  use,  then  ?  You  are  determined  to  trust  him 
after  all?" 

"  I  love  him,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  Cora !  You  would  let  the  man  you  love  kill  you,  I 
believe,  and  only  smile  and  say  *  Thank  you.'  "  And  so 
would  Olympia  now :  but  then  Forsyth  was  not  Gerald, 
and  that  of  course  made  a  difference — to  her. 

"  Mademoiselle — ah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes,  "  you  love  him — yes,  you  love  him,  and  that 
is  why  you  came  to  say  all  this  to  me.    You  are  jealous, 
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mademoiselle.  You  were  afraid  of  losing  him,  and  that 
is  why  you  came  to  make  friends  of  me  in  your  disguise. 
You  find  he  loves  me  best,  and  you  intrigue  to  make  me 
hate  him  and  bring  him  back  to  you.  You  have  told  me 
lies,  mademoiselle ;  but  it  is  me  he  loves,  and  not  you. 
You  are  a  wicked  woman,  and  I  will  seek  him  and  tell  him 
all.  Mon  Dteu,  you  are  a  grand  traitor — as  if  any  girl 
could  know  my  Gerald  and  think  a  bad  thing  of  him ! 
You  do  not,  mademoiselle  :  you  love  him  and  you  hate  me 
and  I  hate  you." 

"  Cora  !  Cora  ! "  cried  out  poor  Olympia — but  Firefly 
had  flown  from  the  room,  and  she  sat  down  in  despair. 
Her  manhood  had  proved  a  curse  as  well  as  a  shame  ;  but 
the  humiliation  of  this  last  injustice  was  too  much  to  bear. 
She  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly. 

At  last  her  tears  were  wept  out  and  left  her  a  little 
relieved.  But  she  was  still  very  miserable  and  utterly 
ashamed.  After  all,  everything  might  be  borne,  even 
injustice,  except  one — that  she  was  still  wearing  the  hateful 
cause  of  her  master's  scorn.  It  was  not  the  less  intolerable 
because  he  would  never  see  her  either  in  that  guise  or  in 
any  other  again.  Her  clothes  burned  her  like  the  tunic  of 
Dejanira. 

She  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Jane,"  she  asked,  "  who  is  the  mistress  of  this  house  ? 
I  have  been  here  all  this  time  and  I  don't  know  the  land- 
lady or  landlord,  or  even  their  names." 

"  Mr.  Brown,  sir.  There  isn't  any  mistress,  and  Mr. 
Brown  don't  often  come  here.  He  lives  up  the  street,  sir, 
and  leaves  me  to  look  after  the  lodgers." 

"  Has  he  ever  been  at  the  house  since  I've  been  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — I  think  he's  been  away  rent  collecting.  He's 
a  many  houses,  has  Mr.  Brown." 

"  Then  you  are  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  house  that 
knows  anything  about  me  ?  Then — will  you  like  to  earn 
iive  pounds  ?  " 

"  Sir  ?" 

"  There  they  are.  You  must  go  out — this  minute — and 
get  me  a  shawl  and  a  gown — any  sort,  so  long  as  they'll 
do  for  me  to  go  out  in  and  get  some  of  my  own — if  they're 
only  like  a  servant's  I  don't  mind,  as  long  as  they're  ready 
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made.  Do  you  understand  ?  I've  been  leaving  home  and 
I'm  thinking  about  going  back  again — and  "  

"  Oh,  sir — oh,  ma'am — oh,  miss — then  you're  really  a 
young  lady  ?    If  I  wasn't  sure  of  it  all  along !  "  . 

There  was  no  end  to  Olympia's  humiliations  that  day. 
Not  only  was  she  ashamed  of  her  disguise  in  itself,  but 
she  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  having  been  a  good 
actress — her  disguise  seemed  to  have  been  transparent 
to  all. 

"  And  you  didn't  say  a  word  ?  " 

"  'T would  be  worth  my  place,  sir — miss — if  I  took  notice 
of  all  thafs  done  here — they're  a  odd  lot  that  come  to  this 
house,  I  can  tell  you,  and  the  first  thing  Mr.  Brown  asked 
me  when  I  came  after  the  place  was  if  I  knew  how  to  hold 
my  tongue.  People  come  and  go,  foreigners  and  all  sorts, 
and  I  take  them  as  they  come — you're  not  the  first  by  one 
nor  by  two  that  I've  known  in  clothes  that  weren't  theirs. 
But  how  it  was  that  a  young  lady  like  you  came  to  be  in 
this  place — for  a  young  lady  I'm  sure  you  are,"  she  added, 
as  she  pocketed  the  five  sovereigns — "  always  did  beat  me, 
and  if  I  was  you,  miss,  I'ld  not  think  about  going  home. 
I'ld  go." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Tryer  of  truth,  and  teacher  of  truth,  and  lover  and  learner, 

Fickle  nor  foolish  nor  false  deem  thou  Gold's  sheen ;  for  behold, 

E'en  as  trf  gold,  in  the  testing  of  gold,  is  gold  the  discerner, 
So  is  the  golden  heart  proved  by  the  magic  of  gold. 

It  was  not  a  very  fashionable  or  elegant  outfit  that  Jane 
brought  home.  But  no  fine  lady  ever  dressed  for  Court 
with  more  intense  satisfaction  than  Olympia.  felt  in  dis- 
carding her  suit  of  broadcloth  and  in  transforming  herself 
into  that  once  despised  creature,  a  woman,  once  more. 
The  satisfaction  was  not  the  less  intense  for  its  bitterness. 
She  might  now,  without  disgracing  her  manhood,  indulge 
in  the  luxuries  of  self-abasement  and  of  tears. 

Nevertheless,  despite  what  she  had  said  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  her  return  to  womanhood,  she  did  not  think  of 
going  home.  She  could  not  bring  herself  tr>  face  Aunt 
Caroline  and  to  be  taunted  for  her  folly  all  the  rest  of  her 
days.  She  could  not  go  back  to  Gressford  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  and  throw  away  all  she  had  undergone 
without  any  compensating  gain.  She  could  not  become 
once  more  the  Olympia  of  old.  Her  spirit  was  broken, 
but  she  had  learned  many  things,  and  one  of  them  was 
that  she  must  henceforth  Live  and  work  alone. 

After  all,  the  poor  girl  had  a  brave  heart,  now  that  she 
was.  once  more  able  to  be  brave  ia  a  girl's  way ;  and.  she 
was  still  gifted  with  that  superb  bodily  health  that  no  men- 
tal trouble  can  subdue.  If  she  had  not  genius  its  el  k  she 
had  the  temperament  and  the  physique  of  genius,  if  by  that 
doubtful  word  is  meant  the  will  and  the  desire  to  wear  out 
and  exhaust  active  energies  that  cannot  be  exhausted  or 
out- worn.   Even,  if  Forsyth  hated  and  scorned  her,  he 
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might  remain  her  master  still.  So  far  as  might  be  she 
would  live  as  he  would  have  her  live,  and  work  as  he 
would  have  her  work ;  and  trust,  although  she  might 
not  hope,  that  her  life,  worked  out  in  such  a  spirit, 
might  prove  its  own  reward.  Bnt — if  he  could  only 
know! 

So  that  day  was  over.  Wearied  with  the  unwonted 
burden  of  active  and  connected  thought,  she  lay  down  to 
rest,  some  hours  after  midnight,  and  found  sleep  that  was 
strangely  calm.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  at  last  found 
her  true  and  fitting  place  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  sleep  from  which  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  wake  until  her  exhausted  brain  was  restored.  But 
while  it  was  still  early  in  the  London  morning  she  was 
roughly  wakened  by  what  sounded  like  the  trampling  of 
armies  and  the  jangling  of  a  million  bells,  followed  by  an 
attack  of  thunder  upon  her  door. 

"  Oh,  miss,"  cried  out  the  voice  of  Jane,  "  please  get  up 
— here's  Miss  Drouzil  come  home  killed !" 

Olympia  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  herself  as  quickly 
in  her  new  clothes  as  she  could  tear  them  on.  "  What  is 
it  ? "  she  asked ;  but  the  girl  was  too  frightened  to 
answer,  and  could  only  lead  the  way  to  Monsieur  Drouzil's 
room. 

A  strange  man  was  there  before  her,  who  was  plainly  a 
surgeon.  She  went  to  the  sofa  and  saw  Firefly — not  dead, 
as  she  had  been  told,  but  faint  and  pale. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  this  apparition  of  Olympia  with 
some  curiosity,  and  then  explained.  There  had  been  a 
little  affair  between  two  gentlemen  that  morning — whom 
there  was  no  occasion  to  name — and  he  had  been  present 
professionally  in  case  of  harm.  Suddenly  the  girl  came 
between  the  two  opponents  just  in  time  to  receive  a  ball  in 
the  shoulder.  The  ball  had  been  found  and  extracted,  and 
he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  care  for  the  present,  no  harm 
would  come.  "  No  doubt,"  he  added,  "  you  will  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  keeping  silence  about  this  unlucky 
affair." 

"  You  mean  a  fight — a  duel  ?  Poor,  poor  child,  what 
could  she  have  been  doing  there  ?  You're  quite  sure  she'll 
get  well  ?   Who  were  fighting  ?   What "  
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Tht,  voice  of  Olympia  had  an  electric  effect.  Firefly 
suddenly  shuddered  and  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Man  Dieu  !  man  Dteu  I  that  woman  is  here !  She  will 
murder  me — take  her  away !  " 

"She  seems  a  little  light-headed,"  said  the  surgeon. 
"  There  is  some  fever,  of  course,  but  it  will  soon  be  gone. 
She  looks  slight,  but  she  is  one  that  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  to  kill.   Who  is  she  ?" 

"  She  is  Miss  Drouzil,  an  actress  at  the  Phoenix," 
whispered  Olympia,  so  that  if  possible  her  voice  might  not 
be  heard. 

"And  you — are  you  an  actress?     Are  you  related  to 


"  No — only  her  friend." 

"  My  enemy,"  moaned  Firefly.  "  Take  her  away." 
"  I  think  you  had  better  go  while  she  is  in  this  state," 
said  the  surgeon,  looking  at  her  still  more  curiously.  "  If 
they  are  enemies,"  perhaps  he  thought,  "  that  strong  girl 
with  the  pale  face  and  the  black  eyes  doesn't  look  as  if  she 
would  stick  at  trifles."  So  Olympia  had  to  leave  the  room 
as  if,  instead  of  having  come  to  nurse  tenderly,  she  had 
come  to  kill.  Once  more  there  had  come  a  day  in  which 
no  work  could  be  done.  The  surgeon  also  took  his  depar- 
ture for  the  present,  leaving  his  patient  in  the  hands  of  the 
still  bewildered  Jane,  who  began  to  think  that  Mr.  Brown's 
tenants  were  stranger  people  than  even  her  varied  experi- 
ence had  led  her  to  suppose. 

Firefly's  fever  was  not  very  high:  she  slept  for  a  few 
hours  and  woke  up  quite  collected  and  calm. 


"  I  expect,  miss,  he's  at  the  Mews." 
"  Is  my  father  come  home  ?" 
"  Not  yet,  miss.    How  do  you  find  yourself  now  ?" 
"  Much  better.    Am  I  going  to  die  ?" 
"What  an  idea,  miss!    Why  the  doctor  said  nothing 
would  kill  you." 

"  Is  She  here  ?   That  girl,  I  mean  ?" 
"  The  young  lady  as  was  Mr.  Seaward  ?    No,  miss — the 
doctor  thought  she  frightened  you." 
"  Don't  let  her  come  in.    Is  He  here  ?" 
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"  Mr.  Gerald  ?  Lord,  miss,  he's  never  left  the  house  a 
minute  since  you  was  brought  in  dying." 

" 1  think  I  should  like*to  die — if  it  wasn't  for  Oscar.  I 
want  to  see  him.    Bring  him  to  me  here." 

"The  bear,  miss ?" 

".No — Mr.  Gerald.    I  must  see  him,  please." 

T&e  girl,  who  was  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
love  affairs  of  her  masters  and  mistresses  as  became  her 
station,  was  not  unwilling  to  do  as  she  would  no  doubt 
hawe  been  done  by.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  Gerald 
was  in  the  room. 

"  My  own  darling !"  was  all  he  could  think  of  to  say  as 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  her  sofa  and 
seized  her  hand  in  both  his  own. 

"  Ah,  you  know  I  loved  you  now,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Good  God !  If  you  call  it  loving  me  to  try  and  die 
for  me — don't  you  know  that  I  should  have  filled  myself 
if  you  had  died  ?  But  thank  God  you  are  not  going  to  die 
— we'll  live  for  one  another  now  till  we  are  as  old  as  the 
hills — the  doctor's  a  brick,  darling !" 

"  Then  you  do  love  me — still  ?" 

"  Loye  you  ?  I  should  think  I  did !  You  didn't  think 
because  I  was  brute  enough  to  be  jealous  I  didn't  love 
you  ?  You  can  keep  a  thousand  secrets  now,  if  you  like, 
and  I'll  never  ask  you  one  of  them." 

"  Then  I  will  liive,  dear  Gerald — never  fear.  You  are 
my  doctor.  I  am  so  glad  that  Lord  Wendale  shot  me — I 
will  go  and  thank  him  when  I  get  well — won't  you  ?" 

"But — oh,  think  if  I  had  shot  you  instead  of  Lord 
Wendale !"  he  said,  turning  pale.  "  The  scoundrel,  when 
he  must  have  seen  I  fired  wide." 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  I  never  thought  your  pistol  would  hit  me 
— it  couldn't  have,  you  know-  How  could  I  be  hurt  by 
you  ?" 

"  That's  true — something  would  have  turned  my  bullet 
aside.  But  promise  me,  for  my  sake,  dearest,  never  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  pistol  again." 

"  I  promise  you — if  you  will  too.  If  you  ever  do,  I  will 
do  just  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  Ah,  you  love  me, 
after  all !" 
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«'  With  all  my  soul.   And  you  ?" 

"  With  every  soul  I  have  got,  and  more.  But  ah,  why 
did  you  go  to  fight  without  telling  me  ?  What  did  Lord 
Wendale  do  to  you  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  don't  know,  darling — I  never  did 
know.  But  when  a  man  tells  you  you  ought  to  fight  him, 
what's  a  fellow  to  do?  You  wouldn't  expect  me  to  say 
■*  No '  to  that,  I  suppose  ?  that's  one  of  the  things  one 
can't  refuse.  But  how  did  you  find  out  ?  What  brought 
you  there?  I'm  going  to  marry  a  little  witch,  I  know, 
but  the/ld  have  burned  you,  Firefly,  once  on  a  time — 
just  as  tiey  used  to  on  Gressford  Green.  How  on  earth 
could  you  have  known  ?" 

"  They  will  not  burn  me,  for  I  did  not  know  at  all.  I 
was  trying  to  tell  you  all  about  that — that  thing  we  quar- 
relled about,  you  comprehend.  I  went  to  that  hotel  in 
Covent  Garden  last  evening  to  ask  for  you  "  

"  The  deuce  you  did !  You  shouldn't  have  done  that, 
darling — people  would  have  talked,  you  know." 

**  But  what  did  I  care  for  people  when  I  thought  you 
did  not  care  for  me  any  more  and  I  could  make  you  again  ? 
They  could  not  say  only  that  I  loved  you  more  dear  than 
myself,  and  so  I  do." 

"  What  did  they  say  to  you  at  the  hotel  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  ask — I  did  not  go  in.  You  were  coming 
out  at  the  door,  with  an  old  gentleman,  ^nd  I  was  afraid  ; 
yon  came  out  so  fast,  and  I  did  not  know  who  that  might 
be.  So  I  went  the  next  morning  at  a  very  good  hour,  so 
that  I  might  be  sure  to  see  when  you  came  out  again,  or 
to  go  in  when  they  would  open  the  door.  But  then  you 
came  out  with  another  monsieur,  and  I  had  fear  again — 
and  I  heard  you  say  '  Have  you  the  pistols  ? '  Mon 
Dku!" 

**  My  poor  darling !  Where  were  my  eyes  that  I  didn't 
see  you  ?  " 

*'  I  was  behind  a  pillar  in  the  colonnade.  But  I  had 
silver — I  called  a  coach  and  said,  *  I  will  give  you  all  if 
you  will  drive  fast  after  those  messieurs' — I  must  know 
what  you  went  to  do,  and  I  might  tell  you  there,  or  else  I 
might  not  find  you  again  if  you  went  to  go  awav.*' 

"And  then?"  
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'  vou  left  the  coach  and  sent  it  away,  and  I  did  the 
bam e  and  I  followed  you.  I  am  little,  and  I  can  creep— 
the  thorn-bushes  were  all  big  enough  to  hide  me.  Then 
you  went  apart  with  the  man  whom  I  saw  once  at  the 
rhcenix — Lord  Wendale,  now  I  know — and  you  talked  a 
long  time,  and  the  other  two  messieurs  talked  and  laughed 
and  walked  along  the  ground.  Then  I  knew  what  was  to 
come.  Then  you  stood  in  front,  and  I  heard  4  One — Two 
— Three' — and  ah,  but  I  gave  one  spring,  and  that  is 
all." 

"  All  ?  You  saved  my  life,  darling !  It  is  all  yours 
now.  Heaven  knows  why,  but  Tom  says  Lord  Wendale 
aimed  as  straight  and  as  low  as  if  he  was  firing  at  a  mark 
instead  of  a  man  that  never  did  him  any  harm,  and  had 
just  shaken  hands  with  him  like  a  friend.  If  you'd  not 
been  so  little,  the  ball  would  have  been  in  your  heart 
instead  of  your  shoulder — and  that  would  have  been  the 
same  as  through  mine.  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  show  you 
how  I  belong  to  you,  if  I  live  for  ever  ?  " 

"Love  me  a  great  deal — that  is  all.  But  do  you  know 
that  we  quarrel  still  ? " 

"We?  Quarrel?" 

"  It  is  true !  You  never  ask  me  about  what  I  came  to 
tell." 

"  Hang  what  you  came  to  tell.  Who  cares  for  all  the 
Seawards  in  Christendom  ?  though  it  was  he,  the  coward, 
that  ought  to  have  fought  me  instead  of  Lord  Wen- 
dale." 

"  Gerald !  I  have  seen  that  other  girl ;  and  I  hate  her 
as  much  as  I  love  you." 

"  What !  You  mean  Olympia  ?  " 
*  "  She  is  a  wicked  woman,  Gerald.  She  has  laid  a  trap, 
and  has  fallen  in.  She  found  out  you  love  me,  and  put  on 
men's  clothes,  and  came  here  to  make  friends  with  me 
and  to  make  you  jealous  and  part  us,  so  that  she  might 
keep  you.  Oh,  Gerald !  how  could  you  ever  think  you 
cared  for  her?  She  is  great  and  big,  with  black  eyes 
and  dark  skin,  and  hair  like  a  man — not  little  and  fair, 
like  you  told  me  you  love  the  best  of  all.  And  she  would 
not  let  me  say  she  is  a  woman — she  made  me  swear, 
because  I  told  her  you  would  not  let  me  break  my  word. 
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B  it  I  was  not  bound  to  keep  it  when  I  knew  why.  Ah, 
you  are  not  bound  to  her  now — and  she  says  she  is  rich, 
too." 

"  You  have  seen  Olympia  ?  Olympia  a  wicked  woman 
— Olympia  rich-^lympia  in  men's  clothes — Olympia 
laying  a  trap  for  you — Olympia  here  !  My  dear  girl,  you 
have  found  a  mare's  nest,  with  a  vengeance." 

"But  she's  put  on  her  own  clothes  now,  since  I 
found  her  out.  Yes,  that  is  Monsieur  Charles  Seaward ; 
I  found  out  she  was  a  woman  the  first  time  I  saw 
her,  only  I  thought  she  was  good,  and  I  swore  not  to 
tell.  Yes,  and  I  found  out  she  was  in  love  too.  Oh,  I 
was  such  a  great  little  fool !  But  you  will  not  love  her 
now  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  you  are  making  me  stand  on  my  head. 
But  can  Olympia  be  found  ?  " 

Firefly's  face  showed  one  last  twinge  of  jealousy.  "  Do 
you  still  think  so  much  about  that  horrible  girl  ?  " 

"Think?  Of  course  I  think.  You  don't  know— I 
didn't  know — nor  she.  I  never  loved  her,  I  know  now, 
nor  she  me,  and  no  wonder.  I  thought  she  was  my  cousin, 
and  now  "   * 

"  She  is  not  your  cousin  then  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  I  can't  believe  we're  talking  of  the  same 
girl." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  see  her,  Gerald,  you  will  believe." 
"What!  is  she  here?" 

"  You  will  see  if  you  go  to  the  stairs  and  call  for  Jane. 

Jane!  Go  to  Mr.  Seaward — that  Mademoiselle — and  ask 
er  to  come  and  see  me." 

"  But  the  doctor  said,  miss  "  

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  doctor.  She  will  not  vex  me 
now." 

They  sat  silently,  hand  in  hand,  till  Olympia  came  in. 

"  By  George ! "  exclaimed  Gerald,  "  Olvmpia !  " 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  "  Cora,  she  said,  "  this 
is  not  kind  of  you.  You  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done.  Perhaps  you'll  see  now  that,  so  far  from  wanting 
your  lover,  I'll  not  stay  in  the  room  with  him,  or  speak  to 
him  a  word." 
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"That  is  because  you  have  lost  him,"  said  Firefly, 
proudly. 

"  Olympia ! "  said  Gerald,  at  his  wits'  end,  "  why  did 
you  go  away  from  home  ?  Why  didn't  you  leave  me  one 
word?  What  in  Heaven's  name  does  all  this  mean? 
And  it  was  you  that  struck  me  in  die  face.  What  has 
made  you  hate  me,  even  if  I  couldn't  help  "  

"  'Twasn't  for  what  you  couldn't  help,  Gerald,  sure  'twas 
for  what  you  could  have  helped  well.  You  want  me  to  set 
you, free,  and  I  did,  with  that  blow.  If  Cora  likes  to  take 
you,  she's  welcome  for  me." 

He  began  to  think  that  she  must  be  jealoos  after  aM. 
'"Olympia!"  he  said,  "when  I  said  Fid  marry  you,  I 
■didn't  know  what  I  know  now.  You  know  how  strange 
my  father  was  about  it  all?  Well,  he  told  me  and  my 
.  mother,  last  night,  you  are  his  daughter,  just  as  I'm  his 
son  :  we're  the  same  relation  as  I  am  to  Carry,  and  Julia, 
and  Molly.  He  married  your  mother  before  he  married 
mine." 

"What!  it's  Uncle  John  that's  my  fether,  and  my 
father's  my  Uncle  Charles  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  forgetting  to 
be  angry,  and  feeling  a  strange  sort  of  disappointment  at 
finding  the  unknown  father,  for  whose  sake  she  had  fought 
so  many  battles  with  Aunt  Carbine,  resolving  himself  from 
an  heroic  shadow  into  the  less  heroic  but  more  substantial 
shape  of  her  Uncle  John.  "  And  why  didn't  he  tell,  then  ? 
And  why  didn't  Aunt  CarUine  know  ?  "  The  I06S  of  the 
father  that  she  had  never  had  was  like  the  death  of  one 
whom  she  had  loved  and  known.  She  could  never  feel 
towards  the  new  father  as  she  had  felt  towards  the  old. 
"  Sure  I've  done  nothing  all  my  days  but  dream.  Did  he 
tell  you  about  my  mother  too  ?  Why  it  was  he  left  her 
to  die  among  those  soldiers ;  and  why  he  ran  away  ?  " 

Gerald  pricked  up  his  ears  at  that.  "What  do  you 
know  about  your  mother  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "  When 
did  she  die  among  soldiers  ? — who  told  you  about  her  ?  " 

"  'Twas  Major  Sullivan,  then,  that's  been  more  of  a 
father  to  me  than  yours  has  ever  been.  xPerhaps  you'll  tell 
Uncle  John,  if  he  doesn't  know,  that  she  died  at  that 
.great  battle  from  which  I  expect  he  ran  away." 
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"  H ansense ;  my  father  -was  never  at  any  battle,  and  if 
toe  Jxad  been,  a  Westwood  wouldn't  have  run  away.  But, 
did  that  fellow,  Sullivan,  tell  you  himself  that  your  mother 
died  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  what  battle,  Oiympia — when — 
where  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  big  battle  in.  America,  called  Carabobo.  *Twas 
the  Major  found  her  there,  and  me  too,  and  saw  her  die. 
You  can  tell  Uncle  John,  and  shame  him,  that  I  went  away 
with  him  that  took  me  before  I  could  speak,  and  was  father 
and  mother  to  me  and  all,  from  when  I  wasn't  a  twelve- 
month old." 

"By  George!  Your  mother  died  before  you  were 
twelve  months  old  ?  That  old  rascal  told  you  so  ?  He's 
put  his  foot  into  it  nicely  this  time !  Why,  you  could  run 
about  and  chatter,  as  I've  always  heard,  when  I  was  just 
born,  and  used  to  play  with  me  when  I  was  a  baby  and 
you  were  a  big  girl ;  my  father  and  mother  hadn't  been 
married  much  more  than  a  year,  if  that,  when  you  came. 
And  the  fellow  telling  my  father  that  your  mother  was 
alive,  and  telling  you  that  she  was  dead  1  Well,  liars  ought 
to  have  longer  memories  than  Major  Sullivan." 

"  Don't  call  Major  Sullivan  names  to  me.  He  has  a 
heart  of  gold," 

"I  wasn't  talking  about  his  heart,  Oiympia;  I  was 
talking  of  his  tongue,  which  is  made  of  brass,  whatever 
his  heart  may  be.  Major  Sullivan  will  keep,  though ;  you 
had  better  ask  father  about  him ;  and  you'lf  tell  us  your 
story  when  we're  all  at  home  again.  I'm  so  glad  we're  to 
be  brother  and  sister  instead  of  husband  and  wife, 
Oiympia ;  it  made  me  so  miserable  to  think  I  was  bound 
to  marry  you.  I'M  have  given  everything  foT  you  to  have 
taken  Lord  Wendale.  Fid  have  told  you  all  if  you  hadn't 
been  so  bullied,  aad  so  true,  and  if  you  hadn't  thrown 
over  an  earl  for  me,  and  if  you  hadn't  depended  upon  me 
for  everything  you  weare  like  to  have  m  the  world. 
Hurrah !  I  needn't  marry  you  to  help  you  and  stand  by 
you  now.  Whatever  I  have,  half  shall  be  yours,  and  more 
too,  and  my  wife  won't  be  herself  if  she  minds.  You  were 
always  more  my  sister  than  my  sisters ;  and  now  you're  my 
sister  as  much  as  they.    How  on  earth  have  you  managed 
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to  live  in  Li  ndon  all  this  while  without  a  penny  ?  I  found 
it  hard  enough,  I  know.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've 
found  your  plan  answer,  after  all  ?  Do  you  want  any 
money  now  ?  By  George,  this  will  be  good  news  to  write 
home ! " 

"  Then  you  won't  write  home.  I've  washed  my  hands 
of  all  of  you ;  and  any  way  I'm  not  going  home  again. 
Your  father  doesn't  become  mine  just  by  saying  so,  and 
your  mother's  always  Aunt  Car'line." 

"But  you  must  live — you  must  not  stay  here  alone. 
How  can  you  get  on  without  money  and  without 
friends?" 

"  Sure  there's  the  Major.   That'll  be  enough  friends  for 
me." 

"A  precious  friend!    And  he  is  your  banker  too,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  being  my  banker,  but 
I'll  make  my  own  living,  and  when  I  want  money  it's  easy 
to  ask  him." 

"  Olympia !  Surely  you  wouldn't  ask  Major  Sullivan  for 
money  ?  " 

"  And  why  not,  when  it's  my  own  ? 99 

"  Your  own  ?  "  he  asked,  remembering  her  rather  san- 
guine ideas  concerning  the  extent  to  which  ten  pounds 
would  go.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  fellow  has  been 
making  you  give  him  money? — though  where  you  have 
got  it  from  "  

"  What,  Gerald !  Sure  it  isn't  true  you  really  don't 
know?" 

"  I  know  I'm  in  a  fog,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  think  that  Fid  be  the  happiest  girl ! " 
she  exclaimed,  almost  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  lower  ' 
depths  of  desolation  which  could  never  be  explained  ., 
away. 

"  Then  if  my  being  in  a  fog  makes  you  happy,  you  are  . 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  world." 

"  No,  it's  not  you  that's  in  a  fog — it's  me.  If  I  could 
only  feel  sure  " —  She  paused  suddenly,  as  if  seeking  for 
a  test  of  his  truth  ;  and  then  for  a  moment  her  face  lighted 
up  as  if  the  test  was  found.    "  FU  tell  you  what  I'm  going 
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to  do,"  she  said,  slowly  and  gravely.  "  I'm  going  to  tell 
Major  Sullivan  to  give  me  a  lot  of  thousand  pounds  back 
and  pay  him  out  of  my  painting,  and  I'll  give  them  to 
Cora.  There,  Gerald,  you  shan't  marry  a  poor  girl, 
after  all." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  I'll  make  Cora  rich  and  you 
too." 

"  Have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  Olympia  ?  By 
George!  What  was  it  my  mother  said  to  Forsyth  that 
morning — and  my  mother — are  you  joking,  Olympia  ?  or 
what"  

"  I'll  make  you  and  Cora  rich,  that's  all.  Yes,  Cora ; 
and  then  you'll  see,  how  little  I  want  to  keep  him  from  you. 
You'd  better  take  the  money,  Gerald.  I  don't  think  your 
mother  will  let  you  marry  Cora,  seeing  what  she  thinks 
about  play-acting  and  things,  unless  she's  a  rich  girl — as 
rich  as  me.  You  know  what  she  used  to  say  when  I  was 
poor.  Take  the  money,  please — I  don't  want  it  myself, 
and  I'll  make  it  up  to  Major  Sullivan." 

"  How  did  you  get  rich,  Olympia?" 

"  Never  mind  how,  if  you  don't  know  ;  I  don't  rightly 
know  myself  except  that  it  came  from  America  because  of 
my  mother.  If  you  don't  know  you  can  ask  Aunt  Carbine. 
You  won't  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  anyhow,  as  I 
have  read  somewhere.  Take  it,  and  marry  Cora  and 
please  Aunt  Car'line.  See,  there's  Cora  opening  her  eyes 
to  find  herself  as  rich  as  you.  You'll  never  get  her  if  she's 
poor,  that's  sure." 

The  fog  began  to  lift  itself  from  Gerald's  brain,  and  to 
make  way  for  another. 

"  You  are  really  rich,  then  ?  No  wonder  our  friend  the 
Major  was  ready  to  get  you  into  his  hands  again !  We 
must  see  about  that  as  soon  as  may  be.  But  Olympia, 
surely  you  don't  think  I'ld  rob  you  too  ?  I  mean  to  marry 
MiseVicorde  rich  or  poor,  and  she  means  to  marry  me. 
She's  saved  my  life,  and  that'll  be  enough  for  my  mother  " 

 He  reddened  with  shame ;  a  fresh  light  seemed  to  be 

thrown  on  his  mother's  little  ways.  "  We  won't  touch  a 
penny  that  isn't  ours — will  we,  Firefly  ?  You're  rich  enough 
for  me  if  I'm  rich  enough  for  you." 
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A  soft  look  came  into  her  eyes.  "  You'd  better  think 
twice,  Gerald ;  may  be  I  won't  ask  you  again.  I  know 
Aunt  Caroline"  

"  Don't  speak  of  my  mother,  please-  Fve  thought  three 
times." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Cora  ?  What  do  you  think  of  a 
man  who  runs  the  risk  of  losing  you  because  he  won't  take 
what  nobody  wants  but  him  and  you  ?  " 

"  What  he  thinks,  mademoiselle,  I  think  too-,."  said 
Firefly.  "Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  have  been  wrong  about 
you,  but  I  have  been  right  about  him.  It  is  not  him 
you  love,  mademoiselle,  and  I  love  you  now  !  " 

"  My  poor  Cora  I  You  don't  know  how  wretched  you 
made  me ;  but  I  was  never  angry  with  you.  I'm  not  Aunt 
Carbine.  You'll  be  my  sister,  rich  or  poor — duchess  or 
dancing-girl — 'tis  all  one  to  me.  I  won't  ask  Gerald 
again — Pll  give  my  money  to  you." 

"  You'll  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Gerald,  almost  angrily. 
"  If  you  do  I'll  tell  her  to  give  it  all  to  the  first  hospital  or 
else  throw  it  into  the  sea.  I'll  let  them  cut  me  off  with  a 
shilling  sooner  than  she  or  I  should  take  away  a  penny 
from  you." 

"Thea  I'll  give  it  to  a  hospital,"  said  Olympia,  "or 
throw  it  into  the  sea." 

"All  right,"  said  Gerald.  "Do  what  you  like  with 
your  own.  If  the  sea's  to  have  it,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  throw  it  in  or  I." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Gerald  ! "  she  cried  out,  and  threw  her- 
self on  his  neck.  "  My  dear,  dear  brother,  you're  my 
own  boy  after  all.  Take  the  money  or  not,  I  don't  care 
now  I  know  you  wanted  neither  my  money  nor  me ! " 

Then  these  three  foolish  people  set  to  talking  over  what 
the  reader  knows  far  better  than  they — thus  enjoying  the 
proverbial  superiority  of  the  looker-on  over  the  actor — as 
if  each  had  twelve  tongues,  none  of  which  had  been  set 
free  for  a  year.  3ut  before  they  had  half  finished  the 
doctor  came  back,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
his  patient  so  much  improved.  Then  Olympia  retired  to 
her  own  studio  to  undergo,  alas !  the  Nemesis  of  reaction 
that  followed  the  unselfish  high  spirits  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown.    Happiness  was  within  the  easy  reach,  as  it 
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seemed,  of  all  the  world  but  her.  She  who  had  the  most 
intense  thirst  for  life  and  love,  and  all  the  other  good 
things  of  life,  was  doomed  to  put  up  with  the  smallest 
sips,  and  those  the  bitterest  that  the  bowl  contained.  She 
felt  no  grudging  envy,  but  she  felt  that  fate  was  unjust,  as 
well  as  Aunt  Carbine. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Hail,  graceful  Tact !   That  to  no  fool  denies 
A  charm  to  tame  the  wild  and  cheat  the  wise, 
And,  without  lying,  reaps  the  gain  of  lies  : 

That,  courteous  ever,  kills  without  a  blow, 
And,  with  a  Yes,  contrives  to  act  a  No, 
And  can  compress  a  volume  into  "  Oh ! " — 

That  wins  by  losing,  and  by  serving  reigns, 

By  silence  argues,  and  by  giving  gains, 

Tnat  throws  its  stones,  yet  saves  its  window-panes : 

That  looks  like  porcelain  when  'tis  made  of  delf, 
And  pilfering  by  its  very  scorn  of  pelf, 
Tricks  all  the  world :  yea,  even  tricks— Itself. 

The  Captain's  revolt  had  not  proved  a  revolution. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  simply  ruled  by  his  wife — now  he 
was  enslaved. 

Greed  was  not  by  any  means  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
mistress  of  The  Laurels,  though,  in  the  not  over-refined 
clay  of  which  she  had  been  made,  it  was  an  ingredient  of 
some  consequence  in  giving  character  to  the  whole.  But 
it  yielded  in  weight  to  jealousy  and,  still  more,  to  that 
curious  quality  called  "  Proper  Pride,"  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  improper  pride  that  speculation  bears  to 
gambling,  or  that  exaggeration  bears  to  lying,  or  that  a 
horticultural  implement  employed  for  digging  bears  to  a 
spade.  She  had  come  to  London  to  superintend  the 
search  for  Olympia ;  a  very  reasonable  purpose  while  the 
latter  was  the  actual  ward  of  her  husband  and,  if  all  turned 
out  well,  a  possible  heiress  for  her  son.  But  Olympia  as 
her  husband's  daughter  was  a  very  different  person  from 
her  husband's  niece  and  ward.    The  dowry  that  Forsyth 
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On  the  contrary,  a  rich  heiress  at  The  Laurels  would 
destroy  the  marriage  chances  of  the  three  Miss  Penders 
for  years,  and  compel  them  to  put  up  with  second  and 
third-rate  prizes,  if  they  obtained  any  at  all.  So  much  for 
the  effect  of  the  prudent  care  for  her  offspring  which  few 
will  be  disposed  to  insult  with  the  name  of  greed.  And 
then  there  was  that  horrible  discovery  that  her  husband's 
heart  had  not  belonged  to  her ;  the  revelation,  in  all  its 
vulgar  sincerity,  of  the  reason  why  the  once  young  and 
good-looking  officer  of  militia  had  married  the  rich  widow 
with  three  children  when  the  bloom  of  her  youth  was  long 
past  and  gone.  No  doubt,  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart — 
for  she  had  one — she  had  always  known  why ;  but  know- 
ing and  knowing  that  one  knows  are  by  no  means  the 
same  thing.  Her  covert  jealousy  was  now  driven  to  make 
itself  felt  and  to  show  itself  openly.  Olympia' s  existence 
at  The  Laurels  would  be  a  standing  reproach  and  degrada- 
tion to  her — it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  injured 
second  wife  would  tolerate  in  her  own  house,  bought  with 
her  own  money,  her  rival's  child. 

Perhaps  Lord  Wendale  would  propose  again,  now  that 
he  could  gain  wealth  as  well  as  beauty ;  and  to  think  of 
her  rival's  daughter  as  a  countess,  looking  down  upon  her 
and  her  own  children,  was  simply  horrible.  She  had  come 
to  Gressford  to  be  its  great  lady,  and  its  great  lady  she 
would  remain.  And  who  was  Olympia  ?  The  grand- 
daughter of  a  foreign  money-lender  with  a  bad  name,  and 
the  child  of  a  woman  who  had  made  a  runaway  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Westwood's  own  husband  :  self-respect  forbade 
that  she  should  admit  a  girl  with  such  a  pedigree  within 
her  stainless  doors.  When  suitors  came  to  Olympia — and 
no  doubt  they  would  come  in  swarms — her  true  relation- 
ship to  the  Captain  would  be  sure  to  get  known,  and  then 
more  would  be  found  out,  and  scandal  would  set  to  work, 
and  Gressford,  Melmouth,  Taunton,  Clifton,  all  the 
universe,  in  short,  would  be  scandalised  to  their  founda- 
tions. Mrs.  Westwood  would  be  pitied  by  all  her  friends 
— and,  with  her,  to  be  pitied,  meant  to  be  shamed.  She 
hated  Olympia  when  she  thought  of  all  these  things. 
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She  would  not.  own  to.  herself,  even,  that  she  was  not 
the  Captain's  lawful  wife,,  though  she  was  alive  to  the 
probable  necessity  of  having  to  be  married  again-.  Mean- 
while, of  paramount  necessity,  superior  even  to  that  of 
being  married  again,  was  the  task  of  getting  the  Captain 
safely  back  to  Gressford  for  the  present  so  as  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  communicate  in  person  with  Lord  Wen- 
dale,  or  commit  himself  by  any  other  act  of  honest  but 
suicidal  folly.  There  would  be  time  to  re-marry  at  leisure, 
since  nobody  knew  that  there  was  any  need.  So  she  took 
advantage  of  the  first  bloom  of  her  husband's  slavish  and 
conscience-stricken  complaisance  to  say,  as  soon  as  Gerald 
had  bidden  good-night — 

"  John  —  I  shall  go  back  to  Gressford  to-morrow 
morning." 

"To-morrow,  my  dear?  Why,  we  only  came  up 
to-day." 

"  I  don't  care  if  we  came  up  yesterday.  We  will  go 
home,  and  Gerald  too." 

"Whatever,  you  like,,  my  dear*  Only  Olympia —  I 
thought  you  wanted " 

"  John  !  After  all  that's  happened,  how  can  you  speak 
of  Olympia  ?  If  you  talk  like  that  I.  shall  think  you,  care 
about  her  more  than  me. —  you'ld-  rather  keep:  me  in 
London,  away  from  home,  and  my  own  girls,  than  go 
home*  without  her.  It  is  cruel  of  you,  John,  after  all 
that's  happened — and  cruelty's  the  only  thing  I  can't  bear.. 
I  shall  be  ill  if  I  stay  here  another  day,  and  perhaps, 
though  you  don't  care  about,  me,  you'll  be  sorry  when,  I'm 
gone.'' 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Captain,  who  would,  that 
evening  at  least,  have  hanged  himself  if  she  had  con- 
sidered his  suicide  to  be  any  compensation,  for  her  wrongs, 
surrendered  on  the  spot  without  the  honours  of  war. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Gerald  to.  meet,  his  father  and. mother 
at. the  Melmouth  . coach,  next  morning; 

Gerald  did  not  come.:  nor  was.  that  surprising,  seeingr 
that  be  had  not.  been,  at  his  hotel  when  the  message 
arrived .  nor  for  many-  hours  after  the  Melmouth .  coach  had 
gone.   Mrs.  Westwood. was. annoyed,  but  it  could  not.be 
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helped  :  and  that  evening  the  Captain  and- the  lady  who 
knew  not  whether  she  was  Mrs.  Westwood  or  Lady  Pender 
were  once  more  at  home,  and  he  was  safe  under  her  wing5. 
But  alas !  hers  were"  not  dove's  wings — she  had*  flown 
away,  but  had  not  found  rest  for  a  day.  The  Captain  was 
still  servile,  but  sad — peace  wa*  dear,  but  Olympia  was 
dear  too. 

"  A.  letter  from  Gerald ! "  said-  Marian,  on  the  second 
morning  after  their  return.  Mrs.  Westwood  opened  it 
hurriedly,  and  read  —  and  asi  shet  read  she  turned  first 
scarlet  and  then  pale.  When  she  had  finished  it,  she 
folded,  it  up  without  a  word. 

"  Well,, my  dear asked  the  Captain* 

"  Not  bad  news;  mamma  ??'  asked  Marian. 

"You've  broken  my  heart  among  you,  that's  aM>"  said 
the  poor  lady :  and,  indeed,  sire  was  being  hardly  used — 
she  might  have  been  spared  this  blow. 

She  pushed  the  letter  over  to  the  Captain;  who  read— 
and,  as  he  read,  his  *  jaw  fell.  But  far  the  father  of 
Olympia  as  well  as  of  Gerald:  there  was  move  balm,  than 
for  the  mother  of  Gerald  alone: 

"  Cbvent  Garden;  London. 

"My  dear  Mother, — I  am  glad  to  tell  y«n  Olympia 
is.  found*  L  foand  her  in  at  very- odd.  way,  which  is>  too 
long,  to  teil  noww  She  is  in  very  bad  handsi  That 
feliow*  Sullivan1  ha»  got  hold  of  her-  and  her  money  too. 
Why  did  not  you  teH  me  about  her  being  ricb;biefore  ?  It 
would  have  saved  ever  so  much  bother  and  misunder- 
standing. She  must  be  got  home;  I  am.  very  sorryyou 
came  away  from.  London  so  sooni  I  went  to  yonrloging 
and  found  you-,  gone.  I  found  your  letter  at  the*  hotel :  it 
was  tocr  late  then.  You  or  father  ought  to  couaei  up*  amf 
make-  her  go*  back  with  you.  She  :  is  livings  alL  by  herself 
and  painting;  and.  she*  won't  have  ai  ward  against  Sullivan; 
I  am  glad  totelL  you:  very  goodinews^  tha^SulliTaif  is  a 
worse  roge  than -we;  thought.  He  toid  Olympia  -  that' her 
mother  died1  after  a  battle  in:  America  called  Garatobo^ 
wheifrshe  had  escaped  fromi  ai  place;  caldadi  Caracas;   B  got 
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Tom  Harris  to  help  me  and  we  found  out  that  battle  was 
fought  in  a  gazeter  years  before  I  was  born.  If  he  told 
her  what's  true,  and  why  shouldn't  he,  as  he  had  nothing 
to  get,  he  must  have  told  you  a  lie  that  Olympia's  mother 
was  alive  when  you  married  mine,  and  if  he  told  her  what's 
not  true,  Tom  Harris  says  the  lawyers  would  puzle  him 
between  what  he  told  you,  and  what  he  told  her,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  too.  So  it's  all  right  about  mother  and 
you.  I  hope  you  will  come  at  once  for  she's  as  obstinate 
as  a  pig,  and  it  will  never  do  for  her  to  go  on  living  here. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  surprise  you, 
and  I  hope  please  you  too.  It  is  such  a  long  story  I  don't 
know  how  to  begin,  and  I  must  each  the  post,  so  I  haven't 
much  time.  When  I  was  in  London  before  I  got  to  know 
a  girl  named  Miss  Mis6ricorde  Drouzil,  who  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  there  is  no  better  in  all  the  world.  I  could  not 
ask  her  to  marry  me  then  because  of  Olympia.  But  now 
my  life  belongs  to  her  in  a  way.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  for  not  being  able  to  tell  you  that  evening  I  saw  you 
that  I  had  to  fight  an  afair  of  honor  with  the  Earl  of 
Wendale.  I  told  him  on  the  ground  all  about  Forsyth — 
not  bringing  in  you,  but  as  if  I'd  found  out  for  myself,  and 
I  think  I  showed  a  great  deal  of  tact  in  doing  it.  He 
thanked  me  very  much,  and  said  he  would  inquire  and  see 
no  harm  done  to  anybody,  so  we  may  now  be  at  ease  and 
leave  it  all  to  him.  I  fired  wide,  but  I  don't  know  why, 
he  amed  strait  and  I  should  be  dead  now  if  Mis6ricorde 
had  not  come  between  and  stopped  the  ball  in  her  shoulder 
— she  tried  to  be  killed  for  me.  If  she  had  not,  you  would 
never  have  seen  me  again.  So  of  course  then  we  setled 
to  be  maried  with  your  leave  which  of  course  you  will  give 
as  she  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  I  ought  to 
tell  you  she  is  a  French  girl  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  if 
she's  anything,  and  an  actress,  and  she  has  no  fortune, 
and  no  relations  except  a  father  who  could  be  paid  off  and 
sent  abroad  for  a  trifle — but  though  you  might  object  to 
these  things  about  her  I'm  sure  you  won't  after  what  she's 
done  and  being  as  good  as  gold.  Olympia  knows  her  and 
thinks  the  same  about  her  as  me.  Olympia  was  like  a 
brick — she  tried  to  make  us  take  all  her  money,  so  that 
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you  might  not  object  to  her  want  of  fortune,  but  of  course 
that  we  wouldn't  stand.  She  is  a  perfect  lady,  and  when 
you  see  her  you  will  know  I  am  wise.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  I  should  not  be  able  to  be,  with  love  to  you  and  all 
the  girls, 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Gerald." 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Captain,  when  the  two  had  retired 
for  consultation  into  his  study,  "  We  must  go  up  at  once 
— we  must  make  Olympia  come  home." 

"  John  !  Is  Olympia  your  only  child  ?  I  can't  have 
Olympia  here,  that's  flat.  We  can  find  some  home  for 
her,  but  I  won't  have  her  here.  It's  about  Gerald,  I  mean 
— our  child." 

"Of  course  he  can't  marry  an  actress,  that's  clear — 
unless  she's  really  a  good  girl ;  and  she  saved  his  life,  you 
know." 

"  Saved  his  fiddlestick.  Those  actresses  know  how  to 
act  off  the  stage — and  a  French  Papist,  too — a  Jesuit  in 
disguise,  I  dare  say.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Pope  isn't 
at  the  bottom  of  this  somewhere.  I  shall  speak  to  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Lee.  John,  you  must  write  an  angry 
letter  to  Gerald,  and  tell  him  to  come  back — and  mind  I 
see  it  before  it  goes." 

"  All  right,  my  dear — to-morrow." 

"  No— to-day." 

By  the  time  a  reply  to  the  angry  letter  arrived  from 
Gerald,  a  week  went  by.  He  wrote  a  mournful  letter  of 
argument,  combating  his  parents'  objections  one  by  one. 
This  time  he  was  too  full  of  his  Mise*ricorde  to  say  a  word 
about  Olympia :  and  the  Captain  dared  not  even  ask 
Gerald  for  her  address,  so  watchful  were  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Westwood,  now  doubly  his  wife  since  her  doubts  had  been 
removed.  She  was  bringing  him  to  the  point  at  which  he 
could  not  say  his  soul  was  his  own. 

So  the  correspondence  went  on  until  Mrs.  Westwood,  in 
re-reading  it,  found  a  sentence  in  the  first  letter  that  sug- 
gested more  than  it  told.  "  Olympia  was  like  a  brick — she 
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trkid  to  make  us  take  all  her  money  .so  that  ycm  aright 
not  object  to  her  want  of  fortune,  .but  of  rcour&e  .that  we 
wouldn't  stand." 

It  was  just  like  01yn\pia,"thought  fMis.  rW«stwoad— or 
rather  so  she  felt,  for  to  couple  Olympia's  name  with  any- 
thing but  wickedhress  twas  <more  than  her  reason  would 
allaw.  If  Gerald  was  bent  upon  marrying  this  girl  might 
it  not  he  possible  to  gild  the  pill  ?  In  any  case  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  see.  Olympia's  hand  'Btvto.My  seemed 
to 'Vie  ve*y  lightly «pon  iher twenty  thousand  pounds :  and 
if  out  ©f  sisterly  affection  she  wished  tto  -give  jsl  dowry 
to  her  brother's  bride,  <who  had  any  weight  r*o  ;say  her 
nay  ? 

So,  about  the  end  of  the  third  we£k,  Mts.  Westwood 
gave  her 'husband  a  last  acid  crowning  surprise. 

"John,"  she  said,  "we  ought  to  go  and  >see  after 
Olympia.  It  is<a  shame  •  to  /leave  a yumrtgi girl  like  that  in 
London  alone — one  would  think  she  was  mot  your  own 
child,  after  all.  I'll  write  to  Gerald  and  ask  where  she  is, 
and*  then  we'll  go  up  again/'  ' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  I  "  »said  the  Captain.  '  "111  write 
'—to-day!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


And 'what  shall  I  do,  master  ? 
Thou,  the  tiniest  fay  of.  all, 
Thou  art. great,  for  thou  art  small ! 
Peas-Blossom  shall  deck  the  spring 
"With  its  purple  blossoming : 
Moth  and  Cobweb  weave  for  her 
Silver  robes  of  gossamer : 
Thou  shalt  splinter  in  a  trice 
Moles  of  granite,  bergs  of  ice — 
Thou  shalt  make  King  Winter  speed — 
For  thy  name  is  Mustard-seed. 

Qlympia  need  not  have  run  away  from  the  mere  sight  of 
her  master,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ogre  who  had  come  to 
devour  .her.  He  certainly  was  not  going  to  recognise  her 
in  the  presence  of  such  company  as  that  in  which  he  found 
her ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,.he  was  thrown  into  a  far  greater 
state  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  than  she.  He  had 
more  than  .half  expected  to  find  her  in  Charles  "Seaward ; 
but  to  find  her  thus,  was  the  same  thing  as  finding  her 
without  expectation.  And  then  his  recognition  by  Firefly, 
though  it  would  probably  lead  to  nothing,  was  singularly 
out  of  season,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  man  like  the 
Major.  It  was  as  though  he  had  .  accidentally  found  him- 
self upon  a  part  of  the  ice  marked  "danger." 

It  was  true,  then.  Olynapia  had  gone  off  with  Sullivan. 
It  was  still  incomprehensible,  but  it  was  not  the  less  true ; 
his  first  instinct  had  been  right,  after  all.  Well,  it  was 
nothing  to  him.  He  had  only  been  fool  enough  to  love 
her,  that  was  all ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  very 
morning  . that  such  an  all  was  the  same  thing  as  nothing. 
If  Qlympia  had  overcome  her  panic  so  far  as  to  listen  .to 
-   the  joonversation  .that  followed  her  flight,  she  would  not 
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even  have  heard  the  mention  of  her  name.  At  any  other 
time  he  might  have  taken  some  interest  in  Firefly  ;  but,  as 
things  were,  he  kept  his  recognition  of  Olympia  to  him- 
self ;  hoped  that  Mr.  Seaward  had  not  been  taken  suddenly 
ill ;  left  word,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  he  might  call  some 
other  time,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  returned  once 
more  to  the  straight  hard  road,  without  interest,  resting 
place,  or  goal,  that  henceforward  lay  before  him.  Some 
men,  of  less  miserly  repute,  might  have  given  a  thought  to 
the  dowry  that  he  had  thrown  away,  considering  the  hands 
into  which  it  had  no  doubt  fallen.  He  did  not.  He  had 
bestowed  it  originally  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  pardon,  and  to  regret  his  blunder 
would  be  to  forget  the  one  dream  of  happiness  that  he  had 
known  since  he  was  young.  He  might,  a  few  months  back, 
have  fancied  that  he  regretted  his  gift ;  but  he  was  now  a 
second  Midas,  who  begged  of  Fortune  spiritual  bread,  and 
she  gave  him  gold.  There  was  even  some  cynical  satisfac- 
tion in  watching  the  scramble  for  such  rubbish  among  the 
hawks  and  crows.  It  might  almost  be  worth  while  to 
return  to  his  old  gaming  haunts  to  let  them  scramble  for 
the  rest,  and  amuse  himself  with  their  battling. 

He  did  not,  however.  He  returned  to  his  easel  from 
sheer  force  of  habit,  and  asked  himself  every  day  why  he 
did  not  carry  out  his  fancy  of  leaving  London.  Possibly, 
since  all  parts  of  the  world  were  now  the  same  to  him,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one  point 
of  the  compass  over  the  others.  But  it  may  be  that  where 
his  heart  was,  there  his  body  remained  also — he  could 
not  unlove  at  will.  And  so  the  weeks  passed  on  with 
him. 

He  never  saw  Lord  Wendale  now.  Indeed,  for  that 
matter,  he  never  saw  anybody  at  all.  His  studio  had 
never  been  a  gathering  place  for  friends  and  companions, 
but  at  last  even  he,  in  his  self-imposed  solitude,  began  to 
think  that  the  unaccustomed  absence  of  visitors  on  busi- 
ness was  strange.  Traders  in  art  had  always  been  as 
numerous  in  his  studio  as  artists  had  been  rare;  and 
among  art  patrons  he  had  a  large  clientele.  At  last  he 
ceased  even  to  receive  letters;  and  then  a  whole  week 
passed  without  a  knock  at  his  door.    He'  took  little  heed, 
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but  he  missed  the  habit  of  being  interrupted,  and  found 
that  occasional  speech  with  a  fellow  creature  is  not  so 
easily  dispensed  with  as  those  who  try,  without  success,  to 
avoid  their  kind  are  apt  to  suppose. 

So  once  more  he  was  driven  to  fall  back  upon  mankind 
in  the  mass,  as  a  substitute  for  the  companionship  of  men. 
Every  day  he  left  his  studio  to  mix  with  the  outer  crowd, 
not  as  a  relaxation,  but  as  a  necessity.  One  afternoon  he 
met  his  old  acquaintance  who  had  been  wont  to  salute 
him  by  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  This 
time  he  saluted  him  with  a  broad  stare :  he  cut  Forsyth 
dead  and  passed  on. 

The  cut  might  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, though  it  was  not  likely.  But  he  soon  afterwards 
met  another  well-known  painter,  and  then  a  large  pur- 
chaser of  his  own  pictures:  and  both  passed  him  by. 
Then  his  pride  took  fire :  it  was  impossible  that  his  brand 
of  felony  should  have  become  legible  on  his  forehead,  and 
to  no  mere  slander  could  he  submit  tamely.  He  broke 
his  solitude  by  appearing  in  a  certain  well-known  painters' 
haunt  that  he  had  not  visited  for  many  years ;  and  not  a 
man  there  took  any  more  notice  of  his  presence  than  if  he 
had  been  an  invisible  phantom. 

He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  went  straight  up  to 
the  man  of  highest  standing  present. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  see  that  I  am  not  welcome 
here,"  he  said.  "  I  insist  on  knowing  at  once  what  all 
this  means." 

"  I  should  think  you  know  best,  Mr.  Francis"  said  the 
other,  and  continued  his  conversation  as  if  it  had  not 
been  interrupted. 

Forsyth,  still  bound  to  hide  his  innocence  as  if  it  had 
been  guilt,  left  the  room  without  a  word.  He  could  blame 
no  man  for  refusing  to  associate  with  one  who  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  a  felon.  He  went  home  and  wrote  to 
Lord  Wendale,  to  let  him  know  that  his  generous  kind-* 
ness  had  failed.  He  had  not  to  wait  many  hours  for  the 
reply. 

"My  dear  Forsyth,"  wrote  the  Earl,  "I  am  indeed 
deeply  grieved  that  your  identity  has  become  known — I 
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know  not  how.  I  jean  «mly  assure  you  fihal  it  :h»s  koeai 
through  no  instrumentality  of  mine.  It  is  dear  that  I  can 
do  nothing  for  you  now.  Rublic  opinion  is  too  strong, 
even  for  me.  I  am  wrong,  though— I  ;can  itio  something 
for  you.  J  nan  give  you  good  advice,  and  the  unoaiis  of 
following  it.  You  anust  leave  England,  And  you  nviH  of 
course  change  your  name  again.  I  fear  iyau  will  haree  to 
abandon  your  profession,  as  you  will  lose  *the  prestige  tfrf 
your  present  .name^and  .there,  is  no  doubt  that  you  have 
been  tending  to  work  yiourserf  out  for  some  little  time. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  .England  is  no  place  for 
you.  I  am,  however,  always  your  friend,  and v  I  iwill  with 
much  pleasure  place  to  your  /credit  .at  :my  banker's  a 
sufficient  sum  to  Jaeep  fyou  in  ease  and  rornfbrt  for  .the 
rest  of  your  days.  .  I  -would  see  yon,  but  am  unhappily 
obliged  to  go  out  of  town,  and  start  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Believe  me  to  be,  with  .the  best  good  will  to  assist  yon  an 
every  way  in  my  power,  lyours  (most  sincerely, 

"  P.S< — Yon  .will  .understand  that  my  ^whole  power  to 
assist  you  depends  on  your  going  abroad.  If  my  advice 
is  not  taken  I  should  not  be  justified  in  helping  you  to 
ruin  yourself  by  .fighting  against  the  contemptible,  but 
invincible  prejudices  Qfmankind." 

He  let  the  letter  fall,  from  his  hands.  "And  this  is  the 
man,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  whom  I  am  bearing  all !  Well, 
I  must  not  he  turned  aside  by  revenge." 

So  he  wrote — 

"My  Lord, — I  will  take  your  advice,  but  not  yotrr 
assistance.  You  are  quite  right — I  am  too  worn  out  to 
fight,  and  I  yield.   I  will  go  abroad. 

"Jokn  Francis." 

And  so  would  have  ended  the  story  of  the  lost  Lord 
Calmont — perhaps  of  Olympia  too— had  it  .not  been  for  a 
certain  mouse  who,  in  the  bills  of  the  Phoenix  Theatre, 
was  called  Firefly. 

It  was  no  coincidence,  such  as  is  met  with  every  day 
upon  the  stage  and  every  hour  off  it,  that  brought  Firefly 
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to  Forsyth's  door.  Since  her  reconciliation  with  Gerald's 
sister,  the  poor  girl's  repentance  for  her  jealous  injustice 
knew  no  bounds :  and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  her 
blue  eyes,  trained  in  a  wide  school  of  observation,  were 
singularly  keen.  It  was  not  for  nothing,  as  she  well  knew, 
that  Forsyth's  appearance  had  driven  Olympia  away.  She 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  silence  on  his  part  so  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  look  of  recognition  that  she  had 
read  at  once  in  his  eyes  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  friend. 
Her  own  heart  had,  during  their  very  first  long  talk 
together,  ddaoovered  that  Olympia  had  a  romance,  as  well 
as  she :  rand,  though  she  did  -not  admire  such  .taste,  it  was 
as  clear  to  ther  as  noon-day  that  Forsyth  -  was  -either  its 
villain  or  its  hero.  She  never  argued  or  reasoned  or 
looked  for  evidence :  lier  first  thought  was  her  last  thought, 
and  her  instincts  inspirations.  Of  .course,  she  told  Gerald 
of  the  adventure,  and  !he,  from  her  description,  was  able 
to  tell  her  of  the  intimate  companionship  of  Forsyth  and 
Olympia  while  he  had  been  away.  iHe  ridiculed  the  idea, 
of  a  girl  like  Olympia  caring  for  aman  like  .Forsyth — •but, 
for  once  in  her  life,  she  thought  him  in  the  wrong. 

"  They  have  quarrelled,  like  you  and  me,  Gerald.  But 
she  loves  him,  and  everybody  would  love  lier—excepting 
you :  and  I  must  make,  iter  as  happy  ;as  me:" 

"But  what  can  yoai  do,  darling?  Wheat: an  absurd 
idea ! " 

"  What  do  you  know  about  other  girls  I  would  know  ? 
Nothing  at  all." 

So  she  set  out  on  hermission  of  nibblingLaway  the  net 
that  kept  the  heart  <of  Olympia  bound. 
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They  mocked  me  with  water — I  thirsted  for  wine : 
They  starved  me  with  kindness — I  hungered  for  thine — 
Ana  now  that  the  want  and  the  wand'ring  are  past, 
It  is  but  like  winter  comes  summer  at  last. 

I  heed  not — I  have  thee — thy  midnight  is  mine, 
And  the  tears  of  the  storm  wind  are  sweeter  than  wine— 
Whate'er  be  the  burden,  I'll  bear  it  for  thee, 
And  the  thorns  of  thy  shame  be  joy's  roses  for  me. 

Luring  the  weeks  of  Gerald's  correspondence  with  The 
Laurels  Olympia  had  not  changed  her  lodging,  and  was 
still  living  and  working  alone.  But  she  was  not  without 
human  interest  now.  Gerald  and  Firefly  were  as  if  they 
were  her  children.  She  tried  to  draw  sad  and  lonely  hap- 
piness from  their  joys  and  unselfish  sorrow  from  their 
troubles,  and  she  did  not  wholly  fail.  Her  only  disagree- 
ment with  Gerald  now  arose  from  her  obstinate  belief 
in  Major  Sullivan.  She  insisted  on  tolerating  his  very 
unclean  hands — in  a  double  sense — for  the  sake  of  what 
she  stubbornly  declared  was  his  heart  of  gold.  "  Sure  'tis 
only  his  way,"  she  maintained :  "  and  he  bothered  him- 
self with  a  baby,  and  my  poor  mother  died  in  his  arms." 

She  was  hard  at  work  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  week  from  Mrs.  Westwood's  return  tu  Gressford, 
when  Firefly  put  her  golden  head  in  at  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  then  ran  away  without  a  word.  So,  at  least,  she 
must  have  done  in  fact,  but,  in  seeming,  she  had  trans- 
formed herself  from  Olympia's  docile  slave  into  Olympia's 
master.  There  was  something  of  a  witch  about  her, 
after  all. 

Forsyth  was  not  embarrassed  now.  He  was  more  him- 
self than  ever — more  than  ever  grave  and  self-restrained. 
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As  for  Olympia,  she  had  been  expecting  this  terrible  visit 
too  long  to  be  startled  into  flight  again  ;  and  she  was  a  man 
and  a  coward  no  more.  She  nerved  herself  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  yet  felt  almost  glad  that  she  was  not  to 
begin  her  new  life  without  seeing  him  once  more. 

"  I  am  come  to  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Westwood,"  said 
Forsyth,  coldly,  but  without  the  note  of  sarcasm  or  scorn 
that  she  feared.  "  One  can  but  judge  from  appearances 
— all  others  do,  so  why  should  not  I  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  expect  her  to  speak ;  but  as  she  was 
silent,  he  went  on. 

"  Yours  has  been  a  strange  story.  Almost  as  strange 
as  mine.  I  am  ashamed  that  I,  who  ought  to  know 
what  judgment  from  appearances  is  worth,  should  have 
done  by  you  as  I  have  been  done  by.  I  never  meant  to 
see  you  again,  and  I  only  come  now — not  as  myself,  but 
as  any  stranger  might  who  wished  to  make  you  listen  to 
reason — if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  After  hearing  what 
that  girl,  who  seems  to  have  more  sense  in  her  little  finger 
than  you  have  in  your  whole  head,  has  told  me,  I  was 
forced  to  come,  though  against  my  will.  She  says  your 
cousin  wants  you  to  go  home,  and  you,  with  your  usual 
obstinacy,  will  not  go.  I  say  so  too — you  must  go 
home." 

"  Mr.  Forsyth — I — I  never  wanted  you  to  come  if 
you'ld  rather  stay  away.  Is  that  all  you've  come  for  ? 
Then  I  won't  go  home." 

"We  will  see.  Why?" 

"  Because  I  won't,"  said  Olympia,  her  heart  beating 
like  the  drum  of  a  rebel  army  driven  to  bay.  "  What  is 
it  to  you  what  I  do  or  what  I  don't  do  ?  "  She  wras  long- 
ing to  run  away  again,  but  that  was  impossible  now,  and 
she  was  forced  to  stand  to  her  guns.  , 

"  What  is  it  to  me  ?  Nothing — except  that  every  woman  \ 
in  danger  ought  to  be  something  to  every  man." 

She  sighed,  and  called  upon  anger  to  hide  her  dis- 
appointed sigh.  "  Then  that's  the  same  as  nothing.  I'm 
at  home  now,  I'm  not  in  danger  that  I  know  of, .and 
if  I  was,  I  don't  choose  to  be  something  to  every 
man." 
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She  was  almost  deliberately  courting  a  scolding,  and  it 
came. 

"Miss  West  wood/'  he  said,  with  more  warmth  in  his 
voice,  "  some  people  would  think  you  masd — I  know  you 
better  than  anybody,  better  than  yourself  even,  and  I 
know  that.  you.  ace  only  a  slave  of.  impulse^  without  sense 
01  wisdom  to  guide  you.    And  so  "  

"So  yotfve  came  to  give  me  what  I  haverft  got?" 

"  Yes.  If  I  can't  be:  wise  to  myself  Lean  foe  you- 
What  do  you.  mean  to  do  in  London,  all  alone  ?" 

"  I'll  work.  You've  taught  me — and  thank  you.  for  thai 
— and  I've  begun. well.!' 

"  Yoir  have*  painted  a  picture  that  was  bought  by  Lord 
Wendaie,  I.  know.  We  talked  about  your  painting  long 
ago." 

"  Yes — and.  you  said,  rid  never  be  great,  aad  if  I  was 

I'ld  be  :miserabkr. .  Sure  wasn't',  that  .why  *  L"  "  made 

myself  a.  man^'*  she  was  going*  to.  say,  but  instead  of 
saying:  it,. .  she: only  blushed  crimson*  "  But  •  I  don't  want 
to  be  great,,  and  if  I'm.  to  be:  miserable?  L  am  to  be.  I 
only  want  to  work,  as  long  as  I.  live,  thatfs  all,  and  not  to 
go  baokv  to  Aunt  Car'line.  I  could  never  live  in  Gressford 
now.  AIL  my  spout's;  gone  out  of  me,  and. Aunt  Caroline 
would  just  trample  me  in  pieces." 

"  Gowk.  God,,  what  a  .child,  you  arei!  1& it.  because  you 
are  afeaiabof  ajsooldingrthat  you  won't  go  home:?" 

The  same  train  of  memories  wasr  called-  up;  in  both:  at 
once — they  were  the  very  words  Ke.- had  spakeanta  her  in 
Lyke  Wood  affcem  shethadi  lost  Gerald^  and w&etr  sfciewas 
in:  years  a  child; 

"Olympian!"  herwenton,  "the^vecyf first  day^'Lever  s#r 
you  I  told:  you(  to  be' patient  amd  brave,  and  all  would  he 
well.  It  may  be  a  long rtime^fitst4-^:v!eJ7  long,  time/'  Ebb 
added  bitter^,. "  but.  there's  always  an(  end. .  Thinfe  how 
young  yottiaffffj— are  you  beginning  lift  witfcitfcBpanr?  And 
all .  because  >x)UJhaw  an  auntthatiscDldajyou?  " 

Thatiwas(toaf-»naich*ctw  bean;  If  shte  coulffconljr-teE  hut 
ail,  like  a.  penitent.  tt>  aoconfessor !— tha* ;  for  his' sake  the 
air  of  the  wwie;worfcd  had  -  nowteconjertife  breath-  of:  her 
life,  and  that  imprisoned  among  the  narrow  garden  walls 
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of  Gressford,  witk  or  without  Aunt  Carbine,  ske  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  rust,  into  dreary 
nothingness  until  she  died  !  She  must  live  in  herself  if 
she  could  not  live  in  him,  and  life  with  her  meant  the  full 
play  of  warm  blood  and  a  free  career  for  the  demon  of 
strong  health  that  will  not  suffer  his  victims  to  sit  quietly 
in  a  chair  and  fold  their  hands.  And  then  to  be  taunted 
with  being  afraid  to  go  back  because  of  Aunt  Carbine ! " 

"  I  won't  be  laughed  at,"  she  exclaimed  hotly,  "  I  won't 
be  treated  unjustly.  If  you  only  knew — but  it's  all  feeling, 
and  you  can't  feel  like  I  will.  Only  Fid  sooner  die  than 
go  back  to  Gressford.  I've  always  tried  to  be  meek  and 
to  give  up  everything  to  everybody  just  like  a  lamb — but 
it  is  no  good :  nobody  ever  cared  except  for  what  they 
could  get  out  of  me.  Whatever  I  did  was  always  wicked 
and  wrong,  ever  since  I  was  born — I  suppose  I  was  made 
different  from  them.  Even  my  own  father  left  me  to  die 
anyhow,  before  I  could  speak,  my  mother  and  me,  and 
now  he's  ashamed  to  own  me,  and  the  only  friend  I  ever 
had  gets  called  liar  and  blackguard  for  his.  pains.  I  don't 
mean  Gerald,,  poor  boy ;  but  what's  ha?  Soi that's  why  I 
won't  go  home;.  If  Fm  wicked  and  the  poor  Major*s 
wicked  and  Aunt  Car'line  and  Uncle  Johniare  good,  then 
Fll .  hold,  to:  themi>  that\are  wicked,  and  be  wicked,  myself 
to®^  It's  the.  good  that  are  the  bad,  and  the:  bad  that  are 
the  good:  in  thi9  ^rarld.  I  won't  go  home  just  because  it 
would  be.  good  to:  go  home,,  and  that's;  why," 

"  What  wild  talk  is.  this?  What  is ^  this  about  your 
mother  ?   I  thought.you  knew  nothing;  of  her." 

"Ah,  but  I  know  now — I  had  a  motiier:  like  therestj, 
after  all:  thanka<ta  the  poor:  Major/' 

"  Olympia— you  know  more  than  I— guessedT— than  yoa 
told  me — who.  was.itleft  her  to  die?" 

"  Perhaps  you'll  aski  wtoyrl  don't,  go:  home  when)  L  teft 
youx'twas  Uncle  John?  " 

"  Captain  Westwood:?  " 

"He'tmy  fether,.  it  seems— worse  luok^  wtent  Xithought 
my  own;  father5  was  a  hrasrei  man." 
"  And  he  knows  it  ?  " 
"  Surethe's  toown  afcalLatang." 
"  And  why — what  made  him  hidk:i*,  theni* 
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She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Sure  he's  like  what 
you  called  me — he'ld  be  afraid  of  a  scolding  from  Aunt 
CarUine." 

"And  who  told  you  all  this  ?" 

"'Twas  the  poor  Major.  'Twas  he  found  me  and 
brought  me  home  :  'twas  he  picked  us  up,  my  mother  and 
me,  at  a  battle  called  Carabobo."  She  was  proud  of  Cara- 
bobo :  it  was  a  distinction  to  have  taken  part  in  a  real 
battle,  though  only  as  a  child  in  arms. 

"  She  died  at  Carabobo  ?   Good  God,  and  I  was  there!" 

"  What — you  were  there  ?" 

"  To  think  I  must  have  been  so  near — that  I  might 
perhaps  have  saved  her  and  you  too — that  I  might  have 
found  her,  after  all,  if  only  to  have  shielded  her —  And 
it  was  with  Captain  Westwood  that  she  went  away  ?" 

"  You  knew  my  mother — oh,  tell  me  "  

"  Knew  her  ?  I  loved  her,  that's  all.  I  was  to  have 
been  married  to  her —  You  remember  our  talk  about 
that  face  ?  It  was  hers :  and  it  was  then  I  knew  whose 
child  you  were.  And  now  you  know,  perhaps,  why  I — 
I  took  so  much  interest  in  you :  why  I,  who  meant  never 
to  see  you  again,  could  not  leave  England  without  trying 
to  help  her  child." 

"  You  were  to  marry  my  mother  ?  Sure  you  can't  be  so 
old — why  you'ld  have  been  my  father  instead  of  Uncle 

John.    But  oh"          She  left  her  sentence  without  an 

end :  she  was  already  out  of  conceit  with  her  father,  and 
now  she  was  falling  out  of  conceit  with  her  new-found 
mother  too.  She  would  not  have  run  away  from  Forsyth 
to  marry  Uncle  John. 

"Think  that  I  am  your  father,  Olympia — it  is  what  I 
once  wanted  to  be.  You  will  trust  my  advice  now — 
promise  me  you  will  go  home,  let  me  think  you  safe  with 
your  real  father,  before  I  say  good-bye." 

"  Were  you  very  fond  of  my  mother  ?"  The  new-found 
mother  seemed  even  less  loveable  than  before. 

"  I  worshipped  her — but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well.  Now  promise  me  you  will  go  home.  If 
ever  you  are  in  trouble  "  

"Oh,  don't  ask  me  to  go  home!  You  are  my  real 
father — let  me  stay  with  you  I" 
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"  Olympia !  With  me  ?  Don't  talk  so  madly." 
"  Sure,  'tis  not  mad  at  all.  I'll  think  'twas  you  married 
my  mother,  and  I'll  be  a  daughter  to  you  and  be  as  good 
to  you,  and  as  good  in  all  ways  as  the  day's  long.  But 
oh,  I  can't  be  good  alone — and  Fid  be  alone  with  any  one 
but  you — the  poor  Major  isn't  you.  I'll  help  you  too — I 
can  paint,  and  I'll  learn  everything  and  let  you  scold  me 
as  much  as  you  like,  so  that  we  can  go  on  together  like  in 
the  old  days.  Why  wouldn't  we?  You  used  to  care 
about  being  with  me,  and  if  I'll  be  as  good  as  you  want 
me,  why  won't  you  now  ?" 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Olympia."  He 
turned  very  pale — there  was  something  in  her  words  that 
made  him  tremble.    "You  shall  be  my  daughter — far 

away — but "  

"  I  hate  But !    Why  far  away  ?   I'm  not  going  back — 
and  I  won't  mind  where  else  I  go." 

"But  I  am  going  Heaven  knows  where — to  America, 

perhaps — to  Africa — to  India  "  

"Africa — India?  Do  you  mean  that's  why  you  can't 
let  me  go  too — only  because  it's  so  far  away  ?  As  if  the 
world  wasn't  all  one  to  me !" 

"  Can't  you  understand  ?   Don't  you  know  there  is  but 
one  way  you  can  go  with  me  ?" 

"  How  ?  Mayn't  I  choose  what  father  I  please  ?  Don't  . 
you  want  me  ?" 

"  It  would  be  too  heavenly  a  consolation,  God  knows." 


"  Then  why  mayn't  I  go  ?" 

"  Because — because  you  would  have  to  go  as  my  wife, 
Olympia — that  is  why." 

Again  the  crimson  glow  covered  her.  She  had  been  so 
rapidly  carried  on  by  the  current  that  in  her  headlong 
course  she  had  almost  managed  to  make  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage before  she  was  aware. 

He  saw  the  flush,  and  felt  in  one  moment  the  tempta- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  dreamed  and  yet  might  gain.  He 
knew  that  he  had  but  to  open  his  arms  to  clasp  to  his 
heart  the  supreme  consolation  for  all  he  had  suffered,  and 
more.  Why  should  he  carry  on  the  battle  any  longer? 
Or,  rather,  what  but  a  stock  or  a  stone  could  refuse  to 
yield  ?   Self-conquest  would  only  prove  now  a  contemp- 
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tible  triumph  over  a  heart  of  ice  that  was  not  worth  the 
conquering.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  marry  her,  but 
the  word  of  love  was  bound  to  come. 

"  Olympia — I  love  you  I  It  is  because  I  loved  you  that 
I  dared  not  come." 

"  Ah  1 "  she  cried,  in  a  joyful  whisper,  "  you  don't 
scorn  me — you  don't  hate  me  ?  Oh,  that's  what  I 
was  wanting  you  to  say  some  day  before  I  died,  and 
now   

u  Yes,  I  love  you,  terribly,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ! 
It  would  be  heaven  upon  earth  to  ask  you  to  come  to  me 
— but,  oh  my  dearest,  how  can  I  say  it  now?  I  cannot 
ask  you  to  be  the  wife  of  one  whom  the  world  knows  as  a 
felon — a  forger — a  convict,  who  has  been  found  out,  and 
can  only  ask  you  to  share  his  shame  ! "  ' 

"You?  You  a — whatever  you  are  you're  everything 
that's  good  and  great ;  and  if  you  were  all  that,  'tis  nothing 
to  me.  They  call  the  poor  Major  a  blackguard.  'Tis  the 
way  of  all  the  Uncle  Johns  and  Aunt  Carbines.  I  don't 
ask  other  people  for  leave  to  love  who  I  like,  and  I  won't 
be  ashamed  of  your  shame.  If  you're  hunted  down  you'll 
want  me  all  the  more — there,  don't  tell  me  another  word ; 
you'll  never  be  able  to  get  me  to  leave  you  now." 

"Olympia!  Can  you  indeed  love  me  like  that — you 
who  are  so  young  and  so  beautiful,  and  I  who  am — what  I 
am  ?  I  should  be  more  than  mad — thank  God  I — to  throw 
this  away.  But  I  did  not  say  I  am  what  I  told  you — do 
you  think  I  would  ever  have  dared  to  look  in  your  eyes  if 
what  they  say  of  me  were  true  ?  But  the  shame  for  you 
will  be  the  same." 

"  Of  course  it  isn't  true.  Oh,  it  will  be  glorious  to  be 
the  wife  of  an  innocent  man  that  nobody  believes  in  but 
me  !  It'll  be  better  than  being  a  queen — and  think  of  the 
glory  when  the  tiuth  comes  to  be  known ! " 

*'  It  will  never  be  known." 

"  But  I'll  have  it  known.  I'll  work  and  work  till  every- 
body knows  you  as  well  as  me." 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart.  "  This  is  God's  gift,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  God's  gift  I  dare  not  refuse, 
come  what  way."  And  he  thought — for  he  could  not  lay 
aside  the  habit  of  so  many  years — "I  do  no  wrong  to 
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some  possible  man  by  giving  him  a  mother  who  will  make 
him  brave  and  law  instead  of  an  earldom,  Much  good 
that  has.  been  to  eov  nephew  or  me !  Olympia,  we  will 
begin  this  «ew  life,  pf  ours  under  a  new  name,  where  m#n 
■a#d  women  are  trained  tp  love  honour  and  to  scorn 
honours,  You  are  my  youth  now  ;  and  we  will  be^in  th©. 
'world  again." 

*  Why  nnder  a  sew  name-.?  Don't  you  trust  me  not  to 
he  ashamed  of  yours?  I'll  go.  where  you  like,  bnt  we 
wonH.  ru«,  away," 

"It  is  not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  mine  that  I  musfc 
not  leave  it  hereafte*  ^heai  badge  of  shame.  You  are,  to, 
be  my  wife  now,  and  you  must  know  all— if  I  can  dare  tell 
it  you.  Qlympia— in.  marrying  me  yon  must  be,  put  to  a 
terrible  te$t-^-yon  must  choose  between  being  the  wife  of 
a  man  whpm  the  world  scorns  because  he  has  tried  to  bft 
true  to  himself,  and  one  whom  the  world  honours  because 
for  yo,ur  sake  he  commits  an  injury  that  his  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  Striving  tp  avoid.  It  may  be  that  my 
life  has  been  one  long  mistake — though  I  think  not— but 
I  cannot;  bring  myself,  even  for  your  sake,  to  be  false  to  it, 
whatever  it  has  been.  Right  Qr  wrong,  what  I  thought  to 
be  right  dpe&  not  cease'  tp  be.  right  because  I  love  yow. 
But  that  must  be  for  you  to  decide  now." 

"  Sure  TU  try  tQ.  decide  riffht,  if  you'll  tell  me— I'll 
never  ask  you  to  do  what  you  think  is  wrong  for  me." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that— but  I  doubt :  yon  are  a  woman;,  and 
-^1  have  but  tQ  say  pne  word  tQ  make  yon  the  Countess  of 
WendaJe." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  ! "  she  said,  almost  recoiling  from  him.. 
""  Is  that  loving  me  to  think  I'W  even  choose  between  tord 
Wencjaje  and  you  ?  Why  J  said  'No'  to  him  for  Gerald 
— and  if  I  did  that,  would  I  look  a.t  him  n.pw  ?  Why  t 
"used  to  hate  yon  because  I  thought  you  were  in  a  plot  with 
Aunt  Car'line  to  get  me  for  him." 

"  Olympia — I  am  the  Earl  of  Wejidale," 

'Yon?" 

;  Yes— I,  Yon  have  heard  Qf  the  Lord  Calmont-— that 
is  our  second  title — who  went  abroad  and  never  returned  ? 
He  was  lost  in  dreamland :  and  when  he  came  back  it  was 
%q  find  pthers  in  the  place  which  his  own  folly  gave  him  no 
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right  to  claim.  He  thought  it  a  sin  to  ruin  the  hopes  and 
careers  of  others  in  order  to  selfishly  take  back  what  he 
had  thrown  away.  Not  that  the  sacrifice  was  hard — with- 
out his  dream  the  earldom  was  as  little  to  him  then  as  it 
would  now  be  without  you.  He  had  become  degraded,  in 
body  and  soul.  He  became  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler-^you 
see  I  tell  you  all.  At  last — you  will  guess  how  and  why — 
he  signed  his  real  name  instead  of  the  name  he  bore.  He 
had  to  choose  now  between  letting  his  degradation  be  the 
cause  of  others'  injury  and  giving  up  his  good  name — and 
if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  wrong  others  by  his  rights, 
how  could  he  now  allow  himself  to  profit  by  his  own  evil  ? 
I  am  that  Lord  Calmont,  now  Lord  Wendale:  and  I 
have  to  choose  now — you  have  to  choose — between  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a  reputed  felon,  and  becoming  the  wife  of 
an  earl.    I  must  now  be  in  your  hands.    Think  well ;  your 

choice  may  affect  many  lives  "  

She  was  startled,  but  not  surprised — the  skies  had 
already  fallen  long  ago.  She  hesitated,  though  not  from 
the  reasons  he  supposed.  The  vision  of  glory  that  had 
once  before  tempted  her  to  be  false  to  one  whom  she  did 
not  love  had  faded  away  for  ever,  and  could  not  return. 
From  the  hands  that  she  did  love  she  had  already  received 
her  crown. 

"  And  you  would  never  have  asked  me  the  question  but 
for  my  sake  ?"  she  asked  suddenly. 
"  Never.    It  is  only  for  you." 

"  You'ld  be  content  if  I  say  I  won't  be  a  countess  ? 
You'll  be  content  if  I'm  prouder  of  you  than  if  you  were 
a  king?" 

"  Content  ?  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  I  should  be 
more  than  content — I  should  be  happy.  Thank  God  that 
I  can  even  think  that  word  !  " 

"Then  I'll  say  what  Cora  said  to  Gerald,  Fid  sooner 
you'ld  give  me  up  than  buy  me.  You  shan't  make  me 
dearer  than  your  own  good  name." 

"  Once  more,  thank  God,  Olympia !  I  once  laughed  at 
you  for  being  a  heroine,  but  I  have  a  heroine  now." 

"  And  I've  a  hero,"  said  Olympia,  proudly.  "  Let  Lord 
Wendale  keep  all  he's  got,  and  I'll  have  you." 

Talk  of  the  devil.   Lord  Wendale,  as  the  young  man 
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must  still  be  called,  was  only  a  man,  but  he  appeared.  He 
had  found  leisure  to  think  of  Olympiad  eyes  again,  and 
there  was  no  reason  that  the  duel  he  had  fought  for  her, 
though  in  one  sense  it  had  proved  a  fiasco^  should  be  wholly 
thrown  away.  It  may  be  supposed  how  pleased  he  was  to 
find  Forsyth  there  when  he  had  naturally  expected  to  find 
Lis  new  protigie  alone.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  did 
not  feel  wholly  at  ease. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  saffron  dawn  most  swiftly  grows  to  grey, 
And  unto  tears  the  laugh  of  morning  sides  : 

From  doubt  doth  ever  dawn  the  brightest  day — 
From  mist  the  noon  of  Heaven's  unclouded  eyes. 

Mrs.  Westwood,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now  come  to  hate 
her  step-daughter  with  a  hatred  that  out-stepped  her  powers 
of  reason.  She  would  have  cut  off  her  own  right  hand 
if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  crushed  out  of  existence 
the  viper  that,  as  she  persuaded  herself,  the  coldness  o 
her  own  bosom  had  warmed.  But  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  hate  her  step-daughter's  fortune,  after  which  she 
still  hankered,  founding  her  hopes  of  squeezing  a  "few 
mouthfuls  from  it  upon  the  passage  in  Gerald's  letter, 
which  she  had  now  read  and  re-read  a  hundred  times. 
After  all  Gerald  had  a  moral  right  to  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
if  not  to  the  whole,  seeing  that  it  was  given  to  Olympia 
in  anticipation  and  in  consideration  of  her  marriage  with 
him.  Mrs.  Westwood  was  quite  as  conscientious  as  Lord 
Wendale  himself  could  be,  and  never  acted  except  on  the 
best  principles. 

Gerald  was  only  too  ready  to  send  his  parents  Olympia's 
address,  and  they  came,  after  sending  their  son  a  complete 
and  definite  refusal  to  accept  the  honour  of  an  alliance 
with  Miss  Mis6ricorde  Drouzil.  His  mother  showed  her 
usual  diplomatic  skill  in  combining  her  refusal  with  the 
threat  that  he  must  choose  between  the  girl  and  his  future 
share  of  her  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  an  assurance  that 
she  never  broke  her  word.  The  imagination  of  the  reader 
should,  in  general,  be  spared  ;  but  it  must  .for  once  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  strain  of  realising  the  effect  of 
such  a  threat  upon  so  foolish  a  young  man,  who  still 
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fancied  that  his  mother  meant  all  she  said,  and  that,  by 
disobeying  her  in  this  instance,  he  was  doing  her  a  service 
against  her  will.  She  wished  him  to  be  happy  and  to 
marry  well,  and  what  else  was  he  .going  to  do  ? 

But  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  motive  of  his  mother's 
journey.  She  and  her  husband  once  more  found  them- 
selves in  town  furnished  with  Olympiad  address.  The 
Captain  had  not  been  so  happy  for  years.  His  conscience 
was  clear,  his  back  was  freed  from  its  burden,  he  should 
recover  Olympia,  his  wife  seemed  reconciled  to  circum- 
stances, and  they  would  all  live  a  happy  and  united  family 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.    He  was  a  sanguine  man. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  to  take  Olympia  by  surprise, 
lest'  so  wild  a  bird  should  take  wing  and  fly  away  again. 
Mrs.  Westwood,  who  knew  little  of  London,  was  consider- 
ably impressed  by  the  back  ways  that  led  them  to  Mon- 
sieur Drouzil's  door.  Without  any  reason  she  had  evolved 
some  indistinct  fancy  that  Olympia  was  living  in  luxury, 
upon  the  proceeds  of  her  dowry,  and  was  a  little  surprised 
when  she  arrived  at  No.  14.  Jane,  who  had  no  doubt 
received  her  orders  from  Gerald,  made  no  scruple  about 
admitting  them  ;  and  they  went  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Westwood 
holding  up  her  skirts  and  her  nose. 

They  entered  Olympia's  studio,  without  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  levSe. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  large  easel  was  Lord  Wendale,  in 
earnest  and  k>  w-voiced  conversation  with  Olympia.  Seated 
stolidly  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  the  ^nipty  fire-place  was 
Major  Sullivan.  Leaning  through  the  window,  with  his 
back  to  all,  was  Forsyth  the  Painter.  Had  Mrs.  Westwood 
been  of  a  figurative  turn  of  mind,  she  would  have  thought 
of  those  street  collections  of  naturally  hostile  animals 
called  Happy  Families,  in  which  the  terrier  lies  down  with 
the  rat  and  the  cat  with  the  canary. 

But  she  had  enough  to  do  to  put  her  mind  in  order,  and 
that  in  a  moment's  time.  There  was  that  agreeable  man 
the  Major,  who  knew  nothing  of  Olympia  and  was  now  in 
her  room,  who  had  traded  on  her  husband's  stupidity,  and 
had  made  out  that  Forsyth  was  a  convict — or  was  it  an 
earl  ?  There  was  Forsyth,  who  might  be  a  lord,  but  was 
certainly  a  forger.    There,  of  course,  was  Olympia — anJ 
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there,  finally,  was  the  undoubted  Earl — there  was  no  doubt 
about  him,  except  about  what  he  could  be  saying  to 
Olympia.  Surely  the  misguided  young  nobleman  was  not 
thinking  still  of  such  a  girl  ?  Still,  the  Earl  was  the  Earl. 
Morally  keeping  her  skirts  from  the  canaille,  she  went 
straight  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  curtseyed  gracefully  to 
Lord  Wendale,  and  put  her  arm  round  the  waist  of  her 
step-daughter. 

"  Olympia,  my  dear ! " 

"  Good  morning,  Aunt  Caroline ! " 

"  My  dear !  Is  that  the  way  you  meet  me  after  giving 
everybody  such  a  turn  ?  Don't  you  see  your — uncle,  my 
dear  ?  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  my  lord.  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  anything  about  our  poor  girl  here,  or,  of 
course,  I  should  have  been  easy  in  my  mind.  Olympia, 
my  love,  how  could  you  have  had  the  heart  to  frighten  me 
so  ?  I  came  up  at  once,  I'm  sure,  quite  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind." 

"  Sure,  'twas  very  good  of  you,  Aunt  Carbine,"  she  said, 
not  venturing  to  look  at  her  father,  who  felt  as  shy  of  her 
as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before.  "  What  have  you  come 
for?" 

"  My  dear  !  To  take  you  home  again  to  be  sure.  So 
put  on  your  bonnet  at  once — I've  ever  so  much  to  tell." 

"  Tis  too  late  for  that,  Aunt  Car'line.    I "  

"  Miss  Westwood  means,"  said  Forsyth,  coming  forward, 
and  looking  curiously  at  the  Captain,  once  his  successful 
rival,  now  his  future  father-in-law,  "  Miss  Westwood  means 
what  I  must  tell  you  and  Captain  Westwood — and  I  must 
tell  you  now,  since  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  you  again. 
I  am  leaving  England  in  a  few  hours,  I  hope,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  glance  at  Lord  Wendale,  "  and  your  niece  has 
promised  to  go  with  me  as  my  wife.  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  asked  your  consent,  but  the  deed  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undone.  Of  course  you  will  understand  why  I 
ask  for  no  interview  and  for  no  countenance  of  the  mar- 
riage. So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  shall  end  here.  I 
say  this  at  once  because  all  here,  even  Mr.  Sullivan,  have 
a  right  to  know,  and  I  shall  never  see  any  of  you,  in  all 
likelihood,  again." 

Lord  Wendale  started — but  he  was  intensely  relieved. 
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His  secret  was  safe  now.  Whatever  might  be  his  uncle's 
motive  for  keeping  silent,  it  was  clearly  strong  enough  to 
make  him  leave  England  rather  than  betray  it  for  Olympia's 
sake — he  had  lost  a  mistress,  but  he  had  gained  a  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  his  earldom. 

The  Captain  stared  blankly.  "  By  George ! "  he  began, 
"  why"  

But  Mrs.  Westwood  froze  him  into  silence  with  a  look. 
She  needed  time  for  thought — it  would  be  delightful  to 
think  of  Olympia  as  the  wife  of  a  reputed  felon,  but  was 
there  not  some  danger  of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  an 
actual  earl  ?  And  then  what  chance  was  there  of  picking 
up  crumbs  from  her  dowry  ? 

Her  silence  gave  the  Captain  time  to  recover  his  wits 
and  his  tongue. 

"  By  Jove,  there  never  was  an  unlucky  devil  in  such  a 
mess  as  me.  Don't  you  know — by  Jove — yes,  Caroline,  my 
dear,  there's  no  help  for  it  now,  I'm  hanged  if  there  is. 
We're  all  right,  you  know,  now.  I  must  have  some  private 
conversation  with  some  of  you,  by  Jove.  My  lord,  did  my 
boy  Gerald,  that  I'm  proud  to  think  you  had  an  affair 
with — he  told  me — did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
me?" 

"  He  asked  me  to  inquire  into  a  most  painful  subject, 
Captain  Westwood.  Considering  who  is  present,  I  think 
the  less  you  say  about  that  the  better." 

"  Will  your  lordship  give  me  a  private  conversation  ?  " 

"  It  is  useless — quite  useless."  He  felt  that  he  might 
rely  upon  his  uncle's  silence  now. 

"  I  beg  you,  my  lord  "  

The  Earl  shook  his  head.  "  Nothing  shall  make  me," 
he  said,  "give  additional  evidence  against  the  unfortunate 
who  have  done  all  they  could  to  retrieve  their  good  names. 
It  is  all  over  now,  and  pray,  Captain  Westwood,  do  not  let 
us  make  bad  worse.  It  is  cruel — and — and  unphilanthropic, 
in  the  extreme." 

"  Mr.  Forsyth," — floundered  on  the  popr  Captain,  in 
spite  of  his  wife's  dagger-looks,  "  just  for  my  satisfaction, 
don't  you  know,  and  my  lord's,  did  you  ever  see  me 
before?" 
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Forsyth  pat  on  his  mask  again.  "  Certainty,  Captain 
Westwood — at  Gressford  St.  Mary,  almost  every  day.M 

"  Hang  Gressford  St.  Mary,  by  Jove !  Isn't  your  name 
Francis?" 

"Stop!"  said  Lord  Wendale.  "For  your  niece's 
sake"  

"  I  know,"  said  Olympia  proudly.  "  You  can't  say  any- 
thing I  don't  know." 

"I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  named  John  Francis," 
said  Forsyth* 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  lady  named  Olympia — Olympia 
Sanchez,  I  mean,  in  Buenos  Ayres  ?" 

"  Never.    One  Olympia  is  enough  for  me." 

"  You  weren't  in  South  America  ?  You  never  knew 
Don  Pedro  ?  You  never  brought  letters  from  Corbet  and 
French,  of  Bristol  ?  Then  I've  made  an  awful  bhmder, 
that's  all— and  it  isn't  likely  you'ld  say  you  weren't  if 
you  were — I'ld  have  sworn  you  were  the  devil  if  you 
weren't"  

"I  am  John  Francis  the  Forger  from  Weyport  Gaol — 
nothing  more."  He  looked  at  Olympia  sadly,  bat  firmly, 
as  if  to  say,  This  is  hard  for  you,  but  it  must  be  borne. 
"  But  you  will  not  be  disgraced  by  your  son-in-law.  Lord 
Wendale  will  give  me  a  character,  I  trust — and  then  you 
will  hear  of  me,  under  my  unfortunate  name, ,  no  more. 
Your  niece  best  knows  whether  she  can  trust  herself  with 
me. 

"Indeed  I  will,"  she  said,  and  took  his  hand  before 
them  all. 

"  Then  I  must  say,  Olympia,  I  wonder  at  your  taste  in 
'    taking  a  common  prisoner  who's  proud  of  it,  that's  all. 
But  that's  what  comes  of  having  a  scapegrace  of  a 
fa — uncle,  I  mean.    It's  in  the  blood,  anyhow,  and  if  Mr. 
Charles  Westwood  wasn't  your  father,  he  ought  to  be*" 

But  the  Captain  was  one  of  those  slow  men  into  whose 
heads  ideas  seldom  penetrate,  but,  when  once  there,  can 
scarcely  be  dislodged  at  all.   He  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  I  once  knew  a  man  at  petty  sessions  accuse  himself 
of  committing  a  murder  when  he  hadn't  any  rnone  than 
you  or  I.    As  Olympia  belongs  to  me  "  
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"  I  answer  you  three  times,  Captain  Westwood — I  am 
John  Francis  the  Forger,  and  if  you  .please,  as  you  said, 
to  mistake  me  for  the  devil,  I  can  only  say  you  are  wrong." 

"  Then,  by  the  hundred  thousand  pigs,  I'll  only  say  ye 
lie ! "  broke  in  the  Major,  springing  from  the  chair  in  r 
which  he  had  been  sitting  like  a  statue.  "Och,  the 
powers,  to  think  Danny's  been  chatia'  his  own  little 
Molly  Bawn !  Faith,  I  thought  'twas  the  other  Earl  she 
was  swate  on,  and  not  the  little  owld  schoohnasther— Och, 
c'ramba,  if  I'd  known — I'ld  make  her  a  lady  countess,  the 
darlin',  and  I've  just  sowld  her  to  the  wrong  man — oh  the 
murder  of  it  intirely  1  And  a  countess  ye'U  be,  darlin' — 
so,  my  little  schooliaasther,  say  ye're  sot  nay  Lord  Wendle 
if  ye  dare !  And  if  ye  don't,  I'll  ask  ye  to  have  it  out  in 
the  back  yard  or  I'll  kaaow  the  reason  why — the  thund'rin' 
soft  owld  cahmpeenin'  fool  that  I  am  I  " 

Lord  Wendaie  started  forward.  "  You  are  mad !  "  he 
began,  utterly  thrown  off  his  guard.  Forsyth  saw  the 
gesture  and  heard  the  exclamation — in  that  moment  he 
read  hl>  patron  through* 

•'Wait!"  he  cried  out  hastily,  holding  up  his  hand. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Sullivan,  say  so  more.  Lord  Wen- 
dale,  we  will  speak  "  

"  Indeed  ye  won't  though.  Ye've  made  up  your  minds 
to  chate-an'-do  Molly,  Qlympia,  my  little  gurl,  between  ye, 
and  it  shan't  be  done.  Ye're  my  Lord  Wendle,  and  me 
Lord  Wendle  knows  it  too.  No  taHrin'-and-timin'  to  do 
your  schamin'  in  for  me.  Look  here,  me  iord,  I'm  a  owld 
cahmpeenin'  fool,  and  I  want  money  as  bad  as  most  of 'm, 
and  there's  three  thousand  gone — but  I'll  just  ask  ye  why 
ye  gave  me  a  cheque  they'll  have  at  the  bank,  I  cahlculate, 
made  out  to  Mejor  Dionysius  Sooiliwan  ot  Order,  signed 
Wendle.  And  there's  me  owld  friend  the  Captain  that 
knows'm  and  me  that  knows'm,  and  Lady  Anne  and  Mrs. 
Davies  and  me  owld  friend  Joe,  and  I'll  split  anyhow — 
them  may  call  me  a  blagyard  that  likes,  but  Molly'll  be  a 
lady  countess,  and  faith,  I  guess  there's  bigger  blagyards 
out  than  me." 

One  thought  filled  Olympia — her  husband's  name  was 
being  cleared.  "Oh,  Danny I"  she  said,  "I  always  said 
you'd  a  heart  of  gold  I " 
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Forsyth  looked  upon  Lord  Wendale  with  unutterable 
sorrow  and  shame.  His  one  wish  was  a  desire  to  cover 
his  nephew's  disgrace,  which  had  thus  been  dragged  out 
into  the  light  of  day.  For  a  long  time  the  young  man 
stood,  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  with  bowed  head  and  folded 
arms.  For  more  than  an  instant  he  dreamed  of  doing 
battle  for  rights  that  long  use  had  almost  made  his  own  : 
and  he  would  have  fought  for  them  to  the  last  had  he  been 
able  to  see  the  smallest  shadow  of  possible  victory.  But 
there  was  none :  to  fight  would  only  mean  to  expose  the 
•treacherous  weapons  with  which  he  had  tried  to  win.  He 
was  fairly  caught  in  his  own  net :  even  he,  good  and  wise 
as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  was  driven  to  suspect  him- 
self of  having  made  a  blunder,  and  to  perceive  that  he 
had  in  any  case  done  what  could  not  be  undone.  No 
words  can  express  the  remorse  that  follows  the  sin  of 
being  found  out  when  joined  with  the  self-accusation  of 
folly  and  the  weight  of  a  useless  crime.  As  a  man  of 
sense  he  must  anticipate  certain  defeat  by  laying  down  his 
arms :  as  a  proud  gentleman,  he  must  do  so  gracefully,  if 
not  graciously.  He  raised  his  face :  and  no  new  comer 
could  have  told  that  he  had  been  moved.  A  Calmont  was 
not  going  to  break  down  before  a  Mrs.  Westwood  and  a 
Major  Sullivan. 

4 '  So  there  goes  an  earl's  coronet  and  eighty  thousand  a 
year,"  he  said  with  bitter  lightness.  "  I  suppose,  my  lord 
— as  it  seems  that  not  even  yourself  can  hide  who  you  are 
— that  you  think  I  have  been  behaving  like  a  scoundrel. 
On  my  word  of  honour  I  never  guessed  who  you  were  till 
a  few  days  ago  "  

"  Faith,  'twas  weeks,"  said  the  Major. 

"  And  I  had  good  reasons  for  delay,  as  you  may  suppose. 
I  am  vexed  to  the  heart  that  the  matter  has  been  taken 
out  of  my  hands.  Why  did  you  conceal  who  you  were  ? 
How  was  I  to  believe  that  the  tramp  I  found  by  the  way- 
side was  an  uncle  whom  I  had  never  seen  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  be  more  grieved  than  I,"  said  Forsyth. 
"  You  ask  me  why  I  hid  myself — that  is  a  long  story — but 
you  were  once  my  friend  and  benefactor,  Arthur — what 
would  you  have  thought  of  me  if  I  had  injured  you  ?  " 

"  Good  God  !    Was  that  the  cause  ?  " 
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"  There — say  no  more.  I  know  what  temptation  means, 
I  would  give  the  world  for  the  power  of  silence  still.  But, 
believe  me,  you  are  none  the  worse  off  for  being  at  last 
hthe  plain  Arthur  Calmont  you  once  said  you  wished  to  be. 
I  was  plain  Walter  Forsyth  :  and  I  made  it  a  name  that 
was  honoured  by  earls.  I  am  prouder  of  that  than  I  shall 
ever  be  of  anything  save  the  true,  brave,  unselfish  love  of 
my  wife  that  is  to  be,  and  you  will  always  have  the  earldom 
at  your  back  as  if  it  were  your  own.  My  title  I  cannot 
give  up,  but  all  my  influence  I  can — and  it  is  yours,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  hand  that  you  once  held  out  to 
a  pauper  convict  by  the  road-side.  Give  me  the  same 
hand  again." 

Arthur  Calmont  took  the  Earl  of  Wendale's  hand,  and 
bowed  his  head  once  more. 

Poor  Mrs.  Westwood!  Cinderella  had  turned  out  a: 
princess  after  all.  But  a  future  countess,  though  still 
Olympia,  was  beyond  the  circle  of  her  stings.  After  all, 
to  have  a  half  sister  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  girls, 
and  for  Gerald  too.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  most  deferential  affection,  as  the 
world  found  out  long  ago. 

"  Only  to  think !  " — she  began.  "  Didn't  I  always  say 
that — ah  ! "  her  prophecy  was  interrupted  by  a  scream- 
She  had  been  run  against  and  almost  knocked  down  by  a 
huge  shaggy  bear,  that  had  somehow  burst  into  the  room, 
with  a  broken  rope  hanging  from  his  muzzled  nose- 
"  John — do  you  see  that  ? — for  Heaven's  sake  carry  him 
away — it  will  eat  me,  and  I  shall  die  ! " 

"  Oscar — Oscar,  my  precious  darling — ah,  here  you  are 
at  last !  "  cried  out  Firefly,  darting  into  the  room.  "  Oh 
what  a  race  you  have  given  me!  Gerald,  dear,  here* 
he  is,  the  darling  —  Mon  Dieu,  Olympia  —  I  didn't 
know"  

The  solitary  Olympia  seemed  to  be  entertaining  all 
London  in  her  room.  But  she  saw  the  old  gentleman 
there  and  smiled,  as  she  sheltered  herself  between  her  two- 
friends. 

"  How  fast  you  run,  Firefly ! "  said  a  voice  from  the 
stairs.    "Why,  mother! — you  here?" 

"  It's  all  over,  Olympia,"  said  Firefly,  full  of  happiness 
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and  pride  in  which  all  the  world  must  share.  "And  it 
would  have  gone  so  well — but  we  tied  up  Oscar  in  the 
Mews  and  we  hadn't  been  married  a  minute  when  they 
told  me  he'd  got  away~— he  coukin't  get  on,  the  poor 
darling  child,  without  me,  and  we  couk&i't  have,  him  in  the 
church,  you  know— he  got  off  through  the  streets  and  we 
had  to  run— you  should  have  seen  the  people,  how  they 
got  out  of  his  way— I'm  out  of  breath  still ! " 

"  Gerald ! "  said  Mrs.  Westwood  to  her  son,  who  was 
standing  on  thorns,  and  as  red  as  fire,  within  the 
door,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  Who  is  that  girl  with  the 
bear?" 

"It  is  my  wife,  mother — we  were  married  this  morning 
— it's  the  girl  you  know— it's  all  for  the  best"  

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Olympia.  "  Never  you  mind,  Aunt 
Car' line— I'm  a  countess  now,  and  I'll  do  what  I  like  with 
everybody  and  everything.  And  Til  begin  with  Cora. 
You  like  money,  you  know,  Aunt  Caroline,  and  I'm  sure 
she'll  be  as  rich  as  a  jew.  And  Gerald  shall  be  an 
admiral.  And  Carry  and  Julia  and  MoH/ll  all  have  every- 
thing .they  want,  and  more,  and  Danny  '11  be  able  to  do 
without  bones  that  aren't  always  qve.f'Clean,  I'm  afraid— 
and  Uncle  John'll  have  money  of  his  own — and  the 
church'll  have  a  new  organ — and  there'll  be  none  sorry 

and  none  poor — and  "   * 

Stop ! "  said  Forsyth.  "  You're  leaving  nothing  for 
me!" 

"  Sure  I  am,  though,  and  for  myself  too— you'll  have 
me,  and  I'll  have  you !" 

And  so  the  romance  of  Olympia  Westwood  ended, 
and  the  education  of  Olympia,  Countess  of  Wendale, 
began. 


Part  III.— ATROPOS. 


Not  always  cares  our  triune  Fate 

In  tragic  mood  to  sit  and  spin : 
Not  always  thinks  it  loss  of  state 

To  lift  a  needle  or  a  pin. 
Now,  bent  upon  Ionic  woes, 

She  strips  the  plumed  forests  bare, 
And  now  she  idly  plucks  a  rose 

To  set  it  in  a  maiden's  hair. 

And  so — for  once  the  story  is — 

Clotho  a  knotted  tangle  drew 
That  balked  the  wheel  of  Lachesis 

And  Atropos  could  not  undo. 
It  was  but  in  a  village  tale — 

But  one  small  knot  the  temper  tries, 
And  ah,"  full  oft  they  sadly  fail, 

Those  sisters  that  we  deem  so  wise  1 

"  Nay,  'tis  no  use,"  they  sighed  and  said : 

"  Prepare  the  shears  and  let  it  go. 
If  shame  must  crown  the  honest  head, 

And  thieving  prosper,  be  it  so. 
Our  task  is  o'er — we've  tried  our  best  j 

That  knot  of  folly  balks  us  still ; 
And  we  must  leave  to  Him  the  rest 

Who  mends  our  blunders  when  He  will/1 
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Maid  Clotho  took  the  tangled  skein 

Dame  Lachesis  had  thrown  aside ; 
Then  once,  and  twice,  and  once  again 

Queen  Atropos  her  scissors  plied. 
But  lo,  the  skein  that  stopped  the  wheel 

And  tore  the  hands  that  tried  to  tear, 
No  less  was  proof  against  the  steel — 

There  was  one  thread  of  Honour  there  I 

And,  if  such  apologue  hath  need 

Of  platitude  to  prove  it  true, 
Then  for  a  moral  take  and  read 

The  oldest  that  was  ever  new : 
That  Truth  hath  ample  time  to  wait, 

That  Patience  fears  no  shameful  shroud, 
That  Honour  scorns  the  shears  of  Fate. 

And  trusts  the  lining  of  the  cloud. 


THE  END. 
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the  toils  of  the  day.  4  Fin  Bee '  helps  to  this  refined  result,  giving  menus 
of  many  kinds,  and  digesting  nume-ous  fresh  combinations." 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON, 

Author  of  "  Olympiad  "Pearl  and  Emerald,"  <Sr*c. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Standard. — "  The  plot  is  a  good  one,  and  the  story  is  well  constructed.  There  is 
some  admirable  character  drawing,  too.  Nothing  can  be  more  skilful 
than  the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Abel  Herrick.  Lazy  Dick,  the 
ex-captain  of  Hussars,  is  one  of  the  truest  and  most  loveable  heroes  that 
we  have  ever  encountered  in  fiction." 

Sunday  Times. — "  In  descriptive  power  Mr.  Francillon  stands  on  a  level  with 
most  living  novelists.  The  novel  is  equally  artistic  in  shape  and  interest- 
ing in  story." 

Lloyd's  Newspaper. — A  Dog  and  his  Shadow '  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work. 
There  is  evidence  in  every  page  of  wide  reading,  and,  what  is  rarer,  of  the 
wide  and  intelligent  culture  of  the  student." 
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MESSRS.  GRANT  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
 ♦  

Third  Edition  of  Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S 

DEAR   LADY  DISDAIN. 

AT  ALL  THE  T.TBRARTE8 

AthencBum. — "  It  is  absurd  to  judge  of  such  a  book  as  '  Dear  Lady 
Disdain '  from  the  same  standpoint  as  that  from  which  we 
start  to  estimate  the  merits  or  vices  of  the  mass  of  the  novels 
which  come  before  us." 

Standard. — "Mr.  McCarthy  has  the  rare  gift  of  constructing  and 
telling  a  story  like  a  true  artist.  Each  person  and  each  inci- 
dent are  put  in  the  proper  place." 


A  RAMBLING  STORY. 

By  Mrs.  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

2  vols.,  2 IS. 

New  Edition,  with  Steel  Portraits,  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  2 is., 

THE  ORIGINAL. 

By  THOMAS  WALKER,  M.A. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BLANCHABD  JEKROLD. 

Athenceutn. — "Many  persons  will  recur  with  interest  to  Walker's 
pleasant  papers,  while  others  who  know  them  only  by  report 
will  be  glad  to  make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time." 

Graphic. — "Will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  value  good  taste  and 
shrewd  sense." 

The  World. — "  A  pleasant  old  age  and  a  pleasant  author  in  truth." 


WATERSIDE  SKETCHES. 

A    BOOK    FOR    WANDERERS    AND  ANGLERS. 

By  W.  SENIOR  ("Red  Spinner.") 
In  1  vol.  fancy  boards,  2s. ;  in  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  extra  gilt, 
gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

Land  and  Water. — "An  eminently  genial  writer,  and  a  skilful  angler 
to  boot." 

Academy. — "  We  could  not  wish  a  pleasanter  or  more  intelligent  com- 
panion; his  fishing  anecdotes  have  generally  a  wonderful 
vraisem  blance." 

Figaro. — " «  Opening  Day  *  is  only  excelled  by  the  sustained  interest 

of  the  book  throughout." 
Standard. — "This  is  a  really  delightful  book  of  waterside  rambles." 

LONDON:  72  to  78,  TURNMILL  STREET,  E.G. 


MESSRS.  GRAFT  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

 — 

In  one  magnificent  volume,  printed  on  toned  paper,  bound  in  cloth, 
60s. ;  or  in  best  morocco,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £6.  Also  in  Monthly 
Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  to  be  completed  in  24  Parts. 

LONDON:  A  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  GUSTAVE  DORfi. 

The  Descriptive  Matter  by  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

A  magnificent  work,  containing  180  Illustrations,  of  which  54  are 
full-page  plates.  They  are  executed  in  this  celebrated  artist's  first 
style,  ana  are  remarkable  for  a  freshness  and  sharpness  seldom 
equalled.   The  following  is  a  selection  from 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Times.—  *  The  {Treat  city  has  for  the  first  time  found  a  great  artist  to  go  through 

its  length  and  breadth  to  picture  its  life  in  all  its  aspects." 
Standard. — "  Must  take  its  place  as  a  volume  of  art  among  our  best  works." 
Daily  News. — "  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Gustave  Dor6's  productions." 
Globe.—  "The  work  as  a  whole  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme." 

Queen. — "  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  this  beautiful  and  artistic  production." 
Punch. — "  Mr.  Punch  is  glad  to  welcome  a  new  memorial  of  Augustus  Trino- 

bantum,  especially  as  that  city  is  being  so  rapidly  *  improved.' " 
Spectator. — "  Gustave  Dore  has  wandered  about  London  and  sketched  the  scenes 

which  struck  him.   There  is  a  sketch  of  a  hay  boat  on  the  Thames,  worth 

the  price  of  the  set  twice  over." 


ANA  TOLIGA; 

Or,  The  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  or  the  Ancient  Ruined 
Cities  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  DAVIS, 
H.B.M.'s  Episc.  Consular  Chaplain,  Alexandria. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Heliotype  and  Lithographic  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   Medium  8vo,  21s. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo,  5s.,  Entirely  New  and  Original  Illustrated  Work, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SIX  WIVES 
OF  BLUE  BEARD. 

Compiled  from  mendacious  chronicles  by  SABILLA  NOVELLO. 

Magnificently  Illustrated  in  Chromolithographyby  Grant     Co.,  after 
Original  Designs  by  George  Cruikshank,  Jun. 

Graphic. — "  A  capital  book,  if  only  for  the  clever  designs  of  Mr. 
Cruikshank." 

Examiner.  — "  A  gorgeous  volume  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank, 
Jun.   The  conception  is  truly  ingenious." 
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